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ONE    OF   THE   FRENCH    MILITARY    DIRIGIBLES    WITH   THE   BALLOON    SHED 

SHOWN    BELOW 


DIRIGIBLE  BALLOONS 


INTRODUCTION 

Of  the  iir^i  aiitinpis  of  men  to  emulate  the  flight  of  birds,  we 
have  no  knowledge,  but  one  of  the  earUest,  perhaps,  is  embodied 
in  the  mjlh  of  Icanis  and  Daedalus.  Xerxes,  it  is  said,  possessed 
a  throne  which  was  drawn  through  the  air  by  eagles.  The  Chinese 
have  sometimes  been  given  credit  for  the  invention  of  the  ballooD, 
as  they  have  for  many  other  scien- 
tific discoveries.  It  is  related  that 
a  balloon  was  sent  up  at  Pekin  in 
celebration  of  the  ascension  of  the 
throne  by  an  emperor  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  centur>'. 

Early  Attempts,  l^eonardo  da 
Vinci  devoted  some  time  to  the 
problem  of  artificial  flight.  His 
sketches  show  the  details  of  bat- 
like wings  which  were  to  spread 
out  on  the  down^vard  stroke  and 
fold  up  with  the  upward  stroke. 
Francisco  de  I^na  planne<l  to  make 
a  flying  ship  the  a{)pearanee  of  which 
was  somewhat  like  that  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  by  exhausting  the  air  from 
metal  spheres  fastened  to  a  Ixwit.  The  boat  was  to  he  equipped 
with  oars  and  sails  for  propulsion  and  guiding.  The  method  in  which 
he  purposed  to  create  the  vacuum  in  the  spheres  consisted  of  filling 
them  with  water,  thus  driving  out  the  air,  then  letting  the  water  run 
otit.  He  thought  that  if  he  chwed  the  tap  at  the  proper  time,  there 
w.HiI.i  1.,   neither  air  nor  water  in  the  sphcfi  flying  ship  w;n 

never  constructe<l.  for  he   piously  de<"ide<l   tliat  I  km!  wouhl  never 
permit  such  a  change  in  the  aflfuirs  of  men. 


De  Luw  AirixMt 


2  DIRIGIBLE  BALLOONS 

The  First  Flying  Machine.  In  1781,  Meerwein  of  Baden, 
Germany,  constructed  a  flying  machine,  and  was  the  first,  perhaps, 
to  intelligently  take  into  account  the  resistance  of  the  air.  He  took 
the  wild  duck  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  and  found  that  a  man  and 
machine  weighing  together  200  pounds  would  require  a  wing  surface 
of  from  125  to  130  square  feet.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Lilienthal, 
who  met  his  death  in  trying  to  apply  these  principles,  over  one  hun- 
dred years  later  found  these  figures  to  be  correct.  Two  views  of 
Meerwein's  apparatus  are  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  construction  involved 
two  wood  frames  covered  with  cloth.  The  machine  weighed  56 
pounds  and  had  a  surface  area  of  111  square  feet.  The  operator 
was  fastened  in  the  middle  of  the  under  side  of  the  wings,  and  over 


Fig.  2.     Meerwein  Flying  Machine 


a  rod  by  which  he  worked  the  wings.  His  attempts  at  flight  were 
not  successful,  as  his  ideas  of  the  power  of  a  man  were  in  error. 

Classification.  All  attempts  at  human  flight  have  gone  to 
show  that  there  are  four  possible  ways  in  which  man  may  hope  to 
navigate  the  air.  He  may  imitate  the  flight  of  birds  with  a  machine 
with  moving  or  flapping  wings;  he  may  use  vertical  screws  or  helices 
to  pull  himself  up;  he  may  use  an  aeroplane  and  sail  the  air  like  an 
eagle;  or,  lastly,  he  may  raise  himself  by  means  of  a  gas  bag  and 
either  drift  with  the  wind  or  move  forward  by  means  of  propellers. 

In  these  attempts,  apparatus  of  several  different  types  has  been 
developed.  The  types  are  classed  in  two  general  divisions  based 
on  their  weight  relative  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  viz,  the  lighter- 
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than-mr  machines  and  the  heacier-than-air  machine*.  Ligiiur-than- 
air  machines  are  those  which  employ  a  bag  filled  with  a  ^as  whose 
specific  gravity  b  sufficiently  less  than  that  of  the  air  to  lift  the  bag 
and  the  necessary  attachments  from  the  earth,  and  include  simple 
balloons  and  dirigibles.  Ileavier-than-air  machines,  which  will 
neither  rise  nor  remain  in  the  air  without  motive  power,  include  ail 
forms  of  aeroplanes. 

SIMPLE  BALLOONS 

Theory.  The  balloon-like  airship  has  btx'n  more  highly  developed 
than  any  other  type  of  aerial  craft,  probably  U'cause  it  offers  the 
most  obvious  means  of  overcoming  the  force  of  gravitation.  It 
depends  on  the  law  of  Archimedes: 

''Every  body  tchich  is  immersed  in  a  fluid  is  acted  upon  by  an 
upward  force,  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced  by  the 
immersed  body.'' 

That  is,  a  body  will  be  at  rest  if  immerseti  in  a  fluid  of  equal 
specific  gravity  or  equal  weight,  volume  for  volume;  if  the  body  has 
less  specific  gra\nty  than  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  immersed  it  will 
rise;  if  it  has  a  greater  specific  gravity  it  will  sink.  Therefore,  if 
the  total  weight  of  a  balloon  is  less  than  the  w^eight  of  all  the  air  it 
displaces  it  will  ri.se  in  the  air.  It  is,  then,  necessary  to  fill  the  balloon 
with  some  gas  whose  specific  gravity  is  enough  less  than  that  of  the 
air  to  make  the  weight  of  the  gas  itself,  the  bags,  and  the  attach- 
ments, less  than  the  weight  of  the  air  displaced  by  the  whole  appa- 
ratus.   The  gases  usually  employed  are  hydrogen,  coal  g<u,  and  hot 

air. 

At  atmospheric  pn-ssun-  and  J'reezing  temperature,  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  f(Mit  of  air  is  about  .OS  pouml;  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  hydrogen  is  about  .005  {Kjund,  under  the  .same  conditions.  Accord- 
ing t(»  the  law  of  .\rchimedes,  a  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen  would  be 
acte<l  upon  by  a  force  etjual  to  the  difference,  or  appwxiinatcly  .075 
pt)und,  tending  to  move  it  upwards.  In  the  same  way,  a  cubic  foot 
of  coal  gas,  which  weighs  .04  pound,  would  be  acted  upon  by  an 
upward  force  of  .(VI  i>ound. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  a  consuderable  volume  of  gas  is  required 
to  lift  a  ball(M)n  with  its  envelope,  net,  car,  and  other  attachments. 
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Further,  it  requires  almost  twice  as  much  coal  gas  as  hydrogen, 
under  the  same  conditions,  for  we  have  seen  that  the  upward  force 
on  it  is  only  half  as  great.  The  lifting  power  of  hot  air  is  less  than 
one-eighth  as  great  as  that  of  hydrogen  at  the  highest  temperature 

that  can  possibly  be  used  in  a 
balloon. 

The  general  type  of  lighter- 
than-air  machines  may  be  divided 
into  aerostats  (ordinary  balloons, 
which  are  entirely  dependent  on 
wind  currents  for  lateral  move- 
ment, and  which  are  often  the 
chief  features  at  country  fairs) 
and  dirigible  balloons  or  aeronats 
(air  swimmers).  Dirigible  bal- 
loons employ  the  gas  bag  for 
maintaining  buoyancy,  and  have 
rudders  to  guide  them  and  pro- 
pellers to  drive  them  forward 
through  the  air  in  much  the 
same  way  that  ships  are  driven 
through  the  water. 

The  First  Balloon.  For  several 
years,  Joseph  and  Steven  Mont- 
golfier  had  been  experimenting 
with  a  view  to  constructing  a  bal- 
loon: in  the  first  place  by  filling 
bags  with  steam;  then  by  filling 
bags  with  smoke,  and  finally  by 
filling  bags  with  hydrogen.  These  attempts  were  all  failures,  for  the 
steam  rapidly  condensed  and  the  smoke  and  hydrogen  leaked  through 
the  pores  in  the  bags.  They  finally  hit  upon  the  idea  of  filling  the 
bag  with  hot  air,  by  means  of  a  fire  under  its  open  mouth.  Several 
balloons  were  burned  up,  but  the  next  was  always  made  larger,  until, 
at  their  first  public  exhibition  on  June  5,  1783,  the  bag  had  become 
over  35  feet  in  diameter.  On  this  occasion,  it  rose  to  a  height  of 
between  900  and  1,000  feet,  but  the  hot  air  was  gradually  escaping, 
and  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  the  balloon  fell  to  the  ground. 


Montgolfier  Balloon 


DIHir.IP.IJ-:    F,.\M.M(»\- 


Tlu'    .Moiilu'iilli'T^    thru    went    tw    I'aii',    ulicn",    ;;  j 

the  loss  of  a  |)aj)fr  hallooii  l)y  rain,  tiit\  -i-nt  up  a  uatrrpri"  i 

one  carrying  a  slu'fp.  a  duck,  and  a  roosliT  in  a  basket.  A  ruptun'  in 
the  linen  caused  the  three  unwilliiij;  aeronauts  to  make  a  landing 
at  the  eii<l  of  ahoui  ten  niiiiiiti--.  The  Moiitgolfiers  received  great 
honor,  and  small  balloon>  of  thi-  t\pe  Ix'came  a  popular  fad.  One 
*.f  t'x's:.-  })alloon<  is  ^how  n  in  I'ii:.  '■'>,  niakinj;  an  as^-eti-^ion. 

i.:;/ier.  Tlic  lii-t  man  in  ^mi  up  in  a  halloon  ua->  iJozicr.  who 
ascended  in  a  captive  halloon  to  a  height  of  about  80  feet,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  17So.  Later,  in 
company  with  a  companion,  he  made  a 
voya^'c  in  a  free  halluDii.  remaining:  in  the 
air  al)out  half  an  hour.  In  tlit-r  l)alloons, 
the  air  witliin  wa>  kept  hot  by  nu-ans  of 
a  fire  carried  in  a  j)an  immediately  below 
the  mouth  of  the  \>aj:.  a-  -liown  in  ^'i^^  I. 
Accidents  were  numerous  on  aeeounl  of 
the  fabric  Ixi-oinini;  ignited  from  the  lire 
in  \  !ie  pan. 

Improxcincnts  l)\  Charles,  'i'lie  pli>s- 
i«-i>t.  (  harle-.  u  a>  \m  iikin^  alon^,'  i  lir>e  lines 
at  the  same  time.  He  ((tated  hi-  balloon 
with  a  rublxT  >olntion  to  <lo-e  np  the 
pore.s,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  .sub- 
stitute livdrofi-en  for  the  hot  air.  ."^hortlv 
after  the  MontLrolher-  tn--t  pnbh''  exhibi- 
tion. ('!  I  111)  hi>  l>alloon  for  the  bellelit  of  the  \  idemie  de» 
Snnirts  \i\  i  an>.  The  balloon,  which  uei^died  abont  l'.>  pounds, 
a.scended  rapid!>  in  the  air  and  di-appcared  in  the  e|oud->.  where  it 
bur-.t  ami  fell  in  a  -nburb  of  the  i  it\  .  The  inlpre■^-^ion  |tr<Khicid  u|M)n 
the  |K•a.^allt•^  at  -ecin^'  it  fall  from  th'  was  liardl\  dilb-rent 
from  what  con  Id  be  i  \p(  (  ted.  'V\\t\  !.>  ,,•  ...  it  to  Iw  of  de\  ili^h  ori- 
gin, and  immediatel\  tore  if  into  -hrcd-.  <  harle-  vnl>M-tpirnt!\  biiilt  a 
large  balloon  cpiitc  -iniilar  to  ilin-.-  in  n -<•  to.|.i 

sup|>ort  the  ba>k<t.  and  a  \al\c,  oiHTaietl  by  mcaua  01  rop^  irom  uie 

ha.sket.  wa-  arr.in-cd  at  the  top  tofH-rmit  thecra.sto  escane  as  desired. 

'!  Ik-  balloon  Sni.1.  e^^iul.      11  ssed 

in    17S.V      Ulan.haoi  .-s,  lui  AlueftOUl, 
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started  from  Dover  on  January  7  in  a  balloon  equipped  with  wings 
and  oars.  After  a  very  hazardous  voyage,  during  which  they  had 
to  cast  overboard  everything  movable  to  keep  from  drowning,  they 
landed  in  triumph  on  the  French  coast. 

An  attempt  to  duplicate  this  feat  was  made  shortly  afterward  by 
Rozier.  He  constructed  a  balloon  filled  with  hydrogen,  below  which 
hung  a  receiver  in  which  air  could  be  heated.  He  hoped  to  replace 
by  the  hot  air  the  losses  due  to  leakage  of  hydrogen.  Soon  after  the 
start  the  balloon  exploded,  due  to  the  escaping  gas  reaching  the  fire, 
and  Rozier  and  his  companion  were  dashed  on  the  cliffs  and  killed. 

EARLY  DIRIGIBLES 

Meusnier  the  Pioneer.  The  fact  that  the  invention  of  the 
dirigible  balloon  and  means  of  navigating  it  were  almost  simultane- 
ous is  very  little  known  today  and  much  less  appreciated.  Like 
the  aeroplane,  its  development  was  very  much  retarded  by  the  lack 
of  suitable  means  of  propulsion,  and  the  actual  history  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  this  field  dates  back  only  to  the  initial  circular 
flight  of  La  France  in  1885.  Still  the  principles  upon  which  success 
has  been  achieved  were  laid  down  within  a  year  of  the  appearance 
of  Montgolfier's  first  gas  bag.  Lieutenant  ]VIeusnier,  who  subse- 
quently became  a  general  in  the  French  army,  must  really  be  credited 
with  being  the  true  inventor  of  aerial  navigation.  At  a  time  when 
nothing  whatever  was  known  of  the  science,  Meusnier  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  elaborating  at  one  stroke  all  the  laws  governing  the 
stability  of  an  airship,  and  calculating  correctly  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium  for  an  elongated  balloon,  after  having  strikingly  demon- 
strated the  necessity  for  this  elongation.  This  was  in  1784  and  Meus- 
nier's  designs  and  calculations  are  still  preserved  in  the  engineering 
section  of  the  French  War  Office  in  the  form  of  drawings  and  tables. 

But  as  often  proved  to  be  the  case  in  other  fields  of  research, 
his  efforts  went  unheeded.  How  marvelous  the  establishment  of 
these  numerous  principles  by  one  man  in  a  short  time  really  is,  can 
be  appreciated  only  by  noting  the  painfully  slow  process  that  has 
been  necessary  to  again  determine  them,  one  by  one,  at  considerable 
intervals  and  after  numerous  failures.  Through  not  following  the 
lines  which  he  laid  down,  aerial  navigation  lost  a  century  in  futile 
groping  about;  in  experiments  absolutely  without  method  or  sequence. 
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Meusnier's  designs  covered  two  dirigible  balloons  anci  that  he 
fully  appreciated  the  necessity  for  size  is  shown  by  the  dimensions 
of  the  larger,  which  unfortunately  was  never  built.  This  was  to  be 
260  feet  long  by  130  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  the 
elongation  being  exactly  twice  the  diameter.  In  other  words,  a  perfect 
ellipsoid,  which  was  a  logical  and,  in  fact,  the  most  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  spherical  form.  Although  increase*!  knowledge  of  wind 
resistance  and  the  importance  of  the  part  it  plays  has  provetl  his 
relative  dimensions  to  be  faulty,  a  study  of  the  principal  features 


Fig.  A.     MeuMiMr  Dirigibk  Batlooa 

of  his  machine  shows  that  he  anticipated  the  presentiljiy  dirigible 
of  the  most  successful  type  at  practically  every  point,  barring,  of 
course,  the  motive  power,  as  there  was  absolutely  notlung  available 
in  that  day  except  human  effort.  As  the  latter  wei^  more  than 
one-half  ton  per  horse-power,  it  goes  without  saying  that  Meusnier's 
balloon  would  have  been  dirigible  only  in  a  dead  calm. 

He  adopted  the  elongjited  form,  conceived  the  girth  fastening, 
the  triangular  orindeforniable  suspc*nsion,  the  air  ballocMiet  and  its 
pumps,  aiul  the  screw  pnnn-ller,  nil  of  which  are  to  be  fouml  in  the 
dirigibles  of  present-<lay  French  construction.  Fig.  5.   It  need  acarody 
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be  added  that  the  French  have  not  only  devoted  a  greater  amount 
of  time  and  effort  to  the  development  of  the  dirigible  than  any  other 
nation,  but  have  also  met  with  the  greatest  success  in  its  use.  It 
was  not  until  1886,  or  more  than  a  century  after  Meusnier  had  first 
elaborated  those  principles,  that  their  value  became  known.  They 
were  set  forth  by  Lieutenant  Letourne,  of  the  French  engineers,  in 
a  paper  presented  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences  by  General  Perrier. 
In  one  form  or  another,  the  salient  features  of  Meusnier's  diri- 
gible will  be  found  embodied  in  the  majority  of  attempts  of  later 
days.  His  large  airship  was  designed  to  consist  of  double  envelope, 
the  outer  container  of  which  was  to  provide  the  strength  necessary, 
and  it  was  accordingly  reinforced  by  bands.  The  inner  envelope  was 
to  provide  the  container  for  the  gas  and  was  not  called  upon  to  sup- 
port any  weight.  This  inner  bag  or  balloon  proper  was  designed 
to  be  only  partially  inflated  and  the  space  between  the  two  was  to  be 
occupied  by  air  which  could  be  forced  into  it  at  two  points  at  either 
end,  by  pumps,  so  as  to  maintain  the  pressure  on  the  gas  bag  uniform 
regardless  of  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  its  contents.  Here  in 
principle  was  the  air  balloonet  of  today.  Instead  of  employing  a  net 
to  hang  >the  car  from  the  outer  envelope,  the  former  was  attached 
by  means  of  a  triangular  suspension  system  fastened  to  a  heavy  rope 
band,  or  girth,  encircling  the  outer  envelope.  At  the  three  points 
where  the  lifting  rope  members  met,  a  shaft  running  the  length  of 
the  car  and  carrying  what  Meusnier  described  as  "revolving  oars" 
was  installed.  These  constituted  the  prototype  of  the  screw  pro- 
peller, invented  for  aerial  navigation  at  a  time  long  antedating  the 
use  of  steam  for  marine  use.  Thus  he  devised:  (1)  The  air  balloonet 
to  husband  the  gas  supply  and  thus  prevent  the  deformation  of  the 
outer  container  or  support,  as  well  as  to  provide  stability;  (2)  the 
triangular  suspension  to  attain  longitudinal  stability;  and  (3)  the 
screw  propeller  for  propulsion,  beside  selecting  the  proper  location 
for  the  latter. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DIRIGIBLE 

Ability  to  Float.  If  ability  to  rise  in  the  air  depended  merely 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  principle  that  made  it  possible,  it  undoubt- 
edly would  have  been  accomplished  many  centuries  ago.    As  already 
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tin  1111- Mini,  Arcl»iine<les  e.stahlishwl  the  fact  that  a  body  upon  float* 
ing  in  a  fluid  displaces  an  amount  of  the  latter  equal  in  weight  to 
the  body  itself,  and  upon  this  theory  was  formulated  the  now  well- 
known  law,  that  every  body  plunged  into  a  fluid  is  subjected  by  this 
fluid  to  a  pressure  from  below,  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid 
displaced  by  the  btxly.  Consequently,  if  the  weight  of  the  latter 
l)e  less  than  that  of  the  fluid  it  displaces,  the  body  will  float.  It  is 
by  reason  of  this  that  the  iron  ship  floats  and  the  fish  swims  in  water. 
If  the  weight  of  the  botly  and  the  displacetl  water  be  the  same,  the 
Ixnly  will  remain  in  equilibrium  in  the  water  at  a  certain  level,  and 
if  that  of  the  body  be  greater,  it  will  sink.  All  three  of  these  factors 
are  I'ound  in  the  fish,  which,  with  the  aid  of  its  natatory  gland,  can 
rise  to  the  surface,  sink  to  the  bottom,  or  remain  suspended  at  difl'er- 
cnt  k'Nols  To  accomplish  these  changes  of  specific  gravity,  the  fish 
fills  this  gland  with  air,  dilating  it  until  full,  or  compressing  and 
emptying  it.  In  this  we  find  a  perfect  analogv'  to  the  air  ball(K)net 
of  the  dirigible,  which  ser\'es  the  same  purposes.  The  method  by 
which  lifting  power  is  obtained  in  the  dirigible  is  exactly  the  same 
as  ill  tlie  case  of  the  balloon. 

But  once  in  the  air,  a  balloon  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  part  of  the  atmosphere.  There  is  absolutely  no  sensation  of  move- 
inrut,  either  vertically  or  horizontally.  The  earth  appears  to  dit^ 
away  from  l)eneath  and  to  sweep  by  horizontally,  and  regardless  of 
how  violently  the  wind  may  be  blounng,  the  balloon  is  always  in  m 
(lead  calm  because  it  is  really  part  of  the  wind  itself  and  is  traveling 
with  it  at  exactly  the  same  speed.  If  it  were  not  for  the  loss  of  lift- 
ing jKiwer  through  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  gas,  making 
it  necessary  to  permit  its  escape  in  ortler  to  avoid  rising  to  incon- 
venient heights  on  a  very  warm  day,  an«l  the  sacrifice  of  ballast  to 
prevent  coming  to  earth  at  night,  the  al>ility  of  a  balloon  to  stay  up 
would  l)e  limited  only  by  the  endurance  of  its  crew  and  the  quantity 
of  provisions  it  was  able  to  transport.  As  the  use  of  air  bdUoooeCs 
in  the  dirigible  takes  care  of  this,  the  question  of  lifting  power  presents 
no  particular  difficulty.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  [)n»viding  sufficient 
gas  to  sup|K)rt  the  increaseil  weight  of  the  car,  motor  and  its  aooe^ 
sorii-s,  and  the  cn"W  of  the  larger  vessel,  with  a  factor  of  safety  to 
allow  for  «'inergencies.  in  order  to  permit  of  stavim»  in  tlie  atr  Ion? 
enough  to  make  a  protnicteil  voyage. 
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Air  Resistance  vs.  Speed.  Unless  a  voyage  is  to  be  governed 
in  its  direction  entirely  by  the  wind,  the  dirigible  must  possess  a 
means  of  moving  contrary  to  the  latter.  The  moment  this  is 
attempted,  resistance  is  encountered,  and  it  is  this  resistance  of  the 
air  that  is  responsible  for  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  design  of  the 
dirigible.  To  drive  it  against  the  wind,  it  must  have  power;  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  the  motor  necessary,  the  size  of  the  gas  bag  must 
be  increased.  But  with  the  increase  in  size,  the  amount  of  resistance 
is  greatly  multiplied  and  the  power  to  force  it  through  the  air  must 
be  increased  correspondingly.    The  law  is  approximately  as  follows : 

Where  the  surface  moves  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  it^  plane,  the 
resistance  is  proportional  to  the  extent  of  the  surface,  to  the  square  of 
the  speed  with  ivhich  the  surface  is  moved  through  the  air,  and  to  a 
coefficient,  the  mean  value  of  which  is  0.125. 

This  coefficient  is  a  doubtful  factor,  the  figure  given  having  been 
worked  out  years  ago  in  connection  with  the  propulsion  of  sailing 
vessels.  Its  value  varies  according  to  later  experimenters  between 
.08  and  .16,  the  mean  of  the  more  recent  investigations  of  Renard, 
Eiffel,  and  others  who  have  devoted  considerable  study  to  the  matter, 
being  .08.  This  is  dwelt  upon  more  in  detail  under  "Aerodynamics" 
and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  values  of  the  coefficient  K,  given  here, 
do  not  agree  with  those  stated  in  that  article.  They  serve,  how- 
ever, to  illustrate  the  principles  in  question. 

In  accordance  with  this  law,  doubling  the  speed  means  quad- 
rupling the  resistance  of  the  air.  For  instance,  a  surface  of  IB  square 
feet  moving  directly  against  the  air  at  a  speed  of  10  feet  per  second 
will  encounter  a  resistance  of  16X100  (square  of  the  speed)  X0.125 
=  200  pounds  pressure.  Doubling  the  speed,  thus  bringing  it  up 
to  20  feet  per  second,  would  give  the  equation  16  X  400  X  0.125  =  800 
pounds  pressure,  or  w4th  the  more  recent  value  of  the  coefficient 
of  .08,  512  pounds  pressure.  The  first  consideration  is  accord- 
ingly to  reduce  the  amount  of  surface  moving  at  right  angles.  The 
resistance  of  a  surface  having  tapering  sides  w^hich  cut  through  or 
divide  the  molecules  of  air  instead  of  allowing  them  to  impinge 
directly  upon  it,  is  greatly  diminished;  hence,  Meusnier's  principle 
of  elongation.  If  we  take  the  same  panel  presenting  16  square  feet 
of  surface  and  build  out  on  it  a  hemisphere,  its  resistance  at  a  speed 
of  10  feet  per  second  will  be  exactly  half,  or  a  pressure  of  100  pounds. 
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Fig.  6.     Gtll«nl  Dihcible 


!'y  further  modifying  this  so  as  to  represent  a  sharp  point,  or  acute- 

!it:l('<l  cone,  it  will  be  38  pounds.    There  could  accordingly  be  no 
(|iir  tiMM    of    attempting 

.  proj)cl  a  spherical 
;>alloon. 

It    is    necessary   to 

licet  a  form  that  pre- 
-ents  as  small  a  surface 
as  possible  to  the  air  as 
the  balloon  advances, 
while  preserving  themax- 

Mium  lifting  power.    But 
jK-rience  has  strikingly 

■monstrated  the  analogy  between  marine  and  aerial  practice — not 

:ily  is  the  shape  of  the  bow  of  the  ves-sel  of  great  imptirtance  but, 

kewise,  the  stern.    The  profile  of  the  latter  may  permit  of  an  easy 

union  of  the  molecules  of  air  separated  by  tlie  former,  or  it  may 

low  them  to  come  together  again  suddenly,  clashing  with  one  an- 

'  her  and  producing  disturbing  c<ldics  just  behind  the  moving  body. 

I)  carry  the  compari.son  with  a  marine  vessel  a  bit  further,  the  form 
lich  as  to  give  an  easy  "shear,"  or  sweep  from  stem  to 

iru. 

That   early  investi- 

.  I  tors  appreciated  this  is 

lown  by  the  fact  that 

■  iffard  in  1852,  Fig.  «. 
I  )e  Ix)me  in  1872,  Fig.  7, 
rissandier  in   1884,  and 

intos-Dumont    in    his 

umerous    attempts,    a- 

'>pted  a  spindlc-shape<l 

r  "fusiform"  ball(K)n.  In 

ther  words,  their  shape, 

iually  pointitl  at  either 

u\,  was  symmetrical  in 

lation   to  their   central    plan. 

lapted  to  the  re(|uiremcnts  of  the  bow  did  not  serve  equally  weM 
r  the  stem,  was  demonstrati>d  for  the  first  time  by  Reiuurd,  to 


rt«  7.     D*  LOm  DWcibli 

However,    that  the   shape  best 
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whom  credit  must  be  given  for  a  very  large  part  of  the  scientific 
development  of  the  dirigible.  Almost  a  century  earlier,  Marey- 
Monge  had  laid  down  the  principle  that  to  be  successfully  pro- 
pelled through  the  air,  the  balloon  must  have  "the  head  of  a  cod 
and  the  tail  of  a  mackerel."  Nature  exemplifies  the  truth  of  this 
in  all  swiftly  moving  fishes  and  birds.  Renard  accordingly  adopted 
what  may  best  be  termed  the  "pisciform"  type,  viz,  that  of  a  dis- 
symmetrical fish  with  the  larger  end  serving  as  the  bow;  and  the 
performances  of  the  Renard,  Lebaudy,  and  Clement-Bayard  airships 
have  shown  that  this  is  the  most  advantageous  form. 

The  pointed  stern  prevents  the  formation  of  eddies  and  the 
creation  of  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  wake  which  would  impose  addi- 
tional thrust  on  the  bow.  Zeppelin  has  disregarded  this  factor  by 
adhering  to  the  purely  cylindrical  form  with  short  hemispherical 
bow  and  stern,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  while  other  German  inves- 
tigators originally  followed  this  precedent,  they  have  gradually 
abandoned  it,  owing  to  the  noticeable  retarding  effect. 

Critical  Size  of  Bag.  Next  in  importance  to  the  best  form  to 
be  given  the  vessel,  is  the  most  effective  size — something  which  has 
a  direct  bearing  upon  its  lifting  power.  This  depends  upon  the 
volume,  while  the  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  sur- 
face presented.  Greater  lifting  power  can  accordingly  be  obtained 
by  keeping  the  diameter  down  and  increasing  the  length.  But  the 
resistance  is  also  proportionate  to  the  square  of  the  speed,  while 
the  volume,  or  lifting  power,  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  container,  so  that  in  doubling  the  latter,  the  resistance  of  the 
vessel  at  a  certain  speed  is  increased  only  four  times  while  its  lifting 
capacity  is  increased  eight  times.  Consequently  the  larger  dirigible 
is  very  much  more  efficient  than  the  smaller  one  since  it  can  carry 
so  much  more  weight  in  the  form  of  a  motor  and  fuel  in  proportion 
to  its  resistance  to  the  air.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  assume  a  rec- 
tangular container  with  square  ends  1  foot  each  way  and  5  feet  long. 
Its  volume  will  be  5  cubic  feet  and  if  the  lifting  power  of  the  gas  be 
assumed  as  2  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  its  total  lifting  power  will  be  5 
pounds.  If  a  motor  weighing  exactly  5  pounds  per  horse-powder 
be  assumed,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  motor  which  such  a  balloon 
could  carry  would  be  limited  to  1  horse-power,  neglecting  the  weight 
of  the  container. 
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Double  these  dimensions  and  the  container  will  th€*n  measure 
2X2X  10  feet,  giving  a  volume  of  40  cubic  feet,  and  a  lifting  [wwer,  on 
the  basis  already  assumed,  of  a  motor  capable  of  producing  8  horse- 
power, and  this  without  taking  into  consideration  that  as  the  size 
of  the  motor  increases,  its  weight  per  horse-powqr  decreases.  The 
balloon  of  twice  the  size  will  thus  have  a  motor  of  8  horse-power  to 

(Tcome  the  resistance  of  the  head-on  surface  of  4  square  feet,  or 
_'  horse-power  per  square  foot  of  transverse  section,  whereas  the 
!'  lUoon  of  half  the  size  will  have  only  1  horse-power  per  square  foot 

transverse  section.    It  is,  accordingly,  not  practicable  to  construct 

lall  dirigibles  such  as  the  various  airships  built  by  Santos-Dumont 
lor  his  e.\|)eriments,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous 
limitations  that  will  Ix?  obvious,  restricting  an  increase  in  size  beyond 

certain  point,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  various 
/» ppelin  airships. 

To  make  it  serviceable,  what  Berget  terms  the  "independent 

ced"  of  a  dirigible,  i.e.,  its  power  to  move  itself  against  the  wind, 

must  be  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  travel  under  normally  prevailing 

atmosi)heric  conditions.    These  naturally  differ  greatly  in  different 

countries  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  country,     ^^^le^e  mete- 

ological  tables  showed  the  prevailing  winds  in  a  certain  dbtrict 
exceed  15  miles  an  hour  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  year,  it 

>uld  be  useless  to  construct  an  airship  with  a  speed  of  15  miles 

I  hour  or  less  for  use  in  that  particular  district,  as  the  number 
<  if  days  in  the  year  in  which  one  could  travel  to  and  from  a  certain 
starting  point  would  be  limited.  Tliis  intrmluces  another  factor 
^vhich  has  a  vital  bearing  upon  the  size  of  the  vessel.    Refer  to  the 

ures  just  cited  and  assume  further  that  by  doubling  the  dimensions 

<1  making  the  airship  capable  of  transporting  a  motor  of  S  horse- 
i/*)wer,  it  has  a  speetl  of  10  miles  an  hour.  It  is  desired  to  double  thb. 
But  the  resistance  of  the  surface  presented  increases  as  the  square  of 
the  s|M'e<l.  Hence,  it  will  not  avail  merely  to  double  the  power  of 
the  motor.  Exj)erien(x'  has  demonstrated  that  the  power  necessary 
to  increase  the  siHtnl  of  the  same  Inxly,  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  cube  of  the  sixtil,  so  that  instead  of  a  IC-horse-power  motor  in  the 

i>e  mentioned,  one  of  ()4  horse-iK)wer  would  be  needed.  There  are, 
.mortlingly.  a  numlHT  of  elements  that  must  lie  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  determinirg  the  size  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  balloon. 
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Fabric  and  Color.  As  the  gas  is  frequently  under  considerable 
pressure  when  the  balloon  expands  under  the  influence  of  the  suns' 
heat,  a  great  deal  of  experiment  has  been  necessary  to  find  the  best 
class  of  fabric  for  the  making  of  the  envelope.  Under  the  pressure, 
an  ordinary  fabric  would  stretch  and  permit  the  escape  of  a  large 
percentage  of  the  gas.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  weave  any 
fabric  that  will  be  close  enough  to  hold  hydrogen  under  pressure, 
so  that  recourse  is  had  to  a  combination  of  cloth  and  rubber.  The 
cloth  is  an  extremely  fine  weave  of  cotton  even  lighter  and  closer 
than  the  best  of  racing  yacht  duck,  and  it  is  combined  with  rubber 
under  heavy  pressures.  Three  layers  of  this  rubberized  fabric  are 
cemented  together  to  form  what  is  known  as  "balloon  cloth,"  which 
is  about  as  impermeable  a  material  as  can  be  made  without  involv- 
ing undue  weight.  The  necessity  of  using  rubbeV  in  it  has  intro- 
duced a  complication,  it  having  been  found  by  experiment  that 
rubber  is  strongly  attacked  by  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  sunlight, 
which  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  balloon  envelopes  are 
usually  found  more  or  less  damaged  after  a  high  ascension,  the 
influence  of  these  rays  being  much  greater  at  the  higher  altitudes. 
To  offset  this,  experiments  are  being  made  in  the  introduction  of 
coloring  matter  in  the  fabric,  some  envelopes  having  been  dyed 
yellow  and  others  red.  M.  Reynaud,  who  has  conducted  a  series 
of  experiments  illustrating  the  damage  suffered  by  rubber  when 
subjected  to  the  light  of  a  mercury  vapor  lamp  with  a  quartz  tube, 
which  is  a  powerful  source  of  such  rays,  recommends  red  as  absorb- 
ing both  the  violet  and  blue  rays. 

Static  Equilibrium.  Having  settled  upon  the  size  and  shape, 
there  must  be  an  appropriate  means  of  attaching  the  car  to  carry 
the  power  plant,  its  accessories  and  control,  and  the  crew.  While 
apparently  a  simple  matter,  this  involves  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  the  design — that  of  stability.  A  long  envelope  of  com- 
paratively small  diameter  being  necessary  for  the  reasons  given, 
it  is  essential  that  this  be  maintained  with  its  axis  horizontal.  In 
calm  air,  the  balloon,  or  container,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
two  forces:  One  is  its  weight,  applied  to  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  system  formed  by  the  balloon,  its  car,  and  all  the  supports; 
the  other  is  the  thrust  of  the  air,  applied  at  a  point  known  as  the 
center  of  thrust  and  which  will  differ  with  different  designs,  accord- 
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ing  as  the  car  is  suspended  nearer  or  farther  away  from  the  balUxin. 
If  the  latter  contained  only  the  gas  used  to  inflate  it,  with  no  car 
or  other  weight  to  carry,  the  center  of  gravity  and  the  center  of 
thrust  would  coincide,  granting  that  the  weight  of  the  envelope  were 
^'ligible.    As  this  naturally  can  not  be  the  case,  these  forces  are 

I  a  continuation  of  each  other.  But  as  they  must  necessarily  be 
(tjual  if  the  balloon  is  neither  ascending  nor  descending,  it  follows 
that  they  will  cause  the  balloon  to  turn  until  they  are  a  continua- 

II  of  each  other,  and  in  the  case  of  a  pisciform  balloon,  this  will 
cause  it  to  tilt  downward.  Like  a  ship  with  too  much  cargo  for- 
ward, it  would  be  what  sailors  term  "down  at  the  head." 

As  this  would  be  neither  convenient  nor  compatible  with  rapid 

)pulsion,  it  must  be  avoided  by  distributing  the  weight  along  the 
( ar  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  balloon  is  horizontal,  the  forces 
represented  by  the  prt»ssure  above  and  the  weight  below,  must  be  in 
the  same  periK?ndicular.  This  is  necessary  to  insure  static  equilibrium, 
or  a  horizontal  position  while  in  a  state  of  rest.  To  bring  this  about, 
the  connections  between  the  car  and  the  balloon  must  always  main- 
tain the  same  relative  position,  which  is  further  complicated  by  the 

t  that  they  must  be  flexible  at  the  same  time. 
Longitudinal   Stability.    But  the  longitudinal  gtability  of  the 

^hip  Hs  a  whole  must  be  preserved,  and    this   also  involves  its 

inhiliiy  of  direction.    Its  axis  must  be  a  tangent  to  the  course  it 

descril)es,  if  the  latter  be  curvilinear,  or  parallel  with  the  direction 

"f  this  course  where  the  course  itself  is  straight.    This  is  apparently 

uiething  which  should  be  taken  care  of  by  the  rudder,  any  ten- 

!»cy  on  the  part  of  the  airship  to  diverge  from  its  course  being  cor- 
rcctwl  by  the  i)ilot.  But  a  boat  that  needed  constant  attention  to 
the  helm  to  keep  it  on  its  course  would  be  put  down  as  a  "cranky" 

in  other  words,  of  faulty  design  in  the  hull.  A  dirigible  having 
the  same  defect  would  l)e  difficult  to  navigate,  as  the  rudder  alone 
would  not  suffice  to  correct  this  tendency  in  emergencies.  Stability 
of  direction  is,  accordingly,  provide*!  for  in  the  design  of  the  IjalliKm 
itself,  and  this  is  the  chief  reason  for  adopting  the  form  of  a  large- 
heatleil  and  slendrr-lxnlicd  fish,  as  already  outlined.  This  briofi 
.^^  center  of  gravity  forward  and  makes  of  the  long  tail  an  effective 
IBPer  which  overcomes  any  tendency  of  the  ship  to  diverge  from  the 

urse  it  should  follow,  by  causing  the  resistance  of  the  air  itself  to 
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bring  it  back  into  line.  However,  the  envelope  of  the  balloon  itself 
would  not  suffice  for  this,  so  just  astern  of  the  latter,  "stabilizing 
surfaces"are  placed,consisting  of  vertical  planes  fixed  to  the  envelope. 
These  form  the  keel  of  the  dirigible  and  are  analogous  to  the  keel  of 
the  ship.  Stability  of  direction  is  thus  obtained  naturally  without 
having  constant  recourse  to  the  rudder,  which  is  employed  only 
to  alter  the  direction  of  travel. 

The  comparison  between  marine  and  aerial  navigation  must  be 
carried  even  further.  These  vertical  planes,  or  "keel,"  prevent 
rolling;  it  is  equally  necessary  to  avoid  pitching — far  more  so  than 
in  the  case  of  a  vessel  in  water.  So  that  while  the  question  of  sta- 
bility of  direction  is  intimately  connected  with  longitudinal  stability, 
other  means  are  required  to  insure  the  latter.  The  airship  must 
travel  on  an  "even  keel,"  except  when  ascending  or  descending, 
and  the  latter  must  be  closely  under  the  control  of  the  pilot,  as 
otherwise  the  balloon  may  incline  at  a  dangerous  angle.  This  shows 
the  importance  of  an  unvarying  connection  between  the  car  and  the 
envelope  to  avoid  defective  longitudinal  stability.  Assume,  for 
instance,  that  the  car  is  merely  attached  at  each  end  of  a  single 
line.  The  car,  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  balloon,  and  the  two  sup- 
ports would  then  form  a  rectangle.  When  in  a  state  of  equilibrium 
the  weight  and  the  thrust  are  acting  in  the  same  line.  Now  suppose 
that  the  pilot  desires  to  descend  and  inclines  the  ship  downward. 
The  center  of  gravity  is  then  shifted  farther  forward  and  the  two 
forces  are  no  longer  in  line. 

But  as  the  connections  permit  the  car  to  swing  in  a  vertical 
plane,  the}^  permit  the  latter  to  move  forward  and  parallel  with  the 
balloon,  thus  forming  a  parallelogram  instead  of  a  rectangle.  This 
causes  the  center  of  gravity  to  shift  even  farther,  and  as  one  of  the 
most  serious  causes  of  longitudinal  stability  is  the  movement  of  the 
gas  itself,  it  would  also  rush  to  the  back  end  and  cause  the  balloon 
to  "stand  on  its  head."  As  the  tendency  of  the  gas  is  thus  to  aug- 
ment any  inclination  accidentally  produced,  the  vital  necessity  of 
providing  a  suspension  that  is  incapable  of  displacement  with  rela- 
tion to  the  balloon  is  evident.  Here  is  where  the  importance  of  iNIeus- 
nier's  conception  of  the  principle  of  triangular  suspension  comes  in. 
Instead  of  being  merely  supported  by  direct  vertical  connections 
with  the  balloon,  the  ends  of   the   car   are  also  attached  to  the 
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opposite  ends  of  the  envelope,  forming  opposite  triangles.  This  gives 
an  unvarying  attachment,  so  that  when  the  ballwMi  inclines,  the  car 
maintains  its  relative  iK)sition,  and  the  weight  no  longer  Ix'ing  a  pro- 
longation of  the  thrust,  the  two  forces  tend  to  pull  each  other  back 
in  the  same  line,  or,  in  other  words,  to  "trim  ship."  Granting  a 
pr<)i)er  form  of  hall<M)n  or  gas  container  to  start  with,  it  will  l)e  evi- 
dent that  due  attention  to  the  principles  just  outlinetl  will  pHnluce 
a  vessel  that  will  not  only  hold  to  its  course  without  fatiguing  the 
pilot,  but  that  will  also  not  l>e  subject  to  a  tendency  to  pitch  or  roll. 
As  air  is  much  easier  to  displace  than  watt^r,  it  will  l)e  evident  that 
either  of  these  characteristics  would  In*  far  more  dangerous  in  an 
airship  than  in  a  marine  vessel  and  they  would  naturally  be  suf- 
ficient to  condemn  it,  even  in  the  absence  of  other  shortcomings. 

Dynamic  Equilibrium.  In  addition  to  being  able  to  preserve 
its  static  equilibrium  and  to  possess  proper  longitudinal  stability, 
the  successful  airship  must  also  maintain  its  dynamic  equilibrium — 
the  equilibrium  of  the  airship  in  motion.  This  may  be  made  clear 
by  referring  to  the  well-known  exixxiients  adopted  to  navigate 
the  ordinary  spherical  balloon.  To  rise,  its  weight  is  diminished  by 
gradually  pouring  sand  from  the  bags  which  are  always  carried  as 
bidlast.  To  descend,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  total  weight  of 
the  balloon  and  its  car,  and  the  only  method  of  acc*omplishing  this 
is  to  permit  the  escape  of  some  of  the  gas,  the  specific  lightness 
of  which  constitutts  the  lifting  power  of  the  ball«K)n.  As  the  ga.s 
escajK's,  the  thrust  of  the  air  on  the  balloiin  is  decreasetl  and  it 
sinks — the  ascensional  effort  diminishing'  in  proportion  to  tli« 
amount  t)f  gas  that  is  lost.  The  balloon.  «)r  the  container  itself, 
b<'ing  merely  a  spherical  bag,  on  the  up|K»r  hemispherical  half  of 
which  the  net  supporting  the  car  presses  at  all  i)oints,  the  question 
of  deformation  is  not  a  serious  one.  Before  it  assumed  projMjr- 
tions  where  the  bag  might  b<»  in  danger  of  (x)llapsing,  the  l>alUK>n 
would  have  had  to  come  to  earth  through  lack  of  lifting  power 
to  longer  sustain  it.  Owing  to  its  far  greater  size,  as  well  as  to  the 
form  of  the  surface  whicli  it  presents  to  the  air  pressure,  sudi  a  crude 
metluMl  is  luiturally  not  applicid)le  to  the  <lirigible. 

Dynamic  e((uilibriuni  nnist  take  into  acct)unt  not  only  its  weight 
ami  the  sustaining  prt^ssun*  of  the  air.  but  also  the  resistamr  of  the 
air  exerted  u]xm  its  envelope.     This  resistantx*  depends  uiK>n  tin- 
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dimensions  and  the  shape  of  that  envelope,  and  in  calculations  the 
latter  is  always  assumed  to  be  invariable.  Assume,  for  instance, 
that  to  descend  the  pilot  of  a  dirigible  allowed  some  of  the  hydrogen 
gas  to  escape.  As  the  airship  came  down,  it  would  have  to  pass 
through  strata  of  air  of  constantly  increasing  pressure  as  the  earth 
is  approached.  The  reason  for  this  will  be  apparent  as  the  lower 
strata  bear  the  weight  of  the  entire  atmosphere  above  them.  The 
confined  gas  will  no  longer  be  sufficient  to  distend  the  envelope, 
the  latter  losing  its  shape  and  becoming  flabby.  As  the  original 
form  is  no  longer  retained,  the  center  of  resistance  of  the  air  will 
likewise  have  changed  together  with  the  center  of  thrust,  and  the 
initial  conditions  will  no  longer  obtain.  But  as  the  equilibrium  of 
the  airship  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  these  conditions,  it 
will  be  lost  if  they  vary. 

Function  of  Balloonets.  In  the  function  of  balloonets  is  realized 
the  importance  of  the  principle  established  by  Meusnier.  It  was 
almost  a  century  later  before  it  was  rediscovered  by  Dupuy  de  Lome 
in  connection  with  his  attempts  to  make  balloons  dirigible.  That 
the  balloon  must  always  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  perfect  infla- 
tion has  been  pointed  out.  But  gas  is  lost  in  descents  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  through  the  permeability  of  the  envelope.  Unless 
it  is  replaced,  the  balloon  will  be  only  partially  inflated.  In  view 
of  the  great  volume  necessary,  it  requires  no  explanation  to  show 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  replace  the  gas  itself  by  fresh  hydrogen 
carried  on  the  car.  It  would  have  to  be  under  high  pressure  and 
the  weight  of  the  steel  cylinders  as  well  as  the  number  necessary  to 
transport  a  suflScient  supply  would  be  prohibitive.  Hence,  Meus- 
nier conceived  the  idea  of  employing  air.  But  this  could  not  be 
pumped  directly  into  the  balloon  to  mix  with  the  hydrogen  gas, 
as  the  resulting  mixture  would  not  only  still  be  as  inflammable  as 
the  former  alone,  but  it  would  also  contain  sufficient  oxygen  to 
create  a  very  powerful  and  infinitely  more  dangerous  explosive. 
This  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  air  balloo7iet. 

In  principle  the  balloonet  consists  of  dividing  the  interior  of  the 
envelope  into  two  cells,  the  larger  of  which  receives  the  light  gas 
while  the  smaller  is  intended  to  hold  air  and  terminates  in  a  tube 
extending  down  to  a  pump  in  the  car.  In  other  words,  a  fabric 
partition  adjacent  to  the  lower  part  of  the  envelope  inside  and  sub- 
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ject  to  deformation  at  will.  In  actual  practice  it  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  indeiK'iuicnt  cells  of  this  kind,  longitudinally  disiK)se<l  along 
the  lower  half  of  the  interior  of  the  envelope,  as  in  the  case  of  Well- 
man's  "America,"  which  was  equippetl  with  a  number  of  air  bal- 
loonets,  the  location  of  which  may  be  noted  by  referring  to  the 
illustrations  of  this  airshij).  Fig.  19. 

When  the  balloon  is  completely  inflated  with  hydrogen,  as  at 
the  beginning  of  an  ascent,  these  balloonets  lie  flat  against  the  lower 
part  of  the  envel()|)e,  exactly  like  a  lining.  As  the  airship  rises,  the 
gas  expands  owing  to  the  reduction  in  atmospheric  pressure  at  a 
higher  altitude,  as  well  as  to  the  influence  of  heat.  With  the  increase 
in  pressure,  uniform  inflation  is  maintained  by  the  escape  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  gas  through  the  automatic  valves  provided  for  the 
purpose.  Unless  this  took  place,  the  internal  pressure  might  assume 
proportions  placing  the  balloon  in  danger  of  blowing  up.  To  avoid 
this,  a  pressure  gauge  communicating  with  the  gas  compartment 
is  one  of  the  most  important  instruments  on  the  control  board  of 
the  car,  and  should  its  reading  indicate  a  failure  of  the  automatic 
valves,  the  pilot  must  reduce  the  pressure  by  operating  a  hand 
valve.  But  as  the  car  descends,  the  increased  external  pressure 
causes  a  recontraction  of  the  gas  until  it  no  longer  suffices  to  fill  the 
envelope.  To  replace  the  loss  the  air  pumps  are  utilized  to  force 
air  into  the  air  balloonets  until  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  gas  and 
air  in  the  difTorent  compartments  wiuals  the  original  volume.  In 
this  manner,  the  initial  conditions,  upon  which  the  wiuilibrium  of 
the  airship  is  based,  are  always  maintaimnl. 

lliis  is  not  the  only  methcxl  of  correcting  for  change  in  volume, 
nor  of  maintaining  the  longitudinal  stability  of  the  whole  fabric, 
the  importance  of  which  has  already  been  detailed,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  the  most  practical.  It  is  possible  to  give  the 
baIl(M)n  a  rigid  frame  over  which  the  envelojx?  is  stretche<I  aiul  to 
attach  the  car  by  means  of  a  rigid  metal  susi)ension,  as  in  the  various 
Zeppelin  airships,  or  to  take  it  serai-rigid,  as  in  the  (Iross.  another 
German  type  in  which  Zepi)elin's  prece<lent  was  folU»wed  only  in 
the  cTi.se  of  the  susiK'nsion.  To  prevent  deformation  by  this  mcAUs, 
the  balloon  is  provided  with  an  absolutely  rigid  skeleton  of  aluminum 
tulies.  This  framing  is  in  the  shape  of  a  numl)er  of  uniform  cylin- 
sections,  «)r  gas  comjmrtments,  each  one  of  which  accom- 
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modates  an  independent  balloon,  while  over  the  entire  frame  a  very 
strong  but  light  fabric  constituting  the  outer  or  protecting  envelope 
is  stretched  taut.  The  idea  of  the  numerous  independent  balloons 
is  to  insure  a  high  factor  of  safety  as  the  loss  of  the  entire  contents 
of  two  or  three  of  them  through  accident  would  not  dangerously 
affect  the  lifting  power  of  the  whole.  Apart  from  its  great  expense, 
the  rigid  nature  of  this  construction  makes  it  a  delicate  thing  to 
handle  on  the  ground,  as  witness  the  numerous  wrecks  that  have 
attended  the  landings  of  the  huge,  non-flexible  mass.  To  minimize 
this  risk  in  starting,  its  "home  port"  had  to  be  made  in  the  form  of 
a  floating  shed,  anchored  only  at  one  end  so  that  the  ship  could  always 
emerge  to  "leeward." 

The  system  of  air  balloonets  has  accordingly  been  adopted  by 
every  other  designer,  in  variously  modified  forms,  as  illustrated  by 
the  German  dirigible  Parseval,  in  which  but  two  air  bags  were 
employed,  one  at  either  end.  They  were  interconnected  by  an  external 
tube  to  which  the  air-pump  discharge  was  attached,  and  were  also 
operated  by  a  counterbalancing  system  inside  the  gas  bag,  by  means 
of  which  the  inflation  of  one  balloonet,  as  the  after  one,  for  example, 
caused  the  collapse  of  the  other. 

Influence  of  Fish  Form  of  Bag.  But  a  condition  of  dynamic 
equilibrium  can  not  be  obtained  with  the  combined  aid  of  the  pre- 
cautions already  noted  to  secure  longitudinal  stability  and  that  of 
the  air  balloonet  in  maintaining  uniform  inflation.  Why  this  is  so 
will  be  clear  from  a  simple  example.  If  a  simple  fusiform  or  spindle- 
shaped  balloon  be  suspended  in  the  air  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the 
axis  of  which  passes  through  its  center  of  gravit}^  it  would  be  prac- 
tically pivoted  on  the  latter  and  would  be  extremely  sensitive  to 
influences  tending  to  tilt  it  up  or  down.  It  would  be  in  a  state  of 
"indifferent"  longitudinal  equilibrium.  As  long  as  the  axis  of  the  bal- 
loon remains  horizontal  and  the  air  pressure  is  coincident  with  that 
axis,  it  will  be  in  equilibrium,  but  an  equilibrium  essentially  unstable. 
Experiment  proves  that  the  moment  the  balloon  inclines  from 
the  horizontal  in  the  slightest  degree,  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
for  it  to  revolve  about  its  center  of  gravity  until  it  stands  vertical 
to  the  air  current,  or  is  standing  straight  up  and  down.  This,  of 
course,  refers  to  the  balloon  alone  without  any  attachments.  Such 
a  tendency  would  be  fatal,  amounting  as  it  does  to  absolute  instability. 
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If  instead  of  symmetrical  form,  tapering  toward  both  ends,  a 
pisciform  balloon  be  tried,  it  will  still  evidence  the  same  tendency, 
but  in  greatly  diminished  degree.  This  is  not  merely  the  theory 
affecting  its  stability  but  represents  the  findings  of  Col.  Charles 
Uenard,  who  undoubtedly  did  more  to  formulate  the  exact  laws 
governing  the  stability  of  a  dirigible  than  any  other  investigator  in 
this  field.  His  data  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  methodically  carried 
out  scries  of  experiments.  In  the  case  of  the  pisciform  balluon,  the 
disturbing  effect  is  due  in  unequal  degree,  to  the  diameter  of  the 
ball(M)n  and  its  inclination  and  si)eed,  whereas  the  steadying  effect 
de|K'nds  upon  the  inclination  and  diameter,  but  not  on  the  speed. 
The  disturbing  effect,  therefore,  deix^nds  solely  on  the  speed  and 
augments  very  rapidly  as  the  speed  increases.  It  v^-ill,  accordingly, 
be  apparent  that  there  is  a  certain  speed  for  which  the  two  effects 
are  ecjual,  and  Ix-yond  which  the  disturbing  influence,  depending  on 
speed,  will  overcome  the  steadying  effect. 

To  this  rate  of  travel,  Renard  applied  the  term  "critical  spee<l," 
and  when  this  is  exceeded  the  equilibrium  of  the  balloon  becomes 
unsUible.  To  obtain  this  data,  keels  of  varying  shapes  and  dimen- 
sions were  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  air,  the  force  of 
which  could  l>e  varied  at  will.  In  the  case  of  the  La  France,  the  first 
fish-shaiK'<l  dirigible,  the  critical  s|jeed  was  found  to  be  10  meters, 
or  approximately  39  feet  j)er  second,  a  speed  of  21.6  miles  per  hour, 
and  a  24-h<>rse-jK)wer  motor  suffices  to  drive  the  airship  at  this  rate 
of  travel.  But  the  internal  a)mbustion  motor  is  now  so  light  that 
a  dirigible  of  this  type  could  easily  lift  a  motor  capable  of  generating 
^•1  I"  100  horse-power.  With  thb  amount  of  power,  its  theoretic 
siKttl  would  Ikj  50  per  cent  greater,  or  33  miles  an  hour.  But  this 
could  not  Ik'  accomplished  in  practice  as  long  before  it  was  reached 
the  stability  would  become  precarious.  As  Colonel  Renard  obserNed 
in  the  instance  just  cited,  "If  the  balloon  were  providetl  with  a  100- 
horse-power  motor,  the  first  24  horse-iK)wer  would  make  it  go  and 
the  other  70  horse-iK)wer  would  break  our  ncvks." 

Steadyitig  Planer.  It  is  accordingly  necessary*  to  adopt  a  further 
expedi«nt  to  insure  stability.  This  takes  the  form  of  a  sj-stem  of 
fid  planes,  both  vertical  and  hori/ontal,  located  in  the  axis  of  the 
lloon  and  placed  a  considerable  distance  to  the  rear  of  the  center 
■gravity.    With  this  addition,  the  resemblance  of  the  after  end  of 
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the  balloon  to  the  feathering  of  an  arrow  is  apparent,  while  its  pur- 
pose is  similar  to  that  of  the  latter.  For  this  reason,  these  steadying 
planes  have  been  termed  the  empennage,  which  is  the  French  equiva- 
lent of  "arrow  feathering,"  while  its  derivative  empennation  is 
employed  to  describe  the  counteraction  of  this  disturbing  effect. 
In  the  La  France,  which  measured  about  230  feet  in  length  by  40 
feet  in  diameter,  the  area  of  the  planes  required  to  accomplish  this 
was  160  square  feet,  and  the  planes  themselves  were  placed  almost  100 
feet  to  the  rear  of   the   center  of  gravity.     By  referring   to  the 


Fig.  8.     La  Ville  de  Paris  Showing  Ballooneta 

illustrations  of  the  various  French  airships,  the  various  developments 
in  the  methods  of  accomplishing  this  will  be  apparent. 

In  the  Lebaudy  balloon,  it  took  the  form  of  planes  attached  to 
the  framework  between  the  car  and  the  balloon.  In  La  Patrie 
and  La  Republique,  the  resemblance  to  the  feathered  arrow  was 
completed  by  attaching  four  planes  in  the  form  of  a  cross  directly 
to  the  stern  of  the  balloon  itself.  But  as  weight,  no  matter  how  slight, 
is  a  disturbing  factor  at  the  end  of  a  long  lever,  such  as  is  represented 
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by  the  balKxm,  Uenard  devised  an  improvement  over  these  methods 
by  conceiving  the  use  of  hydrogen  balloonets  as  steadying  planes. 
This  idea  was  first  embodied  in  I^  \'ille  de  Paris,  Fig.  8,  in  the  form 
of  cylindrical  ball(K)nets,  and  as  conical  balloonets  on  the  Clement- 
Bayard.  These  balloonets  communicate  with  the  gas  chamber  proper 
of  the  ball(K)n  and  consequently  exert  a  lifting  pressure  which  com- 
pensates for  their  weight,  so  that  they  no  longer  have  the  draw- 
back of  constituting  an  unsyuunetrical  supplementary  load.  Zep- 
pelin provides  for  dynamic  stability  by  the  use  of  an  extremely 
long  car  along  the  length  of  which  a  considerable  weight  in  con- 
centrated form  may  be  displace<l  to  counteract  any  tendency  to  tilt. 
This,  however,  has  the  disadvantage  of  placing  a  great  and  ct)m- 
paratively  useless  additional  burden  on  the  lifting  power  of  the  car, 
and  is  neither  simple  nor  automatic  in  its  action,  as  is  the  empennage. 
Location  of  Propeller.  The  final  factor  of  importance  in  the 
design  of  the  successful  dirigible,  is  the  pro{)er  location  of  the  pro- 
pulsive effort  with  relation  to  the  balloon.  ThtH)retically,  this  should 
be  applieil  to  the  axis  of  the  balloon  itself,  a-s  the  latter  represents  the 
greater  part  of  the  resistance  offered  to  the  air.  .\t  least  one  attempt 
to  carry  this  out  in  practice  resulted  disastrously,  that  of  the  Brazilian 
airship  Pax,  while  the  form  adopted  by  Rose  in  which  the  proi)eller 
was  placet!  Ixjtween  the  twin  balloons  in  a  plane  parallel  with  their 
horizontal  axes,  was  not  a  success.  In  theory,  the  balloon  offers  such 
a  substantial  percentage  of  the  total  resistance  to  the  air  that  the 
area  of  the  car  and  the  rigging  were  originally  considere<I  practically 
negligible  by  c«)mparison.  .Vctually,  however,  this  is  not  the  case. 
Calculation  shows  that  in  the  aise  of  any  of  the  typical  French  airships 
mentioned,  the  sum  of  the  surface  of  the  siLspending  rigging  alone  is 
easily  the  equivalent  of  2  square  meters,  or  alM>ut  21  .square  feet, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  nunienuis knots, splices, pulleys, 
and  roj)es  employed  in  the  working  of  the  vessel,  air  tubes  commu- 
nicating with  the  air  ballcMniets,  and  the  like.  .\<ld  to  this  equivalent 
area  that  of  the  passtMigi-rs,  the  air  pump,  other  transverse  memlH'rs 
and  exiH)se<l  surfacvs.  and  the  total  will  Ih'  found  etpiivalent  to  a  quar- 
ter or  even  a  thiwl  tjf  the  transverse  section  of  the  l>aU(M)n  itself. 
tTo  insure  the  {HTnianently  horizt>ntal  position  of  the  ship  under 
e  combine«l  action  of  the  motor  and  the  air  reiustance,  a  position 
the  propeller  at  a  point  alx)ut  one-third  of  the  diameter  ol  the 
83 
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balloon  below  its  horizontal  axis  will  be  necessary.  Without  employ- 
ing a  rigid  frame  like  that  of  the  Zeppelin  and  the  Pax,  however,  such 
a  location  of  the  shaft  is  a  difficult  matter  for  constructional  reasons. 
Consequently,  it  has  become  customary  to  apply  the  driving  effort 
to  the  car  itself,  as  no  other  solution  of  the  problem  is  apparent. 
This  accounts  for  the  tendency  common  in  the  dirigible  to  "float  high 
forward,"  and  this  tilting  becomes  more  pronounced  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  the  car  is  hung  beneath  the  balloon.  The  term  "devia- 
tion" is  employed  to  describe  this  tilting  effect  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  propeller.  Conflicting  requirements  are  met  with  in  attempting 
to  reduce  this  by  bringing  the  car  closer  to  the  balloon  as  this  approx- 
imation is  limited  by  the  danger  of  operating  the  gasoline  motor  too 
close  to  the  huge  volume  of  inflammable  gas.  The  importance  of 
this  factor  may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  if  the  car  were 
placed  too  far  from  the  balloon,  the  propulsive  effect  would  tend  to 
hold  the  latter  at  an  angle  without  advancing  much,  owing  to  the 
vastly  increased  air  resistance  of  the  much  larger  surface  thus  pre- 
sented. The  best  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  found  by  placing 
the  motor  in  the  car  and  dri\'ing  a  shaft  located  between  the  car  and 
the  balloon  by  means  of  a  chain. 

This  has  not  been  very  generally  followed,  however,  owing  to  the 
different  ideas  prevailing  as  to  the  best  location  for  the  propeller 
itself.  In  the  Ville  de  Paris  and  the  Clement-Bayard,  it  is  placed  at 
the  bow  and  serves  to  draw  the  balloon  along.  Earlier  attempts, 
such  as  Giffard's,  De  Lome's,  and  the  Tissandier  airship,  patterned 
after  marine  practice  by  placing  it  at  the  stern.  The  constructor  of 
the  Lebaudy  and  La  Patrie  adopted  the  use  of  two  propellers,  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  car  and  almost  in  a  line  with  its  center,  this  also 
being  the  case  in  the  design  of  the  America,  except  that  the  latter 
was  provided  with  four  screws  altogether,  two  of  which  were  on 
swiveling  joints  to  allow  of  their  being  utilized  to  either  drive  the  ship 
ahead,  or  to  assist  in  its  ascent  or  descent  by  being  driven  at  right 
angles  to  their  shaft.  Zeppelin  also  employs  four  propellers  placed 
along  the  sides  of  the  car.  The  United  States  army  dirigible  has 
the  screw  forward,  while  the  British  military  airship  carries  it  at  the 
stern  of  a  very  short  car.  On  the  whole,  its  location  at  the  bow 
would  appear  to  offer  the  greatest  advantage,  where  a  single  propeller 
is  employed. 
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Relations  of  Speed  and  Radius  of  Travel.  The  various  factors 
influencing  the  s|)ec<l  of  a  dirigible  have  already  been  referred  to,  but 
it  will  l)e  ap{)arent  that  the  radius  of  action  is  of  equally  great  impor- 
tance. It  is  likewise  something  that  has  a  very  direct  bearing  u[K)n 
the  speed  and,  in  consequence,  upon  the  design  as  a  whole.  It  will 
be  apparent  that  to  be  of  any  great  value  for  military  or  other  pur- 
poses, the  dirigible  must  possess  not  only  sufficient  s|>eed  to  enable 
it  to  travel  to  any  point  of  the  compass  under  ordinarily  prevailing 
conditions  of  wind  and  weather,  but  it  must  likewise  be  able  to  remain 
in  the  air  ft>r  some  time  and  cover  considerable  distance  under  its  own 
power.  In  fact,  one  of  the  chief  advantages  jKJssessed  by  the  dirigible 
over  the  aeroplane  at  present  is  its  ability  to  make  long-sustained 
flights,  while  carrying  a  comparatively  large  crew  and  a  great  deal 
of  extra  weight. 

Total  Weight  per  Horse-Power  Hour.  As  is  the  case  in  almost 
every  point  in  the  design  of  the  dirigible,  conflicting  conditions  must 
be  reconcile*!  in  order  to  provide  it  with  a  power  plant  afTording 
sufficient  speed  with  ample  radius  of  action.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  power  requirements  increase  as  the  cube  of  the  speed, 
making  a  tremendous  addition  necessary  to  the  amount  of  power 
to  obtain  a  disproportionately  small  increase  in  velocity.  In  this 
connection  thereis  a  phase  of  the  motor  question  that  has  not  received 
the  attention  it  merits  up  to  the  present  time.  The  struggle  to  reduce 
weight  to  the  attainable  mininunn  has  made  weight  [ter  horse-ix)icer 
apparently  the  paramount  consideration — a  factor  to  whidi  other 
things  could  be  sacrificed.  And  this  is  quite  as  true  of  the  aen)plane 
motor  as  tliose  designed  for  use  in  the  dirigible.  But  it  is  quite  as 
important  to  make  the  machine  go  as  it  is  to  raise  it  in  the  air.  so  that 
the  questit)n  of  total  weight  per  horse-iH)wer  hour  will  undoubtwlly 
c-ome  in  for  much  more  attention  in  future,  particularly  since  weight 
per  horse-power  apjx'ars  to  have  approachtnl  so  closely  the  minimum 
attainable,  consistent  with  a  due  regard  for  reliability. 

The  relative  imjwrtance  of  these  two  factors  may  be  appreciated 
from  the  following  illustration: 

Assume,  for  instance,  a  1(K)  horse-i>ower  motor  of  a  total  wri^ht 
of  1,0(K)  pounds,  round  numlx'rs  iK'ing  chosen  merely  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity.  The  weight  per  horse-ix>wcr  of  such  an  engine  would  be 
10  iKjunds.    This  would  not  be  sufficient  data,  however,  from  which 
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the  design  of  a  dirigible  to  employ  that  motor  could  be  worked  out. 
Pounds  per  horse-power  usually  refers  to  a  bare  engine.  The  weight 
of  cooling  water,  lubricants,  accessories,  and  last,  but  far  from  least, 
that  of  the  fuel,  must  be  added.  For  example,  the  motor  referred 
to  may  be  assumed  to  require  1  pound  of  fuel  and  lubricant  per  horse- 
power per  hour  to  run  it  at  its  normal  output — i.  e.,  100  horse-power. 
This  means  that  it  will  consume  100  pounds  per  hour,  or  for  a  run  of  10 
hours,  1,000  pounds,  and  this  weight  must  be  added  to  that  of  the 
motor  itself  in  considering  the  design  from  the  standpoint  of  radius 
of  action.  On  the  above  basis,  1,000  horse-power  hours  will  be 
obtainable,  and  dividing  the  total  weight  of  motor  and  supplies 
(2,000  pounds)  by  this,  would  give  a  weight  of  2  pounds  per  horse- 
power hour. 

This  factor  depends  entirely  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  motor, 
while  its  weight  per  horse-power  is  a  question  of  its  construction  alone. 
It  requires  no  abstruse  calculations  to  show  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  have  the  same  number  of  pounds  for  the  weight  per  horse-power 
of  a  verj-^light  engine  that  consumes  a  great  deal  of  fuel,  as  it  is  with 
a  heavy  engine  that  consumes  very  little.  The  diminution  of  the 
weight  per  horse-power  hour  makes  possible  an  increase  in  the 
duration  of  the  voyage,  which  is  a  very  desirable  advantage,  but  as 
the  prime  factor  is  ability  to  rise,  improvement  that  involves  the 
addition  of  the  weight  is  closely  restricted  by  the  lifting  power  avail- 
able, so  that  radius  of  action  is  governed  by  numerous  considerations, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following: 

Take  a  dirigible  with  a  gas  capacity  of  12,000  cubic  feet,  equipped 
with  two  60-horse-power  motors,  giving  it  a  speed  of  36  miles  per 
hour.  The  engines  will  consume  130  pounds  of  fuel  per  hour,  and 
the  machine,  with  6  passengers,  will  have  sufficient  lifting  capacity  to 
carry  1,300  pounds  of  gasoline.  This  would  mean  traveling  for  10 
hours,  or  5  hours  in  each  direction,  if  necessary  to  return  to  the 
starting  point  as  is  usually  the  case.  This  would  mean  traveling  180 
miles  from  the  start — in  other  words,  the  radius  of  action  of  this 
dirigible  would  be  180  miles.  But  this  is  based  on  traveling  at 
maximum  speed  for  the  entire  period,  disregarding  the  prevailing 
winds,  the  influence  of  which  will  be  taken  up  later.  War  vessels 
seldom  steam  for  any  length  of  time  at  full  speed,  except  in  emer- 
gencies.   They  run  under  reduced  power,  or  at  a  "cruising  speed," 
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thus  greatly  extending  their  available  radius  of  action.  The  same 
thing  may  be  done  with  the  dirigible.  By  using  only  one  of  the 
motors  of  the  airship  in  question,  the  period  for  which  it  could  travel 
would  be  doubled.  The  propelling  power  will  be  then  only  CA)  horse- 
power. The  speed  will  be  divided  by  the  cubic  root  of  2,  bringing  it 
down  to  approximately  29  miles  an  hour.  But  as  the  single  motor 
will  consume  only  Go  jxjunds  of  fuel  per  hour,  it  will  have  20  hours 
of  travel, or  10  hours  to  go  and  10  to  return.so  that  its  radius  of  action 
will  be  290  miles.  The  importance  of  this  in  the  application  of  aerial 
navigation  to  military  service  will  be  plain. 

Spee<l  is  quite  as  costly  in  an  airship  as  it  is  in  an  Atlantic  liner. 
To  double  it,  the  motor  power  must  be  multiplied  by  8,  and  the 
machine  must  can*}*  8  times  as  much  fuel.  But  by  cutting  the  power 
in  half,  the  speed  is  reduced  only  one-fifth.  The  problem  of  long 
voyages  in  the  dirigible  is,  accordingly,  how  to  reconcile  best  the 
minimum  speed  which  will  enable  it  to  effectively  make  way  against 
the  prevailing  winds,  with  the  reduction  in  power  necessarj'  to  cut 
the  fuel  consumption  down  to  a  point  that  will  insure  a  long  period  of 
running.  PVom  the  above  discussion,  it  is  evident  that  at  least  two 
independent  motors  should  be  provided,  so  that  under  favorable 
weather  conditions,  only  one  need  be  employed,  while  the  total  power 
of  both  could  be  called  upon  in  emergencies.  This  was  the  expedient 
adopteil  in  the  instance  of  the  Ameiica,  designed  to  make  a  3,000- 
milc  voyage. 

Influenct  nj  II  md.  Hut  liu-  wind  is  a  .•><.riuu>  iarlui  ihai  iias  lo 
Ik-  taken  into  con.sideration.  Hadius  of  action  as  above  illustrated 
has  been  based  entirely  upon  traveling  in  a  dead  calm.  True,  where 
the  prevailing  wind  blew  from  a  ct'rtain  quarter  for  a  length  of  time, 
its  favoring  influence  in  going  would  \yc  neutralized  by  its  resistance 
in  returning, so  that  the  result  wouldl)ethesame,  provided  the  velocity 
of  the  wind  were  not  too  great  to  prevent  returning  at  all  against  it- 
But  with  the  per\-ersity  of  inanimate  things,  the  wind  may  always  be 
in  the  wrong  <lirtx*tion,  or  seemingly  so.  Or  again,  the  strong  wind 
which  retards  pmgress  on  the  outgoing  trip,  may  die  down  tea  perfect 
calm  when  it  is  time  to  return,  so  that  the  disadvantage  of  having  to 
travel  against  it  will  not  l)e  comjX'nsatwl  for  by  extra  speed  rctunung. 
The  wind  is  something  with  which  the  aeronaut  must  always  figure, 
quite  as  much  as  the  sailor. 
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TABLE  I 
Speed*  of  the  Wind  for  the  Vicinity  of  Paris 


Speed  of  Wind  in  Feet 
per  Sjcond 

Speed  of  Wind  in  Miles 
per  Hour 

Number  of  Days  per  Year 
when  Velocity  might 
be  less  than  given  in 
the  first  two  columns 

10 

6.8 

39 

20 

13.6 

117 

30 

20.5 

197 

40 

27.3 

258 

50 

34.1 

297 

60 

40.9 

323 

70 

47.7 

342 

80 

54.6 

350 

90 

61.4 

354 

100 

68.2 

358 

110 

75. 

361 

120 

81.8 

363 

130 

88.7 

364 

140 

95.5 

364 

150 

102.3 

364 

160 

109.1 

365 

170 

116. 

365 

180 

122.8 

365 

♦The  above  speed  values  are  only  approximations  to  the  metric  quantities. 

When  the  speed  of  the  dirigible  is  greater  than  that  of  the  prevail- 
ing wind,  it  may  travel  in  any  direction;  when  it  is  considerably  less, 
it  can  travel  only  with  the  wind;  when  it  is  equal  to  the  speed  of  the 
latter,  it  may  travel  at  an  angle  with  the  wind — in  other  words,  tack, 
as  a  ship  does,  utilizing  the  pressure  of  the  contrary  wind  to  force  the 
ship  against  it.  But  as  the  air  does  not  offer  the  same  hold  on  it  to 
the  hull  of  the  airship,  as  water  does  to  that  of  the  seagoing  ship,  the 
amount  of  leeway  or  drift  in  such  a  maneuver  would  doubtless  be 
excessive.  This  briefly  sums  up  a  subject  to  which  many  pages  are 
devoted  in  the  textbooks,  and  it  applies  quite  as  much  to  the  aero- 
planes as  it  does  to  the  dirigible. 

As  the  wind  has  always  been  a  factor  of  great  importance,  care- 
fully compiled  meteorological  tables  accurately  indicate  the  winds 
that  are  to  be  expected  on  the  ocean  in  any  part  of  the  globe  at 
different  seasons  in  the  year,  giving  their  direction,  average  strength, 
or  velocity,  and  the  number  of  days  per  year  on  which  certain  winds 
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may  reasonably  be  looked  for.  Data  of  a  similar  nature  is  largely 
lacking  with  regard  to  the  land,  but  now  that  aerial  navigation  is  so 
prominently  to  the  fore,  it  will  undoubtedly  receive  the  attention  it 
deserves.  In  fact,  this  has  already  been  done  for  the  vicinity  of 
Paris,  and  likewise  in  several  parts  of  Germany  and  Sweden,  where 
accurate  observations  have  been  made  to  determine  the  possibility 
of  employing  wind  wheels  for  {M)wer  purjx)ses.  The  importance  of 
such  tables  to  the  aeronaut  will  be  apparent.  Table  I  is  given  by 
Berget  as  applying  to  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 

It  requires  only  a  suj)erficial  study  of  this  table  to  demon- 
strate that  the  vicinity  of  Paris  is  a  favorable  district  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  dirigibles  of  nuxlerate  {xjwer  and  spee<l.  Take  an  airship 
having  a  sf)eed  of  only  22.3  (36  kilometers)  miles  per  hour  as  an 
instance  of  this.  The  table  shows  that  there  are  25<S  days  in  a  year 
when  the  velocity  of  the  wind  is  less  than  40  feet  per  second.  By 
increasing  this  to  27.9  miles  per  hour  (45  kilometers),  which  is  the 
speed  of  the  Glement-Bayard,  the  Republique,  and  Le  Ville  de 
Paris,  it  will  be  evident  that  such  a  balloon  would  be  dirigible  on 
an  average  of  297  days  out  of  the  305,  or  about  ten  months  out  of 
the  twelve.  But,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  observations  made  from 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  the  speed  of  the  wind  is  very  much  less  near  the 
ground  than  it  is  at  greater  altitudes.  In  the  locality  in  question, 
obs<'rvutions  indicate  that  the  average  vel<Mity  of  the  wind  the  year 
round,  at  the  level  of  the  house  tops,  is  between  8  and  10  feet  per 
second,  while  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  or  1,0(K)  feet  from  the  ground, 
it  is  32  feet.  To  again  refer  to  the  table,  it  will  1h'  seen  that  by  giving 
an  airship  an  inde|)endent  si)eed  of  slightly  over  43  miles  per  hour, 
it  will  be  navigable  on  350  days  out  of  the  year,  and  as  the  days  on 
which  the  wind  veliK-ity  exceeds  SO  feet  |>er  second  are  those  of 
bad  storms,  in  which  neither  the  dirigible  nor  the  aeniplane  would 
Ih»  an  ideal  means  of  transport,  the  problem  where  the  former  is 
concTrne<l  would  apix^ar  to  find  its  solution  in  an  increase  of  its  speed 
to  this  point.  To  do  this  and  still  pn)vide  an  effective  radius  of  action 
with  the  present  jn'rcentage  of  efficiency  of  the  average  light  motor 
built  for  aeronautical  use  is  not  an  ea.sy  matter,  particularly  as  the 
'  gn-atly  increased  air  resistance  would  also  involve  a  much  stwnger 
f  envi'lojM"  to  stand  the  high  pn^ssure.  This  means  addf<l  weight  and 
cuts  down  the  lifting  power  for  the  same  volume,  while  increasing 
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the  latter  means  greatly  augmented  air  resistance  and  greater  power 
to  attain  the  same  speed. 

FRENCH  DIRIGIBLES 

The  First  Lebaudy.  The  interest  evidenced  by  the  German 
War  Department  in  Zeppelin's  airship  was  more  than  duplicated 
by  that  aroused  in  French  military  circles  by  the  success  of  the 
Lebaudy  Brothers.  Since  1900  these  two  brothers  had  been  experi- 
menting with  dirigible  balloons.  Their  first  dirigible — built  by  the 
engineer  Juillot — made  thirty  flights,  in  all  but  two  of  which  it  suc- 
ceeded in  returning  to  its  starting  point.  This  machine  was  some- 
what similar  to  the  later  tj'pes  built  by  Santos-Dumont,  and  carried 
a  40-horse-power  Daimler  motor.  A  speed  of  36  feet  per  second, 
or  about  25  miles  per  hour,  was  obtained.  During  tests  in  the  sum-'' 
mer  of  1904,  the  balloon  was  dashed  against  a  tree  and  almost  entirely 
destroyed. 

Lebaudy  1904.  The  next  year  the  "Lebaudy  1904"  appeared. 
This  was  190  feet  long  and  had  a  capacity  of  94,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas.  The  air  bag  was  divided  into  three  parts  and  contained  17,600 
cubic  feet  of  air.  It  was  supplied  with  air  from  a  fan  driven  by  the 
engine,  and  an  auxiliary  electric  motor  and  storage  battery  were 
carried  to  drive  the  fan  when  the  gas  engine  was  not  working.  The 
storage  battery  was  also  used  to  furnish  electric  lights  for-  the  airship. 
A  horizontal  sail  of  silk  was  stretched  between  the  car  and  the  gas 
bag.  This  had  an  area  of  something  over  1,000  square  feet,  and  a 
sort  of  keel  of  silk  was  stretched  below  it.  A  horizontal  rudder, 
shaped  like  a  pigeon's  tail,  was  used  at  the  rear,  and  immediately 
behind  it  were  two  V-shaped  vertical  rudders.  A  small  vertical 
sail  was  carried,  which  could  be  used  to  assist  in  guiding  the  airship. 
The  car  was  16  feet  long,  and  was  rigidly  hung  10  feet  below  the  bag. 
It  was  provided  with  an  inverted  pyramid  of  steel  tubes  meeting 
at  an  apex  below  the  car  to  prevent  injury  in  alighting.  Sixty- 
three  ascents  were  made  in  1904  with  this  balloon,  all  of  them  com- 
paratively successful,  the  longest  being  a  journey  of  60  miles  in  two 
hours  and  forty-five  minutes.  It  was  then  turned  over  to  the  War 
Department  as  a  school  ship. 

The  next  year  a  new  and  larger  balloon,  equipped  with  a  more 
powerful  motor  was  used.    Many  flights  were  made  in  tests  for  the 
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French  War  Departrm :.  i..  no  of  these,  the  I^baudy  Bmthers 
were  ac«)ni[)aiiiecl  by  the  minister  of  war. 

La  Patrie.  I^  I'atrie  was  then  built  for  the  French  govern- 
ment by  t]ie  Ix-baudy  Brothers,  and  was  of  the  same  design  as 
their  earlier  airships.  In  speed  it  was  nearly  equal  to  Zeppelin's,  and 
its  dirigibility  was  nearly  perfect.  Fig.  9  shows  a  view  of  this  air- 
ship in  fliglit. 

It  was  20()  feet  long,  and  the  70-horse-power  engine  drove  two 
propellers.  It  could  carry  seven  people  and  one-half  ton  of  ballast. 
It  carried  four  people  at  a  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour.    On  its  Ust 


U  PaUic.  1 

tnj)  \i  ci)vereti  170  miks  in  seven  iiuur.--.  ' 

heavy  wind  tore  it  away  from  its  nuK)n!i^ 
to  sea  and  lo>t. 

La  Rcpublique  and  Lc  Jaune.  Two  more  air>liip-  of  th<  -:\v.u- 
tj-pf,  I^i  lU|>ubli({iie  and  Ix'  Jaune.  f<»llowetl  this.  Tluc*'  wt-n-  irit^l 
by  the  French  government  in  19(XS.  and  bt>th  proved  sutxtrssful. 
I^  Kepubli(}ue  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  10.  The  shape  and  equipment 
|9f  the  car  are  shown  in  Fig.  1 1.    The  autonmbile-t  ^ 

■n  attached  to  the  side  of  th«-  »ar      DiirinL'  ;i  i 

W,  a  propeller  bhule  broke  ;r  thnnigh  the 
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Fig.  10.     La  Republique,  French  War  Dirigible 
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Fig.  11.     Car  of  La  Republique 
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hallf)on  envelope,  causing  the  balloon  to  fall  from  a  height  ■ 
feet.    The  four  officers  who  formed  the  crew  of  the  <Hrigible  were 
instantly  killed. 

The  Russian  government  commissioned  the  Lebaudy  Brothers 
to  build  an  airship  which  was  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  Russian  air 
navy.  Accordingly,  the  Russie  was  built  early  in  1909,  and  is  a 
faithful  copy  of  the  French  I>a  Republique  in  every  respect;  a  nuni- 
1"  r  >>i  others  have  been  delivered  to  the  Russian  army  since.  Trips 
are  in  progress  at  the  Lebaudy  Airship  Works  at  Moisson. 

Portable  Airship.  For  military  purposes,  an  airship  should  be 
so  constructed  as  to  In?  easily  and  quickly  packed.  A  dirigible 
balloon  was  built  in  1908  by  Count  de  la  Vaulx.  which  could  l)e  very 
easily  taken  apart  for  transportation  and  put  together  again.  The 
fact  that  it  was  caj)ablc  of  cnrrviiiir  only  our  man  was  the  cause  (»f 
its  limite<i  usefulness. 

Clement-Bayard  II.  The  niunerous  factors  that  must  be 
(■onsi(lere<l  in  tiio  design  of  a  successful  <lingible  balliKm,  as  well  as 
the  many  conflicting  conditions  that  must  l)e  reconciletl,  have 
already  Ikiti  referred  to  in  detail.  IIow  these  are  carrie<l  out  in  prac- 
tice may  In'st  Ik*  ma<le  clear  by  a  jlescription  of  what  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  advanceil  tyjx;  of  dirigible,  the  Clement-Hayani  II, 
l-'ig.  12,  of  French  design,  and  the  most  successful  of  the  French 
military  air  fleet.  In  fact,  tin  <!r^ign  of  this  airship  incorporates 
all  those  features  which  the  exiKTJencv  of  aeronauts  in  other  ci>un- 
tries,  notably  (iermany  and  Italy,  has  proved  to  1h'  Ix'st  adn|)t»Hl 
to  aerial  navigation,  and  it  is  said  that  future  additions  toihe  Fn n.  h 
aerial  navy  will  1k'  patterned  after  this  tyjx'.  Its  predecessor,  the 
("lement-Bayanl  I,  Fig.  \'.\,  made  thirty  voyages,  some  of  them  of 
<f»n«iifleral)Ie  distances,  without  sutTering  any  damage,  but  a  study 
hortcomings  led  \>>  tli.ir  elimination  in  the  following  ni<xlel. 
1  Ik  (iitferentv  Intween  the  two  may  Ih'  realize*!  by  c<mi{)aring  the 
illustrations  in  conneetiim  uitli  tin-  follow iii<'  coiuMients  on  the 
« li;in-i      made  and  the 

lie  pis<iform  shain*  of  tht  tn  i  (lement-Bayanl  has  Ut-n 
o  i.iiiM  d.  but  it  has  Ikhmi  given  more  tajMr  and  more  gnuv.  the  dimen- 
wons  iM'ing  '2\S,.{\  feet  overall  by   I'J.O  ^reati^t  »liameter.  thi<  l^eing 

a  short  distaiu-e  bark  of  the  low       Phis  gives  it  a  nitit  'i 

diamete'  The   lm-   l>;i!iooi,.  t    -talilli/er>   li;i\r   l«<<;.   I  liiui- 
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nated  altogether,  as  will  be  apparent  at  first  glance  at  Fig.  12.  The 
total  gas  capacity  is  approximately  80,000  cubic  feet.  Like  all 
French  dirigibles  it  is  of  the  true  flexible  type,  the  only  rigid  con- 
struction being  that  of  the  framework  of  the  car  itself.    To  the  latter 


Fig.  12.     Clement-Bayard  II,  French  Dirigible 

are  attached  all  rudders  and  stabilizing  devices,  instead  of  making 
them  a  part  of  the  envelope  as  formerly.  The  latter  is  made  of 
continental  rubber  cloth. 

Light  steel  and  aluminum  tubing  are  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  frame  supplemented  by  numerous  piano-wire  stay.s. 
This  frame  extends  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  envelope,  and 
carries  at  its  rear  end  a  cellular,  or  box-kite  type  of  stabilizing  rudder, 
instead  of  the  former  gas  balloonets  employed  on  the  Clement- 
Bayard  I,  Fig.  13.  This  cellular  rudder  is  in  two  parts,  consisting 
of  two  units  of  four  cells  each,  the  two  groups  being  joined  at  the 
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top,  with  a  space  between  them.  In  addition  to  acting  as  a  stabilizer, 
this  is  also  the  direction  rudder,  its  leverage  being  increased  by  mak- 
ing the  end  planes  somewhat  larger  than  the  partitions  of  the  cells. 
Between  the  crllular  stabilizing  rudder  and  the  enveloix?  is  placed 
the  horizontal  rudder  for  ascending  or  descending.  In  the  illustra- 
tion this  apjjears  to  be  a  flag,  but  it  is  in  reality  a  long  rectangular 
plane,  which  may  Ix.'  tilted  on  its  longitudinal  axis,  the  latter  being 
at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  balloon.    There  are  two  air  balloonets 
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of  al>i»ut  t>nt'-iiiird  tlu-  total  capa.  ii ;  i>i  the  baUtMHi  itself,  and  they 
are  designed  to  Ik*  inflatwl  by  large  aluminum  tvntrifugal  blowers 
driven  fn)m  the  main  engines  themselves. 

Tliere  are  two  motors,  each  of  125  horse-jiower,  both  U'ing  of 
the  same  cjuivrntional  design,  i.e.,  four  cylinder,  four  cycle,  vertical, 
water  c»K)lr<l  In  fact,  they  are  merely  light  automobile  motors. 
The  cylinders  have  st'panite  copper  water  jackets  and  the  motors 
thrnis«'lves  an'  mufne<l.  which  is  a  <leparturt»  from  the  usual  custom. 
F^irh  drives  n  separate  pro|H'ller  earritil  on  top  c»f  the  main  frame 
through  l)evel  gearing. 
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The  Clement-Bayard  II  made  itself  famous  by  its  rapid  and 
successful  flight  from  the  suburbs  of  Paris  across  the  Channel  to 
London,  in  October,  1910.  This  quick  descent  of  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  French  "fourth  military  arm"  over  the  erstwhile 
sacred  dividing  line — the  Channel — stirred  the  British  mind,  ever 
on  the  lookout  for  possibilities  of  foreign  invasion,  to  an  almost 
frenzied  activity  in  aeronautical  affairs.  England  at  once  entered  the 
field  and  built  one  of  the  largest  dirigibles  ever  constructed,  "The 
Mayfly,"  a  huge  airship  of  the  Zeppelin  rigid  type,  which  answered 
the  query  implied  by  its  name,  by  not  flying  at  all,  as  it  was 
wrecked  the  first  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  it  out  of  the 
shed,  as  mentioned  farther  along. 

LATER  FRENCH  TYPES 

Zodiac,  Le  Temps,  Astratorres.  After  the  disaster  to  La 
Republique  in  1909,  so  little  activity  was  shown  in  this  field  by 
France  that  the  land  which  had  given  birth  to  the  dirigible  balloon 
seemed  ready  to  discard  what  had  been  a  source  of  considerable 
pride  before  it  was  equaled  and  then  surpassed  by  Germany.  From 
that  time  until  the  middle  of  1911,  only  three  very  small  units  were 
added  to  the  depleted  French  fleet,  the  Zodiac,  Le  Temps  and 
Astratorres,  and  while  these  were  very  efficient  for  their  size  and 
were  much  used  for  training  purposes,  they  made  a  sorry  showing 
compared  to  what  France  had  been  doing  previously.  But  while 
there  was  an  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  this  branch,  a  general 
reorganization  was  actually  being  planned  to  build  a  new  fleet  of 
French  military  dirigibles  capable  of  making  altitudes  of  6,000  to 
7,000  feet,  where  they  would  be  immune  from  any  attack  save  that 
of  aeroplanes  which  could  be  fought  off.  The  scale  on  which  this 
reorganization  is  planned  is  apparent  in  the  amount  of  equipment 
used.  To  the  only  two  airship  sheds  or  "harbors"  exceeding  400 
feet  in  length  previously  to  be  found  in  the  entire  country,  no  less 
than  nine  have  been  added.  All  of  these  are  400  feet  long  and  are 
so  built  as  to  be  readil\'  enlarged  to  600  feet.  Each  of  these  is  designed 
to  accommodate  two  of  the  big  dirigibles  at  once.  There  are  no  less 
than  six  large  hydrogen  generating  plants  in  France,  one  of  them 
having  a  capacity  of  360,000  cubic  feet  per  day,  and  others  of  similar 
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size  are  to  be  ad<U'(i.    The  plans  also  include  the  building  of  a  large 
fleet  of  l)i^  airships. 

Lieutenant  Selle  de  lieauchamp;  The  first  squadron  of  the 
new  fleet  consists  of  four  vessels,  the  Lieutenant  Selle  de  Beau- 
champ,  Capitaine  Marechal,  Adjutant  Vincenot,  and  the  Adjutant 
Keau,  all  of  them  having  iK-en  named  after  the  officers  who  jx-'r- 
ishetl  in  the  La  Kepublique  disaster.  Their  tA'jxj  is  a  clever  develop- 
ment of  the  old  Lebaudy  and  the  Ville  de  Paris,  of  the  classic  La 
France  type,  the  Adjutant  Keau  and  its  sister  ship  being  patterned 
after  the  Ville  de  Paris,  while  the  other  two  are  improved  Lebaudys. 
With  about  2oO,()00  cubic  feet  displacement,  a  length  of  270  feet, 
l)eam  38  feet  and  a  power-plant  consisting  of  two  80-horse-power 
motors  on  each,  these  are  the  smallest  of  the  four,  but  the  m»jst 
interesting,  as  the  Lebaudy  ty|K'  with  its  single  short  car  dcx's  not 
lend  itself  so  readily  to  enlargement  from  the  engineering  point  of 
view. 

The  outliiu'.'.  art-  .strictly  of  the  l^'bautly  tyjK',  but  iu  im.  i.nu- 
tenant  Si'lle  de  Heauchanip  essential  differences  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  suppression  of  the  vertical  stabilizing  fin  at  the  extreme  stern, 
this  being  rei)]aced  by  fixe<l  surfatrs  forming  part  of  the  verticiU 
rudders.  All  rudder  surfaces  are  doubled,  this  feature  making 
possible  a  saving  of  weight  and  representing  standard  practice  on 
all  large  airships  of  recent  construction.  Part  of  the  horizontal 
rudder  planes  are  nearly  amidships,  where  they  act  less  as  rudders 
than  as  true  aeroplanes  lifting  or  depressing  the  ship  to  an  even 
There  are  two  large  air  balltwnets,  each  of  which  is  designetl 
lu  he  lille<l  by  a  centrifugal  blower  of  large  capacity.  Tliese  l>lowers 
are  mounted  directly  Ix'low  the  ball(M)n  and  each  one  of  them  is 
driven  from  a  different  motor  through  a  vertictil  rope  transmission. 
Either  of  these  blowers  may  he  employed  to  inflate  either  or  both 
of  the  air  balI(M)nets.  .m)  that  their  duplication  and  coupling  to  different 
motors  is  a  measure  of  precaution  solely.  The  car  is  supiK)rtetl  on 
a  deei>-tnisseil  frame  of  steel  tubing  susixMuled  some  distance  Ik'Iow 
the  ball<M»n.  the  proix'llers  Innng  mounted. on  tubular  steel  out- 
riggers, while  there  is  a  jx-rfect  maze  of  sus|x>n.sion  rojX's  and  trussing 
guys  in  sharp  contnist  with  the  simplicity  of  the  (lennan  dirigibh*^ 
of  cither  the  rigid  or  .semi-rigul  ty|X's.  This  should  not  only 
a  sour  '  '     increuxd  head  resistantx',  but  li-  -    •  ; 
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weakness  and  danger  from  which  an  airship  designed  for  military 
purposes  should  be  free.  A  year  or  two  ago,  the  big  Zeppelin  rigid 
airships  could  not  rise  high  enough  to  be  considered  a  source  of 
danger  from  a  military  point  of  view,  but  now  that  this  type  can 
ascend  to  a  height  of  6,500  feet  and  has  an  effective  radius  of  action 
of  over  600  miles,  together  with  a  nice  regulation  of  ascent  and 
descent,  it  appears  that  the  German  airships  should  be  much  more 
effective. 

GERMAN  DIRIGIBLES 

Zeppelin  Airships.  At  the  same  time  that  Santos-Dumont 
was  carrying  on  his  hazardous  experiments,  the  problem  was  being 
attacked  along  slightly  different  lines  by  a  retired  German  mili- 
tary officer,  Graf  von  Zeppelin,  or  Count  Zeppelin,  as  he  is  usually 
called. 

When  a  mere  boy  he  was  constantly  experimenting  with  air 
craft,  and  succeeded  in  making  small  flights,  at  one  time  falling  50 
feet.  He  was  indomittible  in  his  purpose  to  invent  a  successful  air- 
ship, and  fought  for  his  plans  against  the  disbelief  of  all  those  around 
him.    ■ 

It  was  not  until  he  retired  from  the  German  army,  that  the 
Count  gave  up  all  his  time  to  the  construction  of  an  airship.  He 
received  some  aid  from  the  German  government,  but  most  of  the 
fortune  put  into  his  giant  aerial  craft  was  his  own.  In  fact,  he  spent 
practically  everything  he  had.  Although  he,  like  Santos-Dumont, 
employed  a  machine  of  the  lighter-than-air  type,  the  construction 
of  the  gas  bag  was  radically  different. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Dumont  experienced  much  trouble 
on  account  of  the  envelope  of  his  balloon  being  too  plastic,  causing 
it  to  crumple  in  the  middle  and  to  become  distorted  in  shape  from 
the  pressure  of  the  air.  His  efforts  to  overcome  this  by  employment 
of  air  bags  did  not  meet  with  great  success,  even  in  his  later  types. 

Construction.  Zeppelin  employed  a  very  rigid  construction. 
His  first  balloon,  which  was  built  in  1898,  was  the  largest  which 
had  ever  been  made.  It  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  14,  which  shows  his 
first  design  slightly  improved.  It  was  about  40  feet  in  diameter 
and  420  feet  long-^an  air  craft  as  large  as  many  an  ocean  vessel. 
The  envelope  consisted  of  two  distinct  bags,  an  outer  and  an  inner 
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one,  with  an  air  .>j>att'  iKtwcL-n.  The  air  spatr  IkIuccu  ll»e  inner 
and  outer  envel<)i)es  acted  as  a  heat  insulator  and  prevented  the 
gas  within  from  being  affected  hy  rapid  changes  of  temperature. 
TIjc  inner  bag  containeii  the  gas,  and  the  outer  one  serve<l  as  a 
protective  co\cring.  In  the  construction  of  this  outer  bag  Hes  the 
novelty  of  ZeppeHn's  design.  A  rigid  framework  of  strongly-braced 
aluminum  rings  was  provided  and  this  was  covered  with  linen  and 
silk  which  had  l>een  specially  treated  to  prevent  leakage  of  gas.  The 
inner  envelo[)e  consisted  of  seventeen  gas-tight  compartments 
which  could  l>e  filled  or  emptied  separately.  In  the  event  of  the 
puncture  ttf  «nu'  of  tht>m,  the  balloon  would  remain  afloat.     .\ii 


>ice  CoartMW 

aluniinuiii  keel  was  provided  to  further  increase  the  rigidit\ .  .\ 
sliding  weight  could  Iw  moved  backward  or  forward  along  the  ked 
aiul  cause  the  nose  of  the  airship  to  \xnnt  upwanl  or  downward  as 
dcsirctl.  This  would  make  the  craft  move  upwanl  or  downward 
witliuiit  thn>wing  out  ballast  or  losing  gas.  Tuder  each  end  of  the 
lMill«H»n  a  light  aluminum  car  was  rigidly  fa.stenetl,  and  in  each  was 
a  irHlii>rse-|xmcr  Daimler  ga.solinc  engine.  The  two  engines  couM  bo 
\\Mrk<'<l  cither  indf|H'ndently  of  each  other  or  together.  Kach  engine 
I  vertical  and  horizontal  profK'ller.  The  pn>pellers  each  had 
lour  ;iluminuin  bladi's.  As  will  1h«  .seen  fn)m  Fig.  14,  the  cars  were 
tcMi  far  apart  for  ordinary  means  of  communicatiun  and  90  speaking 
tulM>.  electric  bells,  and  an  electric  telegraph  system  were  instmUed. 
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First  Trials.  Very  little  was  known  as  to  the  effects  of  alight- 
ing on  the  ground  with  such  a  rigid  affair  as  this  vessel,  therefore 
the  cars  were  made  like  boats  so  that  the  airship  could  alight  and 
float  on  the  water.  The  first  trials  were  made  over  Lake  Constance 
in  July,  1900.  The  mammoth  craft  was  housed  in  a  huge  floating 
shed,  and  the  vessel  emerged  from  it  with  the  gas  bag  floating  above 
and  the  two  cars  touching  the  water.  She  rose  easil}^  from  the  water, 
and  then  began  a  series  of  mishaps  such  as  usually  fall  to  the  lot 
of  experimenters.  The  upper  cross  stay  proved  too  weak  for  the 
long  body  of  the  balloon,  and  bent  upward  about  10  inches  during 
the  flight.  This  prevented  the  propeller  shafts  from  working  properly. 
Then  the  winch  which  worked  the  sliding  weight  was  broken  and, 
finally,  the  steering  ropes  to  the  rudders  became  entangled.  In  s])ite 
of  all  this,  a  speed  of  13  feet  per  second,  or  about  9  miles  per  hour, 
was  obtained.  These  breakages  made  it  necessary  to  descend  to  the 
lake  for  repairs  and  in  alighting  the  framework  was  further  damaged 
by  running  into  a  pile  in  the  lake.  The  airship  was  repaired  and 
another  flight  was  made  later  in  the  year,  during  which  a  speed  of 
30  feet  per  second,  or  20  miles  per  hour,  was  obtained. 

Second  Airshij).  Zeppelin  had  sunk  his  own  private  fortune  and 
that  of  his  supporters  in  his  first  venture,  and  it  was  not  till  five 
years  later  that  he  succeeded  in  raising  enough  money  to  construct 
a  second  airship.  No  radical  changes  in  construction  were  made  in 
the  new  model,  but  there  were  slight  improvements  made  in  all  its 
details.  The  balloon  was  about  8  feet  shorter  than  the  original  and 
the  propellers  were  enlarged.  Three  vertical  rudders  were  placed  in 
front  and  three  behind  the  balloon,  and  below  the  end  of  the  craft 
horizontal  rudders  were  installed  to  assist  in  steering  upward  or 
downward.     The  steering  was  taken  care  of  from  the  front  car. 

The  most  important  change  was  made  possible  by  the  improve- 
ment in  gasoline  engines  during  the  preceding  five  years.  Where,  in 
the  earlier  model,  he  had  two  IG-horse-power  engines,  he  now  used 
an  85-horse-power  engine  in  each  car,  with  practically  the  same 
weight.  In  fact,  the  total  weight  of  the  vessel  was  only  9  tons,  while 
his  first  airship  weighed  10  tons. 

His  new  craft  made  many  successful  flights.  One  was  made  at 
the  rate  of  38  miles  per  hour,  and  continued  for  seven  hours,  covering 
a  total  distance  of  266  miles.  During  the  course  of  the  flight,  Zeppelin 
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The  government  led  a  subscription  list  with  $125,000.  In  all  $500,000 
was  raised,  and  the  Count  again  started  work  on  a  new  aerial  craft 
which  was  taken  over  by  the  government  and  christened  Zeppelin  I. 
On  ]March  19,  1909,  the  Zeppelin  I  ascended  with  twenty-six  passen- 
gers and  maneuvered  under  perfect  control  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
a  series  of  government  tests. 

Longest  Airship  Flight.  Still  another  ship,  the  Zeppelin  II,  had 
been  constructed,  without  the  public  knowing  anything  of  its  com- 
pletion, inflation,  or  of  the  preliminary  tests.  It  suddenly  appeared 
before  the  world  in  a  continuous  flight  of  900  miles.  Count  Zeppelin 
had  not  allowed  a  word  to  be  made  public  relative  to  his  intention  of 
undertaking  an  endurance  trip.  It  was,  however,  commonly  believed 
that  he  intended  to  seize  the  first  favorable  opportunity  to  proceed 
to  Berlin.  On  INIay  31,  1909,  the  Count  in  his  newest  aeronat 
descended  at  Gottingen  at  noon  after  a  flight  of  thirty-six  hours, 
during  which  he  had  covered  850  miles,  thus  more  than  doubling  the 
best  previous  record  in  aviation  for  both  time  and  distance. 

The  vessel  had  quietly  left  the  floating  shed  on  Lake  Constance 
a  little  after  nine  o'clock  at  night,  with  Count  Zeppelin  himself,  two 
engineers,  and  a  crew  of  seven  men  on  board.  Starting  from  Fried- 
richshafen  in  a  direct  line  towards  Berlin,  the  great  ship  continued 
until  it  reached  the  frontier  of  Saxony,  where  it  was  headed  straight 
for  Leipsic.  On  it  went,  crossing  Halle,  into  the  very  heart  of 
Germany,  as  far  as  the  great  air  harbor  at  Bitterfeld,  where  the 
Parseval  airships  were  stationed  in  the  large  plant  belonging  to  the 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Motor  Aeronautics.  Lack  of  knowledge  that 
such  a  thing  as  an  air  harbor  existed  in  Bitterfeld  led  the  press  of  the 
world  to  make  the  error  that  the  ship  had  failed  to  reach  her  destina- 
tion, which,  it  was  assumed,  must  be  Berlin,  since  the  ship  was  headed 
in  that  direction.  The  airship  after  describing  a  great  circle  at 
Bitterfeld,  turned  again  and  sailed  south. 

Meantime  the  military  authorities  at  Berlin  were  without  advices 
as  to  the  Count's  plans,  but  they  learned  from  private  dispatches  that 
the  airship  was  approaching.  An  enormous  crowed  waited  in  vain  for 
five  hours  in  Berlin  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  Count  Zeppelin  arrive 
in  his  airship.  The  Kaiser  came  all  the  w^ay  from  Potsdam,  waiting 
on  the  moonlit  field  until  ten  o'clock,  before  word  was  received  from 
Count  Zeppelin  that  he  had  turned  back. 
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The  whole  night  long  the  flight  toward  Friedrichahafen  was 
continueti.  In  the  morning  it  was  found  that  a  descent  would  have 
to  be  made  to  replenish  the  supply  of  gasoline.  It  was  decided  to  cast 
anchor  in  a  quiet  valley  which  was  protected  by  a  steep  hill  just  ahead 
of  them.  In  the  descent,  the  airship's  bow  prevented  the  man  at  the 
helm  from  seeing  straight  ahead,  and,  while  the  craft  was  closely 
skimming  tliis  hill,  a  pear  tree  suddenly  shot  up  in  its  course.  For 
tlie  first  time  there  happened  in  tlie  air  what  so  often  happens  on  the 
water — the  ship  was  steered  right  into  the  obstacle.  From  the  ground 
it  seemed  for  a  moment  as  though  the  craft  were  doomed  to  certain 
destruction,  as  it  appeared  to  be  swooping  straight  into  the  trunk. 
When  the  big  ship  hung  for  a  second  and  then  forced  its  way  through 
and  circled  slowly  around  a  cheer  went  up  from  the  relieved  watchers 
undcmeath.  It  was  found  that  the  bow  was  crushed  and  the  forward 
frame  torn  away. 

In  preparing  for  the  trip  to  Friedrichshafen  from  the  scene  of  the 
accident,  all  the  damaged  portion  was  cut  away  in  front  of  the  forward 
car,  and  the  motor  and  propellers  removed.  Tlie  pointed  bow  of  the 
ship  was  tlius  changed  to  a  flat  disk  shaix*,  but  was  so  covered  with 
cluth  as  to  give  a  slight  suggestion  of  pointed  shape.  A  man  was 
stationed  in  the  passageway  between  the  cars  to  act  as  a  moving 
weight,  thus  assisting  the  rear  planes  to  maintain  the  balance,  as  the 
fon»-ard  planes  had  l)een  destroyed.  The  speed  was  necessarily  slow, 
and  owing  to  the  greatly  diminished  carrjing  power,  the  ship  stopped 
for  fuel  while  under  way.  Friedrichshafen  ultimately  was  readied  in 
safety. 

The  airship  in  which  Count  Zeppelin  aceompHshed  this  flight 
was  448  feet  long  and  had  a  diameter  of  42  feet.  It  was  equipi)etl 
with  two  motors  which  furnished  220  horse-power.  Besides  being 
the  largest  dirigible  in  the  world,  its  claim  for  carr>'ing  capacity  is  as 
yet  uncontested. 

On  Jun«-  2T).  i  •  i*.  /Aj)|K*lin  I,  under  ctmunand  of  Major  Speriing, 
5t:irt((!  fruiM  lVi»tlricli.shafen  to  gi)  to  its  future  home  port  at  Mets. 
'  iown  in  the  engine  room  enforced  a  landing  on  the  jpUans  not 
far  from  I^kc  Constance.  While  the  ship  was  waiting  for  duplicate 
parts  of  machinerv'  a  heavy  gale  arose,  which  prevented  the  continua- 
tion of  the  voyage  even  after  repairs  were  completed.  For  nearly  a 
wtTk  tlu    >t«>rm-l>ound  vessel  was  exposed  to  the  violenoe  of  the 
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elements,  under  the  open  sky,  without  damage  to  the  craft.  Flight 
was  resumed  on  the  night  of  July  3,  and  Metz  was  safely  reached  on 
the  morning  of  July  4.  The  Zeppelin  III,  larger  and  more  powerful 
than  its  predecessors,  was  then  being  built.  On  August  27,  it  made 
a  successful  flight  from  Friedrichshafen  to  Berlin. 

DeuUchland  I  and  II.  In  honor  of  the  governmental  assistance 
that  made  their  building  possible,  the  later  Zeppelin  aircraft  were 
named  in  honor  of  the  Fatherland.  The  first  of  these  was  the  largest 
airship  that  had  been  built  up  to  that  time  (1910),  but  like  her  prede- 
cessors she  was  found  to  be  more  or  less  cranky,  to  apply  a  marine 
term  by  analogy.  In  other  words  the  maneuvering  ability  of  the 
craft  was  defective.  Also  like  her  predecessors,  her  existence  was  an 
extremely  short  one.  Due  to  the  motors  failing  at  a  critical  moment, 
which  coincided  with  a  lack  of  buoyancy,  the  airship  could  not  be  kept 
afloat  and  as  luck  w^ould  have  it,  this  occurred  over  a  pine  forest  into 
which  the  huge  hulk  sank,  the  envelope  being  impaled  at  numerous 
points  on  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  the  car  and  fittings  being  badly 
wrecked. 

To  provide  greater  lifting  power  for  just  such  emergencies,  the 
hull  of  the  Deutschland  II  was  made  lighter,  permitting  the  trans- 
portation of  a  greater  amount  of  ballast  for  the  same  number  of 
passengers.  In  other  respects,  the  new  airship  was  scarcely  more  than 
a  copy  of  her  predecessor  and  with  no  greater  speed  or  any  better 
maneuvering  qualities.  To  further  provide  against  accidents  of  a 
similar  nature,  special  tests  were  made  over  Lake  Constance  to 
familiarize  the  crew  with  the  exact  amount  of  lifting  and  depressing 
power  obtainable  from  the  propellers  and  rudders  alone.  It  was 
found  that  w^ith  only  two  motors  and  two  propellers  in  action,  the 
new  ship  could  be  raised  by  power  like  an  aeroplane,  from  a  static 
level  of  equilibrium  at  an  elevation  of  2,132  feet  to  4,756  feet.  This 
represents  a  purely  dynamic  lift  of  more  than  two  tons  (4,400  pounds). 
With  three  motors  and  four  propellers  the  ship  rose  to  5,904  feet, 
adding  nearly  another  ton  of  dynamic  lift  (1,980  pounds).  It 
remained  for  some  time  at  this  level,  carrying  four  passengers,  the 
regular  crew  of  nine,  242  pounds  of  fuel  and  oil,  and  4,400  pounds  of 
ballast.  If  one-half  of  this  ballast  had  been  thrown  overboard,  an 
elevation  of  7,544  feet  could  have  been  reached,  while  still  retaining 
more  than  a  ton  of  ballast  in  reserve.    This  shows  an  astonishing 
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reserve  of  floating  power  for  the  arrow-like  type  of  Zeppelin  balloons 
under  favorable  conditions,  i.e.,  with  the  motors  intact  and  when 
not  overloadefl  with  passengers,  and  it  would  add  greatly  to  their 
value  for  military  purposes.  At  such  heights  they  would  be  immune 
from  artillery  fire.  Despite  their  huge  bulk,  their  diameter  does  not 
exctted  the  spread  of  wing  of  a  Wright  biplane,  which  at  the  same 
height  is  an  almost  invisible  speck,  while  a  Zeppelin  at  the  same 
altitude  looks  like  a  mutch,  its  lean  shape  making  it  a  poor  target. 
In  the  thin  air,  its  speed  is  increased,  so  that  with  a  favoring  wind, 
even  the  slow  Deutschland  could  make  60  miles  an  hour. 

Although  the  new  Deutschland  was  thus  amply  insured  against 
conditions  such  as  caused  the  wreck  of  its  predecessor,  it  shortfj'  fell 
a  victim  to  an  odd  and  unforeseen  accident — collision  with  the  shed. 
It  hardly  seems  proper  to  term  such  a  mishap  either  odd  or  unforeseen 
when  it  is  recalled  that  a  majority  of  the  huge  airships  of  recent 
build  have  all  come  to  grief  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  i.e.,  in 
being  taken  out  of  or  returned  to  the  shed,  the  breaking  in  half  of 
the  biggest  of  them  all,  the  British  naval  dirigible,  being  a  noteworthy 
case  in  point.  As  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  Deutschland  also 
"broke  in  two."  Mishaps  from  apparently  trivial  causes,  resulting 
from  lack  of  experience  in  handling  such  huge  craft,  involve  great 
losses  of  money  and  [)restigt'  when  they  hapi>en  to  a  large  and  costly 
dirigible,  whereas  they  are  almost  negligible  in  the  case  of  the  aero- 
plane. 

Scliwabcn.  Taking  advaiii.ii^i  wi  the  t'Xix.'rience  gained  in  the 
building  of  the  two  Deutschlands,  Zeppelin  set  al3out  building 
another  and  this — the  Schwaben — was  almost  half  completed  at 
the  time  the  second  Deutschland  was  wrecke<l.  The  new  airship 
was  sj)ecially  designed  for  passenger  carrying  and  its  dimensions 
marked  a  decrease  in  the  huge  pmportions  that  characterized  its 
predecessors.  The  dimensions  of  the  last  Deutschland  were  499 
feet  length  overall,  <lianieter  4(1  feet,  ami  with  18  .indeiwrnlent  gas 
eompartnients.  giving  a  <lisplaeement  of  (HiT.-ViO  cubic  feet;  whereas 
tlif  di.splacement  of  the  Schwalx'n  is  (i34,500  cubic  feet,  on  a  length 
of  4(')2  feet,  the  iM-am  Ix-ing  4(>  feet.    Tlie  envelo|)e  is  dividetl  into 

I  only   17  ga-s  compartments  or  cells.     Numerous  exi)eriment.s  u'-r.- 
made  to  improve  the  shajH'  of  the  hull,  as  the  result  of  whieli 
conicid  bow  of  the  Deutschland  was  n>place<l  by  an  ovoid  »http<   in 
I 
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the  Schwaben.  To  diminish  friction  the  outer  envelope  of  the  new 
ship  was  stretched  over  the  frame  with  extreme  care  so  that  it  is  so 
smooth  and  firm  that  non-technical  observers  have  compared  the 
"solid  hull"  of  the  Schwaben  (swallow)  to  a  man-of-war,  owing  to 
the  gray  color.  To  further  cut  down  head  resistance,  the  time- 
honored  aeroplane  rudders,  fore  and  aft,  were  abandoned — quite  a 
radical  step  as  they  had  always  proved  efficient.  In  their  place,  a 
single  set  was  attached  to  a  more  graceful  single  rudder  frame  at 
the  extreme  rear,  where  they  are  combined  with  vertical  rudders 
and  cleverly  supported  by  stabilizing  fins.  It  was  found  that  by 
this  means,  skin  friction  and  head  resistance  were  cut  down,  steadi- 
ness improved  and  the  efficiency  of  all  the  rudders  wonderfully 
increased,  so  that  the  big  ship  could  make  a  complete  turn  in  a  circle 
of  only  800  feet  radius.  \^Tiat  was  even  more  surprising  was  the 
fact  that  the  lifting  power  did  not  suffer  by  the  removal  of  these 
lifting  planes,  the  kite  effect  of  the  smooth  cylindrical  hull  compen- 
sating for  their  absence  to  an  extent  that  substantially  increased 
the  floating  power  of  the  Schwaben  as  compared  with  Deutschland 
II,  owing  to  the  greater  speed  of  the  former.  The  lack  of  efficiency 
of  an  aeroplane  surface  with  a  very  small  aspect  ratio,  or  very  long 
in  its  line  of  longitudinal  movement,  as  must  be  the  case  when  attached 
to  a  big  envelope,  is  offset  in  a  dirigible  by  the  small  weight  it  has  to 
bear  dynamically  per  square  foot  of  its  immense  area.  As  the  result 
of  long-continued  experiments  in  the  Zeppelin  laboratory,  the 
Schwaben  was  fitted  with  two-  and  four-bladed  propellers  of  greatly 
increased  efficiency,  w^hile  the  head  resistance  of  their  supporting 
brackets  was  greatly  reduced  by  covering  them  with  cloth  in  the 
form  of  useful  stabilizing  fins.  The  result  of  these  improvements 
was  apparent  in  the  greatly  increased  speed,  the  Schwaben  making 
a  fraction  under  43  miles  per  hour  in  calm  air  in  the  course  of  numer- 
ous trial  trips  carried  out  over  a  measured  stretch  of  railway  line, 
in  both  directions.  As  this  rate  of  travel  is  equal  to  that  of  many 
of  the  large  biplanes  which  have  only  an  effective  speed  of  40  miles 
per  hour,  it  revolutionizes  all  former  ideas  regarding  the  inferiority 
of  the  dirigible  in  this  respect  as  compared  with  the  aeroplane.  With 
only  three  of  the  four  motors  running,  all  previous  dirigible  records 
were  broken  by  making  38  miles  per  hour.  In  a  race  from  Darm- 
stadt to  Frankfort,  the  Schwaben  proved  an  easy  victor  over  a 
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Euler  biplane.  This  great  improvement  in  speed  has  been  due  not 
alone  to  a  decrease  in  the  head  resistance,  hut  likewise  to  the  increased 
cfTlric  ncv  of  the  motors,  as  after  long  experimenting  with  automobile 
Zepi^elin  abandoned  them  and  built  special  engines  in  his 
«iwn  plant  for  the  Schwal)en.  Six-c>linder  motors  are  employed 
instead  of  the  fours  previously  employed,  and  their  output  increased 
from  110  to  105  horse-power,  so  that  the  total  driving  power  of  the 
new  ship  is  660  horse-power.  Their  reliability  was  also  greatly 
improved,  so  that  in  over  a  hundred  passenger  trips,  of  which  some 
were  700  miles  long,  the  Schwaben's  engines  have  never  given  any 
trouble.  The  success  of  the  numerous  passenger  trips  was  not  only 
due  to  the  increased  power  but  also  to  the  perfected  methods  adopted 
of  handling  the  big  ship  at  landings.  Mechanical  docking  devices 
have  been  provided  by  which  the  ship  is  securely  held  until  safe  in 
the  open  air,  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  take  it  into  the  shed. 
A  rail  on  each  side  of  the  shed  runs  far  out  into  the  open  through 
each  of  the  d(x>rs  at  both  ends.  Each  length  of  mil  is  made  of  two 
narrow  channel  plates  riveted  together  back  to  back.  Two  sets  of 
rollers  run  on  each  rail,  each  set  bearing  against  the  under  side  of 
the  upper  flanges.  Four  steel  cables  made  fa.st  to  the  airship's 
frame  are  attached  to  the  four  sets  of  rollers,  or  trolleys,  and  all 
may  be  slipped  simultaneously.  The  two  rails  are  so  far  apart  that 
a  dirigible  lashed  to  them  can  not  be  swayed  if  it  have  sufficient 
lift,  this  Ijeing  obtained  by  the  removal  of  the  passengc*rs  and  ballast 
l)efore  pushing  the  ship  into  the  shetl,  and  not  taking  them  aboard 
again  until  the  big  craft  is  safely  out  of  the  latter  again  before  start- 
ing a  flight,  which  begins  by  the  simultaneous  release  of  all  the 
liaw.sers.  But  entering  the  shed  with  a  brisk  wind  blowing  at  right 
angles  to  its  axis  and  to  the  rails  is  still  a  difficult  feat.  In  this  case, 
the  ship  is  halted  in  the  open  over  the  track,  heiuling  into  the  wind. 
One  of  the  front  cables  is  fastened  to  the  rollers  nearer  tlie  shed  on 
the  wiiidward  rail.  With  this  set  of  rollers  as  a  fulcrum,  the  sliip  is 
wi.rkt  il  ;ii. .und  by  pulling  at  the  rear  end,  steadying  it  along  the 
sides.  an<i  simultaneously  pulling  the  lee  side  down,  until  it  becomes 
parallel  with  the  mils.  It  is  then  a  simple  matter  to  fasten  the  remmin- 
ing  cables,  unship  pjuvsengers  and  balhust,  and  roll  tlie  craft  into  \in 
house.  Even  with  these  improvements,  tlie  device  is  still  primitive 
and  <le|H»nds  Mjxwi  tlu-  rmployment  of  a  large  numljer  of  men  skill«d 
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in  handling  the  big  aircraft.  Damage  from  accidents  of  this  nature 
has  also  been  further  provided  against  by  strengthening  the  struc- 
ture of  the  ship  itself,  the  cars  and  cabin  being  built  of  corrugated 
aluminum,  while  the  strength  of  the  pneumatic  buffers  under  them 
has  also  been  increased.  Of  equal  importance  to  the  improved 
methods  of  docking  are  the  provisions  for  safely  anchoring  the  huge 
dirigible  in  the  open.  A  safe  anchorage  over  unobstructed  grounds, 
mostly  parade  grounds,  has  now  been  provided  in  most  German 
cities. 

The  holding  device  is  a  development  of  the  method  by  which 
in  the  past  severe  squalls  have  occasionally  been  weathered.  It 
differs  from  the  latter  in  that  the  pivotal  point  around  which  the  ship 
swings  into  the  wind's  direction  is  now  placed  on  the  frame  of  the 
ship  itself,  instead  of  on  the  ground.  Even  with  the  short  single  bow 
cable  formerly  used  successfully,  jerks  which  strained  the  frame 
and  the  cable  were  not  entirely  avoided  in  gusty  winds,  too  much 
play  in  the  bow  having  snapped  the  long  cable  and  freed  the  ship  on 
one  occasion,  though  it  did  not  damage  the  frame.  In  place  of  the 
single  cable  there  are  now  four,  giving  greater  safety.  They  are  fas- 
tened to  a  ring  that  swivels  round  a  strong  pin  in  the  reinforced 
framework  and  are  permanently  carried  by  the  ship.  When  anchor- 
ing, their  free  ends  are  made  fast  to  four  heavy  cubes  of  concrete 
embedded  in  the  ground,  and  so  placed  that  the  four  cables  evenly 
radiate  toward  them  from  the  pivot  on  the  bow.  Due  to  its  rigidity, 
the  ship  turns  freely  around  the  apex  of  this  pyramid  of  cables  as 
smoothly  as  a  new  weather  vane.  Unshipping  ballast  at  the  bow 
makes  this  pyramid  very  rigid. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  inauguration  of  an  American 
dirigible  passenger  service  similar  to  that  in  operation  between  the 
cities  of  Berlin  and  Frankfort  during  the  past  two  years.  Airships 
similar  to  the  Schwaben  will  be  employed,  the  route  being  between 
Philadelphia,  Atlantic  City,  and  New  York,  the  stopping  place  in 
the  first-named  city,  which  will  be  the  headquarters,  being  erected 
on  the  roof  of  the  Bellevue-Stratford  hotel.  This  landing  platform 
will  be  190  feet  long  by  62  feet  wide  and  at  an  elevation  of  300  feet 
above  the  ground.  It  is  to  be  finished  with  a  surface  of  sod  and  clay 
similar  to  a  baseball  diamond.  One  round  trip  per  day  \\all  be  made, 
the  fare  being  the  same  as  in  Germany,  that  is,  $50. 
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Parseval.     Clermany  has  adopted  another  type  of  airship,  that 

kof  Major  von  Pi^rseval.  His  t-onstruction  is  \er\'  different  from 
that  of  his  compatriot,  Zep{x?lin.  Instead  of  the  rigid  construction  of 
the  latter,  the  P»seval  haii  no  rigid  connections  except  between 
the  car  and  the  propeller.  Two  air  balloonets  are  employed,  one 
inside  each  end  of  the  balloon,  the  pumps  being  so  arranged  that 
either  one  can  be  filled  or  emptied  independent  of  the  other,  allow- 
ing the  balloon  to  tilt  upward  or  downward  as  desired  by  the  pilot. 
In  addition,  the  car  itself  is  on  two  rollers  and  can  be  moved  forward 
or  backward  on  two  cables,  thus  placing  the  weight  so  as  to  cause 
the  balloon  to  tilt.  The  surfaces  which  steer  the  balloon  are  blown 
under  pressure.  The  propeller  has  four  blades,  and  is  driven 
9()-horse-power  gasoline  engine. 

The  Parseval 's  peculiarity  lies  in  its  propeller.  Instead  uf  lia- 
solid  blades  common  to  other  airships,  there  are  four  strips  of  canvas 
with  weights  at  the  end,  held  rigid  by  centrifugal  force  when  in 
motion,  and  hanging  limp  when  the  ship  is  at  rest. 

The  Parse\al  II  was  of  almost  the  same  construction,  and  had 
a  promfeing  though  short  career.  It  collapsed  ignominiously  on  the 
roof  of  a  villa  after  a  flight  of  over  eleven  hours.  A  new  Parseval 
II  has  been  constructed,  and  stationed  at  the  new  government  air 
harlwr  at  Bitterfeld.     It  has  two  motors  with  a  total  horse-power 

of  lmo. 

Parseval  Sporting  T>pe.  The  Parseval  flexible  system  having 
piuven  such  a  succrss,  the  makers  (Die  Motor-Luftschirt"-.Studien- 
gesellschaft,  Berlin)  have  brought  out  the  Parseval  V.  The  original 
intention  was  to  design  a  dirigible  of  the  smallest  dimensions  com- 
patible with  the  system,  and  while,  actx)rding  to  theorj',  it  would 
have  l)een  jx)ssible  to  reduce  the  dimensions  considerably  more  than 
has  been  the  case,  tlie  miniature  thus  obtained  would  have  been  a 
mere  toy,  devoid  of  any  practical  value.  The' new  Parseval,  airorrt- 
itigly,  has  Ix^en  built  to  carry  three  iK'rsons"^nd  a  sufficient  amount 
of  ballast  for  a  six-  to  seven-hour  run  at  a  8|)e<Hl  of  not  less  than  21) 
miles  per  hour.  The  Parseval  \'  thus  constitutes  the  smallest  of  its 
class  and  is  mainly  intende<l  for  the  use  of  private  parties  and  i  - 
nautic  clubs.    Its  dimensions  are  129  feet  overall,  maxinnim  diaii 

126.3  feet,  and  its  displacement  42.()(M)  cubic  feet.    The  envelope  is 
-. ™.„. .. 
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|KT  f(X)t,  and  weighing  one  ounce  i)er  sfjuare  foot.  The  balloon  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  longitudinal  sections,  a  construction  which 
somewhat  reduces  the  fractional  resistance  of  the  surface.  The 
details  of  the  construction  are  illustrated  in  P'ig.  1().  It  shows  the 
characteristic  Parseval  sha|K',  rounded  off  elliptically  in  front  and 
tapering  to  a  slender  point  in  the  rear,  in  other  words,  the  pisciform 
outline  recommended  by  Renard.  A  distinctive  feature  wherein 
it  differs  from  all  others  of  the  same  make  is  that  the  vertical  steering 
is  effected  by  a  horizontal  rudder  located  at  the  head  of  the  balloon 
and  operated  by  cables  from  the  car,  instead  of  the  usual  balloonets. 
This  has  worked  so  well  in  practice  that  the  little  airship  is  capable 
of  maneuvering  within  a  few  yards  of  the  ground  without  danger. 
A  single  centrally-placed  air  balloonet  fed  by  a  centrifugal  air  pump 
is  pro\  ided  to  take  care  of  expansion  and  contraction,  as  well  as 
gas  losses.  To  prevent  excessive  stress  l)eing  placed  on  the  envelope 
a  safety  valve  is  provided  in  the  flexible  pi{)e  connecting  the  pump 
and  the  air  balloonet.  This  valve  opens  automatically  when  sub- 
jectwl  to  a  pressure  cqui\alent  to  O.fi  inch  of  water,  allowing  suf- 
ficient air  to  escai)e  from  the  balloonet  to  maintain  the  normal 
pressure. 

The  gas  valve  which  is  located  at  the  summit  of  the  balloon  is 
also  designed  to  operate  as  a  safety  valve,  but  as  it  does  not  operate 
of  its  own  accord  until  a  pressure  in  excess  of  one  inch  of  water  is 
reached,  no  gas  losses  occur  unless  the  expansion  of  the  gas  has 
force*!  all  the  air  out  of  the  balkMmet.  Both  of  these  valves  may 
also  l)e  operated  by  cables  leading  to  the  control  board.  The  usual 
"ripping  valve"  is  also  provided  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  strip  of 
ball(K)n  fabric  glued  over  a  long  cut  in  the  envelope.  Thb  can  Ik* 
rip|H'd  ojK'n  in  cases  of  emergency  at  a  moment's  notice.  Tlie 
stabilizing  surfaces  are  of  triangular  outline  and  are  combined 
with  the  direction  rudder  at  the  rear.  They  consist  of  frames  of 
stet'l  tubing  autogenously  wi'Mi"*!  together  and  tautly  coveretl  with 
light  balloon  fabric,  provideii  on  lM»th  sides  witli  vent  holes  into 
which  air  is  force*!  by  the  movement  of  the  airship  when  in  fliglit, 
thus  keeping  the  fabric  tight  and  smtioth.  Side  and  front  eleva- 
tions of  the  car  are  shown  in  Figs.  17  and  18.  It  is  built  of  steel 
ttibing  and  measures  14.75  feet  in  length  by  3.2o  feet  high,  UMng 
-.79  and  2.13  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  bottom,  respectively.    Tliough 
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the  normal  carrying  capacity  is  three,  inchiding  the  pilot,  there  is 
sufficient  accommodation  for  four,  but  as  all  the  controls  are  cen- 
tered at  the  pilot's  stand  forward,  the  airship  can  readily  be  handled 
by  one  man.    The  power  plant  is  compactly  arranged  at  the  rear  of 

the  car.  The  engine  is  a  four- 
cylinder,  25-horse-power  Daim- 
ler motor,  running  at  1,200 
r.  p.  m.  and  using  but  0.54  pint 
of  gasoline  per  horse-power  at 
full  load.  The  flywheel  acts 
both  as  a  fan  and 
a  belt  pulley  for 
driving  the  pumps, 
and  the  radiator  is 
placed  directly  be- 


Fig.  18.     Side  Elevation  of  Parseval  V  Showing  Motor  and  Transmission  Gear 

hind  it,  the  main  driving  shaft  passing  through  the  radiator  and 
being  supported  by  an  outboard  bearing  back  of  it.  The  propeller 
is  placed  upon  a  bracket  above  the  motor  and  is  driven  by  a  silent 
chain,  the  two  sprockets  having  a  ratio  of  4  to  L  The  propeller  is 
of  the  3-bladed  type  with  a  diameter  of  9  feet  9  inches  and  differs 
from  those  of  the  earlier  Parseval  airships  in  that  the  blades  are 
semi-rigid,  being  constructed  on  a  framework  so  pivoted  at  the 
base  of  the  blade  as  to  prevent  the  stresses  upon  the  latter  reach- 
ing a  point  dangerous  to  their  safety.    The  suspension  of  the  car 
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is  analogous  to  that  of  the  larger  Parseval  types,  except  where  slight 
alterations  were  necessary  owing  to  the  retluced  dimensions,  the  car 
dt'ix'iuling  from  the  baIl(K)n  by  cables  arrange*!  in  parallelogram 
form  s<}  as  to  always  keep  it  hanging  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  balloon.  But  it  is  other%vise  free  to  travel 
back  ami  forth  in  a  path  controlled  by  two  idlers  on  sliding  ropes 
running  obli(|ucly  fore  and  aft.  This  arrangement  prevents  any 
accidental  inclination  of  the  balloon  in  starting  due  to  the  thrust 
of  the  proj)eller,  which  accordingly  always  acts  with  its  driving  point 
located  at  the  center  of  resistance  of  the  airship. 

Gross.  The  Gross  has  also  been  approved  by  the  German 
government.  This  is  a  dirigible  of  the  usual  type  driven  by  two 
7'>-horse-power   motors. 

The  Gross  II  has  l>een  recently  built  for  the  Prussian  .Aeronautical 
Battalion  under  the  supervision  of  its  commander,  Major  Gn)ss. 
It  is  almost  identical  with  the  Gross  I.  Its  movements  are  kept 
more  or  less  secret,  but  it  frequently  crosses  over  Berlin.  Two 
hangars  or  air  harbors  have  been  constructed  for  the  Gn)ss  I  and 
her  sister  shii). 

Krell  I.  That  it  is  possible  to  build  a  successful  airship  of  the 
imposing  dimensions  of  the  various  Z<»pix*lin  craft  without  the  charac- 
teristic rigid  frame  deemed  indisiK'ii.sable  by  the  latter,  is  shown  by  the 
test  of  the  Krell  I,  which  was  finally  launched  in  the  fall  of  191 1,  after 
two  years  had  been  si)ent  in  its  cf)nstruction.  All  the  weight  saved 
by  the  elimination  of  the  rigi<l  frame  has  Ihhmi  put  into  additional 
pro|K'lling  i)ower.  and  as  the  new  airship  has  almost  as  lt)W  a  head 
nsistance  due  to  its  rigging  as  the  Zeppelin,  and  a  total  of  500  horse- 
l)ower.  as  eomiwireil  with  the  165  horse-power  of  the  first  of  the 
latter  ty])e,  its  speetl  is  much  greater.  The  Krell  I  may  best  be 
descrilxxl  as  a  "non-rigid  Zepfxlin."  Its  large  size— 393.7  feet 
long  by  42.65  feet  diameter  with  a  displacement  of  473,739  cubic 
feet — makes-  ne(vssjir>-  a  slender-shai)e<l  ballcx^n.  similar  to  that  <»f 
the  Ix;baudy  non-rigid  dirigible,  the  Morning  Post,  previously 
d«'s<TilK'd,  l)ecau.se  even  the  natural  static  pre8.sure  of  the  gas  again.st 
the  back  of  the  enveIo|)e  when  under  way.  due  to  the  greater  "head" 
of  gas  H'sulting  from  incn^ase<l  beam,  nets  as  a  stiffener.  Tliia 
clearly  illnstnites  how  nnich  <»f  its  strength  the  big  Zep|K*lin  derives 
from  the  |)rt's,surf  «if  tin   -,i.  idone,  quite  inde|»en<lent  of  the  rigidity 
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of  its  frame.  There  is  the  same  long  passageway  of  triangular  cross 
section  running  the  entire  length  of  the  ship  directly  below  the  bal- 
loon, but  in  this  case,  it  is  made  of  cloth  without  any  stanchions, 
the  only  rigid  part  of  it  being  the  flooring,  though  it  is  said  to  feel  no 
less  solid  than  the  Zeppelin  construction.  This  not  only  provides 
communication  between  the  three  cars,  but  also  houses  the  water 
ballast  tanks  as  well  as  the  fuel  and  oil  tanks,  thus  distributing  the 
load  over  the  entire  length.  The  three  cars  differ  from  those  used 
on  the  Deutschland  in  that  the  pilot's  bridge  has  been  placed  in  the 
center  car,  instead  of  the  forward  one,  thus  permitting  two  motors 
to  be  placed  in  the  latter  and  the  other  two  motors  in  the  after  car. 
The  passengers  are  carried  in  the  center  car.  However,  the  pro- 
pellers being  directly  mounted  on  the  cars  and  not  on  the  flexible 
hull,  thus  avoiding  long  transmissions,  more  propellers  have  been 
provided.  There  are  three  on  each  car,  or  six  in  all.  In  each  of 
the  forward  and  after  cars,  a  125-horse-power  motor  drives  two 
2-bladed  propellers,  mounted  on  outriggers  at  the  sides,  while  the 
other  motor  of  the  same  power  drives  a  single  4-bladed  propeller 
mounted  directly  on  the  elongated  shaft  of  the  motor  extending 
behind  each  car.  These  shafts  are  supported  by  steel  tubing  in 
pyramid  form.  The  two  engine  cars  are  so  far  apart  that  no  inter- 
ference results  from  this  compact  arrangement,  especially  as  the 
center  is  raised  to  the  same  level  as  the  other  two,  following  Zeppelin 
practice  in  this  respect.  The  auxiliary  power  plant  is  carried  in  the 
center  car,  and  as  the  blowers  for  maintaining  the  necessary  pressure 
in  the  air  balloonets  must  naturally  be  large  on  an  airship  of  such 
size,  this  takes  the  form  of  two  25-horse-power  motors.  Only  one 
is  employed,  the  other  being  held  in  reserve.  The  three  cars  are 
only  slightly  lower  beneath  the  hull  than  were  those  of  the  Deutsch- 
land, the  short  suspension  cables  being  made  fast  to  the  cloth  sides 
of  the  long  passageway.  But  several  auxiliary  cables  are  also  led 
from  the  cars  directly  to  the  envelope  to  which  they  are  attached, 
as  in  the  Parseval  type,  by  layers  of  bands  or  huge  reinforcing 
"patches"  sewed  to  the  outside  of  the  balloon.  Horizontal  rudders, 
similar  to  those  of  the  Zeppelin,  are  employed,  but  they  are  much 
smaller  and  are  mounted  on  the  sides  of  the  passageway  instead 
of  directly  on  the  balloon.  They  are  placed  above  the  front  and 
rear  cars  and  there  is  also  a  horizontal  propeller,  placed  beneath 
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the  floor  of  the  center  car,  ilc.ii^'uetl  to  he  driven  hy  the  reserve 
motor  in  case  of  emergency.  Communication  between  the  cars 
and  the  passageway  is  by  means  of  ladders,  the  cars  themselves 
being  surrounded  by  a  tubuhir  framework  resembUng  a  cage.  The 
huge  verticiU  rudder  is  similar  to  tliat  of  the  Clement-Bayard  II. 
It  is  like  a  Venetian  blind  with  five  slats  and  b  mounted  just  below 
the  easy  curving  stern,  being  supported  by  a  tubular  framework 
secured  to  the  envelope  at  points  protected  by  reinforcing  patches, 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  Parseval  construction  of  this 
essential.  The  shajx;  of  the  hull  is  also  similar  to  that  of  the  Parseval, 
but  it  has  been  elongated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  more  closely  resemble 
the  ZepiH'iin. 

Veeh  I.  In  contrast  with  all  of  the  German  dirigibles  thus 
far  descril>ed,  the  Veeh  emlxxlies  many  of  their  features,  but  at  the 
siime  time  differs  radically  from  every  one  of  them.  It  is  of  the 
semi-rigid  ty|x*,  but  is  of  such  novel  construction  as  not  to  resemble 
any  of  the  airships  of  this  tjpe  previously  built.  The  frame  is  in 
the  form  of  a  single  girder  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  \)a\- 
loon,  from  the  tip  of  the  bow  to  the  point  of  the  stern.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  keel  and  is  built  up  of  light  steel  tubing.  This  results  in 
quite  a  novel  form  of  airship.  As  the  baIltM)n  is  rigidly  connected 
with  the  steel  keel  throughout  its  length,  all  forces  arc  well  dis- 
tributed and  the  necessity  of  conijX'nsiiting  for  any  stresses  by  an 
excessive  tension  of  gas  pressure  is  eliminated.  The  envelope  b 
thus  subjecte<l  to  considerably  less  strain  and  the  risk  of  explosion 
greatly  reduceil.  The  rigid  girder  frame  also  ix'rmits  of  a  simple 
and  compact  arrangement  of  the  power  plant  and  drive  besides 
affording  a  solid  supjM)rt  for  the  stabilizing  surfaces  and  the  rudder. 
Two  pairs  of  2-bladed  wo<m1  pro|x*llers,  13.2  feet  in  diameter,  are 
driven  l)y  two  six-<ylin(k'r,  loO-horse-power  motors  through  triple, 
panUlel,  rubber  cables.  The  propellers  are  enclosed  in  light  metal 
cases  to  protect  the  enveloix?  and  the  passengers  in  case  the  pniix^ller 
should  break  under  the  high  centrifugal  stresses.  Tlic  latend  rudders 
are  placed  in  the  air  curn'ut  developed  by  the  projK'llers,  which  makes 
them  so  effective  that  the  airship  may  be  turned  practically  on  its 
own  axis.  Both  thf  elevating  nultlers  and  the  stabilizing  surfaces 
are  solidly  snpporte<i  by  brackets  attached  to  the  steel  keel,  the 
tubular  fnimework  of  the  latter  being  covered  with  fabric  and  in 
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part  closed  up  by  panels  of  cloth,  to  cut  down  the  head  resistance. 
These  panels  also  act  as  lateral  stabilizing  surfaces  in  addition  to 
affonling  shelter  for  the  passengers.  The  envelope  is  of  metallized 
balloon  fabric  with  a  capacity  of  approximately  9,800  cubic  yards 
and  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  c\  Under  with  comparatively  blunt 
ends  of  similar  shape.  It  is  subdivided  into  nine  independently 
dismountable  gas  compartments  and  is  provided  with  two  air  bal- 
loonets,  each  of  about  1,KX)  cubic  yards  capacity.  The  airship 
measures  248  feet  in  length  and  has  a  spacious  trapezoidal  gondola 
between  the  frame  of  the  keel,  measuring  132  feet  long  by  3.3  feet 
wide  at  the  center.  Inclusive  of  the  frame,  rudder,  stabilizing  sur- 
faces, propellers,  motors  and  drive,  the  total  weight  is  only  3,100 
pounds.  With  a  fuel  supply  sufficient  for  a  10-hour  flight  and  the 
full  complement  aboard,  the  airship  still  has  a  reserve  buoyancy  of 
2,200  jx)unds.  Skids  and  spring-mounted  wheels  are  provided  below 
the  frame  to  absorb  the  shocks  of  landing.  Owing  to  the  remarkable 
simplicity  of  the  design  and  the  low  cost  of^the  materials  employed, 
the  expense  for  constnietion  is  comparatively  small. 

BRITISH  DIRIGIBLES 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent 
upon  the  building  of  dirigibles  in  Great  Britain  during  1910  and 
1011,  the  results  have  amounted  to  little  or  nothing,  being  ct)nfined 
practically  to  the  short  trips  of  the  Nulli  Secundus  and  the  various 
trials  antl  tribulations  that  the  Morning  IVst  has  suffered  almost 
every  time  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  fly  her.  The  last-named 
airship  is  a  large  Ix-baudy  tyfR'  constructed  in  France,  while  the 
former  is  of  British  <lesign  and  ctMistruction,  having  been  built  for 
military  purposes.  As  dirigible  standanis  go  nowadays,  however, 
the  Nulli  Secun<lus  is  only  a  thinl-  or  fourth-rater.  Fig.  19  shows 
the  geni-ral  construction  extvllently.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
tlirection  rudders  are  placetl  forward  instead  of  at  tlie  stern,  as  is 
the  usual  practice.  The  gas  bag  is  provided  with  a  hull  or  keel, 
similar  in  form  to  that  of  a  ship,  and  from  this  is  sus|)endetl  the  car. 
At  the  forward  end  and  on  either  side  of  the  keel  is  a  series  of  five 
horizontal  pn>jecting  fins,  by  means  of  which  the  airship's  course 
can  be  deflected  up  or  down.    At  the  stem  and  on  a  level  with  the 
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bottom  of  the  keel,  is  a  transverse  horizontal  plane  which  forms  an 
additional  rudder  for  use  in  ascending  and  descending.  The  Nulli 
Secundus  has  a  length  of  111  feet  and  a  capacity  of  85,000  cubic 
feet.  She  is  driven  by  two  propellers  run  by  a  single  motor  and  is 
capable  of  carrying  three  persons  at  a  speed  of  20  miles  per  hour. 
Instead  of  employing  the  usual  balloon  cloth  of  cotton  or  silk  com- 
bined with  rubber,  the  gas  bag  is  made  of  eight  layers  of  goldbeaters' 
skin — about  as  expensive  a  material  as  could  well  be  found  for  the 
purpose.  This  is  made  from  the  lining  of  the  digestive  tract  of  cattle 
and  about  60,000  animals  were  necessary  to  furnish  sufficient  for 
the  making  of  this  one  envelope.  Compared  with  the  one  insignificant 
dirigible  of  30,000-cubic-foot  capacity  owned  by  the  United  States, 
the  Nulli  Secundus  takes  on  considerable  importance,  but  when 
judged  according  to  the  standards  set  by  the  Continental  govern- 
ments, she  is  a  negligible  factor.  Two  or  three  of  this  type  have  been 
built  for  British  military  use  and  are  employed  in  training  army 
officers. 

A  huge  British  dirigible  for  naval  use,  and  of  which  much  was 
expected,  was  built  during  the  winter  of  1910 — 1911.  In  its  dimensions 
as  well  as  in  its  numerous  special  features  of  design  and  arrange- 
ment, this  monster  was  to  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  that  had  ever 
been  built,  and  its  ability  in  the  air  was  to  be  in  proportion.  Unlike 
previous  British  dirigibles,  the  ]\Iayfly,  as  the  big  ship  was  named, 
was  built  with  a  rigid  frame  similar  to  the  Zeppelin  type.  There 
probably  have  been  few  airships  built  in  any  country  that  involved 
the  expenditure  of  so  much  money  as  this  one,  but  the  only  reward 
of  months  of  labor  and  waiting  was  to  see  her  ignominiously  broken 
in  half  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  her  out  of  the  shed. 

AMERICAN  DIRIGIBLES 

United  States  War  Balloon.  At  The  Hague  Peace  Congress, 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  signed  a  clause  by  which 
she,  of  all  the  first  or  second  rate  powers,  was  debarred  from  using 
airships  as  a  means  of  offensive  warfare.  Yet  the  United  States,  by 
the  purchase  of  the  Baldwin  dirigible  balloon  in  1908,  committed 
herself  to  a  policy  of  maintaining  airships  as  a  part  of  her  military 
equipment. 
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The  Baldwin  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  aerial  craft  that  ful- 
filled the  govenunent  requirements  during  the  trials  made  that 
summer  at  Fort  Meyer,  \  irginia.  Sixtifications  were  sent  out  hy  the 
chief  signal  offitvr  of  the  army,  inviting  bids  for  a  dirigible  balloon. 
Among  the  proposals  received  was  that  of  Capt.  Thomas  Baldwin, 
and  after  the  official  trials  the  contract  was  awarded  to  him.  He 
d(*livcn'<l  Ills  airshij)  in  August,   19()S.  and  it  rec^eived  the  name. 


Init -i  St.i'<-3  A: 


Dirigible  I.    It  ha^  a  .,  ..gth  of  90  feet,  a  raaxin  .i.uier  of  19J 

feet,  a  volume  of  20,000  cubic  feet,  and  is  tl.  ._  ;  to  carrj'  two 
I)ersons.  At  its  official  trial,  it  made  a  majumum  speed  of  nearly  20 
miles  an  hour,  and  remaine<l  in  the  air  for  two  hours,  covering  a 
distance  of  27  miles.  A  general  view  of  the  United  States  army 
airship.  Dirigible  I.  is  shown  in  Fig.  20. 

The  America.*  As  Wellman's  attempt  to  cross  a  stretch  of 
.■{.()()()  miles  of  mvan  in  a  dirigible  was  hy  far  the  most  ambitious 
undertaking  of  the  kind  ever  attempted,  a  tietailed  description  of 
the  airship  and  the  numerous  six^nal  features  designed  to  make  such 
a  lengthy  voyage  possible  will  be  of  interest.  Contrary'  to  the  gen- 
eral impression,  tliis  was  not  the  same  dirigible  in  which  the  unauc- 
ful  attempt  to  reach  the  North  l*ole  from  Spitzlx^rgen  was  urndt. 

•  Ewwpt  from  ChW  BaciaMr  VMOaua'a  <ii»taBMl  iwwrfpriM  of  tk«  AawriBa. 
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The  balloon  itself  measured  228  feet  in  length  overall,  and  had  a 
diameter  through  its  greatest  transverse  section  of  52  feet,  giving 
it  a  lifting  power  of  close  to  12  tons,  or  to  be  exact,  23,650  pounds. 
The  weight  of  the  envelope  alone  exceeded  2  tons,  the  balloon  proper 
being  made  of  a  costly  fabric  composed  of  two  layers  of  silk  and  one 
layer  of  fine  cotton  cloth,  gummed  together  with  rubber.  There 
"were  about  4,000  square  yards  of  this  rubberized  cloth  required, 
weighing  approximately  a  pound  to  the  yard,  and  having  a  tensile 
strength  of  100  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  "This  combination  was 
adopted  as  the  silk  and  cotton  provide  great  strength  to  resist  the 
internal  and  external  pressure,  while  the  rubber  binder  made  the 
fabric  almost  gas-tight. 

At  the  center  of  pressure,  or  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  balloon, 
the  fabric  was  used  three-ply,  and  the  most  painstaking  care  was 
used  in  every  detail  of  its  construction  to  obtain  the  maximum 
strength  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  gas  leakage  to  a  minimum. 
The  seams  were  wide  lapped,  sewed,  and  gummed,  and  extra  strips 
were  glued  over  them  to  cover  the  needle  holes  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  gas.  As  the  weight  of  the  balloon  complete  with  its  air  bal- 
loonets,  valves,  and  other  appurtenances  was  4,700  pounds,  it  had 
a  net  lifting  force  of  18,950  pounds.  In  other  words,  the  volume  of 
gas  required  to  inflate  it  was  sufficient  to  carry  its  own  weight  in 
the  air  and  a  load  of  almost  9^  tons  besides.  Although  hydrogen 
gas  has  a  weight  of  only  one-fourteenth  that  of  air,  it  required  more 
than  a  ton  of  it  to  inflate  this  huge  gas  bag  to  its  full  capacity.  The 
manufacture  of  this  quantity  of  gas  was  not  an  easy  or  inexpensive 
operation.  The  plant  to  generate  the  gas  was  made  in  Paris,  shipped 
to  Atlantic  City  in  sections,  and  there  set  up  just  outside  of  the  shed 
housing  the  airship.  More  than  100  tons  of  sulphuric  acid,  60  tons 
of  iron  turnings,  and  hundreds  of  tons  of  water  were  needed  for  the 
process.  Before  being  admitted  to  the  balloon  the  gas  had  to  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  purified  to  make  it  as  light  as  possible  and 
eliminate  all  acids  that  might  destroy  the  costly  fabric  of  the  balloon. 
This  was  accomplished  by  "washing"  the  gas,  or  passing  it  through 
water,  and  subsequently  drying  it  by  again  passing  it  through  cylin- 
ders filled  with  coke,  permanganate  of  potash,  and  calcium  of  lime. 
As  pure  hydrogen  is  odorless  and  gives  no  sign  of  its  presence  when 
escaping,  several  gallons  of  oil  of  peppermint  were  used  to  perfume 
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it  in  order  to  immediately  detect  leaks.    The  cost  of  inflating  the 
America  exceeded  $5,0()(). 

Tyi)€  of  ConMrudiou.  The  tAi^e  of  construction  employed  was 
what  is  known  as  the  "semi-rigid"  similar  to  the  Gross  (German) 
dirigible,  i.e.,  a  rigid  suspension  depending  from  a  flexible  gas  con- 
tainer.   The  car  measured  156  feet  in  length  and  consisted  of  a  truss 


of  trianjjular  section,  built  up  of  light  steel  tubing  shown  in  i-ig.  1*1, 
and  more  in  detail  in  Fig.  22.  The  bottom  chord  of  this  truss  was 
a  cylin<lrical  steel  tank  with  i)ointetl  ends,  75  feet  long,  employed  for 
airrying  the  main  supply  of  ga.soline,  and  having  a  capacity  of 
1,5()()  gallons.  .\t  the  top  of  the  truss  a  series  of  transverse  brackets 
was  j)lacv<l,  tlve  bag  Inking  attachetl  to  the  air  by  means  of  rope 
connections  Ix'twecn  the  ends  of  these  brackets  and  a  strong  band, 
or  w.  b.  formed  on  the  envelope  itself.    Tliis  relingue,  as  the  French 
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term  It,  was  sewed  to  the  fabric  about  ten  feet  below  the  horizontal 
axis  of  the  balloon.  For  an  emergency  descent,  there  was  a  "ripping 
knife,"  Fig.  23,  shaped  like  an  anchor  and  attached  to  a  rope  lead- 
ing to  the  car.  Pulling  this  would  have  cut  the  gas  bag  practically 
in  half.  From  the  gasoline  tank  fore  and  aft,  the  bottom  chord 
consisted  of  tubular  extensions.  To  stiffen  the  gasoline  tank  laterally, 
stays  were  run  from  the  ends  of  the  extensions  to  horizontal  cross- 
pieces  at  the  ends  of  the  tank  and  thence  back  to  the  body  of  the 
tank.  Fig.  22,  Further  reinforcement  was  obtained  by  means  of 
numerous  wire  cable  stays,  the  whole  practically  forming  a  bridge 


lig.  24.     View  of  Car  Showing  Propellers  and  Canvas  Covering 

which  in  places  was  said  to  be  capable  of  withstanding  a  stress  of  as 
much  as  10  tons.  No  net,  or  hood,  was  employed  on  the  gas  bag  to 
add  to  its  resistance  in  motion  through  the  air,  the  external  surface 
of  the  balloon  being  as  smooth  and  tight  as  a  drum  head.  The  car 
and  its  machinery  were  attached  to  the  band  on  the  balloon  by  188. 
hemp  lines,  attached  at  as  many  points  on  this  band  and  terminating 
in  eyes  from  which  hung  the  cradle  of  suspension  cables  passing  under 
the  car.  The  latter  was  entirely  closed  by  walls  of  canvas  pierced  by 
several  celluloid  windows,  Figs.  24  and  25,  while  several  canvas 
bunks  were  hung  from  the  transverse  braces  directly  beneath  the 
under  side -of  the  gas  bag.  Fig.  22. 
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Mofipe  Pmcer.  The  motive  power  consisted  of  two  engines, 
the  forward  one  of  wliich  was  a  Ix>rraine-I)ietrich  four-cylinder, 
\vattT-<'<M)ItHi  autoniohile  motor  rat(*<l  at  SO  to  9<)  horse-|)ower  (the 
one  at  the  right  in  Fig.  24)  and  weighing  with  its  radiator  and  equip- 
ment close  to  1,(K)()  pounds.  It  drove  a  pair  of  wo(xI  screws,  12 
feet  in  diameter,  at  5<M)  r.p.m.  The  other,  Fig.  26,  was  an  E.X.V. 
right-c"\  lituler  aeronautic  motor  rated  at  practically  the  same  power, 
I  lid  driving  a  second  pair  of  screws  10.5  feet  in  diameter  at  a  spee<l 


Fie    '2't      CloKT  \'ii-«r  of  Car  ShuHinir  WiiuIomii  iiml  l^mg  Gaaoline  Tank 

t  7.')ri  r.p.m.     In  Ixtth  caM's,  the  screws  were  earrietl  «)n  long  .shaft.s 

Atending  outboard  ami  con.stituting  extensions  of  the  crank  shafts 

«>f  the  motors — in  other  wonis,  they  were  direct  connectetl.    In  the 

iM-  of  the  after  pair  of  s<*rews,  they  could  be  utilized  either  to  propel 

11  If  vhip  forwanl,  as  shown  in  Fig.  24,  or  they  could  be  employed  to 

a-^i-t  either  in  its  ascent  or  descent,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 

•  Iriven  through  the  mwlium  of  Ix'vel  gearing  at  the  ends  of  the  engine 

hafts  and  couM  Im*  adju.sted  so  as  to  exert  their  forct*  in  any  direction 

iiduded  within  an  arc  of  ISO  degrees.  Fig.  20.    This  expeiiient  wa^s 

ulopted  to  take  the  place  of  the  stabilizing  planes  usual  in  French 

onstruction,  or  the  sliding  weight  of  ZepiK'lin's  airships.     It  was 
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made  possible  through  the  ingenious  invention  of  Chief  Engineer 
Vaniman.  As  already  mentioned,  the  drive  between  the  shaft  and 
propeller  was  through  miter  gears.  The  shafts  themselves  were 
carried  in  conical  supports  projecting  out  from  the  sides  of  the  car, 
and  these  supports  were  capable  of  being  revolved  through  the 
medium  of  worm  gears  and  hand  wheel.  As  the*  propeller  shaft  is 
turned  through  an  angle,  the  gear  it  carries  is  free  to  travel  on  the 
gear  keyed  to  the  power  shaft. 

In  addition  to  these  two  motors,  there  was  also  a  third,  or 
"donkey  engine,"  to  revert  to  marine  parlance.    This  was  a  small 


Fig.  2C.     View  of  Rear  Propellers  Set  Horizontally  for  Lifting  the  Airship 

four-cylinder,  vertical,  water-cooled,  gasoline  motor  rated  at  10  to 
12  horse-power.  It  was  intended  for  a  number  of  purposes,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  which  was  cranking  the  larger  engines  to 
start  them.  To  accomplish  this,  the  donkey  engine  shaft  was  geared 
to  the  shafts  of  the  larger  motors  by  means  of  clutches  which  auto- 
matically released  as  soon  as  the  large  motor  started.  This  small 
engine  also  served  to  drive  the  pumps  for  inflating  the  air-balloonets, 
the  arrangement  of  the  latter  being  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  23.  There 
were  six  in  all,  four  placed  forward  and  two  aft,  and  all  were 
fed  with  air  from  a  common  duct.  Each  balloonet,  however, 
was  provided  with  its  own  individual  valve,  so  that  the  distribu- 
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tion  of  the  air  ballast  could  Ik>  coiitn>lle<l  and  the  ship  kept  on  an 
«'ven  keel. 

Accessories.  The  ruihler  c()iiMi>l<*d  i>f  three  vertical  planes. 
Fig.  23,  the  center  plane  being  broa<ler  than  the  other  two,  which 
were  set  back  a  few  feet  so  that  when  the  rudder  was  turned  sharply 
to  one  side  or  theother,  the  plane  at  the  inner  side  of  the  turn  would 
neither  c<jme  in  contact  with  the  balloon,  nor  screen  the  center 
plane,  thereby  cutting  of?  its  resistance  to  the  air.  The  bunks  already 
inentione<l  were  only  in  the  form  of  extra  accoinuKMlation.  the  main 
sleeping  cjuarters  being  in  a  lifelH)at  sus|)endetl  beneath  the  car. 
Fig.  24,  and  providing  accommodation  for  the  crew  of  six,  consisting 
of  Walter  Wellinan,  who  was  respt>nsible  for  the  umiertaking,  Melviii 
\'aniniaii,  chief  engineer.  Murray  Simon,  navigator  (junior  officer  of 
the  steamship  Oceanie),  J.  li.  Irwin,  wireless  telegraph  operator,  ami 
two  mechanics.  This  lifel>oat,  shown  in  .section  in  Fig.  23,  was 
siK'cially  constructed  for  tlie  i)urjK)se  so  that  while  it  had  an  overall 
length  of  27  feet  by  G  feet  beam,  its  total  weight  wjis  only  l,(KK) 
])ounds.  This  was  accomplished  by  making  the  hull  of  layers  of 
mahogany  \  eneer  and  canvas,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  being  built 
■f  solid  w(mm1.  Two  watertight  compartments  were  provided  fore 
and  aft,  and  the  boat  was  self-bailing  so  that  it  ct)uld  keep  afloat  in 
the  heaviest  sea.  There  was  no  pHwer  in  the  bo.n.  Kut  a  ji; 
;nd  sail  were  carrie<l  along,  together  with  an  ample  stiK-k  t»f  prt»- 
\  isions  and  water,  so  that  in  case  of  abandonment  it  would  lie  possible 
to  keep  afloat  for  a  considerable  time.  Through  the  center  of  the 
boat  was  an  upright  ste««l  tuln'  through  which  the  equilibrator  passetl. 

The  wireless  aj)paratus  of  the  exixtlititju  was  instalhxl  in  a  for- 
ward compartment  of  the  Iniat  so  that  it  c«mld  Ik'  eniploytnl  Uith 
wliilt  ill  the  air  and  after  the  airship  had  Urn  almndonetl.  Tlial 
is,  as  long  as  the  current  held  out.  The  nwlius  of  action  of  tlie  instru- 
ments was  al>out  l(K)  miles,  and  they  were  provide*!  wiUi  current 
from  a  snuill  set  of  storage  batteries  kept  chargtnl  by  a  dynnrno 
driven  by  the  <lonkey  engine.  Current  from  this  batterj'  »' 
\i<le<l  electric  lights  for  the  car  and  iMwit.  In  addition  to  thi>.  inere 
was  a  telephone  .system  Ix'tween  the  boat  and  car.  .\s  it  would 
un<loubtedly  be  necessary  to  gi»t  away  quickly  in  caae  the  airship 
lia<l  to  l)e  abandon<tl  in  an  .  inergency,  the  Ixiat  was  Mispendcd  on 
-IM<  ial  self-releasing  luniks,  so  that  by  cutting  a  sin;:' •^-  '*  '^'uW 
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be  dropped  instantly.  That  this  was  a  ticklish  maneuver  even  under 
very  favorable  conditions  was  shown  by  the  actual  rescue  of  the  crew. 
It  was  rendered  so  by  the  presence  of  the  equilibrator  which 
did  not  act  quite  as  effectively  in  practice  as  its  theory  would  indicate. 
Its  purpose  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  usual  drag  rope  carried  by 
the  ordinary  spherical  balloons  in  drifting.  As  in  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous lifting  power  of  the  America,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  a  drag  rope  of  considerable  weight,  advantage  was  taken 
of  this  to  make  of  the  equilibrator  a  sort  of  automatically  compen- 
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Fig.  27. 


Diagram  Showing  Construction  of  Equilibrator  and  Method  of 
Suspending  it  from  the  Car 


sating  balance,  hence  its  name.  In  fact,  it  took  the  place  of  the 
ballast  ordinarily  carried.  To  give  it  sufficient  weight,  it  was  made 
of  30  short  steel  cylinders,  each  of  which  was  convex  at  one  end  and 
concave  at  the  other,  and,  as  is  made  clear  by  the  detail  view,  Fig.  27, 
the  convexity  of  one  tank  seated  in  the  concavity  of  the  next,  forming 
a  sort  of  universal  joint.  This  whole  series  of  tanks  had  longitudinal 
holes  running  through  their  centers  and  were  strung  on  a  heavy  steel 
cable,  or  flexible  A\'ire  rope.     To  prevent  one  tank  from  damaging 
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the  next  a  felt  packing  was  placed  between  them  and  the  passage 
for  the  cable  through  the  convex  portion  was  flared,  or  bell-mouthed, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  shearing  the  wire  rope. 

At  the  end  of  the  series  of  tanks,  a  series  of  40  wood  bUnk-s, 
each  20  inches  long,  was  strung  on  the  cable,  forming  a  sort  of  "rat 
tail"  to  protect  the  lower  end  of  the  equilibrator  by  taking  the  shock 
of  suddenly  striking  the  water.  The  toUil  length  of  the  equilibrator 
was  330  feet  and  the  steel  tanks  were  utilized  to  carry  an  extra  supply 
of  gasoline.  The  joints  between  these  tanks  made  it  so  flexible  that, 
in  the  space  of  four  tanks,  it  could  be  turned  at  right  angles  without 
injury.  At  its  lower  end,  the  wo(k1  blocks  tapered  from  al)out  10 
inches  in  diameter,  down  to  4  inches  at  the  extremity.  Owing  to  its 
great  length  it  was  utilized  as  the  antennae  of  the  wireless  outfit,  in 
addition  to  carrying  a  supply  of  fuel. 

The  puqjose  of  the  equilibrator  was  to  avoi«l  liu  iintr5:>ity 
of  carrying  sand  ballast  to  counteract  temperature  changes  and 
eliminate  any  occasion  for  permitting  gas  to  escape.  The  lower 
end  was  designtnl  to  trail  on  the  water  and  be  supported  by  it  and 
to  guard  against  losing  it  in  stormy  weather,  the  construction  was 
such  as  to  withstand  a  heavy  sea.  This  was  naturally  made  neces- 
sary by  the  fact  that  each  of  the  tanks  with  its  store  of  gasoline 
weighed  about  100  pounds,  making  the  total  weight  in  excess  of  2 
tons.  The  latter  was  really  ballast  with  a  string  attached  to  it, 
for  as  the  balloon  descended  more  of  the  equilibrator  would  rest  on 
the  water  and  a  correspondingly  increasing  percentage  of  its  weight 
would  \)c  water  borne,  thus  relieving  the  airship  and  increasing  its 
lifting  force  in  proportion.  When  the  ball(X)n  tended  to  rise,  it  was 
first  necesvsary  to  lift  the  entire  length  of  the  equilibrator  out  of  the 
water  before  its  height  could  cxceeti  330  feet  in  the  air.  As  soon  as 
this  t(K)k  placv,  the  entire  weight  of  2  tons  or  more  acted  as  bal- 
last t(i  prevent  the  balUxin  rising  to  a  great  height. 

To  ap[)re<>iate  the  im|K)rtance  of  this  arrangement  in  its  bearing 
U|M)n  the  ability  of  the  America  to  .stay  in  the  air,  it  is  necessary  to 
n-alize  what  extremely  variable  atmospheric  conditions  are  met 
with  and  what  their  effect  is  on  the  balUxm.  Hydrogen  gas  expands 
or  contracts  j^r  part  of  its  volume  for  every  increase  or  decrease  in 
teuiixrature  of  TF.  Gas  within  a  balloon  subjected  to  hours  of 
warm  sunshine  will  store  heat  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a  green- 
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house  does,  and  when  a  poor  conductor  of  heat  such  as  rubber  is 
present  as  in  the  fabric  of  America's  envelope,  this  is  accentuated 
as  more  of  the  heat  is  retained  and  the  gas  accordingly  becomes 
much  warmer  than  the  surrounding  air  outside.  Assuming  that  the 
gas  reached  a  temperature  of  100°  F.  during  the  afternoon,  which 
could  hardly  be  avoided  on  a  bright  day  even  in  Fall,  and  then  dropped 
to  50°  during  the  night,  it  would  involve  a  contraction  equivalent 
to  one-tenth  of  its  volume.  This  represents  an  extreme  case,  but  a 
variation  of  one-twentieth  was  quite  probable.  With  the  America, 
that  would  mean  a  loss  of  approximately  1,200  pounds  of  lifting 
force.  In  other  words,  to  prevent  settling,  an  equivalent  weight 
must  be  subtracted  from  the  load.  Coming  down  would  cause  an 
increase  in  the  atmospheric  pressure,  still  further  contracting  the 
gas,  while  a  rain  storm  might  augment  its  load  by  depositing  any- 
where from  500  to  1,000  pounds  of  water  on  the  4,000  square  feet  of 
surface  presented  by  the  envelope.  Assuming  that  this  has  occurred 
during  the  night  and  that  the  following  day  is  bright,  exactly  the 
opposite  of  these  conditions  will  obtain.  The  sun  will  dry  out  the 
envelope,  expanding  the  gas  until  the  air  is  driven  out  of  the  bal- 
loonets  through  the  automatic  pressure  valves  and  the  lifting  power 
is  greatly  increased.  There  will  then  be  a  strong  tendency  to  rise 
and,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  only  means  of  counteracting  this 
would  be  to  permit  the  escape  of  gas. 

This  would  reduce  the  sustaining  power  of  the  balloon  during 
the  next  period  of  contraction,  so  that  without  special  means  of 
guarding  against  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  ballast  to  prevent  com- 
ing to  the  earth,  and  gas  to  avoid  getting  too  far  away  from  it,  the 
voyage  would  naturally  be  limited  to  a  very  short  period — net  more 
than  two  or  three  days  at  the  most.  It  w^ould  also  involve  carrying 
a  great  deal  of  ballast,  thus  sacrificing  the  amount  of  fuel  that  could 
be  taken.  Were  the  ship  to  rise  to  any  great  height,  there  would  be 
the  danger  of  coming  down  too  fast  should  the  gas  suddenly  begin 
to  contract,  and  the  momentum  gained  in  descending  from  a  great 
height  could  be  overcome  only  by  relieving  it  of  a  great  deal  of  weight. 

The  equilibrator,  on  the  other  hand,  was  designed  to  maintain 
the  America  between  100  and  200  feet  above  the  water.  The  ballast 
automatically  "thrown  overboard"  when  the  ship  dropped  lower  was 
again  picked  up  when  it  was  needed  and  in  the  same  manner.    This 
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meant  savinj?  jjas  and  au^iuenting  the  quantir.  ..,  ,,.»!  that  could 
\)v  carried,  making  it  jxissible  to  pn)long  the  voyage  from  the  forty- 
eight-hour  limit  othen^'ise  practicable  to  the  eight  or  ten  days  that 
were  thought  to  be  necessary  to  cross  the  (K-ean.  In  theory,  the 
device  apix;ared  to  be  entirely  practical.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
was  not  the  first  time  it  had  been  tried,  having  been  employed  on 
the  original  America,  in  which  Wellman  made  an  attempt  to  reach 
tiie  North  Pole  a  couple  of  years  previous.  In  this  instance,  the  con- 
ditions were  entirely  different,  one  of 'the  chief  requirements  being  an 
ample  supply  of  provisions,  as  the  explorers  might  be  lost  for  several 
months.  The  ecjuilibrator,  therefore,  took  the  form  of  a  long  leather 
tube  which  constituted  the  drag  rope,  and  in  which  the  food  was 
carried.  The  limite<l  experience  with  it  under  favorable  weather 
conditions  in  the  Arctic  showed  that  it  rode  smoothly,  and,  being  a 
continuous  body,  it  did  not  offer  any  substantial  resistance  when 
towetl.  Unfortunately,  it  dropixxi  into  the  ocean  within  two  hours 
after  leaving  Spitzbergen,  thus  depriving  the  expedition  of  its  sup- 
plies.   This  leather  f(KKl  bag  was  the  predecessor  of  the  equilibrator. 

To  cross  the  Atlantic,  what  was  most  needed  was  food  for  the 
motors.  Their  combined  power  only  sufficed  to  drive  the  America 
at  a  speed  of  26  miles  an  hour,  while  one  of  them,  could  propel  her 
at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour.  But  as  each  motor  consumed  1,000 
jK)unds  of  gasoline  per  day,  it  was  intended  to  keep  only  one  in 
of)erution,  holding  the  other  in  reserve,  and  also  for  emergency  pur- 
IKJses  when  necessary  to  prevent  Ixjing  driven  back  by  contrary 
win<ls.  With  the  alwve  spee<l  as  the  basis,  it  would  require  six  days 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  jicrfect  calm  or  its  equivalent,  i.  e.,  the 
favoring  winds  of  one  day  neutralizing  the  contrary  air  currents  of 
other  tlays.  To  allow  ample  margin,  ten  days  tnivel  was  provided 
for.  thus  making  it  necessary  to  carry  lO.CKK)  pounds  of  gasoline,  or 
.'>  tons.  Of  this  quantity  4  tons  were  carrietl  in  the  steel  tank  forming 
the  foundation  of  the  car,  and  the  remaining  2,(XK)  pounds  in  the 
etpiilibrator. 

Tilt'  etjuilibrator  pa.sse<l  down  thnmgh  the  center  of  the  car,  and 
through  a  well  in  the  center  of  the  lifelmat,  as  shown  in  Fig.  22.  It  was 
sup|)ortt*tl  by  a  |>air  of  steel  cables  ruiuiing  forwarti  and  am)ther  pair 
running  aft.  To  provide  a  «*rtain  amount  of  flexibility,  sections  of 
Manila  n)i)e  were  introduced  into  the  steel  cables  as  indicated.    To 
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be  able  to  utilize  the  supply  of  gasoline  in  the  tanks,  a  pair  of  winches, 
Figs.  22  and  27,  were  provided  to  haul  the  upper  pair  of  cables  in, 
taking  the  strain  off  the  lower  pair  so  that  they  could  be  discon- 
nected by  a  number  of  the  crew  let  down  in  a  "bosun's  chair."  The 
uppermost  tank  was  then  hoisted  and  the  cables  made  fast  again 
below  it.  Then  the  upper  cables  were  slackened  and  detached  to 
permit  of  drawing  the  tank  up  into  the  car.  Contrary  to  what  might 
appear  to  take  place,  in  pulling  in  on  the  winches,  the  equilibrator 
would  not  be  hoisted  but  the  airship  drawn  down. 

In  the  forward  end  of  the  car  was  placed  the  navigator's  bridge, 
where  the  compass,  leeway  indicator,  and  the  steering  wheel  were 
placed,  the  latter  being  connected  by  light  steel  cables  to  the  triplane 
rudder  of  steel  tubing  and  canvas.  Here  also  were  placed  the  meteoro- 
graph, an  instrument  to  record  combined  atmospheric  phenomena, 
the  barograph  (altitude  recorder),  and  the  thermograph  (recording 
thermometer),  as  well  as  the  statoscope  (a  form  of  aneroid  barometer 
having  a  large  air  reservoir  and  highly  responsive  to  minute  fluctua- 
tions in  pressure).  Speaking  tubes  led  aft  to  the  engine  room.  The 
problem  of  navigating  the  ship  was  naturally  no  easy  matter.  While 
its  position  would  be  ascertained  from  time  to  time  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  the  aid  of  the  sextant  and  chronometer,  its  actual  course 
at  any  time  would  be  hard  to  determine.  For  instance,  if  it  were 
traveling  east  at  20  miles  an  hour,  and  the  wind  were  blowing  south 
at  the  same  speed,  its  actual  course  would  be  southeast,  although 
the  compass  indication  would  be  east.  Wind  vanes  or  similar  instru- 
ments would  be  of  no  assistance  as  they  would  have  no  connection 
with  the  sea  as  a  basis  from  which  to  determine  the  direction  of 
motion,  though  this  could  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  log  line  let 
down  from  the  lifeboat.  As  it  was  not  desired  to  reach  any  par- 
ticular port,  there  was  no  great  necessity  for  accuracy  in  navigation, 
the  only  aim  being  to  get  across  the  ocean. 

Akron.  It  was  with  no  feeling  of  regret  that  ]\Ielvin  Vaniman, 
leaning  over  the  taffrail  of  the  steamer  Trent,  watched  the  ill-fated 
America  sink  slowly  to  the  sea.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
engineer  who  had  spent  so  many  years  of  work  on  this  dirigible 
would  entertain  some  sentimental  regard  for  the  old  balloon.  But 
Vaniman's  thoughts  were  already  centered  on  another  expedition 
in  which  he  would  not  be  hampered  with  old  material,  an  old  gas  bag 
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and  old  engines,  but  could  plan  an  entirely  new  airship  made  of  brand 
lew  material  and  exactly  as  he  wanted  it.  The  America  had  served 
its  puriK)se  well,  and  from  her  the  lessons  had  l>een  learned  that  were 
necessary  to  make  a  future  airship  successful. 

When  the  Americ*a  was  abandoned,  it  was  structurally  sound, 
1  lowing  that  the  principles  involved  were  correct.    One  part  only 
i;ul  failed:    A  key  worked  loose  in  one  of  the  propellers,  as  already 
IcscrilR'd,  depriving  the  airship  of  the  use  of  the  horizontal  pn>- 
|k11»  r>,  and  to  this  defect  Vaniman  attributed  the  failure  of  the 
\pe<liii()ii.     Contrary  to  public  opinion,  \'animan's  faith  in  the 
quilibrator,  or  its  etiuivalent,  was  not  shaken.     Its  action  in  the 
I  a,  its  defects  and  good  qualities  were  all  known  after  this  voyage, 
and  it  was  from  this  exi)erience  that  he  got  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem, viz,  the  <lesigning  of  a  device  that  would  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  old  equilibrator  without  the   latter's  defects — a  device  that 
would  have  changeable  and  not  a  fixed  weight,  in  other  words,  an 
ijuilibrator  that  could  Ije  made  heavy  or  light  at  will. 

The  new  expedition  has  been  financed  by   F.   A.  Sielierling, 

president  of  a  large  rubber  goo<ls  manufacturing  concern,  and  the 

iivelope  of  the  Akron  was  made  in  the  Ohio  city  after  which  it  is 

uanieil,  under  N'animan's  personal  direction.    It  differs  considerably 

from  that  of  the  America,  being  much  longer  and  of  smaller  diam- 

ler,  Fig.  28,  with  a  tapering  stern,  instead  of  the  former  blunt- 

iKjsetl,  double-ended  form.     The  old  hangar  at  Atlantic  City  was 

iinpresse<l  into  service  again,  but  the  2()S-foot  length  of  the  new  ship 

rxcetHJcd  its  housing  capacity  by  10  feet,  and,  rather  than  enlarge 

the  building,   which  c*ould  have  been  doiu>  tnil>    at  considerable 

■  xjK-iise,  this  much  of  the  balUK)n  was  sacrificeil.  the  dimensions 

of  the   latter   thus  being  25S  feet  overall,  by  47  feet  in  diameter. 

Mclow  the  balloon  is  susi)ended  a  car  similar  in  shape  to  that  of  the 

\nierica,  but  ct>nsiderably  longer.     The  body  of  this  car  forms  a 

tecl  tiiiik  capable  of  carrying  o  tons  of  gasoline,  and  on  this  tank 

t  platform  constituting  the  fi<M)r  of  the  car  is  built.    To  drive  the 

lirship,  three  engines  are  provided,  one  of  100  horse-power,  placed 

forwanl  and  fittc<l  with  two  pro|H'ller8  adapted  to  revolve  only  in  a 

^ertical  plane,  and  two  others  of  KK)  and  SO  horse-po\*'er,  respectively, 

ler  aft.    These  two  motors  are  fitteil  \*'ith  pro|)ellers  which  may 

revolve!  ii   iiy  angle  between  the  vertical  and  horizontal  plane:», 
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being  adjustable  througli  an  arc  of  18(J  degrees  by  the  aid  of  a  bevel 
driving  arrangement  similar  to  that  on  the  America,  and  designed 
to  enable  the  thrust  of  these  propellers  to  be  utilized  for  raising  or 
lowering  the  airship.  Normally,  only  the  forward  motor  will  be 
<inj)l<)yed  to  drive  the  ship  ahead  and,  from  the  results  of  the  short 
trial  trips  made,  thei-e  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  believing  that 
the  sjwed  of  '50  miles  an  hour  for  which  the  ship  was  designed  when 
running  undt'r  this  one  motor,  would  not  Ije  realized.  Under  full 
load,  this  motor  consumes  al)out  60  pounds  of  gasoline  per  hour,  so 
that  the  supply  of  5  tons  should  last  a  week. 

When  utilizing  the  forward  motor  alone  for  dri\ing.  the  pro- 
pellers of  the  other  two  motors  will  Ik?  feathered,  or  adjusted  hori- 
ontally  so  as  to  present  the  minimum  surface  to  the  wind,  thus  keep- 
ing down  the  head  resistance.     In  addition  to  the  engines  in  question, 
tliere  is  also  a  1 7-horse-power  motor  directly  coupled  to  a  dynamo 
to  supply  electric  current  for  lighting  and  for  the  Marconi  wireless 
» (juipment.  Fig.  28.     It  also  operates  the  blower  for  filling  the  air 
l>all()onets  and  drives  a  countershaft  from  which  any  of  the  larger 
engines  can  l>e  started  by  power.    Two  of  the  larger  motors  are  of 
the  six-c\linder  type,  the  other  being  an  eight-cylinder,  while  the 
auxiliary  motor  is  a  four.     Benefiting  from  the  experience  on  the 
\meri(a,  the  envelope  of  which  was  in  constant  danger  of  being  set 
lire  from  the  exhaust  of  the  motors,  the  engines  of  the  Akron  are 
iuip|)ed  with  specially nlesigned  mufflers  attached  directly  to  the 
manifold.  One  of  them  is  fitttnl  with  an  oven  for  use  in  C(H)king,  Fig.  28. 
Subfttitute  for  the  EquiHbrator.     According  to  Vaniman  the  crux 
f  the  problem  lies  in  the  ability  to  keep  the  airship  down  at  a 
moderate  level.     It  b  an  easy  matter  to  design  an  airship  that  will 
have  sufficient  carrying  capacity  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  but  the  dif- 
firultv  i>  tn  maintain  the  airship  at  a  constant  moderate  elevation 
T  during  the  voyage.    The  equilibrator  having  failed 
.,'iiiilly  to  do  this  in  accordance  with  its  theoretical  promises,  it 
IS  U'cn  abandonetl,  and  the  height  of  the  Akron  is  designed  to  be 
•ntroHod  by  taking  on  water  ballast;  also  by  the  use  of  stabilizing 
I'l '  '  l  aft,  while  in  case  of  emergencj',  the  elevating  and 

'1<  rs,   which  have  been  doubled   in   numlxjr  and 
orte<i  to.     As  shown  by  the  sketches.   Fig.  28, 
tli.fr   ,n    three  planes  on  each  side  of  the  car,  those  forwartl  being 
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curved  upward,  thus  constituting  depressing  planes,  while  those 
at  the  rear  are  curved  downward  and  are  designed  to  be  employed 
as  elevators.  The  latter  are  mounted  on  the  rudder.  These  planes 
may  be  tilted  to  any  angle  desired  and  serve  to  keep  the  airship  on 
an  even  keel.  WTien  dipping  down  to  take  water,  the  forward  planes 
will  be  used  for  depressing  the  bow,  and  the  rear  planes  for  elevating 
the  stern.  These  planes  are  separately  controlled  by  hand  wheels 
on  either  side  of  the  binnacle,  as  shown  in  the  detailed  sketches  of 
the  steering  gear  in  Fig.  28.  The  level  of  the  ship  may  further  be 
controlled  to  a  considerable  extent  by  inflating  the  balloonets  for- 
ward at  the  expense  of  those  in  the  rear,  when  it  is  desired  to  make 
the  bow  heavier  than  the  stern,  and  vice  versa.  To  scoop  up  water 
ballast,  it  will  be  necessary  to  drive  the  ship  down  near  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  which  may  be  done  by  tilting  either  pair  of  adjustable 
propellers  to  the  proper  angle.  The  only  object  in  having  two  sets 
of  adjustable  propellers  is  to  provide  an  extra  set  for  reserve.  The 
device  with  which  water  ballast  is  scooped  up  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  equilibrator  used  by  Wellman.  It  consists  of  tanks  about  6 
inches  in  diameter  and  24  inches  long,  strung  upon  cables  exactly 
as  were  the  gasoline  tanks  of  the  equilibrator,  Fig.  28.  These  ballast 
tanks  are  pro\'ided  with  openings  near  the  upper  end  of  each  so  that 
by  dragging  them  in  the  sea,  they  will  scoop  up  water.  There  will 
be  three  sets  of  tanks  strung  on  separate  cables,  and  under  normal 
conditions  they  will  not  hang  from  the  car  as  did  the  equilibrator, 
but  will  be  stored  in  the  body  of  the  vessel.  When  taking  up  water 
for  ballast,  if  the  wind  be  strong,  the  airship  will  be  headed  into  the 
wind  and  the  tanks  will  be  trailed  from  a  point  aft  of  amidships,  so 
there  will  be  no  tendency  for.  the  airship  to  nose  down  into  the  sea. 
It  is  planned  to  maintain  the  Akron  at  an  elevation  of  between  200 
and  1,000  feet  at  the  outset  of  the  voyage,  but  as  the  airship  is 
Hghtened  by  the  consumption  of  gasoline  and  provisions,  it  may 
rise  to  much  greater  heights.  During  the  daytime,  it  will  have  to  be 
heavily  water-ballasted  in  order  to  hold  down  to  these  levels  when 
the  gas  in  the  balloon  is  expanded  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  At  night, 
this  ballast  will  be  emptied  overboard  to  compensate  for  contrac- 
tion and  the  consequent  reduced  lifting  capacity  of  the  balloon. 

Suspended  below  the  Akron  is  the  same  lifeboat  in  which  the 
crew  of  the  America  made  their  escape,  but  its  construction  has 
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been  materially  altered  to  facilitate  launching  as  well  as  the  greater 
omfort  of  the  crew.  The  well  in  the  center  has  been  eliminated 
IS  there  is  no  longer  any  etjuilihrator  to  pass  down  through  it.  A 
much  larger  wireless  equipment  with  a  sending  range  of  o()!)  miles 
is  also  installed  in  the  boat,  a  ground  being  provide<l  by  trailing  a 
wire  in  the  sea.  The  crew  of  the  Akron  numbers  seven  men  all 
told,  consisting  of  the  commander,  naNigator,  helmsman,  wireless 
(){)erator,  two  engineers,  and  one  e.\tra  man  for  general  work.  Pro- 
visions are  carried  for  a  cruise  of  twenty  days.  The  original  inten- 
tion was  to  start  in  October,  1911,  but  so  many  causes  of  delay  arose 
'hat  the  Akron  was  not  ready  for  its  first  trial  trip  until  November, 
-^fveral  trial  trips  were  made,  one  or  two  of  which  were  marred  by 
light  accidents,  though  generally  successful,  so  that  it  was  decided 
to  jx^stpone  the  start  until  the  following  spring. 

The  navigation  of  a  dirigible  is  a  much  more  difficult  thing  than 

that  of  a  steamer,  as  both  the  speed  and  the  direction  of  travel  are 

nore  or  less  uncertain.    Ilatl  it  not  been  for  the  equihbrator  dragging 

!i  the  water,  the  crew  of  the  America  would  not  have  known  that 

he  was  traveling  broadside  on,  after  the  motors  were  finally  stopped 

for  good,  nor  how  fast  they  were  going.    In  fact,  as  the  dirigible 

without   its  motors  is  simply  an  old-type  balloon  that  drifts  unth 

the  wind  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  it,  there  b  no  sensation  of  movement 

whatever  and  naturally  none  of  direction  when  over  the  open  sea, 

for  want  of  fixed  objects  to  use  as  points  of  obser\'ation.    In  thb 

'  ction,  Vaniman  has  de\'ised  a  number  of  interesting  instru- 

wliich  will  indicate  the  direction  of  travel  and  like,wise  the 

the  airship.    One  of  these  consists  of  a  combined  camera 

iiid  cuujjjass,  the  camera  having  its  ground  glass  divided  into  equal 

"•  'res.    By  noting  how  long  a  "fixetl  object"  on  the  water  below 

to  pass  across  a  given  number  of  squares,  in  connection  with 

tie  altitude  as  indicated  by  the  barometer,  it  will  be  possible  to  cal- 

'    "  "'ly  by  means  of  triangulation  the  speed  at  which  the 

'ling,  and,  by  reference  to  the  compass,  the  direction 

f  travel.    .\t  first  sight,  it  would  seem  as  if  this  method  would  fall 

for  want  of  a  fixetl  object  to  obser\'e,  but  it  will  be  recalled  that 

iough   waves  travel,   the  water  that  forms  tliem   is  practically 

itionary.     Hence,  the  foam  of  a  white  cap  may  Ik?  considered 

practicall\-  a   stationary   object  while   it   lasts.      In   addition, 
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Vaniman  has  also  developed  a  special  type  of  sextant  for  use  on  the 
expedition. 

'■']]'ire-Wound"  Fabric.  The  fabric  employed  in  the  making 
of  the  envelope  of  the  Akron  is  said  to  be  the  strongest  ever  employed 
for  the  purpose,  so  that  by  continually  pumping  air  into  the  balloonets, 
air  ballast  can  be  added  and  the  ship  brought  down  from  a  consider- 
able height.  The  value  of  this  feature  was  strikingly  shown  in  one 
of  the  trial  trips  when  the  airship  was  brought  down  in  this  manner 
from  a  height  of  2,000  feet,  after  an  accident  to  one  motor  and  the 
breaking  of  the  propeller  shaft  of  another. 

This  powerful  control  over  the  gas  led  Vaniman  to  make 
a  further  study  of  the  subject  and  he  calculated  the  strength  of  a 
fabric  necessary  to  resist  the  increased  pressure  in  the  envelope  due 
to  a  rise  in  temperature  of  50  degrees  F.  With  only  a  small  factor  of 
safety,  it  was  found  that  the  tensile  strength  necessary  was  1,0,00 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  or  18  tons  to  the  yard.  To  obtain  this 
increased  strength,  a  special  fabric  interwoven  with  fine  piano  wire 
must  be  employed,  the  wires  running  longitudinally  and  circum- 
ferentially  without  cuts  or  joints,  so  that  their  maximum  tensile 
strength  may  be  relied  upon,  the  longitudinal  wires  being  spaced 
i^ar  inch  and  the  circumferential  wires  ^t  inch  apart.  This  fine  mesh 
renders  the  envelope  both  fireproof  and  lightning-proof  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Davy's  safety  lamp,  while  this  great  wire  cage  will  doubtless 
serve  as  an  excellent  antenna  for  wireless  work.  On  an  airship  of  the 
Akron's  size,  the  increased  weight  due  to  the  wire  is  about  2|  tons. 
.  The  additional  weight  of  the  wire  would  reduce  the  net  lifting 
power  of  a  ship  of  this  size  from  7|  tons  to  5  tons,  but  the  advant- 
ages obtained  would  warrant  the  sacrifice.  In  comparison  with  the 
weight  of  the  rigid  dirigible  construction,  this  net  carrying  capacity 
is  remarkable.  The  latest  Zeppelin  built  in  1911,  the  Schwaben, 
with  680,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  has  a  net  lifting  capacity  of  2|  tons, 
while  a  ship  of  the  size  of  the  Akron  with  a  steel-reinforced  gas 
bag  holding  only  400,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  would  have  a  net  capacity 
of  5  tons.  The  ability  of  the  "wire-wound"  envelope  to  withstand 
such  heavy  pressures  would  automatically  take  care  of  the  great 
problem  of  expansion  and  contraction,  giving  a  powerful  control  by 
enabling  the  pilot  to  change  altitude  without  loss  of  gas  or  ballast 
and  without  depending  upon  planes  or  motive  power. 
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Vaniman  plans  to  build  a  diriplilc  of  tli< 
using  tliis  new  "wire-wouiul"  fabric  during  11M2. 

InJIating  the  Akron.  As  the  new  \'aninian  airship  has  a  capacity 
of  4()(),(MH)  cuIhc  feet  (if  jjas,  no  small  problem  was  involve*!  in  the 
riianuf  act  lire  of  sufficient  pure  hydrogen  gas  to  pro|)erly  inflate  it, 
as  the  lifting  jMiwer  of  the  gas  is  not  alone  proportional  to  its  purity, 
hut  the  present  of  acid  fumes  or  other  adulterants  would  be  ruinous 
to  the  fabric  of  the  envelope  and  particularly  to  the  numerous  seams. 
To  carry  out  this  important  undertaking  a  sj)ecial  plant  was  built 
just  outside  «)f  the  big  she<l  at  Atlantic  City.  Making  allowanc-e  for 
waste  an<l  condensation,  sufficient  material  was  purchased  to  manu- 


Fis;.  2^).     Plan  View  of  V«niinan'a  Hydroc«n^ra«rstiat  Pbat 

fa(  tuK  l.')(),(K)0  cubic  feet  of  hydmgen.  This  consisted  of  SO  tons 
•f  scrap  iron  and  1(K)  tons  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  will  be  note<l  that 
\  aiiiinan  has  intnHluct»d  a  numlxT  of  innovations  in  this  gas 
i>laiii.  as  coni[)are<l  with  the  usual  inetluxl,  so  that  there  is  no  inter- 
uptinti  ill  the  generating  prtx-ess.  .\s  shown  in  the  plan  view, 
I'ig.  29.  there  are  four  generator  tanks  .1,  made  of  wtKxi  with  ail 
iron  fmrts  well  coatetl  with  |>itch  to  prevent  their  In'ing  attacke*!  by 
th*'  acid.  These  tanks  are  partly  fillwl  with  s<'rap  imn,  Kig.  'M).  The 
iilphuric  acid  is  feil  from  one  of  the  two  large  reserx'oirs  B,  V\g.  29. 
Running  over  these  reser>'oirs  is  a  track  C  on  ulii.h  the  sulphuric 
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acid  casks  D  are  supported.  To  prevent  too  rapid  generation  of 
gas  and  the  choking  of  the  tanks  with  ferrous  sulphate,  the  acid  is 
dihited  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  eleven  parts  water.  While 
this  mixture  is  being  prepared  in  one  of  the  reservoirs  the  supply  is 
drawn  from  the  other.  This  solution  takes  the  course  indicated  by 
the  arrows  to  the  bottom  of  the  generator  tanks,  and  it  may  be 
caused  to  flow  directly  into  any  one  of  these  tanks  or  from  one  pair  of 
tanks  to  the  other,  this  being  a  more  economical  method  as  it  insures 
complete  utilization  of  every  bit  of  the  acid.  The  gas  generated  in 
the  tanks  rises  to  the  top,  where  it  is  trapped  by  the  gasometers  E 


Fig.  30.     Side  View  of  Vaniman's  Hydrogen-Generating  Plant,  Somewhat 
Distorted  to  Bring    Purifying  Tanks  into  View 


and  flowing  into  a  common  chamber  F  passes  down  to  the  washer 
G,  Fig.  30.  Here  it  is  forced  to  pass  upward  through  a  series  of 
perforated  plates,  while  a  spray  of  water  flows  downward  through 
the  same  plates.  Thence,  the  gas  passes  through  four  tanks  H, 
the  first  containing  coke,  the  second  potassium  permanganate,  the 
third  caustic  soda,  and  the  fourth  calcium  chloride.  The  first  two 
serve  to  purify  the  gas  of  such  materials  as  arsenic,  sulphur,  and 
phosphorus  which  are  likely  to  be  picked  up  from  the  iron.  The 
other  two  tanks  serve  to  remove  all  traces"  of  moisture  from  the  gas. 
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Hydrogen  is  an  mlorless,  colorless  gas  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  detect  leaks  in  tlie  balloon  were  not  some  means  employetl  to 
impart  an  (xlor  to  the  gas.  The  "i)erfume"  commonly  used  is 
inuronine.  This  is  placed  on  a  sponge  in  the  pipe  /,  and  thence 
the  gas  is  fe<l  directly  into  the  balloon  at  the  tube  J .  The  substance 
in  question  has  a  most  penetrating,  sickish  odor  that  can  be  readily 
detected,  no  matter  how  small  the  leak  may  be. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  arrangement  of  this  plant  is  that 
when  it  is  desired  to  charge  one  of  the  generators  with  fresh  scrap 
iron,  it  may  Ix;  cut  out  of  the  system  completely  by  shutting  the 
\  alve  in  its  connection  and  by  clamping  the  rubber  hose  connecting 
the  gasometer  of  that  particular  generator  with  the  chamber  F. 
The  spt>nt  solution  flows  from  the  generators  through  traps  A'  to  a 
trough  L,  which  leads  to  a  large  drain.  Heretofore,  the  purifying 
and  drying  tanks  have  been  filleti  with  coke  on  which  the  various 
t  leansing  chemicals  were  sprinklwl,  the  purfx^se  of  the  coke  being 
to  prevent  the  materials  from  clogging.  This  method  has  caused 
much  trouble  as  the  materials  would  slowly  gravitate  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tank,  choking  the  flow  of  gas.  Whenever  such  a  condition 
arose,  it  was  necessarj^  to  shut  down  the  entire  plant  and  clean  out 
the  tanks.  \'animan  employs  instead  a  set  of  trays  of  copper 
netting  secured  to  iron  straps,  as  indicated  at  M  in  Fig,  30, 
iiid  on  these  trays  the  purifying  and  drying  materials  are  placed. 
Thus  the  mass  is  kept  in  a  porous  condition,  through  which  the 
jas  can  easily  jXTcolate,  and,  in  case  of  any  trouble,  the  entire  set  of 
trays  can  be  lifted  out  IxKlily.  It  was  necessan.'  to  operate  the 
plant  for  five  days  and  nights  continuously,  the  hydrogen  weighing 
more  than  a  ton,  or  about  half  as  much  as  that  of  the  three-ply  cotton 
!i<l  rubber  fabric  of  the  envelope.  Some  idea  of  what  this  amount 
uf  gas  means  may  Ix'  gained  from  the  fact  that  its  equivalent  in  coal 
gas  fed  to  an  ortlinary  five-f(X)t  burner  would  supply  it  for  more 
than  ten  years  constant  burning,  'fhe  lower  fxirt  of  the  illustration 
>hows  a  true  plan  view  of  the  gas-generating  plant,  while  the  upper 
part  Is  a  st)mewhat  distorted  section,  drawn  in  this  manner  to  more 
<lrarly  illustrate  the  jMissage  of  the  gas  in  the  course  of  its  generation 
ami  purification.  Tlie  cost  of  this  plant,  plus  that  of  the  material 
netrs.sar\-  to  inflate  the  .\kn>n  but  once,  woukl  be  sufl'icient  to  pay 
for  -cvcral  nuHlcrn  aeroplanes. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  DIRIGIBLE 

The  year  1910  will  go  down  in  history,  not  alone  as  marking 
the  first  actual  transportation  of  passengers  through  the  air  for  hire, 
but  likewise  the  first  attempts  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  an  airship. 
Two  of  these  attempts  were  proposed  and  one  was  actually  under- 
taken. This  was  the  ill-fated  cruise  of  the  America,  already  described, 
but  the  failure  of  its  promoters  to  achieve  their  object  has  proven  no 
deterrent  to  others  intent  upon  accomplishing  the  same  feat.  In 
fact,  1910  may  be  said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  aerial  trans- 
portation, as  while  the  wreck  of  the  Zeppelin  after  having  made 
but  comparatively  few  trips,  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  much  adver- 
tised "regular  passenger  service"  for  the  time  being,  neither  this 
nor  the  subsequent  wrecking  of  other  Zeppelin  airships  proved 
sufficient  to  discourage  the  promoters.  During  1911,  the  Zeppelin 
and  several  other  German  companies  formed  for  the  purpose  carried 
hundreds  of  passengers,  and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  since  the 
latter  part  of  that  year,  one  of  the  large  steamship  companies  has 
combined  announcements  of  aerial  trips  with  those  of  the  sailing  of 
its  steamers;  and  tickets  good  for  flights  in  Germany  can  be  bought 
in  this  country.  The  success  of  the  German  dirigible  passenger 
service  has  been  such  that,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  disasters  which 
have  fortunately  been  free  from  fatalities,  a  similar  service  is  to  be 
instituted  in  this  country,  using  German  airships  at  first. 

Wellman's  Expedition.  Owing  to  its  novelty,  as  well  as  its 
daring,  the  attempt  of  Wellman  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  the  America, 
is  worthy  of  record,  particularly  as  his  failure  has  not  deterred  others 
from  attempting  the  same  feat,  and  doubtless  it  will  not  be  very 
long  before  it  is  actually  accomplished.  What  such  an  accomplish- 
ment will  show,  however,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  aeronauts 
met  unusually  favorable  conditions,  is  questionable.  In  order  that 
the  appended  account  may  be  free  from  the  sensational  coloring 
given  the  America's  trip  by  the  newspaper  and  magazine  reports, 
excerpts  are  taken  from  the  story  of  Vaniman,  the  chief  engineer, 
though  it  is  to  be  noted  that  his  version  exhibits  some  irreconcilable 
differences  with  that  of  Wellman  himself. 

The  start  was  made  at  8  a.m.,  October  15,  1910,  from  Atlantic 
City  in  a  light  southwesterly  breeze,  there  being  considerable  fog. 
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The  attempt  was  really  premature  and  probably  would  not  have 
been  made  at  that  time,  had  it  not  been  for  the  question  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  Wellman  raised  by  the  press.  So  many  delays 
had  been  exix'rienced  that  the  date  of  starting  had  been  constantly 
p()stix>ned  from  month  to  month  and  Wellman  was  accused  by 
inference,  if  not  openly,  that  he  had  no  intention  whatever  of  ever 
making  the  attempt.  The  actual  start  was  accordingly  made  under 
unfavorable  conditions  and  without  any  previous  trials  of  the  air- 
shij)  that  would  doubtless  have  revealed  the  defects  later  brought 
to  light  when  there  was  no  possibility  of  remedying  them.  Every- 
thing had  apparently  Ijcen  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  weeks  prior  to  the 
start,  but  this  was  not  actually  the  case,  and  while  numerous  indoor 
tests  of  the  machinery  had  been  made  this  was  not  the  equivalent 
of  actual  trials  in  the  open.  The  "after"  engine,  as  already  explained, 
was  arranged  to  drive  its  two  propellers  through  the  medium  of  bevel 
gearing  so  that  the  propeller  shafts,  which  were  at  right  angles  to 
the  extended  shafts  coupled  to  the  engine,  could  be  swung  bodily 
alM)ut  in  a  complete  circle,  thus  making  it  possible  to  employ  their 
thrust  in  any  direction  desired,  but  more  particularly  in  a  vertical 
line  so  as  to  force  the  balloon  up  or  down.  The  fatal  mistake  con- 
sisted in  not  supplying  this  engine  with  a  flywheel.  For  four  hours 
it  oixrated  steadily,  not  missing  more  than  two  explosions  in  this 
entire  periwl,  but  tlie  absence  of  the  flywheel  (for  which  it  had  been 
designed  and  the  loss  of  which  was  not  compensated  for  by  the  pro- 
IH'llers)  produced  a  pounding  action,  and  the  keys  of  the  bevel 
gearing  worked  loose,  rendering  the  engine  useless.  How  serious 
this  loss  was  could  not  be  appreciated  until  the  next  day,  as  will 
presently  be  explained. 

During  Saturday  evening  the  airship  was  in  danger  of  being 
blown  onto  the  shore  of  l/ong  Island  by  a  st)Utherly  shift  of  the  wind, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  engine  to  keep  her  headed  off  ^ore. 
Tiie  fog  still  |x*rsisteil  and  it  was  feared  that  the  two-ton  equilibrator 
trailing  in  the  water  would  strike  some  vessel,  resulting  in  imnuxliate 
disaster  to  the  airship,  as  it  would  draw  it  down  into  the  sea ;  further- 

i,  it  might  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  vesM'l  encountered. 

m<M>n  was  full  but  owing  to  the  fog  it  was  im|M)ssibIe  to  see  any- 
hing  ahead.  Two  Kx)kouts  were  statione<l  to  eiuleavor  to  prevent 
>llisions.    Suddenly  the  sound  of  a  fog  httrn  was  heftrd.  and  almost 
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immediately  the  masthead  of  a  schooner  loomed  up  dead  ahead. 
But  the  airship  responded  beautifully  to  its  helm  and  swung  to  one 
side,  just  clearing  the  vessel  by  a  narrow  margin.  This  experience 
as  recounted  later  by  the  captain  of  the  vessel  was  most  thrilling. 
He  had  no  knowledge  of  any  contemplated  voyage  across  the  ocean 
by  airships,  and  he  was  greatly  frightened  when  the  monster  loomed 
up  out  of  the  fog  with  the  sparks  streaming  from  its  red-hot  exhaust 
pipes  and  making  a  terrific  racket  with  its  unmuffled  engine.  The 
lashing  equilibrator  with  one  tank  empty,  owing  to  leakage  of  gaso- 
line, was  being  pounded  by  the  water,  giving  a  weird,  hollow  sound 
that  added  greatly  to  the  terror  of  the  crew.  This  was  the  only 
approach  to  a  collision  experienced. 

Vaniman  had  no  idea  that  the  engine  was  throwing  sparks 
until  this  was  revealed  by  the  darkness.  The  exhaust  pipe  terminated 
directly  back  of  the  propellers,  so  that  the  sparks  were  carried  off 
in  the  wake  of  the  latter  and  there  was  little  likelihood  of  their  lodging 
in  the  fabric  of  the  balloon.  The  airship  had  been  traveling  through 
fog  ever  since  morning  and  was  dripping  wet,  so  there  was  no  danger 
of  fire.  Sunday  morning,  the  fog  still  continued  and  the  wind, 
veering  to  the  west,  began  to  freshen,  making  it  unnecessary  to  use 
the  engine.  But  with  the  freshening  of  the  wind  a  new  danger  arose. 
The  airship  had  started  out  from  Atlantic  City  with  an  extra  supply 
of  gasoline  aboard,  so  that  it  hung  very  low  over  the  water,  all  but 
six  tanks  of  the  thirty  in  the  equilibrator  being  submerged.  With 
the  freshening  wind,  it  was  found  necessary  to  throw  over  gasoline 
in  order  to  lighten  the  airship.  Had  this  gasoline  been  left  behind 
to  start  with,  the  airship  would  have  made  much  better  progress 
and  would  have  been  much  farther  along  when  the  wind  freshened, 
but  the  extra  fuel  was  taken  on  with  the  expectation  that  the  fog 
would  eventually  lift,  and  under  the  heat  of  the  sun  the  gas  in  the 
balloon  would  expand  and  lift  the  balloon  to  its  normal  position. 
However,  the  sun  remained  hidden  by  banks  of  fog. 

Sunday  afternoon,  the  wind  assumed  a  velocity  of  35  miles  an 
hour.  The  night  grew  very  cold,  shrinking  the  balloon  and  making 
it  necessary  to  throw  out  more  gasoline.  Then  a  peculiar  motion 
began  to  manifest  itself.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  purpose  of  the 
equilibrator  was  to  hold  the  airship  at  a  practically  constant  level 
above  the  sea;  in  other  words,  the  airship  and  the  sea  were  to  divide 
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between  them  the  burden  of  supporting  the  two-ton  equilibrator. 
If  the  ship  showe<l  a  tendency  to  rise,  it  would  be  weighte<l  down  by 
having  to  lift  a  greater  weight  off  the  sea,  and  if  it  showed  a  tendency 
to  descend,  it  would  be  lightened  by  letting  more  of  the  equilibrator 
float,  with  the  result  that  the  airship  should  be  held  at  a  practically 
uniform  elevation  above  the  water.  However,  when  the  wind 
freshened,  the  drag  of  the  equilibrator  began  to  set  up  a  surging 
motion.  It  would  pull  the  airship  down,  slowly  but  surely,  until  it 
almost  touched  the  water,  then  the  airship  would  rebound  with 
gathering  momentum,  pulling  the  equilibrator  out  of  the  water,  tank 
by  tank,  until  it  was  lifted  entirely  clear  of  the  surface.  The  equili- 
brator would  then  s\^ing  forward  like  a  huge  pendulum  and,  as  its 
weight  overcame  the  buoyancy  of  the  balloon,  it  would  strike  the 
water,  and  the  dragging  action  would  recommence.  In  this  way, 
the  airship  kept  constantly  oscillating  up  and  do\Mi,  the  period  of 
the  oscillations  being  about  ten  minutes.  On  one  occasion  the  big 
l)all(K)n  swung  so  near  the  water  that  the  waves  struck  the  lifeboat 
cradletl  below  it.  There  seemed  to  be  no  way  of  preventing  this. 
It  was  then  that  ^'animan  realized  the  loss  of  his  after  motor, 
for  had  he  been  able  to  use  these  projX'llers  to  lift  the  airship  when  it 
>howed  a  tendency  to  be  dragged  down,  the  oscillation  could  liave 
l)een  largely,  if  not  entirely,  prevented. 

The  thrust  of  the  propellers  wliidi  might  thus  have  been  used 
was  S()()  |)ounds,  and  this  would  ha\e  been  more  than  sufficient  to 
ctjrrect  the  surging  movement.  I  lad  the  airship  been  further  lightened, 
it  might  have  been  able  to  Uft  the  equilibrator  clear  of  the  water 
when  there  would  have  been  no  drag  to  contend  with  and  it  would 
ha\  e  been  possible  to  steer  the  craft  into  tlie  wind.  As  it  was,  the 
airship  was  helpless.  It  was  drifting  broadside  to  the  wind.  As 
long  as  the  oscillatorj"  motion  kept  up,  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  have  headwl  the  vessel  into  the  wind,  for  then  it  would  have  pitched 
l»a«lly,  ten<ling  to  stand  straight  up  and  down.  As  long  as  the  wind 
held  from  tlie  right  quarter,  it  mattered  little  whether  the  engine 
was  use<l  or  not,  but  the  oscillations  were  nerve  raddng,  and  not  at 
all  cahiilatetl  to  inspire  the  crew  with  any  feeling  of  security.  The 
IKiundiiig  of  the  waves  on  the  equilibrator,  alxnit  which  so  much 
was  published,  amounted  to  practically  nothing,  according  to 
\'anitnaii      '1  In   jars  were  not  at  all  serious,  but  ooaakfefuig  the 
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experiences  they  had  gone  through,  the  members  of  the  crew  were 
ready  to  exaggerate  the  shghtest  unusual  shock,  and  the  harmless 
pounding  appeared  to  assume  dangerous  proportions. 

Sunday  was  a  night  of  grave  apprehension.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary to  throw  over  a  quantity  of  the  precious  gasoline,  as  well  as  the 
damaged  engine  (a  90-horse-power  automobile  motor)  in  an  effort 
to  prevent  the  airship  from  being  dragged  down  into  the  water. 
Monday,  however,  the  sun  rose  clear  and  hot  and  beat  upon  the  gas 
bag.  There  was  no  wind  to  counteract  the  heating  effect,  because 
the  vessel  was  drifting  with  the  wind,  and  the  gas  heated  rapidly  and 
expanded  so  quickly  that  it  lifted  the  balloon  and  its  heavy  equili- 
brator  to  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet  before  it  could  be  checked.  The 
rise  was  so  rapid  as  to  make  the  crew  dizzy  and  affect  their  ear  drums. 
Vaniman  opened  the  valves  to  let  out  the  hydrogen,  meanwhile 
closely  watching  the  statoscope  for  the  first  signs  of  descent.  Despite 
the  utmost  precautions  and  the  careful  handling  of  the  valves,  the 
descent  took  place  quite  as  suddenly  as  the  ascent.  As  the  balloon 
fell  it  gathered  momentum  and  also  lost  buoyancy,  due  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  gas  bag  in  the  increasing  density  of  the  lower  strata 
of  air.  This  contraction  of  the  gas  bag  produced  a  constant  down- 
ward accelerating  force,  greatly  increasing  the  speed  of  the  descent. 
However,  the  equilibrator  served  as  a  cushion  to  ease  the  fall.  It 
entered  the  water  at  high  speed  and  sank  until  the  last  can  was  sub- 
merged before  the  airship,  relieved  of  its  weight,  could  recover  and 
rise  again.  This  one  experience  was  sufficient  to  show  the  value  of 
the  equilibrator. 

Had  there  been  no  device  of  this  nature  provided,  the  airship 
must,  inevitably,  have  been  carried  into  the  sea  at  the  end  of  its 
downward  plunge,  striking  the  water  at  such  a  velocity  as  to  have 
crushed  out  the  lives  of  all  on  board.  Had  the  airship  started  without 
an  equilibrator,  it  would  frequently  have  been  necessary  to  throw 
over  ballast  to  prevent  such  descents,  and  it  would  as  frequently 
have  been  necessary  to  open  the  gas  valves  to  prevent  ascension  to 
dangerously  high  altitudes.  It  was  Vaniman's  opinion  that 
without  the  equilibrator  the  airship  could  not  have  kept  afloat  a 
single  day.  As  it  was,  this  single  ascent  cost  fully  one-seventeenth 
of  the  total  supply  of  gas. 

Monday,  the  third  day  out,  the  sailing  was  good;  but  the  wind 
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had  veered  around  to  such  a  direction  as  to  drive  the  airship  south- 
ward. It  was  then  planned  to  head  for  the  Azores  Islands,  and  later  in 
the  day  a  still  further  shift  of  the  wind  made  it  necessary  to  head  for 
Bermuda.  The  oscillatorj'  motion  continued  under  the  action  of  the 
wind  and  it  was  necessary  to  lighten  the  balloon  of  still  more  gasoline. 

When,  early  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  lights  of  the  Trent 
were  made  out,  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  continue 
the  voyage  farther.  There  remained  but  little  gasoline  in  the  main 
tank  and  much  of  the  gas  in  the  balloon  had  been  wasted.  There 
was  every  probability  that  the  airship  could  keep  afloat  during  the 
day,  but  the  chances  of  staying  in  the  air  at  night,  when  the  reduced 
gas  supply  in  the  envelope  would  be  condensed  by  the  cold,  were 
rather  slim.  Furthermore,  there  was  the  difficulty  of  launching  the 
lifeboat  with  the  heavy  equilibrator  trailing  in  its  wake,  and  it  seemed 
far  more  prudent  to  undertake  to  launch  the  boat  while  a  vessel  stood 
by  ready  to  give  assistance. 

The  problem  of  launching  the  boat  was  no  small  one.  The  airship 
was  drifting  at  the  rate  of  15  knots,  broadside  to  the  wind,  as  may  be 
seen  by  noting  the  angle  which  the  white  trail  of  the  equilibrator 
makes  with  the  shadow  of  the  gas  bag  in  the  illustration,  Fig.  31 ,  taken 
from  the  deck  of  the  Trent.  This  meant  that  the  boat,  which  could 
not  be  swung  athwart  the  car,  would  have  to  be  launched  sideways. 
The  valves  were  opened  until  the  boat  dropped  to  within  4  feet  of  the 
water.  All  the  materials  that  were  saved  from  the  airship  were  stowed 
in  the  lM)ttom  of  the  lifeboat  to  act  as  ballast.  At  a  given  signal,  the 
automatic  shackles  which  held  the  boat  to  tlie  airship  were  released 
and  the  boat  dropped  into  the  sea.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
traveling  broadside  at  a  rate  of  15  knots,  it  did  not  ship  a  gallon  of 
water.  As  soon  as  the  balloon  was  released  of  this  weight,  it  shot  up 
into  the  air  and  the  equilibrator  was  whipped  out  of  the  water, 
striking  the  boat  and  crushing  the  forward  air  oompartment,  for- 
tunately al)ove  the  water  line.  Before  cutting  loose  from  the  airship. 
\'aninuin  tie<l  a  can  to  the  gas  valve  of  the  balloon  so  that  the 
latter  would  lose  its  gas,  thus  obviating  any  danger  of  its  rising  out 
of  t)ie  sea  and  acting  as  a  menace  to  the  rigging  of  vessels  ftt  sea  or 
buildings  along  the  coast.  When  last  seen,  the  balloon  wts  settling, 
pilose  down,  into  the  water. 

Thus  ended  one  c»f  the  most  nmarkftble  voyages  ever  under- 
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taken,  and  certainly  the  most  remarkable  rescue  at  sea.  The  results 
accomplished  were  two  records  for  dirigibles :  One  of  duration  which 
consisted  of  71§  hours  in  the  air,  as  against  36  hours,  which  was 
made  by  Zeppelin;  and  the  other  of  distance,  which  was  put  at  1,008 
miles  by  navigator  Simon  in  his  logbook,  the  previous  distance  record 
having  been  made  by  Zeppelin  when  he  covered  800  miles  without 
coming  to  earth.  However,  the  object  of  the  expedition  was 
not   to   establish   records.     The  underlying  idea  of  Wellman  and 


Fig.  31.     View  of  the  "America"  Settlinginto  the  Sea  Prior  to  the  Release 
of  the  Lifeboat.     Picture  Taken  from  the  Deck  of  the  S.  S.  Trent 


Vaniman  has  been  to  stimulate  interest  in  dirigible  balloons,  to 
study  their  behavior  under  varying  conditions,  and  to  promote  their 
development.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  engineer  who  designed 
the  America  that  on  its  first  voyage,  without  any  preliminary  trial, 
it  broke  all  previous  records,  and,  as  far  as  the  machinery  is  con- 
cerned, with  the  exception  of  the  one  defective  engine,  maintained 
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every  part  intact.  Not  a  stay  was  broken  and  not  a  nut  needed 
tightening  during  the  voyage. 

Brucker's  Proposed  Expedition.  Weiinian  s  c()iitt'nijM)rary,  who 
intended  to  attempt  a  transiitlantic  voyage  by  dirigible  in  1910,  is 
Joseph  Brucker,  a  German-American,  whose  project  antedates 
Wcllman's  attempt.  Owing  to  delays  in  getting  ready,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  start  before  too  late  in  the  season — now  it  is  proposed  to 
carry  out  the  expedition  early  in  the  Spring  of  1912,  but  along  some- 
what different  lines.  Before  describing  Brucker's  apparatus,  a  brief 
resume  of  his  comments  on  the  reasons  for  Wellman's  failure  will  be 
of  interest.    He  says,  quoting  from  Umschau,  Berlin: 

I  have  repeatcflly  pointed  out  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  art  it  will 
be  impos-siblc  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  an  airship  north  of  the  35th  parallel  of 
latitude,  because  in  that  region  one  depression  follows  another,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  fall.  Wellman  was  meteorologically  ill-advised.  At  the  time  of 
his  start,  it  was  well  known  that  a  violent  hurricane  wa.s  raging  in  Cuba,  and 
that  such  violent  disturbances  of  the  atmosphere  in  those  latitudes  are  fol- 
lowed by  extraordinary  collateral  phenomena  in  latitudes  35  to  40  degrees 
north.     Wellman's  chart  of  the  journey  confirms  this. 

It  also  seems  that  Wellman  could  not  rely  on  his  motors — one  wa«  dis- 
abled soon  after  he  set  out  and  the  other  was  probably  not  powerful  enough 
to  enable  the  America  to  keep  a  more  easterly  course.  The  America  seems  to 
have  traveled  more  like  a  free  balloon,  for  which  reason  this  performance 
should  not  be  regarded  a.«*  a  record  for  dirigibles.  Wellman  would  in  all  prob- 
ability hardly  maintain  that  he  could  follow  a  definite  course.  Another  fatal 
error  was  the  equilibrator,  to  which  Engineer  Vaniman  pinned  his  faith.  This 
was  in  itself  a  very  cumbrous  contrivance  wiih  it-  tliirty  gasoline  tanks  and 
turned  out  to  l)e  a  source  of  danger. 

Dr.  Alt,  of  the  Munich  Metcorologicai  .>..i.i..ii.  .uul  I  have  made  many 
ex|)eriment8  during  the  last  few  months  with  arrangements  similar  to  Well- 
man's  e(|uilibrator.  We  have  given  the  tanks  most  diverse  forms,  only  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  such  devices,  when  an  airship  is  traveling  over  water, 
not  only  produce  enormous  resistance,  but  are  highly  dangerous  to  the  air-hip 
itself.  The  America  8<>ems  to  have  p<*rishe<l  from  apjK'ndicitis.  A  surnn  ;il 
operation,  however,  could  not  l>e  i)crformeil',  btM*au.s<!  the  airship,  if  it  had  been 
relieved  of  this  burden,  woclil  hnvc  ris< n  in  :iii  cimrniou.s  height  and  would 
have  faced  new  danger- 

The  expedition  win.  ii  1  •..!><  .>iKiiiii<^.^i  i.^  .■■.  itshuli  u{  scienttfie  study. 
It  is  our  intention  to  start  fnim  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  about  2,360  miles 
from  the  Lesser  .Antilles.  Then>  are  no  counter  winds  in  our  course,  do  fogs, 
no  storms,  and,  therefore,  it  should  be  possible  to  travel  with  the  wind  at  a  rate 
of  alnmt  7  meters  (23  fj'ct)  |>er  second  or  15  miles  an  hour. 

Brucker's  si>lection  of  a  route  founded  on  taking  advantage  of 

n  prevailing  trade  win<l  is  not  new.    Kdgnr  .-Mian  Poo  suggested  the 

plan  of  s(Miding  a  l)all(M>n  drifting  with  the  trade  winds  from  Africa 
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to  America,  in  one  of  his  realistic  novels.  In  P'rance,  it  had  been 
seriously  proposed  even  prior  to  this,  and  it  was  again  taken  up  in 
the  late  nineties  when  Santos-Dumont  was  keeping  interest  in 
aeronautics  alive  in  Europe  by  his  experiments.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  first  development  of  the  dirigible  caused  these  projects 
to  be  forgotten,  for,  with  its  aid,  the  primary  idea  was  that  the  wind 
was  to  be  overcome  and  not  taken  advantage  of  as  in  the  spherical 
balloon.  The  chief  remedy  sought  was  increased  speed,  while  Zeppe- 
lin's sole  idea  was  to  increase  the  radius  of  action  in  order  that  an 
airship  might  be  capable  of  outlasting  a  storm. 

To  finance  his  project,  Brucker  incorporated  the  Transatlantische 
Flug  Expedition,  with  a  board  of  directors  comprising  some  of  the 
foremost  scientific  and  commercial  leaders  of  Germany.  The  stock 
has  been  subscribed  by  a  number  of  individuals,  though  the  Swiss 
chocolate  manufacturing  firm  "Suchard"  has  guaranteed  to  meet 
most  of  the  expense,  hence,  the  name. 

Type  of  Balloon.  The  balloon  is  of  the  type  of  the  Parseval  VI, 
but  modified.  It  measures  about  240  feet  in  length  by  G8  feet  maxi- 
mum diameter,  which  is  at  the  first  third  of  its  total  length,  as  in  the 
Parseval.  The  bow  is  spheroid,  or  egg-shaped,  while  the  stern  is 
sharply  pointed.  The  envelope  has  a  capacity  of  9,400  cubic  meters 
(more  than  330,000  cubic  feet),  the  balloonet  representing  more  than 
a  third  of  this,  or  3,500  cubic  meters,  which  is  equal  to  the  total 
displacement  of  a  typical  French  airship.  This  insures  a  rigid  hull, 
even  after  an  extensive  loss  of  gas,  enabling  the  ship  to  meet  the 
most  extreme  conditions  that  are  apt  to  rise  in  a  long  voyage.  EiTorts 
have  been  made  to  give  not  only  a  tremendous  radius  of  action, 
but  also  the  highest  attainable  degree  of  safety.  Both  of  these 
requirements  have  been  realized  by  building  a  ship  of  ample  size 
designed  for  low  speed.  The  weight  thus  saved  is  utilized  to  make 
a  thoroughly  strong  structure  and  in  equipping  the  vessel  with  safety 
appliances.  In  fact,  the  craft  represents  the  very  latest  product  of 
the  German  aerial  dockyards. 

The  envelope  is  made  of  a  special  fabric  consisting  of  three 
layers  of  cloth,  two  of  rubber,  and  a  light  rubber  coating  on  both 
surfaces.  This,  together  with  the  large  volume,  and  the  ratio  of 
four  to  one  between  length  and  diameter,  resulting  in  a  comparatively 
small  surface  per  unit  volume,  should  give  excellent   gas-retaining 
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qualities.  Even  the  Zeppelin  VI,  which  was  burned  at  Baden-Baden, 
retained  its  gas  for  many  weeks  at  a  time,  although  in  daily  service. 
In  the  Suchard,  gas  loss  by  diffusion  will  be  negligible  as  compared 
with  the  amount  escaping  when  the  safet\'  valves  are  opened  under 
the  tropical  sun.  This  loss  is  to  be  minimized  by  a  special  patented 
device,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the  design 
of  the  entire  apparatus. 

Novel  Features.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  fact  that 
the  route  will  be  entirely  over  water.  The  plan  is  to  scoop  ballast 
from  the  ocean  whenever  needed  by  means  of  buckets  on  a  steel 
cable.  These  buckets  are  of  sheet  steel  of  a  shape  to  give  the  minimum 
resistance  when  filling.  Each  holds  seven  to  eight  gallons  and  has 
four  holes  in  front  to  permit  the  water  to  enter,  filling  quickly  and 
automatically  by  reason  of  the  motion  of  the  airship.  Although 
they  can  l)e  droppe<l  into  the  water  so  that  their  action  takes  place 
immediately,  the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  is  also  very  sudden,  and 
dejx'ndence  is  not  placed  on  this  device  alone.  It  is  supplemented 
by  a  movable  weight,  the  position  of  which  regulates  the  inclination 
of  the  keel.  With  the  aid  of  this  arrangement,  a  certain  amount  of 
downwani  force  can  be  called  into  play  by  aeroplane  action  through 
the  forward  movement  of  the  vessel.  It  practically  amounts  to 
changing  the  angle  of  incidence  as  is  done  in  an  aeroplane  with  the 
elevating  rudder. 

But  the  most  important  feature  is  an  original  device  for  cooling 
the  envcloiH;  with  running  water.  Light  canvas  hose  extends  from 
the  l)oat  to  the  top  of  the  balloon,  where  it  encircles  the  gas  val\^ 
an4  then  extends  back  along  the  balloon  in  both  directions.  It  b 
provided  with  a  number  of  j)erforations  along  its  sides,  ending  in  a 
hanl-rublHT  spray  nozzle  fore  and  aft.  From  a  tank  in  the  boat, 
water  is  pumped  through  the  hose,  flowing  in  a  thin  film  all  over  the 
envelojK".  The  18-mile  breeze  caused  by  the  travel  of  the  airship 
will  cause  rapitl  evaporation,  resulting  in  an  intense  cooling  effect. 
Wlien  it  is  considered  that  the  airship  will  have  to  undergo  the 
extreme  change  from  tropical  day  to  night  at  least  five  to  seven 
times,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  conditions  to  be  met  are 
extremely  more  dangerous  than  those  ordinarily  eooomitered 
on  land,  where  a  single  change  from  day  to  night  in  temperftte 
zones   causes   most   serious  difficulties,  so  that   it   remains  to  be 
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seen  whether  the  results  obtained  with  these  safety  devices  will 
fulfill  expectations. 

Motive  Power.  Wellman's  plan  of  utilizing  a  car  and  a  lifeboat 
has  been  departed  from  by  combining  both  in  a  large  motor  boat. 
This  is  39  feet  long  by  12  feet  beam  and  7  feet  in  depth  and  is  equipped 
with  two  200-horse-power  motors,  which  will  not  only  drive  the  ship 
in  the  air,  but  the  boat  in  the  water,  in  case  of  abandonment.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  fire-  and  explosion-proof  gasoline  tank,  the  efficacy 
of  which  was  demonstrated  in  the  accident  to  the  Zeppelin  VI,  in 
which  the  tank  remained  intact  though  the  ship  was  burned.  The 
boat  provides  a  navigating  and  living  compartment,  a  complete 
machine  shop  for  making  repairs,  a  set  of  aeronautic  and  meteorologic 
instruments  and  a  large  store  of  provisions.  It  is  suspended  from 
the  envelope  in  the  same  manner  as  the  usual  car,  but  between  it 
and  the  envelope  a  light  passageway  is  suspended,  reached  from  the 
boat  by  a  rope  ladder.  It  gives  direct  access  to  the  envelope  and 
the  valves  and  also  provides  additional  "deck  space."  The  whole 
equipment,  however,  is  centered  in  the  boat  and  nothing  has  to  be 
transferred  in  an  emergency  as  in  the  America. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Suchard,  with  its  speed  of  18  miles  an  hour, 
plus  the  steady  trade  wind  blowing  16  miles,  will  make  34  miles 
an  hour,  covering  the  distance  in  five  days,  if  the  machinery  holds 
out.  In  case  of  breakdown,  it  will  take  longer,  but  the  trade  winds 
will  insure  steady  progress,  while  there  seem  to  be  no  risks  that  could 
be  compared  in  the  least  with  those  that  Wellman  faced.  A  number 
of  trial  trips  will  be  made  before  embarking  on  the  actual  enterprise 
with  the  trade  wind,  which  allows  of  no  return.  In  the  light  of 
Wellman's  experience,  Brucker's  success  would  seem  to  depend  upon 
his  skill  in  handling  the  water-scooping  and  -spraying  apparatus, 
i.  e.,  his  ability  in  preventing  the  airship  from  rising  unduly.  If  he 
succeeds  in  avoiding  gas  losses  from  this  cause,  he  can  hardly  fail 
to  reach  the  West  Indies,  even  though  the  motors  give  out.  But 
even  a  few  minutes  failure  of  these  devices  would  suffice  to  send  the 
ship  to  the  clouds,  blowing  off  large  quantities  of  gas  and  spoiling 
all  chances  of  a  long  voyage.  The  air  balloonet  is  so  large  that  it 
should  compensate  for  considerable  expansion  or  contraction  of 
the  gas. 

Carrying  Passengers  by  Airship.     Deutschland.     For  a  time,  it 
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seemed  as  if  the  year  1910  would  go  down  in  history  as  marking  the 
actual  inception  of  aerial  transportation  according  to  a  regular 
schedule.  The  Deutschland  (Zeppelin  VII)  was  a  true  siiip  of  the 
air  and  on  a  most  elalK)rate  scale.  She  was  built  for  the  Deutsche 
Motorlujtschiffahri  Gesellschafi  (German  Aerial  Transportation  Com- 
pany), incorporated  to  do  an  aerial  passenger-carrying  business. 
The  airship  was  49()  feet  long  and  had  a  capacity  of  27,400  cubic 
yards.  The  budget  of  this  aerial  packet  boat  was  as  follows:  The 
cost  of  the  airship  was  to  be  S150,0(X),  the  gas  bags  to  be  half  re-inflated 
every  week,  involving  a  monthly  consumption  of  390,000  cubic 
yards  of  hydrogen,  representing  an  annual  expenditure  of  $9,000; 
for  a  service  of  six  months  for  fuel  and  lubricants  $9,000  more  was 
allowed ;  the  crew  of  seven  men  were  to  receive  $7,500,  while  $5,000 
was  allowed  for  anchorage  rights;  administration  and  unforeseen 
exix-nditures,  $11,500,  and  a  sinking  fund  of  S75,000,  bringing  the 
total  to  SI  1(),5(X),  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  ship  itself. 

The  passenger  cabin  of  the  Deutschland  was  built  on  an  alumi- 
num frame  and  lineil  with  rosewood  and  mahogany,  inlaid  with 
mother-of-i)earl,  the  walls  consisting  of  mahogany  veneer  in  several 
layers  glued  together,  with  a  thickness  of  {  inch.  The  floor  was  also 
a  mahogany  veneer  of  the  same  thickness,  car|)eted,  while  the  ceiling 
was  only  I  inch  thick,  ve«ieer  being  employed  throughout  to  save 
weight.  The  entire  cabin  was  35  feet  long  by  7\  feet  wide  and 
weighed  only  1 ,000  pounds.  It  was  divided  into  five  compartments, 
each  containing  four  cane  seats,  of  which  1  foot  only  was  screwed  to 
the  fl(M)r,  so  that  the  chair  could  be  swung  in  all  directions.  Beside 
these  five  5-foot  compartments,  there  was  an  entrance  vestibule  and 
a  lavatory.  The  window  o|x.'nings  were  remarkably  wide  so  that  an 
unobstructed  view  could  be  obtained  in  every  direction.  No  glass 
was  used  in  them,  however,  although  in  the  first  compartment  a 
sliding  glass  window  had  been  provided  for  testing  purpose^ 

Twenty-four  passengers,  among  them  an  .\merican  woman, 
five  Germans,  and  three  Kngli.shmen,  booketl  passage  at  tlie  estiil>- 
lished  rate  of  $50  a  trip,  for  the  first  voyage.  All  told,  thare  were 
thirty-three  persons  on  board  the  Deutschland  on  her  first  trip. 
She  starte<l  from  Frie<!richshafen  at  3  \.  m.,  travelwl  up  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Cologne  and  reached  Diisseldorf  at  3  P.  u., 
[having  covered  300  miles  as  the  crow  flies.    Favored  by  the  wind  the 
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speed  is  said  to  have  reached  50  miles  an  hour  at  times,  the  distance 
from  Mannheim  to  Diisseldorf  (180  miles)  having  been  covered  in 
four  hours;  an  express  train  taking  six  hours,  on  a  rather  winding 
track.  The  next  day,  the  Deutschland  made  a  round  trip  from  Diissel- 
dorf to  Dortmund  and  back,  going  the  37  miles  out  in  one  hour,  but 
taking  three  and  one-half  hours  for  the  return.  As  a  result,  voyages 
at  frequent  intervals  were  announced. 

On  June  29,  1910,  the  Deutschland  left  Diisseldorf  with  seven- 
teen passengers — all  newspaper  men — the  voyage  to  last  four  hours, 
but  the  ship  was  still  struggling  against  a  strong  head  wind  five  and 
a  half  hours  after  the  start  at  8 :30  a.  m.  Then  the  motors  began  to 
give  trouble  and  the  fuel  threatened  to  run  short.  The  wind  had 
risen  to  a  storm  and,  without  the  aid  of  its  motors,  the  ship  shot  up 
to  a  height  of  5,000  feet,  then  dropped  as  suddenly  in  the  forest  of 
Teutoburg,  a  huge  tree  trunk  coming  up  through  the  floor  of  the 
cabin  to  the  dismay  of  the  passengers.  However,  it  broke  the  fall 
and  prevented  a  far  worse  disaster,  supporting  the  great  dirigible 
about  40  feet  from  the  ground.  The  entire  after  part  of  the  ship 
was  wrecked,  the  governing  planes  (horizontal  rudders)  being  broken 
and  the  gas  bag  being  torn  in  many  places.  A  company  of  infantry 
dismantled  the  wreck,  dissecting  the  aluminum  frame,  piece  by  piece, 
packing  the  motors  and  parts  of  the  car  and  rolling  up  the  fabric  of 
the  envelope,  so  that,  in  a  few  hours,  the  airship  was  on  its  way  back 
to  Friedrichshafen  on  the  railroad  instead  of  in  the  air.  Lieutenant 
Wagner,  commanding  the  Deutschland,  attributed  the  accident  to  a 
combination  of  adverse  circumstances  and  not  to  any  fault  of  the 
system.  The  chief  cause  was  the  sudden  downward  whirlwind,  but 
if  the  fuel  had  held  out,  the  gale  might  have  been  weathered.  As  it 
was,  she  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind.  In  rising  so  high,  a  great 
deal  of  gas  was  lost  and  the  wetting  of  the  envelope  in  the  rain  caused 
a  dangerous  loss  of  buoyancy. 

Zeppelin  VI.  A  little  less  than  two  months  later,  the  Zeppelin 
VI  was  also  destroyed.  On  September  14,  owing  to  a  breakdown 
of  one  of  the  motors,  the  envelope  caught  fire  while  the  crew  was 
cleaning  the  machinery  with  gasoline  from  an  open  tank.  The 
hydrogen  in  the  seventeen  compartments  instantly  ignited  and  the 
ship  was  completely  consumed  in  a  short  time.  During  the  fortnight 
preceding  the  fire,  the  ZeppeUn  VI  had  covered  2,000  miles  and  had 
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carried  more  than  300  passengers.    She  was  the  speediest  Zeppelin 

ever  built,  being  credited  with  a  speed  of  38  miles  an  hour.    On 

August  28,  for  the  third  time  in  eight  days,  she  carried  thirty  pas- 

•  'U'ers  from  Strasl)urg  to  Baden-Baden  and  back  in  three  hours. 

Miscellaneous  Exploits.  Earlier  in  the  year,  the  Zeppelin  II 
—one  of  the  German  military  fleet — was  also  destroyed  by  a  storm. 
While  journeying  from  Hamburg  to  Cologne,  it  was  necessar\'  to 
anchor  in  an  open  field.  On  April  25,  1910,  after  the  vessel  had  just 
received  a  new  charge  of  gas,  two  companies  of  soldiers  were  unable 
to  hold  it  down  in  a  high  wind  and  it  was  blown  away.  It  immediately 
rose  to  a  height  of  700  feet  and  sailed  away  with  the  wind;  twenty 
minutes  later  it  was  blown  to  the  ground  in  the  Lahn  Valley,  the  bow 
caught  in  the  telegraph  wires  and  then  the  wind  took  the  huge  gas 
bag  broadside  and  hurled  it  against  the  side  of  the  hill  at  Webers- 
burg,  completely  demolishing  it.  This  acx?ident  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  chief  shortcoming  of  the  dirigible — its  utter  help- 
lessness when  exposed  to  the  wind,  a  cause  that  led  to  the  loss  of 
I^  Patrie  three  years  before,  when  the  company  of  soldiers  detailed 
for  that  service  were  unable  to  hold  the  ship  and  it  simply  blew  away, 
never  being  heard  of  again.  To  be  of  practical  use,  the  dirigible  must 
be  large,  but  its  vers-  size  is  its  greatest  element  of  weakness,  as  the 
cost  of  erecting  numerous  sheds  to  accommodate  it  would  be  pro- 
hibitive, and  it  can  not  safely  anchor  in  the  open. 

In  addition  to  the  events  chronicled,  there  were  a  number  of 
successful  cross-channel  flights,  the  most  striking  being  the  round 
trip  of  the  Clement-Bayard  II  between  London  and  Paris,  which 
merely  affordetl  an  excellent  example  of  what  may  be  done  under 
favorable  circumstances.  In  fact,  the  English  Channel  was  crosaed 
not  less  than  three  times  in  a  month  by  airship,  one  of  the  trips  being 
made  in  an  English  dirigible,  by  E.  T.  Willows,  who  had  a  short  time 
prior  flown  from  Cardiff  to  London.  He  started  for  Paris  from  Lon- 
don, but  was  compelletl  to  descend  50  miles  inland  from  Calais. 

Despite  the  numlx'r  of  huge  dirigibles  that  were  wrecked  in 
(lermany  during  1910,  as  well  as  those  that  came  to  grief  in  Englaiid 
in  the  following  year,  a  great  impetus  has  been  given  their  building 

[operation  for  passenger  service  in  the  former  country,  and 
;n)us  inventors  are  devoting  attention  to   the   perfecting  ol 
•us  devices  to  aid  in  their  nangation.    The  pilot  of  a  huge 
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dirigible  has  many  things  to  watch,  but  none  that  requires  closer 
attention  than  that  of  the  vertical  travel  of  the  ship,  to  keep 
track  of  which  the  barographs,  anemometers,  and  anemoscopes 
must  be  consulted  continually,  often  to  the  neglect  of  other 
duties,  which  gives  rise  to  dangerous  situations. 

Kodophone.  The  kodophone  is  an  instrument  specially  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  pilot  of  a  dirigible  of  the  nerve- 
racking  strain  of  watching  a  number  of  fine  instrument^to  detect 
whether  his  ship  is  rising  or  falling.  As  its  name  indicates,  it 
works  on  an  audible  rather  than  a  visual  principle.  The  device 
consists  of  a  wind  wheel  located  horizontally  in  a  cylindrical  metal 
casing  and  adapted  to  revolve  easily  on  a  vertical  shaft.  The  metal 
cylinder  is  in  turn  protected  by  a  heavy  wicker  basket.  The  wind 
wheel  is  accordingly  so  placed  that  only  a  vertical  current  of  air  will 
actuate  it.  A  slight  amount  of  vertical  play  is  allowed  the  wheel 
on  its  vertical  shaft,  so  that  if  the  wind  is  coming  from  below,  the 
wheel  will  rise  slightly  under  the  pressure  of  the  wind  turning  it  and 
will  operate  a  bell  above  it.  This  would  indicate  that  the  airship 
was  falling.  With  the  wind  coming  from  above,  the  process  would 
be  reversed  and  another  bell  of  a  different  tone  sounded.  Not  alone 
the  fact  that  the  airship  is  either  ascending  or  descending,  but  like- 
wise the  speed  and  the  entire  period  during  which  one  or  the  other 
takes  place,  are  directly  communicated  to  the  pilot  by  the  bells. 
When  both  are  silent,  he  knows  with  absolute  certainty  that  the 
airship  is  traveling  on  a  perfectly  horizontal  keel.  This  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  at  night,  when  the  necessarily  limited  amount 
of  light  on  the  instruments  makes  consulting  them  more  than  usually 
troublesome.  It  also  has  a  further  advantage  in  that  the  instruments 
merely  show  that  the  ship  has  fallen  or  has  risen  and  does  not  reveal 
whether  one  or  the  other  is  continuing,  except  by  close  observation. 
To  avoid  disturbance  due  to  horizontal  currents  being  deviated 
into  the  basket  by  the  propeller  or  similar  means,  the  metal 
cylinder  is  covered  at  the  top  and  bottom  by  fine  wire  gauze.  It 
will  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  pilot,  being  thus  continuously 
informed  by  the  bell  signal,  will  be  able  without  loss  of  time  to 
take  prompt  measures  for  correcting  any  unfavorable  action, 
saving  both  gas  and  ballast  and  increasing  the  range  of  the  ship. 

Another  instrument  that  the  aeronaut  finds  need  of  now  that 
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greater  altitudes  and  iii^lii  lli>;lil>  iinw  l)eeome  more  common,  is 
one  tluit  will  enal)le  hiui  to  determine  his  {)osition  readily.  I'nder 
the  circumstances,  indirect  methixls  must  naturally  be  reverted  to 
and  several  such  methexls  have  been  triefl  in  the  past  few  years. 
Magnetic  measurements  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose  and 
successful  methods  of  informing  an  aeronaut  of  his  position  by 
wireless  telegraphy  have  been  devised.  Finally,  astronomical 
methmls  have  been  proposed,  in  which  the  tedious  reduction  of  the 
observations  is  effected  by  special  apparatus.  This  method,  of 
course,  can  be  employed  only  at  night  in  clear  weather. 

Special  Aeronautical  Compass.  The  ordinary  compass  is  not 
of  great  value  to  the  aeronaut  or  the  aviator,  as  the  direction  of  travel 
must  be  figured  out  from  the  indication  of  the  compass  needle,  aided 
by  the  chart,  all  of  which  requires  concentration  that  it  is  difficult 
to  give  when  attention  is  rec|uirefl  by  so  many  other  things.  To 
overcome  this,  a  special  type  of  compass  has  been  inventtnl  by  an 
American,  A.  G.  Marquis.  It  consists  of  a  needle  mounted  in  the 
usual  manner,  while  surrounding  it  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  is 
a  card  ha\ing  the  jjoints  of  the  compass  marked  on  it.  This  chart 
is  reversed,  however,  as  to  north  and  stiuth,  and  the  needle  is  so 
arranged  that  it  points  to  the  south  also.  The  result  is  that  the 
reflection  in  a  mirror  plactnl  at  an  angle  of  4o  degrees  above  the  chart 
is  correct,  the  north  point  appearing  at  the  top  and  the  south  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mirror.  Instead  of  the  chart  moving  round  and  the 
needle  remaining  stationary  as  in  the  ortlinary  compass,  the  needle 
itself  ai)parently  swings  with  each  alteration  in  the  course,  and 
contiiuiously  indicates  the  direction  in  which  the  airship  or  aeroplane 
is  traveling.  The  apparent  movement  of  the  pointer  is  the  result 
of  un  optical  illusion,  for  the  needle  actually  remains  stationary  antl 
the  chart  turns  in  the  u.sual  way.  With  a  litjuid  of  I'omiMiratively 
heavy  s|H'cific  gravity  tp  deatien  the  vibrations  of  the  neeille,  this 
has  been  found  to  be  by  far  the  most  practical  and  ingenious  of  the 
many  s|M'(ial  types  of  compasses  that  have  Ix'en  adviK-atetl  for 
aeronautical  use*.  One  of  the  best  methcxis  of  overcoming  vibration 
has  l>een  found  to  be  the  use  of  oil  for  floating  tHe  needle  and  a  IhhI 
sof  springy  hors«'hair  for  holding  the  compass  case.  The  em|)loy- 
lent  of  a  com|)ass  with  a  south-|K>inting  needle  dates  back  to  iMMM) 
I.  C.  in  China,  where  it  was  usetl  for  land  "navigation." 
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THEORY  OF  AVIATION 

PART  I 
EARLY  DAYS  OF  AVIATION 

As  the  derivation  of  tlu-  word  indicates,  aviation  is  employed 
to  refer  solely  to  the  fl.N'ing  machine,  or  the  heavier-than-air  type, 
while  under  the  general  term  aerotiautics  are  included  balloons,  dir- 
igibles, and  similar  apparatus,  which  dejiend  upon  the  use  of  a  lighter- 
than-air  j;us  to  give  them  the  necessary  lifting  power. 

Historical.  Cay  ley.  Man's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  flight  are 
6o  old  as  to  be  legendary,  but  going  back  to  Icarus  or  before  him, 
would  not  be  of  even  academic  interest  in  the  present  connection. 
Like  that  of  the  dirigible,  the  actual  history  of  the  aeroplane  began 
about  a  century  ago,  and  just  as  Meusnier  conceived  the  dirigible 
complete,  embodying  in  his  first  designs  all  those  important  prin- 
ciples which  have  since  proved  to  be  indispensable,  .so  did  Sir  George 
Cayley  achieve  a  startling  approach  in  his  pioneering  work  to  what 
present-day  success  has  shown  to  be  necessarj-  for  flight.  In  fact, 
Cayley 's  machine  represents  the  true  prototype  of  the  modem  aero- 
plane, combining  features  of  both  the  Wright  and  Blerit)t  forms  of 
construction.  It  had  a  single  long,  narrow  plane  of  the  proportions 
since  demonstratwi  to  l>e  the  most  effective  and  was  designetl  to  be 
"drawn"  by  two  screws  run  by  chains  from  a  single  motor,  the  pro- 
pellers l>eing  placed  forwanl  and  one  on  either  side,  while  stability, 
elevation,  and  steering  were  to  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  a 
tail. 

.More  remarkahlf  hy  far,  howevei:,  was  the  knowledge  of  true 
principles  displayed  by  its  inventor;  the  proper  calculation  of  the 
center  of  thrust  and  the  fact  that  displacement  takes  place  towards 
the  front  In-ing  known  to  Cayley.  As  in  tiie  ca.se  of  the  dirigible,  it 
requiretl  almost  a  century  to  "re<liscover"  these  principles  and  appre- 
ciate their  value  as  Cayley  describeti  his  machine  in  detail  in  Nickol' 
son's  Journal  in  1809.  He  even  dwelt  on  the  subject  that  is  now 
engrossing  the  foremost  dt*signers  and  inventors,  automatic  stability. 
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and  described  a  means  of  obtaining  it.  Unlike  so  many  early  investi- 
gators, Cayley  did  not  end  with  planning  a  machine  but  actually 
built  it.  This  first  attempt  was  really  the  original  glider,  as  it  had 
no  motor.  The  results  obtained  with  it  were  so  promising  that  a 
second  machine  was  constructed  and  equipped  with  a  small  engine 
designed  to  be  run  by  a  tank  of  compressed  air,  and  the  form  given 
the  latter  shows  that  the  importance  of  wind  resistance  was  fully 
appreciated.  Unfortunately,  Cay  ley's  experiments  terminated  with 
the  smashing  of  his  machine  in  its  trials. 

Henson.  That  the  results  of  his  investigations  were  not  entirely 
lost,  however,  is  evident  from  Ilenson's  machine  of  1842,  which  was 
an  even  more  astonishing  anticipation  of  modern  invention.  Henson 
had  not  alone  grasped  the  general  principles  but  had  also  anticipated 
the  actual  construction  of  the  aeroplanes  that  are  performing  such 
wonders  in  the  air  today.  His  machine  was  a  monoplane  and  the 
wings  with  their  ribbing  and  silk  covering,  stayed  above  and  below 
to  central  posts  placed  in  the  main  body,  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  French  monoplane,  the  auxiliary  trussing  at  the  center 
of  the  planes  constituting  an  arrangement  employed  on  the  Antoi- 
nette. In  addition  to  the  main  planes,  there  was  a  hinged  rear  tail, 
and  a  rudder  for  vertical  and  horizontal  control,  and  there  was  like- 
wise a  three-wheel  chassis  on  which  the  machine  was  designed  to  run 
when  on  the  ground.  As  a  parallel  to  the  Wright  starting  rail, 
Henson  proposed  to  employ  an  inclined  plane,  the  run-down  which 
would  give  the  initial  impulse  necessary  to  launch  the  machine  in 
the  air. 

The  main  planes  measured  30  by  150  feet,  giving  an  area  of 
4,500  square  feet,  designed  to  be  covered  with  silk  or  linen  and  to 
be  perfectly  rigid,  although  an  arrangement  of  cords  was  devised 
for  "reefing"  or  "setting"  the  coverings  of  the  wings  or  planes,  each 
of  the  latter  being  divided  into  three  independent  sections  for  this 
purpose.  The  tail  was  50  feet  long  and  this,  as  well  as  the  rudder, 
was  controlled  by  cords  from  the  car.  A  small,  vertical  plane  was 
placed  at  the  center  of  the  main  planes  to  check  lateral  oscillation. 
All  of  the  struts  and  braces  were  designed  to  present  the  minimum 
resistance  to  the  air. 

A- light  but  very  strong  car  was  built  directly  under  the  central 
portion  of  the  main  plane  and  housed  the  power  plant  which  consisted 
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of  a  two-cylinder,  condensing  steam  engine,  and  water-tube  \x)'i\er. 
The  engine  was  capable  of  delivering  about  20  horse-power  and  wa,s 
designed  to  drive  two  six-bladed  profX-'llers,  20  feet  in  diameter. 
The  condenser  was  practically  the  automobile  radiator  of  many 
years  later,  a  series  of  small,  vertical  tubes  designed  to  be  cooled  by 
the  air,  so  that  only  20  gallons  of  water  were  necessary,  and  the  total 
weight  of  the  ix)wer  plant,  including  its  water  supply,  did  not  exceetl 
COO  pounds.  Every  part  of  the  machine  was  built  to  withstan<l 
stresses  of  a  nature  that  only  an  expert  engineer  could  foresee  would 
be  placed  upon  it.  That  Henson's  machine  would  undoubtedly 
have  met  the  fate  that  rewards  every  builder  of  an  ambitious 
structure  who  has  not  the  least  idea  of  how  to  fly  it,  is  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

Miscellaneous.  This  was  probably  responsible  for  the  return 
to  first  principles  that  took  place  about  10  years  later,  when  Le  Bris 
demonstrated  the  first  man-carr>ing  kite  in  18."jt,  li,  obtain  the 
necessarj'  lifting  force,  the  kite  was  towed  by  a  wagon.  Wenham, 
in  186C,  made  the  first  experiments  in  soaring  or  gliding.  This  was 
with  a  triplane  and  constituted  the  forerunner  of  the  apparatus 
employed  by  Chanute,  Archdeacon,  and  the  Wrights  30  to  35  years 
later.  Several  years  prior  to  Wenham's  exj)eriments,  Xadar,  D'Ame- 
court,  and  I)e  la  Handelle  carried  out  an  extended  series  of  investi- 
gations, D'Amecourt  building  a  working  model  of  a  steam  helicopter 
—the  first  of  its  kind — in  1S62.  Enrico  built  another  steam  heli- 
copter in  1S7.S,  weighing  all  told  OJ  pounds,  which  actually  sustained 
itself  in  the  air  for  a  short  time,  while  a  year  later  Penaud  con- 
structed model  aeroplanes  on  the  lines  of  the  present-day  monoplane 
that  actually  soared,  and  Tatin's  compressed-air  machine  susjH'nded 
by  a  cord  from  a  circular  track  showed  its  abiUty  to  fly  independ- 
ently of  its  sup|)()rt. 

/./■';  What  may  Ik?  reganled  as  the  actual  starting  |X)int  of 
the  invest ipiiion  which  ultimately  demonstrate<l  the  iM>.s.sibility  of 
human  flight  and  the  means  of  its  attainment,  ilates  from  aUmt  1SS8. 
when,  by  one  of  those  curious  coincidences  which  are  frequently 
observtnl  in  the  scientific  worl<l.  several  highly-qualifietl  men  simul- 
taneously undertook  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  They  were  Professor  I^ngley  in  America,  Maxim  in 
England,  Lilienthal  in  Germany,  and  Hargrave  in  Australia.    Pro- 
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fessor  Langley  first  began  his  investigation  of  the  laws  of  aeroplane 
flight  in  1887.  At  that  time,  he  built  the  now  famous  "whirling 
table,"  consisting  of  a  horizontal  rotating  arm  at  the  outer  end  of 
which  were  carried  the  planes  and  propellers  to  be  tested.  By  means 
of  ingenious  automatic  recording  devices,  the  lifting  power  of  dif- 
ferent forms  of  planes,  and  of  the  same  plane  at  different  angles  of 
incidence,  was  ascertained,  and  in  the  same  way  the  thrust  of  various 
types  of  propellers  was  recorded. 

The  complete  results  of  these  investigations  were  incorporated 
in  a  work  entitled  "Experiments  in  Aerodynamics,"  first  published 
in  1891.  Among  the  important  principles  established  was  that  of 
the  size  of  the  supporting  surface  as  governed  by  its  speed  of  travel. 
That  the  area  of  the  necessary  supporting  surface  in  an  aeroplane 
varies  inversely'  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  which  means  that  if 
a  biplane  requires  500  square  feet  of  supporting  surface  at  40  miles 
an  hour,  it  would  need  only  222  feet  at  60  miles  an  hour,  while  80 
square  feet  would  suffice  for  a  speed  of  100  miles  an  hour.  Langley 
explained  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  higher  speeds, 
the  planes  passed  so  rapidly  on  to  new  and  undisturbed  bodies  of 
air,  that  there  was  not  sufficient  time  for  them  to  overcome  the 
inertia  of  the  air,  an  analogy  to  this  being  found  in  the  skater  on 
thin  ice,  who  does  not  remain  sufficiently  long  at  any  one  point  to 
break  through.  Of  all  the  scientists  who  undertook  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  Langley 's  work  was  undoubtedly  the  most  thorough, 
and  it  is  referred  to  more  at  length  later,  as  most  of  his  important 
results  were  achieved  a  few  years  later. 

Maxim.  INIaxim,  in  1894,  undertook  the  construction  of  a 
huge  biplane,  though  it  bore  no  resemblance  to  any  of  the  machines 
of  this  type  of  the  present  day.  Fully  SI 00,000  was  expended  on 
the  project  and  the  latter  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Wright  Brothers  at  the  inception  of 
their  first  serious  work.  They  realized  that  the  most  necessary  thing 
was  to  learn  how  to  fly — in  other  words,  how  to  control  an  aeroplane 
before  attempting  to  build  one.  ]\Iaxim  was  also  aware  of  the 
importance  of  this,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  all  his  early 
experiments  were  made  with  the  machine  captive.  It  was  fitted 
with  wheels  running  on  wood  rails  and  supplementary  guard  rails 
were  designed  to  prevent  it  from  leaving  the  earth.    The  machine 
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was  so  powerful,  however,  that  it  tore  away  from  the  latter  and  was 
smashed  in  alighting. 

Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  Maxim  machine  may  be  conceived 
from  its  supporting  area  of  5,400  square  feet,  made  up  of  a  central 
rectangular  plane  directly  over  the  operating  platform;  forward, 
aft,  and  two  side  planes  at  the  same  level;  and  two  side  planes  at 
the  le\el  of  the  platform.  This  was  the  original  design,  subsequently 
reduced  to  4,000  square  feet  by  the  elimination  of  the  forward  and 
side  planes,  a  great  reduction  in  area  of  the  c-entral  plane  and  a 
change  in  its  shape  to  a  rectangle  with  its  long  side  forward,  and 
the  addition  of  a  second  smaller  superimposed  plane,  making  it 
practically  a  biplane  with  the  machinery  and  operating  platform 
suspended  some  distance  below  it.  The  total  lift  of  the  planes  was 
10,000  i)ounds. 

The  internal  combustion  motor  not  having  been  developed  at 
that  time,  steam  \s;i-  < mployed  and  the  power  plant  was  of  a  most 
ingenious  onler.  replete  with  novel  automatic  devices.  The  boiler 
was  of  the  water-tulx?  tyjx?,  the  light  a)pper  tul)es  l)eing  assembled 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with  a  nest  of  additional  tubes  in  serpentine 
form  in  the  opening  of  the  latter,  giving  a  total  heating  surface  of 
alx)ut  SOO  square  feet,  with  a  "firelwx"  surface  of  30  square  feet. 
Its  weight  with  a  feedwater  heater  and  gasoline  furnace  was  1,200 
pounds,  200  pounds  of  this  consisting  of  the  supply  of  water  itself. 
The  gasoline  fuel  was  heatetl  in  a  sjiecial  receptacle  and  was  delivered 
tlirough  7,(mO  fine  jets  at  a  pressure  of  50  iM)unds  to  the  square  inch. 
A  nunil)er  of  ingenious  devices  were  employetl  to  regulate  the  supply 
of  fuel  as  well  as  its  pre-heating  before  burning.  The  boiler  was 
designed  to  supply  steam  at  a  pressure  of  .3ti0  pounds  to  a  compound, 
condensing  engine  giving  IJOO  horse-i)ower. 

This  i)ower  drove  two  propellers  17  feet  10  inclu-  in  diameter 
by  10  feet  pitch  at  'Mo  r.p.m.  The  screw  thrust  before  starting 
reached  a.s  high  jus  2,1(X)  poimds,  Mr.  Maxim  having  odculatetl  that 
of  the  toUil  jM>wer,  1.50  h()rse-iK)wer  wouUl  Ik*  waste«l  in  slip,  liiO 
horse-j)<)wer  ex[H*nde<l  in  actual  lift  on  the  angle  of  the  planes,  and 
Hi)  h<)rse-|H)wer  utilized  in  driving.  The  engine  cylinders,  frame,  and 
nnls  were  all  of  slu«et  steel  so  that  its  total  weight  was  only  000 
ix)unds,  setting  a  new  limit  at  that  time  of  2  |x>unds  per  horse-power. 
A  saf(>ty  <levice  led  the  high-pressure  steam  into  the  low-pressure 
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cylinders  in  case  the  boiler  pressure  became  too  high,  this  increasing 
the  output  to  400  horse-power.  It  was  truly  a  case  of  Frankenstein 
being  overpowered  by  the  monster  he  himself  had  created,  as  shown 
by  the  subsequent  wrecking  of  the  machine.  Even  in  the  light  of 
present-day  knowledge,  few  aviators  would  care  to  attempt  the 
handling  of  such  a  huge  contrivance.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  cost  of  the  best  of  modern  aeroplanes  does  not  exceed  S8,000, 
it  seems  a  pity  that  such  a  sum  should  have  been  expended  at  a 
time  when  practical  results  would  have  done  so  much  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art. 

Langley's  Experiments.  Two  years  later,  or  in  1896,  Langley 
made  his  now  historic  experiments  with  steam-driven  models,  but 
before  referring  to  these  it  will  be  of  interest  to  note  for  how  much 
of  our  present  knowledge  his  early  investigations  were  responsible. 
To  give  these  at  length  from  his  own  works  would  involve  more 
space  than  is  available,  so  that  the  following  is  excerpted  from  an 
address  made  by  Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the 
telephone,  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  Langley  medal 
to  the  Wright  Brothers,  February  10,  1910.  The  indebtedness  of 
the  latter  to  Langley's  work  is  fittingly  acknowledged  by  them  in 
their  own  story  of  their  experiments,  which  is  given  on  page  9. 

Langley's  experiments  in  aerodynamics  gave  to  physicists,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  firm  ground  on  which  to  stand  as  to  the  long-disputed  questions 
of  air  resistance  and  reactions.     Chanute  says: 

(f  (1)  They  established  a  more  reliable  coefficient  for  rectangular  pressures 
than  that  of  Smeaton. 

(2)  They  proved  that  upon  inclined  planes  the  air  pressures  were  really 
normal  to  the  surface. 

(3)  They  disproved  the  Newtonian  law  that  the  normal  pressure  varied 
as  the  square,  of  the  angle  of  incidence  on  inclined  planes. 

(4)  They  showed  that  the  empirical  formula  of  Duchemin  which  had 
been  proposed  in  1836  and  ignored  for  fifty  years,  was  approximately  correct. 

(5)  That  the  position  of  the  center  of  pressure  varied  with  the  angle  of 
inclination,  and  that  on  planes  its  movements  approximately  followed  the  law 
formulated  by  Joessel. 

(6)  That  oblong  planes,  presented  with  their  longest  dimension  in  the 
direction  of  motion,  were  more  effective  for  support  than  when  presented  with 
their  narrower  side. 

(7)  That  planes  might  be  superposed  without  loss  of  supporting  power 
if  spaced  apart  certain  distances  which  varied  with  the  speed. 

(8)  That  thin  planes  consumed  less  p<3wer  for  support  at  high  speeds 
than  at  low  speeds. 
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The  paradoxical  result  obtained  by  Langley — that  it  takes  teas  power 
to  8up|X)rt  a  plane  at  high  speed  than  at  low — opens  up  enormous  posgibilities 
for  the  a<TO<lrome  of  the  future.  It  resuItH,  as  Chanute  has  i)ointed  out,  from 
;ho  fact  that  the  higher  the  8i)eetl,  the  less  need  be  the  angle  of  inclination  to 
sustain  a  given  weight,  and  the  less,  therefore,  the  horizontal  component  of 
the  air  pressure. 

It  is  true,  however,  only  of  the  plane  ;;.. ...  ..iui  not  of  the  struts  and 

frame  work  that  go  to  make  up  the  rest  of  the  flying  machine.*     In  order. 


Ilk;.   I       Lanciey'*  Aerodromr  ic  i    '..-:' 

tliorofore,  to  take  full  advantage  of  Langley's  law.  n-  ot  th.  m  ihn.. 

that  offer  head  resistance  alone,  without  eontribu  m^  to  tin  >u|i)>urt 

"f  the  machine  in  the  air,  should  Ik*  re«luf«Hl  to  a  iiuitiitiuiu. 

After  laying  the  foundations  of  a  >ricnce.  luingley  prt>ce<>ded  to  reduce 
hin  tluHiries  to  practice.  Ik'twcen  I  KIM  and  isur),  he  built  four  models,  one 
driven  by  curtM)nic-acid  gas  and  thn-**  by  st<*am.  On  May  6,  1896,  his  aero* 
ln»me  No.  5  was  trit^l  on  the  I*ot«»nmc>  Hiver  nrar  Washington.  I  was  a  wit- 
lu-ss  of  this  ex|)eriment,  and  secured  photographs  of  the  machine  in  the  air, 
which  have  been  widely  published. 

This  aerodrome  carried  a  steam  engine  and  had  a  wprtmi  of  wing  of  from 
12  to  1 1  feet.    It  was  shot  into  the  air  frutn  the  roof  of  a  house  boat  aaebowd 

*Ib  thia  ^a  (oood  Um  Mptriority  is  apwd  of  Um  swoiiIsm  ovw  tW  Wpht  ■— M 
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in  a  quiet  bay  at  Quantico.  It  made  a  beautiful  flight  of  about  3,000  feet, 
considerably  over  half  a  mile.  It  was  indeed  a  most  inspiring  spectacle  to  see 
a  steam  engine  in  the  air,  flying  like  a  bird.  The  equilibrium  seemed  to  be 
perfect,  though  there  was  no  man  on  board  to  control  and  guide  the  machine. 
I  witnessed  two  flights  of  this  aerodrome  the  same  day  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  possibility  of  flight  by  heavier-than-air  machines  had  been  fully 
demonstrated.  The  world  took  the  same  view  and  the  progress  of  practical 
aerodromics  was  immensely  stimulated  by  the  experiments. 

Langley  afterward  constructed  a  number  of  other  aerodrome  models 
which  were  flown  with  equal  success,  and  he  then  felt  that  he  had  brought  his 
researches  to  a  conclusion  and  desired  to  leave  to  others  the  task  of  bringing 
the  experiments  to  the  man-carrying  stage.  Later,  however,  encouraged  by 
the  appreciation  of  the  War  Department,  which  recognized  in  the  Langley 
aerodrome  a  possible  new  engine  of  war,  and  stimulated  by  an  appropriation 
of  $50,000,  he  constructed  a  full-sized  machine  to  carry  a  man. 

Two  attempts  were  made,  with  Charles  Manleyas  the  aviator,  to  shoot 
the  machine  into  the  air  from  the  top  of  a  house  boat,  Fig.  1,  but  on  each 
occasion  it  caught  on  the  launching  ways  and  was  precipitated  into  the  water. 
The  public,-  not  knowing  the  cause,  received  the  impression  that  the  machine 
itself  was  a  failure.* 

This  conclusion  was  not  warranted  by  the  facts,  and  to  me,  and  to  others 
who  examined  the  apparatus,  it  seemed  to  be  a  perfectly  good  flying  machine, 
excellently  constructed  and  the  fruit  of  years  of  labor.  It  was  simply  never 
launched  into  the  air,  and  so  has  never  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  it 
could  do.  Who  can  say  what  a  third  trial  might  have  demonstrated?  The 
general  ridicule,  however,  with  which  the  first  two  trials  were  greeted,  pre- 
vented any  further  appropriation.! 

Langley's  faith  never  wavered,  but  he  never  saw  a  man-carrying  aero- 
drome in  the  air.  He  was  humiliated  by  the  ridicule  which  met  his  efforts 
and  never  recovered  from  his  disappointment,  which  hastened  his  death. 
His  greatest  achievements  in  practical  aerodynamics  consisted  in  the  success- 
ful construction  of  power-driven  models  which  actually  flew.  J  With  their 
construction,  he  thought  he  had  finished  his  work,  and  in  1901,  in  announcing 
the  supposed  conclusion  of  his  labors,  he  said: 

"I  have  brought  to  a  close  the  portion  of  the  work  which  seemed  to  be 
specially  mine,  the  demonstration  of  the  practicability  of  mechanical  flight, 

♦The  impression  was  fostered  by  the  press  for  the  reason  that  Langley  originally  would 
not  permit  the  presence  of  any  reporters.  He  later  consented,  but  the  numerous  delays  involved 
in  preparing  the  machine,  together  with  the  fact  that  little  information  was  volunteered  and 
the  gentlemen  in  question  were  utterly  incompetent  to  obtain  any  first  hand,  engendered  a 
hostile  attitude  on  their  part.  This  was  aggravated  by  tedious  hours  of  waiting  around  in 
skiffs  under  the  blazing  sun  for  something  in  the  nature  of  "copy"  to  happen,  so  that  they  were 
only  too  ready  to  seize  upon  an  opportunity  to  ridicule.  In  the  confusion  attendant  upon 
Manley's  second  spill  in  the  water,  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  machine  at  first,  and  it  was 
rescued  by  the  crew  of  a  tugboat.  Their  ignorance  of  its  construction  and  bungling  efforts 
resulted  in  wrecking  it  badly,  which  was  ascribed  by  the  press  to  its  fall  in  the  water,  which  had 
in  fact  not  damaged  it  particularly.  Hence,  the  widespread  report  that  it  was  an  utter  failure. 
—Ed. 

tThe  machine  has  been  preserved  and  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  put  it  in  commis- 
sion and  try  it. — Ed. 

{These  machines  did  not  wreck  themselves  ashad  Ader's  machine  in  France,  and  Maxim's 
in  England. — Ed. 
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and  for  the  next  stage,  which  is  the  practical  and  commercial  development 
of  the  idea,  it  is  probable  the  world  may  look  to  others." 

He   vftm  right,   and   the  others   have  appeared.     The  aerodrome  baa 

'    «1  the  practical  and  commercial  stage;  and  chief  among  those  who  arc 

[)ing  this  field  arc  the  brothers,  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright.     They  are 

eiuiucntly  deserving  of  the  highest  honor  from  us  for  their  great  achievementa. 

Wright  Brothers'  Experiments.  So  many  and  varied  stories 
have  ai)ix-arwl  of  what  the  Wright  Brothers,  Fig.  2,  have  done  and 
how  they  did  it — many  of  them  largely  fiction  and  others  so  garbled 
as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable  by  those  about  whom  they  were  written 

— that  it  is  thought  advisable  to 
reproduce  here  rerhutim  their  own 
account  of  their  exploits,  as  writ- 
ten by  them  and  published  in  the 
f>;j/j/ry,  December,  19U8.  Thisb 
the  only  true  and  concise  report. 
"Our  personal  interest  in  the 
subject  of  aerial  navigation  dates 
frt)m  our  childhoo<l  days.  Late 
in  the  autumn  of  1878,  our  father 
came  into  the  house  one  evening 
with  some  object  partly  concealed 
in  his  hands,  and  before  we  could 
>tr  what  it  was,  he  tossed  it  into 
tile  air.  Instead  of  falling  to  the 
fi(K)r,as  we  expected,  it  flew  across 
the  r<K)m  until  it  struck  the  ceil- 
ing, where  it  fluttereil  awhile,  and 
iinally  sank  to  the  fl(X)r.  It  was  a 
little  toy,  known  to  scientists  as 
a  helicopter,  but  which  we,  with 
supreme  disregard  for  sctence,  at 
once  dublHMi  ;i  It  was  a  light  frame  of  cork  and  bamboo, 

overed  with  i)ai)er,  which  forme<l  tw«)  .screws,  driven  in  (^>po«tC[ 
'lirect'.ons  by  nibber  bands  under  torsion.  A  toy  so  delicate  lasted 
'•nly  a  short  tliiM-  in  tin*  huiid-^  of  small  boy^.  but  its  memory  was 
tUidiiig. 

"Several  years  later,  we  bq^  buildiii;^  tin  «•  helicopters  for 
ourst  1\(  s.  making  eadi  one  larger  than  the  preceding.    But,  to  our 
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astonishment,  we  found  that  the  larger  the  'bat'  the  less  It  flew. 
We  did  not  know  that  one  machine  having  only  twice  the  linear 
dimensions  of  another  would  require  eight  times  the  power.  We 
finally  became  discouraged  and  returned  to  kite-flying,  a  sport  to 
which  we  had  devoted  so  much  attention  that  we  were  regarded  as 
experts.  But  as  we  became  older,  we  had  to  give  up  this  fascinating 
sport  as  unbecoming  to  boys  of  our  ages. 

"It  was  not  until  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Lilienthal  reached 
America,  in  1896,  that  we  again  gave  more  than  passing  attention 
to  the  subject  of  flying.     We  then  studied  with  great  interest  Cha- 


ng. 3.     Lilienthal's  Gliding  Apparatus 

nute's  'Progress  in  Flying  Machines,'  Langley's  'Experiments  in 
Aerodynamics,'  the  Aeronautical  Annuals  of  1895,  1896,  and  1897, 
and  several  pamphlets  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
especially  articles  by  Lilienthal  and  extracts  from  IMouillard's 
'Empire  of  the  Air.'  The  larger  works  gave  us  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  problem  of  flying,  and  the  difficulties 
in  past  attempts  to  solve  it,  while  Mouillard  and  Lilienthal,  the 
great  missionaries  of  the  flying  cause,  infected  us  with  their  own  un- 
quenchable enthusiasm  and  transformed  idle  curiosity  into  the  active 
zeal  of  workers. 
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"I:!    t!if   firM    of   ;t'.  i;iTic.ri,    t!mtc  •  i 

rt'prt  ilSirHirain  M.«\ini. 

'ave   ciiit  1    iintntiwn    in   j»ii\\ir    lh-;iil,   the  mrond,    repn-st-nti**!    l)y 
l.ilienthal     'i  '     '.   Mcuillanl.  ami  ('hannt«'.  '"  -"'HriL'  fli^l't.    Our 
'.mpathii  .itli  tlif  latttr  xlioul.  p;;  i  iinpaticiic-e  at 

the  wasteful  cxira  f  iixiuiitini:  iirli(ai<-  and  cd-tI^-  machinery 

on  wings  which  ii<>  mif  kucw  how  to  manage,  and  jnirtly,  no  doubt, 
from  the  cxtraonlinary  charm  and  cnthii-ia-in  with  which  the 
apt!-:  ring  tiight  M-t  furtli  tli<-  1"  iiii:  through  the 

air  on  fixed  wings,  deriving  the  motive  j>ower   from  the  wind  it>clf. 

Balancing  Metluxh.     "The  balancing  of  a  flyc  -      •        . -■.    at 
:irst  thought,  to  1k'  a  \"cr\    >iinple  matter,  yet  alin^  ri- 

menter  had  found  ihi>  to  be  the  one  point  wjiich  he  could  not  ma-ttr. 
Many  different  methtxis  were  trieti.    .Some  experimenters  placed  the 
center  of  gravity  far  l>elow  the  wings,  in  the  In^lief  that  tlie  udi'ht 
would  naturally  -cck  to  remain  at  the  louc-t  ixiint.     i 
that,  like  the  i)endulum,  it  tendetl  to  seek  tl 

like  the  pendulum,  it  tende<l  to  oscillate  in  ,i  u  i-  i  ci-Miuiii\c- 
(if  all  stabilit\-.  A  more  .siti.-factory  >y-^tem.  c-iKcially  f«»r  lateral 
balamr.  \va>  that  of  arranging  the  wini:>  in  the  .>ha{)e  of  a  broad  V 
to  form  a  diheiiral  angle,  with  the  (cntt-r  low  and  the  wing  tips  ele- 

vate«l        T"    'h»*ory,   thi^  ^^:'-    "i    automatlr   -v  -T.m     Iml    in    nr:u-fii-»'  It 

had  t  isdefect-  i  tt  ndrd  to  i 

ing;and  sirniu!,  it-^  u-rfuii;'  ciid  to 

"In  a  slightly  mcxlitini  lorni,  Uf    siime  system  was  applied  to 

the  fore-aiul-aft  balance.     The  main  .nroplane  was  set  at  a  positive 

Mi^lf.  and  a  liori/onlal  tail  at  a  n>  while  the  renter  <rf 

■  iis  placet}  far  forward.     A-  m  liie  caie  tA  lateral  o>ntn>l. 

.>>  a  tendency    to  con-tant  inidulation.  and  the  verv'  forces 

wlii(li  caii-til  a  rr-toratioii  of  balanre  in  ralms,  Ofin<*«l  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  balance  in  wind-.  Not  \\  it  li-r  iii.ii'  .  iw  ii  limita- 
tions of  this  principle,  it  had  l)een  embodied  in  aiiuusi  ever>'  promi- 
nent H\  ing  maehifie  which  had  been  hutlt. 

"After  considering  the  pi:  iple 

we  reached  the  conclusion  tha'  umnded  upon  it  migUt  be  of 

interest  from  a  scientifie  poi-  r  '■••»  ""vVl  he  (tf  no  value  in  a 

pmctical  wa>      We  tlnief.  fnndaniHitally  ilif- 

ferent  priiieijile     \\ .   uould  arrange  the  in  o  that  it  would 
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tend  to  right  itself.  We  would  make  it  as  inert  as  possible  to  the 
effects  of  change  of  direction  or  speed,  and  thus  reduce  the  effects 
of  wind  gusts  to  a  minimum.  We  would  do  this  in  the  fore-and- 
aft  stability  by  giving  the  aeroplanes  a  peculiar  shape;  and,  in  the 
lateral  balance,  by  arching  the  surfaces  from  tip  to  tip,  just  the  reverse 
of  what  our  predecessors  had  done.  Then  by  some  suitable  contriv- 
ance actuated  by  the  operator,  forces  should  be  brought  into  play  to 
regulate  the  balance. 

Working  Its  Planes.     "Lilienthal  and  Chanute  had  guided  and 
balanced  their  machines  by  shifting  the  weight  of  the  operator's 
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Fig.  4.     An  Early  Wright  Glider  Showing  Horizontal  Front  Rudder 

body.  But  this  method  seemed  to  us  incapable  of  expansion  to  meet 
large  conditions,  because  the  weight  to  be  moved  and  the  distance 
of  possible  motion  were  limited,  while  the  disturbing  forces  steadily 
increased,  both  with  wing  area  and  wind  velocity.  In  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  large  machines,  we  wished  to  employ  some  system 
whereby  the  operator  could  vary  at  will  the  inclination  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  wings,  and  thus  obtain  from  the  wind,  forces  to  restore 
the  balance,  which  the  wind  itself  had  disturbed.  This  could  easily 
be  done  by  using  wings  capable  of  being  warped,  and  by  supple- 
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mentary  adjustable  surfaces  in  the  shape  of  rudders.  As  the  forces 
obtainable  for  control  wouhl  necessarily  increase  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  disturbing  forces,  the  nieth<Kl  seemetl  capable  of  expansion 
to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  A  happy  device  was  discovered 
whereby  the  apparently  rigid  system  of  superposed  surfaces,  invented 
by  Wenham  and  improved  by  Stringfellow  and  Chanute,  could  be 
warpe<l  in  a  most  unexpected  way,  so  that  the  aeroplanes  could  be 
presented  on  the  right  and  left  sides  at  different  angles  to  the  wind. 
This,  with  an  adjustable,  horizontal  front  rudder,  formed  the  main 
feature  of  our  first  glider,  Fig.  4. 


F>  <  k  Kite  to  Study 

"The  piricMl  from  l>sr)  to  19(X)  was  one  of  unexampled  activity 
in  aeronautics,  and  for  a  time  there  was  high  hope  that  the  age  of 
flying  was  at  hand.  But  Maxim,  after  spending  $100,000,  aban- 
doned the  work;  the  .\der  machine,  built  at  the  exiK*nse  of  the  French 
government,  was  a  failure;  Lilienthal  and  I'ileher  were  killed  in 
experiments;  and  Chanute  and  many  others,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  hud  n'laxtMl  their  efforts,  though  it  subsequently  became 
known  that  i'rofessor  I^ngley  was  still  secn*tly  at  work  on  a  machine 
for  the  Tnitetl  States  goveniment.  The  public,  discouraipx!  by  the 
failures  and  tragedies  just  witnessetl,  consilient!  flight  Innond  the 
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reach  of  man,  ana  classed  its  adherents  with  the  would-be  inventors 
of  perpetual  motion. 

"We  began  our  active  experiments  at  the  close  of  this  period, 
in  October,  1900,  at  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina.  Our  machine 
was  designed  to  be  flown  as  a  kite,  with  a  man  on  board,  in  winds 
from  15  to  20  miles  an  hour.  But,  upon  trial,  it  was  found  that 
much  stronger  winds  were  required  to  lift  it.  Suitable  winds  not 
being  plentiful,  we  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  test  the  new  bal- 
ancing system,  to  fly  the  machine  as  a  kite  without  a  man  aboard, 
operating  the  levers  through  chords  hotn  the  ground.  Fig.  5.    This 


Fig.  6.     Testing  the  Balance  of  a  Glider  with  a  Man  Aboard 

did  not  give  the  practice  anticipated  but  it  inspired  confidence  in 
the  new  system  of  balance. 

"In  the  summer  of  1901,  we  became  personally  acquainted  with 
Chanute.  When  he  learned  that  we  were  interested  in  flying  as 
a  sport,  and  not  with  any  expectation  of  recovering  the  money 
we  were  expending  upon  it,  he  gave  us  much  encouragement.  At 
our  invitation,  he  spent  several  weeks  with  us  at  our  camp  at  Kill 
Devil  Hill,  four  miles  south  of  Kitty  Hawk,  during  our  experiments 
of  that  and  two  succeeding  years.  He  also  witnessed  one  flight  of 
the  power-driven  machine  near  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  October,  1904. 

"The  machine  of  1901  was  built  with  the  shape  of  surface  used 
by  Lilienthal,  curved  from  front  to  rear  like  the  segment  of  a  parabola, 
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with  a  curvature  of  one-twelfth  the  depth  of  its  chord;  to  make 
ire  that  it  would  lia\t"  sufficient  Hfting  capacity  when  flown  as  a 
ite  in  15-  or  2l)-mile  winds,  we  increased  the  area  from  IGo  square 
'  ct,  used  in  190(),  to  :i08  square  feet — a  size  much  larger  than  Lilien- 
ilial,  I*ilcher,  or  Chanute  had  deemed  safe.     Upon  trial,  however, 
the  lifting  capacity  again  fell  very  far  short  of  calculation,  so  that 
the  idea  of  securing  practice  while  flying  as  a  kite,  had  to  be  aban- 
doned.    Chanute,   who   witnessed  the    experiments,    told    us  that 
the  trouble  was  not  due  to  poor  construction  of  the  machin*       W. 
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Fig.  7.     CluliT  with  Vertical  Rear  KiKld<-r 

saw  only  one  other  explanation— that  the  tables  of  air  pressures  in 
ir«'n«'ral  use  were  incorrect. 

i-liding  Exi)eriment8.  "We  then  turned  to  gliding — coasting 
lown  hill  on  the  air — as  the  only  method  of  gettim:  thr  desired 
practice  in  balancing  a  machine,  Fig.  0.  .\ftcr  a  few  minutes 
practitr  we  were  able  to  make  glides  of  over  3(X)  feet,  and  in  a  few 
li.N  were  safely  oiK'rating  in  27-mile  winds.  The  gliding  flights 
vMTf  all  made  against  the  wind.  The  diflRculty  in  high  winds  is  in 
■laintaiiung  balance,  not  in  traveling  against  the  wind.     In  these 

IK-riments  we  met  with  several  unexinrtwl  phenomena.    We  found 
'liat,  contrary  to  tlie  teaciiings  of  the  books,  the  ctMiter  of  pressure 

a  curx I**!  surface  tra\ele<l  backward  when  the  surfacr  was  inciineti. 

snudl  angles,  more  and  more  edgewise  to  tlie  wind.    We  alsi»  dis- 

eretl  that  in  free  flight,  when  the  wing  on  one  side  of  the  machine 
us  presented  to  the  wind  at  a  greater  angle  than  the  one  on  the 
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other  side,  the  wing  with  the  greater  angle  descended,  and  the 
machine  turned  in  a  direction  just  the  reverse  of  what  we  were  led 
to  expect  when  flying  the  machine  as  a  kite.  The  larger  angle  gave 
more  resistance  to  forward  motion,  and  reduced  the  speed  of  the  wing 
on  that  side.  The  decrease  in  speed  more  than  counterbalanced  the 
effect  of  the  larger  angle.  The  addition  of  a  fixed  vertical  vane,  Fig. 
7,  in  the  rear  increased  the  trouble  and  made  the  machine  absolutely 
dangerous.  It  was  some  time  before  a  remedy  was  discovered.  This 
consisted  of  movable  wings  working  in  conjunction  with  the  twisting 
of  the  wings.  The  details  of  this  arrangement  are  given  in  our  patent 
specifications,  published  several  years  ago.* 

Verification  of  Pressure  Constants.  "The  experiments  of  1901 
were  far  from  encouraging.  Although  Chanute  assured  us  that 
both  in  control  and  weight  carried  per  horse-power,  the  results 
obtained  were  better  than  those  of  any  of  our  predecessors,  yet  we 
saw  that  the  calculations  on  which  all  flying  machines  had  been  based 
were  unreliable,  and  that  every  experimenter  was  simply  groping 
in  the  dark.  Having  set  out  with  absolute  faith  in  the  existing 
scientific  data,  we  were  driven  to  doubt  one  thing  after  another, 
till  finally,  after  two  years  of  experiment,  we  cast  it  all  aside  and 
decided  to  rely  entirely  upon  our  own  investigations.  Truth  and 
error  were  everywhere  so  intimately  mixed  as  to  be  indistinguish- 
able. Nevertheless,  the  time  expended  in  the  preliminary  study  of 
books  was  not  misspent,  for  they  gave  us  a  good  general  under- 
standing of  the  subject  and  enabled  us  at  the  outset  to  avoid  effort 
in  many  directions  in  which  results  would  have  been  hopeless. 

"The  standard  for  measurements  of  wiud  pressures  is  the  force 
produced  by  a  current  of  air  of  1-mile-per-hour  velocity  striking 
against  a  plane  of  1  square  foot  area.  The  practical  difficulty  of 
obtaining  an  exact  measurement  of  this  force  has  been  great.  The 
measurements  by  different  recognized  authorities  vary  50  per  cent. 
When  this  simplest  of  measurements  presents  so  great  difficulties, 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  troubles  encountered  by  those  who  attempt 
to  find  the  pressure  at  each  angle  as  the  plane  is  inclined  more  and 
more  edgewise  to  the  wind?  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  French 
Academy  prepared  tables  giving  such  information,  and  at  a  later  date 
the  Aeronautical  Society  of  Great  Britain  made  similar  experiments. 

*Sec  pages  65  and  75,  Aeronautical  Practice,  Part  II. 
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Many  persons  likewise  published  measurements  and  formulas;  but 
the  results  were  so  discordant  that  Professor  Langley  undertook  a 
new  series  of  measurements,  the  results  of  which  form  the  basis  of  his 
celebrated  work  *Ex|)eriments  in  Aerodynamics.'  Yet  a  critical 
examination  of  the  data  uiK)n  which  he  based  his  conclusions  as  to 
pressures  at  small  angles  shows  results  so  various  as  to  make  many 
of  his  conclusions  little  better  than  guesswork. 

"To  work  intelligently,  one  needs  to  know  the  effects  of  a  mul- 
titude of  variations  that  could  be  incorporated  in  the  surfaces  of 
flying  machines.  The  pressures  on  squares  are  different  from  those 
on  rectangles,  circles,  triangles,  or  ellipses;  archeil  surfaces  differ 
from  planes,  and  vary  among  themselves  according  to  the  depth  of 
curvature;  true  arcs  differ  from  parabolas,  and  the  latter  differ 
among  themselves;  thick  surfaces  differ  from  thin,  and  surfaces 
thicker  in  one  place  than  another  vary  in  pressure  when  the  positions 
of  maximum  thickness  are  different;  some  surfaces  are  most  efficient 
at  one  angle,  others  at  other  angles.  The  shape  of  the  edge  also 
makes  a  difference,  so  that  thousands  of  combinations  are  possible 
in  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  wing. 

"We  had  taken  up  aeronautics  merely  as  a  sport.  We  reluc- 
tantly enteral  on  the  scientific  side  of  it.  But  we  .soon  found  the 
work  .St)  fascinating  that  we  were  drawn  into  it  deeper  an<i  deeper. 
Two  testing  machines  were  built,  which  we  believetl  would  avoid 
the  errors  to  which  the  measurements  of  others  hatl  been  subject. 
After  making  preliminary  measurements  on  a  great  number  of  sur- 
fatt's  to  secure  a  general  understanding  of  the  subject,  we  In'gan 
systematic  measurements  of  standard  surfaces  so  varied  in  design 
as  to  bring  out  the  underlying  c*au.ses  of  differences  noted  in  their 
pressures.  Measurements  were  tabulate<l  on  nearly  fifty  of  these 
at  all  angles  from  zero  to  45  degrees,  at  intervals  of  2|  degrees. 
•Measurements  were  also  securetl  showing  the  effects  on  each  other 
when  surfact^  are  superix)se<l,  or  when  they  follow  one  another. 

"Some  strange  results  were  obtainetl.  One  surfai-e,  witli  a  heavy 
roll  !it  the  front  etlge,  showed  the  .same  lift  for  al  angles  from  7|  to 
l'»  degrees.  A  scpiare  plane,  contrary  to  the  measurements  of  all 
our  pre<U*ces.sors,  gave  a  greater  prt*ssure  at  'M)  degrees  than  at  45 
degrees.  This  seemeil  .so  anomalous  Unit  we  were  almost  ready  to 
doubt  our  own  mea.surements  when  a  simple  test  was  suggestetl     A 
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weather  vane  with  two  planes  attached  to  the  pointer  at  an  angle  of 
80  degrees  with  each  other  was  made.  According  to  our  tables,  such 
a  vane  would  be  in  unstable  equilibrium  when  pointing  directly  into 
the  wind;  for  if,  by  chance,  the  wind  should  happen  to  strike  one 
plane  at  39  degrees  and  the  other  at  41  degrees,  the  plane  with 
the  smaller  angle  would  have  the  greater  pressure,  and  the  pointer 
would  be  turned  still  further  out  of  the  course  of  the  wind  until 
the  two  vanes  again  secured  equal  pressures,  which  would  be 
approximately  at  30  and  50  degrees.  But  the  vane  performed  in 
this  very  manner.  Further  corroboration  of  the  tables  was  ob- 
tained in  the  experiments  with  a  new  glider  at  Kill  Devil  Hill  the 

next  season. 

"In  September  and  Octo- 
ber, 1902,  nearly  1,000  glid- 
ing flights  were  made,  several 
of  which  covered  distances  of 
over  600  feet  (all  made  with 
the  operator  lying  prone  as 
shown  in  Fig.  8).  Some  glides 
against  a  wind  of  36  miles  an 
hour  gave  proof  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  devices  for 
control.  With  this  machine, 
in  the  autumn  of  1903,  we 
made  a  number  of  flights  in 
which  we  remained  in  the 
air  for  over  a  minute,  often  soaring  for  a  considerable  time  in 
one  spot  without  any  descent  at  all.  Little  wonder  that  our  un- 
scientific assistant  should  think  the  only  thing  needed  to  keep 
it  in  the  air  indefinitely  would  be  a  coat  of  feathers  to  make  it 
light! 

"With  accurate  data  for  making  calculations,  and  a  system  of 
balance  effective  in  winds  as  well  as  in  calms,  we  were  now  in  a  posi- 
tion, we  thought,  to  build  a  successful  power  flyer.  The  first  designs 
provided  for  a  total  weight  of  600  pounds,  including  the  operator 
and  an  8-horse-power  motor.  But  upon  completion,  the  motor  gave 
more  power  than  had  been  estimated,  and  this  allowed  150  pounds 
for  strengthening  the  wings  and  other  parts. 


Fig.  8.     Gliding  Flight,  Showing  Prone  Position 
of  Operator 
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Propeller  DesKjn.  "Our  tables  made  tlic  (k'.->igMiii^  of  the  wings 
an  easy  matter;  and  as  screw  propellers  are  merely  wings  traveling 
in  a  spiral  course,  we  anticipated  no  trouble  from  this  source.  We 
had  thought  of  getting  the  theory  of  the  screw  projK'ller  fn)m  the 
marine  engineers,  and  then,  by  applying  our  tables  of  air  pressures 
to  their  formulas,  of  designing  air  propellers.  But  so  far  as  we 
could  learn,  the  marine  engineers  possessed  only  empirical  formulas, 
and  the  exact  action  of  the  screw  propeller,  after  a  century  of  use, 
was  still  very  obscure.  As  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  undertake  a 
long  series  of  practical  experiments  to  discover  a  propeller  suitable 
for  our  machine,  it  seemed  necessary  to  obtain  such  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  theory  of  its  reactions  as  would  enable  us  to  design 
them  from  calculation  alone.  What  at  first  seemed  a  simple  problem, 
became  more  complex  the  longer  we  studied  it.  With  the  machine 
moving  forward,  the  air  flying  backward,  the  propellers  turning  side- 
wise,  and  nothing  standing  still,  it  seenie<l  impossible  to  fiiul  a  starting 
I)oint  from  which  to  trace  the  various  simultaneous  reactions.  Con- 
tem{)lation  of  it  was  confusing.  After  long  arguments,  we  often 
found  ourselves  in  the  ludicrous  position  of  each  having  been  con- 
verted to  the  other's  side,  with  no  more  agreement  than  when  the 
discussion  l)egan. 

"It  was  not  until  several  montiis  had  passi**!,  and  every  phase 
of  the  problem  had  been  threshe<l  over  and  over,  that  the  various 
reactions  began  to  untangle  them.selves.  When  once  a  clear  under- 
standing luul  been  obtaintnl  there  was  no  difTiculty  in  designing  suit- 
able proiH'llers,  with  proiMT  diameter,  pitch,  and  area  of  blade.  t«> 
meet  the  retjuiremeiits  of  the  flyer.  High  efficiency  in  a  profK-ller 
is  not  dependent  upon  auy  particular  or  peculiar  shajx",  and  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  best  screw.  A  proiK'ller  giving  a  high  dynamic 
efficiency  when  used  upon  one  machine,  may  be  almost  worthless 
when  usfil  upon  another.  The  proi)elh?r  should  in  everj*  case  Ik? 
designe<l  to  meet  the  particular  conditions  of  the  machine  to  which 
it  is  to  Ik?  applied.  Our  first  pn)iK'llers,  built  entirely  from  calcula- 
tion, gave  in  useful  work  (Mi  {kt  cent  of  the  jHiwer  exiKMided.  This  was 
about  one-thinl  more  than  ha<l  In'en  secured  by  Maxim  or  Langiey. 

Firsi  Power  Flight.  "The  first  flights  with  the  power  madiioe 
were  made  on  the  ITtli  of  December,  llXKt.  Only  five  persons  beside 
ourselves  were  present.    These  were  Messrs.  John  T.  Daniels,  W.  S. 
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Dough,  and  A.  D.  Etheridge  of  the  Kill  Devil  life  saving  station; 
W.  C.  Brinkley  of  ]\Ianteo;  and  John  ^Ya^d  of  Naghead.  Although 
a  general  invitation  had  been  extended  to  the  people  living  within 
5  or  6  miles,  not  many  were  willing  to  face  the  rigors  of  a  cold  Decem- 
ber wind  in  order  to  see,  as  they  no  doubt  thought,  another  flying 
machine  not  fly.  The  first  flight  lasted  only  12  seconds,  a  flight  very 
modest  compared  with  that  of  birds,  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  the 


Fig.  9.     One  of  the  First  Power  Flights  of  the  Wright  Biplane 

first  in  the  history  of  the  world  in  which  a  machine  carrying  a  man 
had  raised  itself  by  its  own  power  into  the  air  in  free  flight,  had 
sailed  forward  on  a  level  course  without  reduction  in  speed,  and  had 
finally  landed  without  being  wrecked.  The  second  and  third  flights 
were  a  little  longer,  and  the  fourth  lasted  59  seconds,  covering  a 
distance  of  853  feet  over  the  ground  against  a  20-mile  wind,  Fig.  9. 
"After  the  last  flight,  the  machine  was  carried  back  to  camp 
and  set  down  in  what  was  thought  to  be  a  safe  place.  But  a  few 
minutes  later,  while  we  were  engaged  in  conversation  about  the 
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flights,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  struck  the  machine  and  started  to  turn 
it  over.  All  made  a  rush  to  stop  it  but  we  were  too  late.  Daniels, 
a  giant  in  stature  and  strength,  was  lifted  off  his  feet  and,  falling 
inside  between  the  surfaces,  was  shaken  about  like  a  rattle  in  a  box 
while  the  machine  rolled  over  and  over.  He  finally  fell  out  upon  the 
sand  with  nothing  worse  than  painful  bruises,  but  the  damage  tf)  the 
machine  caused  a  discontinuancc-e  of  the  experiments. 

ill  the  spring  of  1904,  through  the  kindness  of  Torrence 
Hutfnian  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  we  were  permitted  to  erect  a  shed  and 
continue  experiments,  on  what  is  known  as  the  Huflman  prairie,  at 
Simms  Station,  eight  miles  from  Da^-ton.  The  new  machine  was 
lieavier  and  stronger  but  similar  to  the  one  flown  at  Kill  Devil  Hill. 
When  it  was  ready  for  its  first  trial,  every  newspaper  in  Dajlon  wAs 
notifietl,  and  about  a  dozen  representatives  of  the  press  were  present. 
Our  only  request  was  that  no  pictures  be  taken  and  that  the  reports 
Ik?  unsensational,  so  as  not  to  attract  crowds  to  our  experiment 
grounds.  There  were  probably  40  persons  altogether  on  the  ground. 
When  preparations  were  completed,  a  wind  of  only  3  or  4  miles  an 
hour  was  blowing — insufficient  for  starting  on  so  short  a  trade — 
but  since  so  many  had  come  a  long  way  to  see  the  machine  in  action, 
an  attempt  was  made.  To  add  to  the  other  difficulty,  the  engine 
refused  to  work  properly.  The  machine,  after  running  the  length 
of  the  track,  slid  off  without  rising  into  the  air  at  all.  Several  of  the 
iiewspajwr  men  returned  the  next  day  but  were  again  disappointed. 
The  engine  again  performed  badly  and  after  a  glide  of  only  60  feet, 
the  machine  came  to  the  ground.  Further  trial  was  jK)stjK)netl  until 
lh<'  engine  could  Ih'  put  in  In'tter  condition.  The  reporters  had  now, 
no  doubt,  lost  ct)nfidence  in  the  machine,  though  their  reports,  in 
kindness,  concealed  it.  I^ter,  when  they  heard  that  we  were  making 
flights  of  several  minutes'  duration,  knowing  that  longer  flights  had 
Urn  made  in  airships,  and  not  knowing  any  essential  difference 
l)etween  airships  and  flying  machines,  they  were  but  little  interested. 

"We  had  not  lieen  flying  long  in  1904  before  we  found  that  the 
problem  of  wmilibrium  had  not  as  yet  l)een  entirely  solved.  SoilM»- 
tinies,  in  making  a  circle,  the  machine  wouKl  turn  over  edgewise 
in  spite  of  anything  the  operator  could  do,  although,  under  the  same 
conditions  in  onlinary  straight  flight,  it  could  have  been  righted  in 
an  instant.     In  one  flight,  in    P.H)'),  while   circling  around  a  honey 
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locust  tree  at  a  height  of  about  50  feet,  the  machine  suddenly 
began  to  turn  up  on  one  wing  and  took  a  course  toward  the  tree. 
The  operator,  not  relishing  the  idea  of  landing  in  a  thorn  tree, 
attempted  to  reach  the  ground.  The  left  wing,  however,  struck 
the  tree  at  a  height  of  10  or  12  feet  from  the  ground  and  carried 
away  several  branches;  but  the  flight,  which  had  already  covered  a 
distance  of  6  miles,  was  continued  to  the  starting  point. 

"The  causes  of  these  troubles,  too  technical  for  explanation  here, 
were  not  entirely  overcome  till  the  end  of  September,  1905.  The 
flights  then  rapidly  increased  in  length,  till  experiments  were  dis- 


Fig.  10.     Preparing  the  Machine  for  the  Start 

continued,  after  the  5th  of  October,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
people  attracted  to  the  field.  Although  made  on  a  ground  open  on 
every  side,  and  bordered  on  two  sides  by  much  traveled  thorough- 
fares, with  electric  cars  passing  every  hour,  and  seen  by  all  people 
living  in  the  neighborhood  for  miles  around,  and  by  several  hundred 
others,  yet  these  flights  have  been  made  by  some  newspapers  the 
subject  of  a  great  'mystery.' 

"A  practical  design  having  been  finally  realized,  we  spent  the 
years  1906  and  1907  in  constructing  new  machines  and  in  business 
negotiations.  It  was  not  until  JNIay  of  this  year  (1908)  that  experi- 
jnents  (discontinued  in  October,  1905)  were  resumed  at  Kill  Devil 
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Hill,  North  Carolina.  The  recent  flights  were  made  to  test  the  ability 
of  our  machine  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  contract  with  the 
United  States  goNcrnment  to  furnish  a  flyer  capable  of  carrying  two 
men  and  sufficient  fuel  and  supplies  for  a  flight  of  125  miles,  with  a 
speed  of  40  miles  an  hour.  The  machine  used  in  these  tests  was  the 
same  one  with  which  the  flights  were  made  at  Simms  Station  in  1905, 
though  several  changes  had  l)een  made  to  meet  present  requirements. 
The  operator  assumed  a  sitting  position,  instead  of  lying  prone  as  in 
MMI.',  and  a  scat  was  adde<l  for  a  passenger.     A  larger  motor  was 


Fi<.  11.     SUrtitMt  Devir.    I  ..  ,i  »ith  tlte  Early  Wricht  MaduBM 

installed,  and  radiators  and  gasoline  reservoirs  of  larger  capacity 
re[)laccd  those  previously  used.  No  attempt  was  made  to  make  high 
or  long  flights. 

Management  of  an  AeroiAam  .  In  order  to  show  the  general 
reader  the  way  in  which  the  machine  operates,  let  us  fancy  om^elvcs 
ready  for  the  start,  Fig.  10.  The  machine  is  placed  upon  a  sin^ 
rail  track  facing  the  wind  and  is  securely  fastened  with  a  cable, 
I  IK  1 1  *  The  engine  is  put  in  motion  and  the  propellers  in  the  rear 
whir.  "\'»>u  take  your  seat  at  the  center  of  the  machine  beside  the 
operator,    ile  slips  the  cable  and  you  sh(M)t  f onward.     .\n  assbtant, 

*Now  ottaoleto  throuch  MlopUoa  of  wb'<«l(<U  rh»»tU.— E<1. 
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who  has  been  holding  the  machine  in  balance  on  the  rail,  starts  for- 
ward with  you  but  before  you  have  gone  50  feet  the  speed  is  too 
great  for  him,  and  he  lets  go.  Before  reaching  the  end  of  the  track, 
the  operator  moves  the  front  rudder  and  the  machine  lifts  from 
the  rail  like  a  kite  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  underneath  it. 
The  ground  under  you  at  first  is  a  perfect  blur,  but  as  you  rise  objects 
become  clearer.  At  a  height  of  100  feet  you  feel  hardly  any  motion 
at  all,  except  for  the  wind  which  strikes  your  face.  If  you  did  not 
take  the  precaution  to  fasten  your  hat,  you  have  probably  lost  it  by 
this  time.  The  operator  moves  a  lever;  the  right  wing  rises,  and  the 
machine  swings  about  to  the  left.  You  make  a  very  short  turn,  yet 
do  not  feel  the  sensation  of  being  thrown  from  your  seat,  so  often 
experienced  in  automobile  and  railway  travel.  You  find  yourself 
facing  toward  the  point  from  which  you  started.  The  objects  on 
the  ground  now  seem  to  be  moving  at  a  much  higher  speed,  though 
you  perceive  no  change  in  the  pressure  of  the  wind  on  your  face.  You 
know  then  that  you  are  traveling  with  the  wind.  When  you  near 
the  starting  point,  the  operator  stops  the  motor  while  still  high  in 
the  air.  The  machine  coasts  down  at  an  oblique  angle  to  the  ground, 
and,  after  sliding  50  to  100  feet,  comes  to  rest.  Although  the  machine 
often  lands  when  traveling  at  a  speed  of  a  mile  a  minute  you  feel  no 
shock  whatever,  and  can  not,  in  fact,  tell  the  exact  moment  at  which 
it  first  touched  the  ground.  The  motor  beside  you  kept  up  an  almost 
deafening  roar  during  the  whole  flight,  yet  in  your  excitement  you 
did  not  notice  it  until  it  stopped. 

"Our  experiments  have  been  conducted  entirely  at  our  expense. 
In  the  beginning,  we  had  no  thought  of  recovering  what  we  were 
expending,  which  was  not  great  and  was  limited  to  what  we  could 
afford  for  recreation.  Later  when  a  successful  flight  had  been  made 
with  a  motor,  we  gave  up  the  business  in  which  we  were  engaged, 
to  devote  our  entire  time  and  capital  to  the  development  of  a  machine 
for  practical  uses.  As  soon  as  our  condition  is  such  that  constant 
attention  is  not  required,  we  expect  to  prepare  for  publication  the 
results  of  our  laboratory  experiments,  which  alone  made  an  early 
solution  of  the  flying  problem  possible." 

United  States  Government  Requirements.  The  War  Depart- 
ment had  called  for  bids  on  heavier-than-air  flying  machines,  and 
three  aeroplanes  were  accepted  for  trial.    The  Wright  machine  was 
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one  of  these,  and  the  others  were  submitted,  one  by  A.  M.  Herring, 
and  the  other  by  James  F.  Scott.  The  official  tests  t(X)k  place  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  September,  19()<S,  at  Fort  Meyer,  Virginia,  across 
the  Potomac  from  Washington.  The  Wright  flyer  was  the  only  one 
of  this  type  of  flying  machine  to  take  part,  although  the  Baldwin 
dirigible  fulfilled  the  conditions  required  of  it  and  was  accepted,  as 
has  been  mentioned  before. 

The  conditions  imposed  by  the  War  Department  were  generally 
believwl  by  experts  to  Iw  impossible  of  fulfillment.  It  was  demanded 
that  the  machine  should  make  an  endurance  flight  of  one  hour;  that 
it  .should  have  a  speed  of  40  miles  an  hour  in  still  air;  that  it  should 
be  able  to  carry  sufficient  fuel  for  a  flight  of  125  miles;  and  that  it 
should  l)e  capable  of  carrying  two  |)ersons  with  a  combined  weight 
of  'M')i)  pounds.  Three  tests  for  speed  and  three  for  endurance  were 
to  be  allowed. 

It  was  reciuired  that  during  the  endurance  Hight  the  aeroplane 
should  remain  contiiuiously  in  the  air  for  one  hour,  that  it  .should  In? 
under  perfect  control,  and  that  it  should  return  to  the  starting  point 
and  alight  without  mishap.  Further,  it  was  demanded  that  the 
machine  should  be  so  designed  as  to  be  assembletl  and  ready  for 
oiH-ration  within  01)  minutes — the  apparatus  being  of  such  construc- 
tion as  to  be  readily  taken  apart,  trans|X)rted  in  a  couple  of  wagons, 
and  put  together  again  whenever  wanted  for  servi( 

If  these  conditions  were  met,  the  government,  ii  was  under- 
stfHKl,  would  pay  $2o,(K)J)  for  the  machine.  They  certainly  seemetl 
next  to  imiK)ssible,  and  iiolxKly — least  of  all  the  army  officers 
apjxMiittHl  to  sujMTvise  the  trial  —imagined  that  they  could  be  ful- 
filled. Only  the  Wrights  themselves  were  confident.  The  machine 
ofTertnl  for  test  was  a  new  machine,  never  flown,  atid  its  construction 
embraced  .some  novel  features,  the  most  important  being  a  modifica- 
tit)n  which  enabled  the  aviator  to  sit  erect. 

Tests  nf  U)(fS.  On  SeptemlHT  U,  Orville  Wright  made  a  con- 
tinuous flight  of  'M\  miles,  staying  in  the  air  57  minutes  and  31  seconds. 
That  evening  he  made  another  flight  of  liSj  miles  in  1  hour,  2  minutes, 
and  15  sect)nds.  This  nt)t  only  broke  all  reconls  but  was  a  flight  <rf 
ver  twice  the  duration  of  any  previously  made.  lie  then  ttjok 
Lieutenant  Lahm  of  the  United  States  Army  as  a  pa^ssenger  for  a 
short  trip. 
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Three  days  later  he  stayed  in  the  air  1  hour  and  14  minutes, 
making  a  speed  of  nearly  29  miles  per  hour.  No  attempts  at  great 
altitudes  were  made,  250  feet  being  about  the  greatest  height 
attained. 

A  deplorable  accident  occurred  on  September  17,  which  showed 
that  the  flyer  was  not  yet  proof  against  mechanical  defects.  On  this 
trip,  Orville  Wright  took  Lieutenant  Selfridge  with  him  as  passenger. 
WTien  they  were  preparing  to  descend,  after  a  very  successful  flight, 
one  of  the  propellers  caught  in  a  stay  wire  and  snapped.  The  machine 
fell  to  the  ground,  pinning  the  aviators  under  it.  Lieutenant  Self- 
ridge was  killed,  and  Wright  received  rather  severe,  but  temporary, 
injuries.  This  accident  prevented  the  completion  of  the  govern- 
ment tests. 

Wilbur  Wright  in  Europe.  In  France.  ^Meantime,  Wilbur 
Wright,  in  France,  was  preparing  to  give  demonstrations  of  his 
machine  with  a  view  to  selling  his  French  patents.  At  first  he  was 
not  regarded  very  seriously  in  that  country,  and  the  French  comic 
papers  hailed  him  as  *7e  Bluffeur."  They  quickly  acknowledged 
their  mistake  when,  on  September  21,  he  made  a  continuous  flight 
of  over  an  hour  and  a  half  at  Le  Mans. 

World's  Record  Broken.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1908, 
Wilbur  Wright  won  the  ^Nlichelin  prize  and  $4,000  in  cash,  and  made 
a  new  world's  flying  record  of  2  hours,  18  minutes,  and  33  seconds; 
official  distance  covered,  77  miles  and  760  yards;  actual  distance, 
making  allowance  for  the  distance  lost  in  turns,  about  95  miles — 
the  longest  flight  ever  made  by  a  lieavier-than-air  machine.  Because 
of  his  success  in  France,-  Wilbur  Wright  sold  his  French  patents  to 
the  Astra  Company. 

Flights  in  Italy.  During  ]\Iarch  and  April,  1909,  Weight  made 
some  successful  flights  in  Italy  for  the  W"ar  Department.  He  taught 
some  of  the  Italian  officers  the  art,  but  his  pupils  still  had  something 
to  learn,  as  one  of  them  had  an  accident  due  to  faulty  steering.  Wil- 
bur Wright  sold  his  Italian  rights  to  a  syndicate  which  is  manu- 
facturing his  machines  for  military  and  other  purposes. 

United  States  Government  Requirements  Fulfilled.  In  the 
latter  part  of  June,  1909,  Orville  Wright,  assisted  by  his  brother, 
again  attempted  to  fulfill  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  L^nited  States 
War  Department.    The  trials  were  made  at  Fort  ]\Ieyer,  Virginia, 
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as  were  those  of  the  year  before.  A  new  iiiutor  was  used  and  his 
early  attempts  were  unsuccessful,  because  the  crifriiu'  had  not  been 
thoroughly  tested. 

In  later  attempts  the  machine  failed  to  rise  properly,  and  the 
inventors  turned  their  attention  to  the  starting  iK)wer.  They  added 
about  sixty  pounds  to  the  weight  which  gives  the  initial  momentum, 
dug  a  deep  pit  to  give  the  weight  a  longer  fall,  and  lengthened  the 
starting  rail  by  about  12  feet.  This  seemed  to  remedy  the  trouble, 
for  no  further  diflReulty  was  enc"ountere<l.  On  July  20,  a  new  Ameri- 
can record  was  estal)lislu'd.  Orvilie  Wright  remaining  in  the  air  over 
1  hour  and  20  minut(  -. 

The  first  part  of  the  go\  ernment  retjuirements  were  met  a  week 
later,  when  Or\ille  Wright  made  a  flight  of  nearly  an  hour  and  a 
quarter — carrying  a  passenger — at  a  speed  averaging  about  40  miles 
per  hour.  Incidentally,  this  broke  his  brother's  best  record  for  a 
flight  with  passenger  made  in  France  the  year  before. 

On  July  30,  0^^•ille  Wright  met  the  last  test  of  his  aeroplane  at 
Fort  Meyer,  and  for  the  first  time  in  its  historj'the  government  became 
possessor  of  a  flying  machine.  On  a  straightaway  course  of  o  miles 
out  and  return,  with  a  passenger,  Lieut.  Benjamin  D.  Foulois,  Wright 
maintaine<l  a  siHtnl  of  something  over  42  miles  an  hour,  and  won 
for  himself  and  brother,  in  adtlition  to  the  S25,(XX)  contract  price 
(»f  the  maeliine,  a  luiims  of  more  than  $5,000.  The  elai)sed  time 
of  the  flight.  Mcconliiitr  to  the  ofTicijil  fi.jiir. ..  \v;i<  1  I  minutes  and 
42  seconds. 

The  conditi<ms  of  the  speetl  test  were  as  simple  as  they  were 
severe.  The  aeroplane  was  re<iuire<l  to  fly  o  miles  straightaway  from 
the  Fort  Meyer  parade  grounds  to  and  around  an  army  l>all(N)n 
anchore<l  at  the  end  of  the  course  and  back  to  the  starting  pt)int. 
For  every  mile  of  si>ee<l  less  than  40  miles  an  hour,  a  penalty  of  10 
|M«r  cent  on  the  contract  price  of  the  aemplane  was  to  be  dwluctecl 
from  that  price.  an<l  for  every  mile  in  excess  of  40  miles  an  hour 
attaine<l  during  the  flight,  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent  was  to  he  addnl. 
.\  siMid  of  Irsx  than  'M'>  miles  an  h«»ur  meant  the  rejeotioi      '  r'  <• 

Utaeliiiir. 

The  course  was  over  an  exceedingly  rough  and  dangerous  countr>% 
far  OS  affonling  safe  landing  plactvs  for  a  flying  machine  ^♦as  ct>i»- 

•n-d   !is  it  wasmatlenp  of  hilh,  vullt-  -  •"'}  tliifk  \vt>.>«!-:  for  almost 
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the  entire  distance.  In  addition  to  the  landing  difficulties  the 
many  air  currents  made  this  particularly  treacherous  territory. 

The  5-mile  limit  was  marked  by  a  small  army  balloon  anchored 
on  Shuter's  Hill,  2  miles  back  of  Alexandria.  Another  balloon  at 
Four  Mile  Run  marked  the  middle  of  the  course  and  served  as  a  guide 
to  the  aeronauts.  A  field  telephone  was  established  between  Shuter's 
Hill  and  the  starting  line. 

Orville  Wright  established  a  new  world  record  for  aeroplanes  in 
cross-country  flying.  No  aeroplane  had  ever  before  flown  across  a 
country  as  rough  and  broken  as  lay  under  this  course,  and  never 


Fig.  12.      -Silver  Dart,  a  surcessful  Model  of  the  Aerial  Experiment  Association 

before  had  a  flight  of  equal  distance  been  attempted  by  any  aero- 
plane carrying  two  persons.  Other  cross-country  flights  had  been 
made  in  France,  but  the  conditions  were  more  favorable. 

Aerial  Experiment  Association.  An  organization  which  has 
accomplished  a  greal  deal  that  is  of  experimental  value  during 
its  short  life,  was  the  Aerial  Experiment  Association  at  Hammonds- 
port,  New  York.  This  was  composed  of  such  enthusiasts  as  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  Lieutenant  Selfridge 
(who  met  his  death  in  the  accident  at  Fort  ^leyer),  and  others. 
The  association  was  organized  in  1907  and  lasted  till  1909.  Aside 
from  the  tests  of  Dr.  Bell's  tetrahedral  kites,  a  most  successful  type 
of  aeroplane  was  developed,  the  Silver  Dart,  illustrated  in  Fig.  12, 
being  one  of  the  several  machines  produced. 
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There  are  two  distinctive  features  in  the  <lc>ij:n.  The  first  is 
the  general  i)rincij)le  and  arrangement  of  tlie  truss  which  supiK)rts 
the  two  surfaces,  being  a  double  bowstring  truss,  which  was  found 
tt)  have  structural  advantages  over  the  flat-bridge  design  commonly 
used.  The  other  features  which  distinguish  the  machine  from  the 
usual  tyi)e  of  double-deck  machines  lie  in  the  shape  of  the  supix>rt- 
ing  surfaces,  which  are  very  much  like  a  bird's  wing  in  plan,  tafK'ring 
toward  the  tips,  and  at  the  same  time  decreasing  in  curvature. 

Red  Wing.  The  Association's  first  aeroplane,  the  Ke<l  Wing, 
flew  :',]'<•  fff't  :ih(>v«'  I>iike  Keuka  on  March  12,  10()S.     It  has  almost 


Fig.  13.     Juix    n> 


the  same  construitioii  us  tlic  White  Wing  (which  will  Ik*  descril>ed 
in  detail),  except  that  it  was  mounted  on  runners.  On  its  first  flight 
the  tail  of  the  Red  Wing  buckled.  Thb  was  a  horizontal  single- 
surface  tail,  and  was  then  change<l  to  a  two-surface  box  shape  nuich 
like  that  useil  on  the  Karnmn  aeroplani>s.  In  a  flight  a  few  days  later, 
the  aeroplane  tip|xxl  and  fell  on  the  ice  and  was  completely  demol- 
ishe<l. 

W'hitf  ll'inij.  The  next  machine,  the  V. .,..,  Wing,  was  mmintetl 
on  bicycle  wheels.  A  wckmI  proi)eller  was  use*!  with  an  eight-cylinder, 
4(V-h«irse-|X)wer,  air-cooled  Curtiss  gasoline  engine.    Tlie  diameter  of 

pn)|H'ller  was  a  little  over  G  feet.    The  aeroplane  was  42  f    * 
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inches  long  from  tip  to  tip,  and  4  feet  deep  at  the  outside  panel.  It 
had  a  total  supporting  area  of  408  square  feet,  and  weighed  430 
pounds.  A  box-shaped  tail  like  that  used  last  on  the  Red  Wing  was 
mounted  in  the  rear,  and  in  the  middle  was  a  vertical  rudder.  A 
double-surface  horizontal  rudder  was  placed  in  front.  The  wing 
tips  were  pivoted  at  their  forward  edges  and  made  to  move  up  and 
down  slightly  by  means  of  a  cord  attached  to  the  aviator's  body.  It 
was  thought  that  the  instinctive  leaning  of  the  aviator  to  one  side  in 
making  turns  could  be  made  to  set  the  wings  properly. 


Fig.  14.      View  of  Power  Plant  of  Silver  Dart,  J.  A.  D.  McCurdy  at  the  Wheel 

On  one  attempt,  the  White  Wing  covered  over  1,000  feet.  It  was 
driven  by  G.  H.  Curtiss,  and  was  his  first  flight.  The  machine 
touched  earth  once  after  covering  about  GOO  feet,  but  at  once  rose 
and  continued  for  another  400  feet. 

June  Bug.  The  next  machine  was  the  June  Bug,  shown  in  Fig. 
13.  In  its  construction,  the  June  Bug  had  the  two  main  superposed 
surfaces,  with  a  spread  of  42  feet  6  inches,  including  wing  tips,  and 
with  a  total  supporting  surface  of  370  square  feet.  The  motor  was  of 
25  horse-power,  with  8  cylinders,  and  a  speed  of  1 ,000  revolutions  per 
minute.    The  total  weight  of  the  machine  with  motor  was  650  pounds. 
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Silver  Dart.  The  June  Bug  was  superseded  by  the  Silver  Dart 
built  under  the  direction  of  J.  A.  D.  McCurdy,  of  the  Aerial  Flxperi- 
ment  Association,  who  is  seen  at  the  wheel  in  Fig.  14.  It  made  its  first 
successful  flight  at  the  grounds  of  the  Association  at  Stony  Brook  Farm 
on  December  15, 1908.  There  were  several  trials,  all  of  which  proved 
satisfactory. 

In  the  Silver  Dart,  the  propeller  was  placed  differently  than  in 
earlier  machines.  Not  only  was  a  forward  motion  for  the  whole 
machine  obtained  by  the  new  arrangement,  but  a  buoyant  or  lifting 
effect  was  also  produced.    The  engine  was  of  a  similar  design  to  the 


Fie.  15.     Behftvior  of  a  Stntionao'  Planp  in  •  Currrat  of  Air  Aceordiac 
to  Newton's  Iiifu* 

June  Bug,  but  of  twicx;  the  horse-power.  An  excellent  view  of  the 
installation  of  the  engine  and  propeller  is  given  in  Fig.  14.  The  total 
weight  of  the  Silver  Dart,  including  its  burden,  a  man  weighing,  say 
l')<)  iM)unds,  was  K()()  pounds. 

Hcrring-Curtiss  Company.  The  success  attained  by  the  machiia*s 
"f  thr  .Verial  Exj)eriment  Association,  and  especially  the  Silver  l>art, 
was  attracting  wide-s[)read  attention  in  Kurope.  and  it  was  feared 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Wright  Brotliers,  the  benefits  of  these 
inventions  would  go  to  Europe.  To  prevent  this,  Courtland  Field 
Bishop,  president  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  formetl  a  company* 
in  which  the  interests  of  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  and  A.  M.  Herring  were 
toinhined.  Curtiss'  motorcycle  and  aeronautic  motor  factof>'  was 
taken  over  by  this  company,  and  afforded  an  excellent  base  for 
l»«'g>»«»ng  operations.    Herring  claims  to  own  basic  paints  on  the 
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only  solution  of  anything  approaching  automatic  control  of  aero- 
planes so  far  proven  practicable.  With  the  organization  of  the 
Herring-Curtiss  Company  came  the  dissolution  of  the  Aerial  Experi- 
ment Association. 

ELEMENTARY  AERODYNAMICS 

Air  Resistance.  While  an  extended  study  of  the  theoretical 
side  of  flight  would  involve  going  deeply  into  mathematics  and 
would  in  itself  require  a  volume  for  its  exposition,  it  is  essential  for 
the  student  to  know  at  least  the  principles  upon  which  flight  is 
based;  especially  as  applied  to  the  design  of  the  successful  aeroplanes. 
The  most  important  single  factor  is  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  a 
knowledge  of  its  bearing  upon  aviation,  particularly  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  an  aeroplane,  is  fundamental. 

Although   it   has   been  the 


subject  of  study  for  cen- 
turies, it  has  been  only 
within  comparatively  recent 
times  that  either  the  true 
nature  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  reliable  data  concerning 
its  action,  has  been  form- 
ulated. For  instance,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  in  his  "Prin- 
cipia,"  defines  air  as  an  "elastic,  non-continued,  rare  medium  con- 
sisting of  equal  particles  freely  disposed  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other."  In  accordance  with  this,  if  AB,  Fig.  15,  is  a  section 
of  a  surface  against  which  a  stream  of  air  is  blowing,  all  the 
particles  of  air  strike  directly  against  the  surface,  as  indicated 
by  the  arrows.  In  contrast  with  this,  Newton  defined  water,  oil, 
etc.,  as  "continued  mediums,"  in  which  all  the  particles  generating 
the  resistance  do  not  come  in  immediate  contact  with  the  surface. 
The  latter  is  pressed  upon  only  by  the  particles  that  lie  next  to  it; 
these  in  turn  being  pressed  by  those  beyond,  and  so  on.  The  char- 
acter of  this  fluid  pressure  is  shown  by  Fig.  16,  and  subsequent 
investigators  in  demonstrating  the  fallacy  of  Newton's  theory,  show 
that  air,  as  a  medium,  is  similar  in  character  to  water,  so  that  Fig.  16 


Fig.  16. 


Correct  Idea  of  Air  Currents  Set  Up 
by  a  Plane 
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also  illustrates  the  action  of  a  stream  of  air  in  striking  a  flat  surface 
held  at  right  angles  to  its  course. 

Newton  calculated  that  the  resistance  of  a  "continued  medium" 
varies  in  the  "duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity,"  and  directly  as  the 
density  of  the  medium  itself.  Robins,  in  1740,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  resistance  of  the  air  to  cannon  balls,  whirled  planes  and 
spheres  about  a  circular  orbit,  and  found  that  the  resistance  varied 
directly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  This  was  also  determined 
to  l)e  true  in  various  ways  by  later  experimenters,  Rennie  having  so 
abundantly  verified  this  relation  for  low  velocities  in  1830.  that  it 
has  since  been  accepted  without  question. 

Constant  K  of  Air  Resistance.  But  to  accurately  calculate  the 
pressure  on  a  given  surface,  we  must  have  another  factor  and  that  is 
the  density  of  the  medium  pressing  against  the  surface.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  variance  between  different  investigators  regarding  the 
value  of  this  factor,  but  oner  it  !-  known,  the  resistance  of  the  air 
may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  pounds  pressure  by  the  following 
formula: 

Pressure  equals  constant  X  area  X  tdocity  sqmired 
or 

P=KAV- 

whiTc  K  is  tiio  "eoiistaut  of  air  resistance,"  the  value  of  which  depends 
uix)n  the  density  (barometric  pressure)  and  temi)erature  of  tlie  air 
and  the  character  of  the  surface  of  the  plane.  This  equation  may  be 
derived  from  the  laws  of  mechanic's  as  follows: 

Let  IV  equal  the  weight  of  the  air  directed  against  any  normal 
surface  in  a  given  time;  w  equal  weight  in  pounds  of  one  cubic  foot 
of  air;  V  equal  velocity  of  the  air  stream  in  feet  |x>r  second;  A  equal 
area  of  surface  on  which  pressure  acts;  M  equal  mass  of  air  of  weight 
Ff;  g  equal  acceleration  due  to  gravity,  or  32.2  feet  jier  second;  and 
P  ec|ual  pressure  on  the  area  .1.  Then  the  total  weight  H'  will  equal 
tlu'  pHnhut  of  the  weight  of  the  total  numlxT  of  cubir  f<<  t  -/ .  times 
the  area,  tiuu-s  the  \«ItKil\ .  i»r 


But  the  momentum  of  the  force  on  the  area  is  equivak-i 
the  mass  times  its  velocity ;  and  if  A  be  assumed  to  equal  one  square 
f(M)t,  tr  e(|uals  0.0807  {Ktunds,  or  the  weight  of  air  per  cubic  foot  at 
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32°F.  and  30  inches  barometric  pressure,  and  F  may  be  expressed 
in  miles  per  hour.    Then,  since  VP  =  MV, 

P  =  .0054  V 

K  thus  taking  the  theoretical  value  .0054  where  V  is  expressed  in 
miles  per  hour  and  P  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 

In  1759,  Smeaton  deduced  the  formula  P=.005  V^,  and  con- 
sidering A  as  unity,  he  published  a  table  of  velocity  and  pressure  of 
the  wind.  His  actual  value  for  K  was  .00492,  but  it  early  became 
customary  in  engineering  practice  to  take  it  as  .005.  This  table  was 
regarded  as  a  standard  in  engineering  textbooks  for  years,  but  as 
long  since  it  has  been  shown  to  be  erroneous,  it  is  not  given  here. 

Numerous  other  investigators  have  deduced  the  value  of 
A'  as  ranging  all  the  way  from  .0025  to  .0055.  In  1842  Colonel 
Duchemin  derived  it  as  .00492  and  published  the  results  of  a  thorough 
series  of  experiments  which  have  proved  very  valuable.  Early 
investigators  erred,  however,  in  the  method  of  making  their  experi- 
ments which  were  conducted  with  the  aid  of  a  revolving  member  or 
"whirling  table,"  and  overlooked  the  disturbing  effects  of  the  cyclonic 
action  thus  set  up.  The  values  deduced  by  more  recent  experimenters 
employing  surfaces  either  held  rigid  against  the  stream  of  air,  or 
moved  directly  into  it,  are  as  follows: 


Col.  Renard 

1887  A'  = 

.00348 

Langley 

1888  A'  = 

.00389  to  .00320 

Lilienthal 

1889  A  = 

.005 

Voisin 

1900  A  = 

.0025 

Wright  Brothers 

1901  A  = 

.0033 

Eiffel 

1903  A  = 

.0031 

Eiffel  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  two  sources  of  inaccuracy 
— the  neglect  of  the  consideration  of  separate  air  filaments  which 
vary  at  different  points  on  the  surface,  and  the  cyclonic  action  of  the 
air  due  to  a  revolving  source.  His  experiments  were  carried  out  on 
the  Eiffel  Tower.  The  surface  was  attached  to  a  carriage  by  springs, 
the  pressure  being  recorded  on  a  blackened  cylinder.  The  carriage 
was  allowed  to  fall  vertically  about  312  feet  and  was  constrained  in 
its  motion  by  a  vertical  cable. 

The  coefficient  K  varied  remarkably  little  and  was  practically 
determined  as  .0031.  He  also  found,  that  between  700  and  1,300 
feet  per  second  the  pressure  was  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
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Fig.  17. 


Diagram  Showing  Lift  and 
Drift  of  a  Plane 


velocity,  but  that  at  about  1,3()()  feet  per  second,  it  l)egan  to  increase 
aiul  vary  as  the  cube.  As  it  is  unlikely  that  aeroplanes  will  ( \t  r 
reach  such  velocities,  this  is  a 
factor  that  need  not  he  con- 
sidered. 

Out  of  the  great  nunil)er  of 
exi)criments  of  this  kind,  con- 
ducted in  various  ways,  those 
carried  out  on  the  Berlin-Zossen 
electric  line  in  1903  are  un- 
doubtedly the  most  accurate 
as  well  as  the  best  applicable 
to  the  actual   conditions  of  a 

large  botly  moving  through  the  air  at  high  speed.  \'elocities  as  high 
as  120  miles  an  hour  were  attained  and  the  air  resistance  carefully 
measured  by  an  elaborate  set  of  pressure  gauges.  The  mean  value 
of  the  results  as  plotted  on  a  chart  gave  P  =  .0027  f . 

Comparing  the  result  of  grouping  the  values  as  determine<l  in 
three  different  ways  and  taking  their  average,  we  have 

(1)  A' =0054  (by  theory) 

(2)  A'  =  .0042  (by  rotating  apparatus) 

(3)  A'  =  .0029  (by  movement  in  a  Btraight  line) 

For  the  purpose  of  calculations  of  pressures  on  an  aeroplane, 
the  third  is  naturally  the  mo.^t  accurate,  so  that  for  figuring  air  {)res- 
surch  as  applied  to  aeroplanes,  the  most  practiad  evpn'-^^ion  of  such 
pressure  is  7»=.()()3  AV\  where  A'=.(X)3. 


Fig.  18.     Di«turb«ncM  CauMd  ia  Air  br  •  Plu*  at  a  8aall  Aagh  of  Urifcaw 

Air  Pressure  on  Moving  Surfaces.     Plane  Surf  acts.    This  a 
tlu    starting  point  in  all  aeroplane  calculations.     Next  comes  the 
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action  of  different  forms  of  surfaces  when  moved  forward  through 
the  air.  Investigations  of  this  phase  of  the  subject  also  date  back 
to  Newton,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of  early  experimenters  was 
shown  to  be  wrong  by  Langley,  who  verified  Duchemin's  neglected 
formula  of  1842. 

Assuming  P„  to  represent  the  pressure  acting  perpendicularly 
to  the  surface  of  a  plane  inchned  at  an  angle  in  a  wind  current  of 
velocity  V,  we  may  resolve  it  into  two  components  at  right  angles; 
one  acting  perpendicularly  and  equal  to  L,  and  another  acting  hori- 


Fig.  19.     Disturbances  Caused  in  Air  by  a  Curved  Plane  at  a  Small  Angle  of  Incidence 

zontally  and  equal  to  D,  Fig.  17.     In  the  present  terminology  of 
aerodynamics,  L  is  termed  the  lift  and  D  the  drift  of  a  plane.     Then 


and 


D  =P^  sin  a 
L  =P„  cos  a 


This  was  resolved  as  early  as  1809  by  Sir  George  Cayley  and  has 
since  been  verified  by  Langley  and  by  actual  practice.  The  ratio  of 
these  two  quantities  LD,  termed  the  ratio  of  lift  to  drift,  is  the  means 
of  expressing  the  aerodynamic  efficiency  of  the  supporting  surface  of 
an  aeroplane. 

Curved  Surfaces.  Up  to  Lilienthal's  time  all  experiments  had 
been  made  wdth  flat  surfaces  and  as  the  result  of  his  study  of 
birds'  vrings,  he  was  the  first  to  recognize  that  even  very  slight 
curvatures  of  the  plane  profile  (section)  considerably  increased  the 
lifting  power.  The  reactions  and  disturbances  of  flat  and  curved 
planes  traveling  through  the  air  are  graphically  illustrated  by  Figs. 
18  and  19.     In  a  flat  plane,  the  pressure  is  always  perpendicular 
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to  the  surface  and,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  ratio  of  lift  to  drift  is. 
therefore,  as  the  cosine  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence.  The  angle 
of  incidence  is  the  angle  at  which  the  plane  is  inclined  to  the  air 
current.  But  in  curve<l  surfaces.  Fig.  20,  as  first  shown  by  Lilienthal, 
the  pressure  is  not  uniforinly  normal  to  the  chord  of  the  an ,  but  is 


li;; 


>Iution  of  Force  DUcrMn  for  a  Curved  PUae 


considerably  inclined  forward  of  the  perpendicular,  with  the  result 
that  the  lift  is  increastHl  ami  the  drift  decreastHl.  He  stated  it  as 
follows : 

Wlien  a  wing  with  an  arched  surface  is  struck  by  the  wind  at  an  angle 
n  with  a  velocity  V,  there  will  be  generated  a  pressure  /*,  which  is  not  normal, 
but  is  the  resultant  of  a  force  A',  normal  to  the  chord,  and  of  another  force  T, 
tanKcntial  to  the  chord. 

1'akiiiK  .4  a.s  the  area  of  the  wing,  and  .005  as  thecoefi.  irreBiBi- 

ance,  it  i.s  apparent  that — 

Ar-nX.005Xi4XK> 
T"  tX.OObXAXV^ 

Valiifs  of  n  an<l  /,  which  represc-nt  constants  u»»e<i  by  I.ilicnthal.  show 
fhr  rir<'h<'<l  -nrfu<s  still  po«.sts.s  Hup|K>rtiiiK  powers  when  the  anjtir  of  inridrnrc 
/  .  .  h«l()w  the  horizontal.     The  air  presHurr  /*  Ixi-onu^  a 
it  angl^^  exceeding  3  degrees  up  to  30  degrees. 

.\s  Chanute  pointed  out,  thb  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no 
horizontal  coinixment,  or  drift,  of  the  normal  pressure  A'  under 
these  conditions,  btit  that,  at  certain  angles,  the  t^ingential  presstire 
T,  which  would  Ik*  parallel  to  the  surface  and  only  prLKiucv  frictkm 
in  the  ca.s<^  of  a  flat  plane,  acts  on  a  curved  surface  as  a  profielling 
force.    The  c.\|K'rimcnts  of  the  Wright  Brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk, 
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North  Carolina,  verified  the  existence  of  LiUenthal's  tangential, 
and  experiments  conducted  by  them  later  in  their  laboratory  further 
supported  this  fact,  though  their  results  differed  from  LiUenthal's 
at  angles  below  10  degrees.  Fig.  20  illustrates  the  resolution  of  forces 
on  a  curved  plane,  L  and  D  being  the  lift  and  drift  as  obtained  from 
the  effective  pressure  N. 

Lilienthal  prepared  a  table  giving  the  values  of  n  and  t  on  an 
inclined  surface,  on  a  basis  of  i^^  curve  from  zero  to  90  degrees,  and 
a  comparison  of  this  with  the  experiments  of  Langley  on  flat  surfaces 
exhibits  at  once  the  greater  lifting  effect  of  curved  surfaces,  though 
Wilbur  Wright  is  of  the  opinion  that  LiUenthal's  values  are  some- 
what too  large  at  angles  below  9  degrees.  Although  many  excellent 
treatises  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  it  is  hardly  possible  with 
the  present  knowledge  of  aerodynamics  to  explain  exactly  what 
the  significance  of  these  values  n  and  t  are,  or  to  bring  them  under 
any  well-known  set  of  physical  laws. 

An  examination  of  the  photographs  of  stream  lines  of  air  obtained 
by  such  experimenters  as  Marej',  Hele-Shaw,  and  INIach  and  Akborn, 
suggests  that  a  surface  with  a  pronounced  curve  at  the  front  would 
tend  to  produce  a  vortex  action  under  the  front  edge,  when  the  cur- 
rent of  air  is  swift  enough,  and  recent  investigations  indicate  that 
such  action  increases  the  dynamic  resistance  enormously  as  the  speed 
increases.  In  racing  machines,  therefore,  the  curved  surface  so 
widely  used  in  slower  machines  is  being  gradually  departed  from 
and  in  its  stead,  a  surface  with  a  flat  under  side  and  a  curved  upper 
side,  having  considerable  thickness  at  the  center,  is  being  substituted. 
The  air  stream  is  thus  guided  smoothly  over  the  upper  curved  surface, 
while  the  lower  flat  face  permits  of  a  much  easier  flow^  and  con- 
sequently of  a  decrease  of  dynamic  resistance,  or  drift.  The  decrease 
in  the  lift  thus  occasioned  is  compensated  for  by  higher  velocities  due 
to  increased  motor  power.  Just  how  much  the  lift  is  decreased  can  be 
shown  only  by  actual  practice.  This  flattening  of  the  under  side  of 
the  supporting  surface  has  a  great  disadvantage  in  that  it  tends 
greatly  to  lessen  the  stability  of  the  machine. 

Ratio  of  Lift  to  Drift.  The  ratio  of  lift  to  drift  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  design  of  aeroplanes,  and  the  surface  having  the  greatest 
ratio  under  working  conditions  is  the  most  efficient  from  an  aero- 
dynamic standpoint,  i.e.,  it   carries   the    greatest  weight  with  the 
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least  power.  The  large  value  of  the  ratio  for  small  angles  shows  arched 
surfaces  to  be  the  most  economical  in  flight.  The  manner  in  which 
various  prominent  designers  have  worked  out  the  problem  in  actual 
practice  is  illustrated  by  the  comparison  of  the  different  sections  of 
the  supporting  surfaces,  or  planes,  of  the  machines  exhibited  at 
Olympia,  London,  1910,  Fig.  21.  The  experiments  on  the  relation 
of  sustaining  power  to  head  resistance,  on  various  planes,  show  that 
a  thick,  curved  plane  is  very  efficient,  as  well  as  by  far  the  most 
stable.     The  Antoinette  monoplane  is  equipped  with  surfaces  of 

this  form.  (See  upper  dia- 
gram. Fig.  28,  in  "Types  of 
Aeroplanes.") 

Aspect  Ratio.  "Aspect 
ratio"  is  the  term  commonly 
employed  to  indicate  the  ratio 
of  spread,  i.  e.,  width  of  the 
supporting  surfaces,  to  their 
depth.  It  is  a  feature  of 
greater  importance  than  the 
curvature  of  the  plane  itself, 
in  that  it.  determines  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  lifting 
power  of  the  latter.  At  first 
glance,  it  would  seem  that  a 
given  area  of  surface  at  a  certain  angle  of  incidence  and  moving  at 
a  stated  speed  would  produce  a  definite  lifting  reaction,  regardless 
of  the  plan  form  of  the  surface.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  as 
can  be  simply  demonstrated.  The  plan  form  and  its  aspect  or  direc- 
tion of  presentation  are  items  of  the  greatest  importance  in  deter- 
mining the  lifting  power  per  unit  of  area.  Obviously,  the  lifting  or 
supporting  reaction  of  the  air  upon  a  surface  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  air  displaced  or  acted  upon  by  it  in  a  unit  of  time.  Fig. 
22  shows  three  equal  surfaces  of  rectangular  plan  form,  varying  in 
their  respective  ratios  of  width  to  length,  the  length  being  in  each 
case  measured  parallel  to  the  line  or  axis  of  flight. 

If  each  of  the  three  surfaces  shown,  A,  B,  and  C,  is  given  the 
same  angle  of  incidence  and  is  moved  along  its  line  of  flight  at  the 
same  speed,  the  amount  of  air  acted  upon  in  unit  time  (the  measure 


^ 
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Fig.  22.     Aspect  Ratio  of  Planes 
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of  the  Rlciii\c  >up{)()rtin^  powers)  will  naturally  vary  among  the 
thrtf  surfaces  as  the  width  of  the  presented  edge.  That  is,  for  equal 
rectangular  areas  of  supporting  surface,  at  the  same  speed  and  angle 
of  ituidencc,  the  supporting  powers  vary  as  the  ratios  of  the  widths 
to  lengths  along  the  axes  of  flight.  In  Fig.  22,  then,  if  the  surface 
A  will  support  1  pound,  B  will  support  .5  pound  and  C  will  support 
4  pounds,  all  other  conditions  being  identical.  Of  course,  these  fig- 
ures are  mwlified  considerably  by  the  heights  and  depths  to  which 
the  air  is  acted  upon  b^•  the  passage  of  the  surface's,  and,  since  these 
values  vary  directly  but  in  reduced  ratios,  as  the  axial  lengths  of  the 
cornparetl  surfaces,  it  will  be  apparent  that  C  will  not  actually  lift 
eight  times  as  much  weight  as  B.  However,  the  rate  of  gain  is  very 
niuch  higher  than  the  rate  of  loss,  as  the  width  or  spread  b  extended 
and  the  depth  correspondingly  decreased,  as  strikingly  shown  by 
the  simple  comparison  just  given.  In  the  case  of  i)lane  A,  the  aspect 
ratio  is  1  to  1 ;  in  B  it  is  .5  to  1,  or  what  might  be  termed  a  negative 
aspect  ratio;  in  C  it  is  4  to  1 .  By  referring  to  "T^'pes  of  Aeroplanes," 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  usual  aspect  ratio  employed  in  actual  prac- 
tice varies  l^etween  5  and  7  to  1. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  efficiency  of  the  supporting  reaction 
increases  almost  indefinitely  with  an  extension  of  the  width  to  length 
ratio  and  in  practice  is  limitetl  only  by  a^nstructional  consitlerations. 
This  is  shown  in  nature  by  the  extremely  great  spread  of  wing  of 
the  soaring  birds  as  compared  with  their  depth.  For  instance,  the 
man-of-war  hawk,  a  tropical  marine  bird,  has  a  spread  of  wing  of 
several  fift  while  its  depth  is  but  a  few  inches  (plane  C).  It  is  very 
rarely  seen  to  move  its  wings  in  flight,  but  soars  practically  motionless 
at  altitudes  of  several  hundre<l  to  a  thousand  feet.  The  common 
black  crow  of  northern  latitudes,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  wing 
more  closely  approximating  plane  B,  considering  the  upper  edge  of  this 
to  l)e  the  one  presented  to  the  air,  instead  of  the  left-hand  c<lge  as 
in  the  illustration.  Birds  of  this  class  are  slow  and  heavy  fliers  and 
have  to  flap  their  wings  constantly. 

Weight  ft)r  weight,  tlie  structure  of  surface  B  can  be  made 
stronger  than  A,  even  as  i4  is  inherently  stronger  than  C,  and  the 
limit  of  I'xtension  of  the  as|)ect  ratio  is  determined  only  by  strength 
(•onsideraticjus  in  the  complete<l  surfa*-*'  \vrrn"»'  !»nu'tice  in  this 
resjiect  places  the  ratio  at  about  ti  to  I 
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Skin  Friction.  By  analogy  with  the  great  frictional  resistance 
of  a  body  in  water,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  friction  of  the  air  would 
also  be  considerable.  This  is  termed  skin  friction  and,  in  their  experi- 
ments, many  early  investigators  put  it  down  as  practically  a  negligible 
factor.  Professor  Zahn  went  into  this  thoroughly  in  1903  and  deter- 
mined that  the  friction  of  the  air  on  surfaces  is  an  important  factor. 
He  expressed  its  general  value  in  the  formula  i^=  .0000158  Z-^^z;  ^-"^ 
where  F  is  the  frictional  drag  in  pounds  per  square  foot,  L  is  the 
length  of  the  surface  in  the  direction  of  motion  in  feet,  and  v  is  the 
velocity  of  the  air  past  the  surface  in  miles  per  hour.  The  friction 
was  found  to  be  approximately  the  same  for  all  smooth  surfaces, 

but  10  to  15  per  cent  greater 
on  extremely  rough  surfaces, 
which  accounts  for  the  care  with 
which  the  supporting  surfaces  of 
an  aeroplane  are  made  smooth. 
It  is  now  generally  accepted  that 
skin  friction  is  an  appreciable 
factor  in  the  resistance  of  an 
aeroplane,  amounting  to,  in  an 
average-sized  machine,  from  10 
to  15  pounds. 

In  his  experiments  to  deter- 
mine head  resistance  and  skin 
friction,  Langley  employed  a  ro- 
tating table  with  a  collapsible  arm  holding  a  straight  plane  cutting 
edge  of  a  given  area,  which  could  be  moved  at  different  speeds.  He 
found  that  256  square  feet  of  skin-frictional  surface  developed  ap- 
proximately 1  pound  resistance  at  a  speed  of  30  miles  an  hour.  It 
was  also  found  that  cutting  edges  with  straight  surfaces  and  sharp 
angles  developed  almost  double  the  resistance  of  a  cutting  edge 
with  a  spherical  surface,  while  an  elliptical  surface  had  but  half 
the  resistance  of  a  sphere. 

Center  of  Pressure.  Newton  assumed  that  when  a  rectangular 
plane  was  moved  through  the  air  at  an  angle  inclined  to  the  line  of 
motion,  the  center  of  pressure  and  the  center  of  surface  were  always 
coincident.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  the  center  of  pressure 
varying  as  the  angle  of  incidence.    Numerous  experimenters  inves- 


Fig.  23.     Locus  of  Center  of  Pressure  for  Various 
Angles  of  Incidence  for  Curved  Plane 
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tigated  this  with  practically  similar  resuita,  Langley's  experiments 
with  his  "counterpoised  eccentric  plane"  having  been  of  this  nature. 
But  all  these  experiments  were  on  flat  surfaces  and  the  movement  of 
the  center  of  pressure  on  curved  surfaces  is  totally  difTerent.  In 
deeply-arched  surfaces,  it  moves  steadily  forward  from  the  center 
of  surface  as  the  inclination  is  turned  down  from  90  degrees,  until 
a  certain  point  is  reached,  varying  with  the  depth  of  curvature. 
Fig.  23.  After  this  point  is  passed,  a  curious  phenomenon  takes 
place.    Instead  of  continuing  to  move  forward  with  a  decrease  of 
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Fie.  24.     8i>  SucM  of  DewlopiMat  at  Um  A«ropUuw  itapportiac  terfaes 

angle,  the  center  of  pressure  turns  abruptly  and  moves  rapidly  to 
the  rear.  According  to  Wilbur  Wright,  this  action  is  due  kunely  to 
the  pressure  of  the  wind  acting  also  on  the  upper  side  of  the  arrhoil 
surface  at  low  angles.  Tlie  action  is  unmistakable  and  has  ofi.  i: 
be<-n  observeti  in  practice;  the  reversal,  which,  accor<Hng  to  Rateau, 
•Kxurs  as  the  angle  of  la  degrees  is  approached,  strikingly  W  ■ 
the  (lifTerence  in  the  cDnditions  of  pressure  on  a  cur\-ed  surfai .  ..: 
angles  as  «)rni)ared  with  tht)se  of  flat  surfaces.  A  region  of  insUbility 
t  :50  degrees  also  appears  to  \h'  present  in  a  cunwl  surface. 

Evolution  of  Curved  Supporting  Surface.  Tlie  foregoing 
emphasizes  the  great  ini|>ortan(v  <>f  the  pr»>iHT  curvature  of  the  sup- 
porting surfaei-s  of  nn  aeroplane,  and  the  evolution  of  this  cur\*e  has 
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been  so  minute  and  apparently  so  insignificant  that  its  actual  impor- 
tance is  not  appreciated  except  by  the  experienced  designers  of 
machines.  Going  back  to  before  Lilienthal's  time,  it  may  be  said 
to  progress  in  six  stages,  Fig.  24 :  First,  the  fiat  plane,  held  horizon- 
tally. Second,  at  an  angle  of  incidence.  (With  neither  of  these  was 
there  any  hold  on  the  air.)  Third,  the  true  arc  of  a  sphere  was 
employed  and  with  this  curve  the  feat  of  lifting  a  man  in  gliding 
flight  was  first  accomplished,  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the  air 
was  not  thrown  off  at  such  a  sharp  angle  as  in  the  straight  plane. 
It  caused  the  air  to  compress  more  and  more  to  the  rear  of  the  curve, 
or  moved  the  center  of  pressure  backward.  Fourth,  the  next  step 
was  to  bend  the  forward  edge  of  the  arc  downward  sharply,  forming 
a  parabolic  curve  and  causing  the  air  to  shoot  upward  at  the  point 
of  contact,  giving  a  powerful  lift.  Fifth,  then  followed  the  remark- 
able discovery  that  with  a  certain  form,  the  upper  surface  of  the 
plane  exerts  as  much  lift  as  the  under  side.  This  was  obtained  by 
taking  a  flat  plane,  held  at  an  angle  of  incidence,  and  abruptly  bend- 
ing its  forward  edge  downward,  practically  at  right  angles.  By  this 
construction,  the  air  was  thrust  upward  on  the  outer  surface,  while 
the  air,  rushing  in  underneath  to  fill  the  partial  vacuum  thus  formed, 
exerted  a  powerful  lift  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  pushed  forward, 
thus  tending  to  diminish  the  head  resistance.  Still  more  important 
was  the  fact  that  the  air,  which  was  shot  vertically  upward  by  the 
butt  edge  of  the  curve,  tended  to  raise  the  plane  with  it,  giving  an 
upward  thrust  or  lift  almost  as  great  as  that  beneath  the  surface.  In 
the  final  stage,  the  plane  itself  is  no  longer  flat  but  curved  upward  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  In  Fig.  24,  these  curves  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  but  their  influence  will  be  apparent  upon  studying 
sections  of  the  supporting  planes  of  well-known  types  of  machines. 
The  reason  for  not  employing  such  exaggerated  curves  is  because 
of  the  excessive  head  resistance  that  would  be  created.  By  far  the 
greatest  factor  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  design  of  an  aeroplane  is  the 
resistance  to  motion.  On  its  elimination  as  far  as  possible  depend  the 
ability  to  fly,  the  speed,  and  the  power  efficiency.  The  total  resist- 
ance may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  First,  the  head  resistance  of 
the  framing  and  body;  second,  the  drift  of  the  plane  or  planes;  and 
third,  the  frictional  or  skin  resistance  of  the  whole.  To  fly,  this  com- 
bined resistance  must  be  overcome  by  the  thrust  of  the  propeller. 
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INTERNAL  WORK  OF  THE  WIND 
Character  of  Air  Currents.  Before  the  researches  of  Langley 
showe<l  its  true  nature,  the  wind  was  commonly  assumed  to  be  a 
ht)mogeneously  moving  body.  In  other  words,  where  not  influenced 
by  terrestrial  obstructions,  a  wind  blowing  at  a  certain  speed  rep- 
resented a  uniformly-moving  current  of  air,  at  any  point  in  the  Ixxly 
of  which  the  moving  air  would  be  found  to  have  the  same  speed 
and  the  same  direction  of  travel.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  aviator,  and  a  knowledge  of  it,  in  outline  at  least,  is 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  many  things  that  otherwise  are 
inexplicable. 

Instead  of  being  a  homogeneously  moving  body,  Langley  found 
that  a  current  of  air,  even  where  movements  only  in  one  horizontal 
plane  are  considered,  is  always  filled  with  amazingly  complex  motions. 
Some  of  these,  if  not  in  opposition  to  the  main  movement,  are  rela- 
tively so — that  is,  are  slower,  while  others  are  faster  than  this  main 
movement,  so  that  there  is  always  a  portion  opposed  to  it.  These 
irregular  movements  of  the  wind,  which  take  place  up,  down,  and  on 
»'ver>'  side,  are  accompanied  by  equally  complex  condensations  and 
expansions,  but  it  will  be  apparent  that  only  a  small  portion,  those 
iccurring  in  a  narrow  current  whose  direction  is  horizontal  and 
cnsibly  linear,  could  be  recorded  by  the  anemometer.  However 
complex  the  movement  may  appear  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
instrument,  it  is  then  far  less  so  than  the  reality. 

Movements  of  a  Plane  in  Wind.  With  Vertical  Guides.  We 
will  presently  examine  the  means  of  utilizing  this  potentiality  of 
internal  work  in  order  to  cause  an  inert  body  wholly  unrestricted 
in  its  motion  and  wholly  immersed  in  the  current,  to  rise;  but  first 
let  us  consider  such  a  IxmIv  (a  plane)  whose  movement  is  restricted 
to  a  horizontal  direction,  but  which  is  free  to  move  between  fric- 
tionless,  vertical  guides.  Ix't  it  l)e  inclined  upward  at  a  small  angle 
angle  of  incidence)  to  a  horizontal  wind,  so  that  only  the  vertical 
comiwnent  of  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  plane  will  affect  its  motion. 
If  the  vel(K-ity  be  sufficient,  the  vertical  component  of  the  pressure 
will  I'qual  «)r  exceed  the  weight  of  the  plane,  and  in  the  latter  case, 
the  plane  will  rise  indefinitely. 

For  example,  if  the  plane  Ih'  a  n'ctangle  whose  length  is  six 
times  its  width  with  an  area  of  '2.'.i  s<{uare  feet  to  the  pound  aud  an 
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inclination  at  an  angle  of  7  degrees,  and  if  the  wind  have  a  velocity 
of  36  feet  per  second,  experiment  shows  that  the  upward  pressure  will 
exceed  the  weight  of  the  plane,  and  the  latter  will  rise  (if  between 
vertical,  nearly  frictionless  guides)  at  an  increasing  rate  until  it 
has  a  velocity  of  2.52  feet  per  second,  at  which  speed  the  weight 
and  upward  pressure  are  in  equilibrium.  (Langley,  "Experiments 
in  Aerodynamics.")  Hence,  there  are  no  unbalanced  forces  acting 
and  the  plane  will  have  attained  a  state  of  uniform  motion. 

For  a  wind  that  blows  during  10  seconds,  the  plane  will,  there- 
fore, rise  about  25  feet.  At  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  the 
inertia  of  the  plane  makes  the  rate  of  rise  less  than  the  uniform  rate, 
but  at  the  end  of  10  seconds,  the  inertia  will 
cause  the  plane  to  ascend  a  short  distance 
after  the  wind  has  ceased,  so  that  the  deficit 
at  the  beginning  will  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  excess  at  the  end  of  the  assigned  interval. 
Without  Vertical  Guides.  Such  a  plane  will 
be  lifted  and  sustained  momentarily,  even  if 
there  be  no  vertical  guides,  or,  in  the  case  of 
a  kite,  if  there  be  no  cord  to  sustain  it,  the  in- 
ertia of  the  body  supplying  for  a  brief  period, 
the  office  of  the  guides  or  cord.  If  suitably 
disposed,  it  will  commence  to  move  under 
Fig.  25.  Movements  of  the  rcsistaucc  imposcd  only  by  its  inertia  to 
a  horizontal  wind,  not  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  but  nearly  vertically.  As  the  plane  takes  up  more  and  more 
the  motion  of  the  wind,  this  inertia  is  overcome  and  the  lifting 
effect  decreases,  that  is,  if  the  wind  be  the  approximately  homo- 
geneous current  it  is  commonly  treated  as  being,  and  finally  the 
plane  falls.  If,  however,  a  counter-current  be  supposed  to  meet  this 
inclined  plane  before  its  inertia  is  exhausted  and  consequently  before 
it  ceases  to  rise,  it  is  only  necessary  to  assume  its  revolution  through 
180  degrees  about  a  vertical  axis,  to  see  that  it  will  be  lifted  still 
higher  without  any  other  call  for  expenditure  of  energy,  as  its  inertia 
now  reappears  as  an  active  factor.  Fig.  25  shows  what  might  be 
assumed  to  happen  to  a  model  inclined  plane  freely  suspended  in 
the  air,  and  endowed  with  the  power  of  rotating  about  a  vertical 
axis  so  as  to  change  the  aspect  of  its  constant  inclination,  which 
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need  involve  no  theoretical  expenditure  of  energj-,  even  though  the 
plane  possess  inertia.  It  is  evident  that  the  plane  would  rise 
indefinitely  by  the  action  of  the  wind  in  alternate  directions.  The 
disposition  of  the  wind,  which  is  here  supposed  to  cause  the  plane  to 
rise,  appears  at  first  an  impossible  one,  but  it  becomes  virtually 
possible  by  a  method  which  we  will  now  point  out  and  which  leads 
to  a  practicable  one  which  we  may  actually  employ.  (It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  experiments  were  carried  out  in  1893 — ten  years 
Infore  the  first  flight  of  the  Wright 
Brothers.) 

Ikhatior  in  Pulsating  Wind.  Fig.  26 
shows  the  wind  blowing  in  one  constant 
direction,  but  alternately  at  two  widely- 
varying  velocities,  or  rather,  in  the  ex- 
treme case  supposed  in  the  illustration, 
where  one  of  the  velocities  is  negligibly 
small,  and  whose  successive  pulsations  in 
the  same  <lirection  are  separated  by  in- 
tervals of  calm.  A  frequent  alternation 
of  velocities,  united  with  constancy  of 
absolute  direction,  has  been  shown  to  be 
the  ordinary  condition  of  the  ^^ind's 
motion;  but  attention  now  is  callwl  par- 
ticularly to  the  fact  that  while  these 
unc<|ual  velocities  may  Im*  in  the  same 
tlirection  as  regards  the  surfact?  of  the 
earth,  yet  as  reganls  the  mean  motion  of  the  wind  they  are  in  oppo- 
site directions,  and  will  prcKluce  on  a  plane,  whose  inertia  enables  it 
to  sustain  a  sensibly  uniform  motion  with  the  mean  velocity  of  this 
variable  wind,  the  same  lifting  effect  as  if  these  same  alternating 
wifuls  were  in  al)solutely  opp<>se<l  <lirections,  provided  that  the 
constant  inclination  of  the  plane  alternates  in  its  aspect  to  (X)m*s- 
I)ond  with  the  <'hanges  in  the  wind. 

It  may  ai<l  in  clearness  of  conception,  if  we  assume  a  s<«t  of  fixed 
co-<mlinates.  A',  )*,  Z,  passing  through  0,  and  a  >et  of  movable 
eo-oniiiiates,  T,  y,  2,  movinp:  with  the  veUwity  and  dinrtion  of  the 
mean  wind.    If  the  movi;  i-  refemxi  to  the  first  m.!. .  it  i>  .  \  i- 

«i<'iitl\  Hil.j.  <  t  to  pulsatioius  which  take  place  in  the  same  dircctioiis 


•ig.  26.     MoT«iaeiit«  o(  •  Fnm 
Surf  see  in  »  PulMkUas  Wind 
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on  the  axis  of  X,  but  it  must  also  be  evident  that  if  referred  to  the 
second,  or  movable  co-ordinates,  these  same  pulsations  are  in  opposite 
directions.  This,  then,  is  the  case  we  have  just  considered,  and  if 
we  suppose  the  plane  to  change  the  aspect  of  its  inclination  as  the 
direction  of  the  pulsations  changes,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be 
a  gain  in  altitude  with  every  pulsation,  while  the  plane  advances 
horizontally  with  the  velocity  of  the  mean  wind. 

During  the  period  of  maximum  wind  velocity,  when  the  wind 
is  moving  faster  than  the  plane,  the  rear  edge  of  the  latter  must  be 
elevated.  During  the  period  of  minimum  velocity,  when  the  plane, 
owing  to  its  inertia,  is  moving  faster  than  the  wind,  the  front  edge 
of  the  plane  must  be  elevated.  Thus  the  vertical  component  of  the 
wind  pressure  as  it  strikes  the  oblique  plane  tends  in  both  cases  to 
give  it  a  vertical  upward  thrust.  So  long  as  this  thrust  is  in  excess 
of  the  weight  to  be  lifted,  the  plane  will  rise.  The  rate  of  rise  will 
be  greatest  at  the  beginning  of  each  period,  when  the  relative  velocity 
is  greatest  and  will  diminish  as  the  resistance  produces  "drift," 
i.e.,  diminishes  relative  velocity.  The  cur^•ed  line  OB,  Fig.  26, 
represents  a  typical  path  of  the  plane  under  these  conditions. 

It  follows  from  the  diagram.  Fig.  25,  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  more  frequent  the  wind's  pulsations,  the  greater  will  be 
the  rise  of  the  plane;  for  since  during  each  period  of  steady  wind 
the  rate  of  rise  diminishes,  the  more  rapid  the  pulsations,  the  nearer 
the  mean  rate  of  rise  will  be  to  the  initial  rate.  The  requisite  fre- 
quency of  pulsations  is  also  related  to  the  inertia  of  the  plane,  for 
the  less  the  inertia,  the  more  frequent  must  be  the  pulsations,  in 
order  that  the  plane  shall  not  lose  its  relative  velocity. 

Soaring.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  limit  of  weight  which 
can  not  be  exceeded  if  the  body  is  tg  be  sustained  by  any  such  fluctua- 
tions of  velocity  as  can  be  actually  experienced.  Above  this  limit 
of  weight  the  body  will  sink.  Below  this  limit,  the  lighter  the  body 
is,  the  higher  it  will  be  carried,  but  with  increasing  variability  of 
speed.  That  body,  then,  which  has  the  greatest  weight  per  unit  of 
surface  will  soar  with  the  greatest  steadiness,  if  it  soar  at  all,  not 
on  account  of  its  weight,  per  se,  but  because  the  weight  is  an  index 
of  its  inertia. 

The  student  who  will  compare  the  results  of  experiments  made 
with  any  artificial  flying  model,  like  those  of  Penaud,  with  the  weights 
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of  the  soaring  birds,  as  given  in  the  tables  by  Mouillard,  or  other 
authentic  sources,  can  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  great  weight  in 
proportion  to  wing  surface  which  Nature  has  given  to  the  soaring 
hirds,  compared  with  any  wh'u-h  man  has  been  able  to  imitate  in 
his  models. 

This  great  weight  of  the  soaring  bird  in  proportion  to  its 
•ving  area  has  been  again  and  again  noted,  and  that  without  weight 
the  bird  could  not  soar  has  been  frequently  remarked  by  writers 
who  felt  that  they  could  ver>'  safely  make  such  a  paradoxical  state- 
ment in  view  of  the  evidence  nature  everywhere  gave  that  this 
weight  was  in  some  way  necessary  to  rising.  But  these  writers  have 
not  shown,  so  far  as  I  remember,  how  this  necessity  arises,  and  this 
is  what  I  now  endeavor  to  point  out. 

The  evidence  that  there  is  stome  weight  which  the  action  of  the 
wind  is  sufficient  to  sustain  permanently  under  these  conditions  in  a 
free  body,  has  a  demonstrative  character.  It  b  obvious  that,  if  this 
weight  is  sustainable  at  any  height,  gravity  may  be  utilized  to  cause 
the  Ixxiv  to  descend  on  an  inclined  course  to  some  distance.  This 
is  now  a  matter  of  such  common  experience  that  French  aviators 
term  it  volplane,  the  action  itself  already  having  been  anglicized  as 
"volplaning."  Seventeen  years  after  I^ngley  wrote  it,  Drexel  gave 
a  striking  example  of  its  truth  by  volplaning  from  a  height  of  more 
than  9,(XX)  feet,  reaching  the  earth  at  a  point  15  miles  distant. 

We  have  already  seen  how  pulsations  of  suiHcient  amplitude 
and  fretjuency,  of  the  kind  which  present  themseK-es  in  nature,  may, 
ill  thtH)ry,  furnish  energy  sufficient  not  only  to  sustain  but  actually 
to  elevate  a  heavy  body  moving  in  and  with  the  i^ind  at  its  mean 
rate.  It  is  easy  now  to  pass  to  the  practical  case,  exemplifietl  by  the 
l»ird,  which,  soaring  on  rigid  wings,  but  Imving  power  to  change  its 
inclination,  uses  the  elevation  thus  gained  to  move  against  the  wind 
without  expending  any  sensible  amount  of  its  own  energ>'.  Here 
ihc  upward  motion  is  designedly  arresteil  at  any  ti  '  tit  stage, 

i.r.,  at  each  alternate  pulsation  of  the  wind,  and  tin  attained 

tilized  so  that  the  action  of  gravity  may  carrj*  the  body  by  its 
tle.strnt  in  a  curvilinear  path,  if  necessary,  against  the  wind. 

.\s  the  remainder  of  this  particular  study  of  Langley's  b  devoted 

1  tnon.strating  the  practicability  of  the  theories  here  propounded, 

i;   would  not  Ix;  profitable  to  ft)llow  them  any  further.    They  are 
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now  a  matter  of  more  or  less  common  knowledge,  having  long  since 
been  raised  from  the  realm  of  theory.  But  the  influence  of  the 
"internal  work  of  the  wind,"  or  rather  its  "internal  character"  if  it 
may  be  so  termed  for  purposes  of  illustration,  upon  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  the  aeroplane,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  moreover 
it  is  something  about  which  there  is  yet  a  great  deal  to  be  learned. 

Air  Holes.  The  deaths  of  Moissant  at  New  Orleans,  and  Hoxsey 
at  Los  Angeles,  on  December  31,  1910,  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  regarding  the  uncertain  character  of  the  atmosphere  as 
affected  by  the  wind,  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  very  little  is 
actually  known  concerning  it.  Both  being  experienced  aviators  of 
a  conservative  type,  it  was  difficult  to  account  for  the  accidents 
(nothing  apparently  having  gone  WTong  with  either  machine)  except 
on  the  ground  that  the  machine  had  suddenly  dropped  into  a  depres- 
sion in  the  atmosphere,  causing  it  "to  stand  on  its  head"  and  fall. 
The  latter  theory  is  supported  in  Hoxsey's  case  by  an  instantaneous 
photograph  of  his  machine  taken  at  the  moment  it  started  to  fall, 
and  showing  it  in  apparently  perfect  condition,  coming  down  in  a 
perfectly  vertical  line.  A  more  plausible  explanation,  however,  is 
that  Iloxsey,  having  just  descended  from  a  great  altitude  to  within 
500  feet  of  the  earth,  was  overcome  by  the  sudden  change  in  pressure 
(see  article  on  "Altitude"),  and  lost  consciousness.  In  so  doing, 
his  body  may  have  pitched  forward  against  the  lever  of  the  elevating 
rudder,  and  so  operated  the  latter  as  to  head  the  machine  vertically 
downward.  This  could  not  have  been  so  in  ^loissant's  case  as  he 
had  not  been  up  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  the  accident  being  ascribed 
by  some  of  his  fellow  aviators  to  the  fact  that  he  attempted  to  land 
with  the  wind,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom. 

Whether  or  not  either  of  these  fatalities  was  due  to  these 
"pockets"  or  "holes"  in  the  air,  as  they  have  come  to  be  popularly- 
termed,  will  never  be  known,  but  the  fact  that  the  atmosphere  (wind) 
instead  of  being  a  homogeneous  current  of  air,  the  character  of  which 
may  be  depended  upon,  is  a  complex  mass  of  points  of  high  and  low 
velocity,  or  none  at  all,  is  an  element  that  must  be  contended  with 
by  every  aviator.  Unlike  the  sailor,  he  can  not  see  an  unusual  wave 
coming,  nor  can  he  determine  deeps  and  shallows  by  the  appearance 
of  the  surface.  It  is  only  when  the  wave  or  gust  has  struck  the 
machine,  or  the  machine  itself  has  passed  into  one  of  the  pockets 
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in  the  air,  that  the  aviator  knows  how  big  or  strong  it  is  going 
to  hi\  or  how  far  the  sudden  fall  in  pressure  due  to  passing  over 
a  calm  spot  will  drop  the  machine.  One  of  the  troubles  of  aviators 
at  exhibition  meets  is  that  the  spectators  do  not  appreciate  the  dan- 
ger of  these  wind  waves  and  holes  and  so  expect  them  to  fly  in  weath  r 
that  is  really  dangerous,  although  it  may  appear  fine. 

Effect  of  Eddies  and  W  aves.  On  an  open  plain  of  considerable 
extent,  such  as  that  at  which  the  aviation  meets  at  Rheims  are  held, 
there  is  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  wind  and  it  blows  more  steadily, 
though  as  Langley  has  pointed  out,  the  existence  of  swirls  and  eddies 
in  the  wind  is  independent  of  the  influence  of  obstructions.  It  is 
well  known,  however,  that  the  presence  of  obstructions  gives  it  a 
totally  different  and  far  more  dangerous  character.  Where  there 
are  hills,  banks,  and  trees  all  around,  the  wind,  even  when  blowing 
comparatively  gently,  comes  in  dangerous  waves,  swirls,  and  edtlies, 
just  like  the  eddies  and  whirlpools  in  a  stream  that  has  rocks  or  other 
obstructions  to  impede  the  flow  of  the  water. 

To  properly  understand  the  effect  of  these  waves  and  eddies 
on  an  aeroplane,  the  theory  of  the  flight  of  the  latter  must  be  borne 
in  mind.  The  machine  is  sustained  in  the  air,  because  the  speed  at 
which  it  is  driven  produces  a  pressure  under  its  supporting  surfaces 
exceeding  its  total  weight;  hence,  the  pressure  lifts  it.  If  driven 
faster,  the  pressure  is  increased  and  its  sustaining  power  is  greater; 
if  driven  slower,  this  is  decreased  and  the  machine  tends  to  fall. 
In  fact,  we  have  the  anomaly  of  |)rizes  being  offered  for  machines 
that  are  able  to  fly  slowly.  For  example,  if  a  machine  be  capable  of 
a  s|K>ed  of  40  miles  an  hour,  this  represents  a  dose  approximation  of 
its  critical  s|X"ed — in  other  words,  it  must  fly  that  fast  or  not  at  all. 
Hy  .speeding  up  the  motor,  it  may  be  able  to  fly  a  few  miles  an  hour 
faster,  but  it  can  not  fly  much  .slower  and  still  sustain  itself  in  the  air 
— in  the  case  of  the  4()-mile-aii-hour  machine,  pn^bably  not  nnich 
less  than  .14  miles  an  hour. 

Owing  to  its  wei^t,  ranging  from  'A)0  {)ounds  in  the  case  of  a 
small  monoplane,  up  to  almost  a  ton  for  some  of  the  largest  biplanes, 
the  inertia  due  to  the  high  speed  is  ver>'  great,  and  the  machine  will 
ac<t)rdingly  not  change  its  rate  of  travel  suddenly.  Therefore,  assume 
a  machine  flying  at  40  miles  per  hour  over  the  ground  in  a  gentle 
wind,  and  supinisc  that  a  gii.st  traveling  10  miles  an  hour  faster  than 
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the  wind,  against  which  it  has  been  going,  strikes  it.  The  machine 
can  not  slow  down  but  simply  charges  into  that  gust  at  40  miles  an 
hour.  Consequently,  the  pressure  on  the  wangs  is  increased  and  the 
machine  rises  exactly  as  the  soaring  birds  do  under  similar  con- 
ditions. But  consider  the  effect  of  opposite  conditions.  Assume  the 
machine  to  have  reduced  its  speed  in  relation  to  the  earth,  so  as  to 
get  to  its  proper  flying  speed  in  relation  to  that  gust  of  wind.  Pres- 
ently, it  goes  right  through  that  gust  and  into  the  lull  on  the  other 
side,  just  as  a  boat  rides  over  a  wave  and  falls  into  the  trough  between 
the  waves.  Now  it  is  flying  too  slowly  for  the  area  of  comparative 
calm  that  follows  the  gust;  the  pressure  is  decreased  and  with  it  the 
lift,  so  that  the  machine  drops — if  not  very  high  it  may  strike  the 
ground,  as  has  often  been  the  case.  If  high,  it  merely  drops  until 
it  picks  up  its  normal  speed  again  and  increases  the  pressure  accord- 
ingly. The  sudden  drop  is  very  disconcerting  and  is  the  cause  of 
numerous  accidents,  particularly  where  the  machine  is  not  up  high 
enough  to  permit  of  falling  into  one  of  these  "holes  in  the  wind" 
without  coming  to  earth. 

Relative  Speed  of  Wind  and  Aeroplane.  The  speed  of  a  machine 
through  the  air  has  little  to  do  with  its  speed  over  the  ground.  The 
important  thing  is  its  speed  with  relation  to  the  wind  against  which  it 
is  traveling — or  rather  attempting  to  travel  would  be  better,  as 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  Johnstone  and  Hoxsey 
trying  to  make  headway  against  a  gale  of  wind  at  the  International 
Meet  at  Belmont  Park.  The  wind  was  blowing  40  to  50  miles  an 
hour,  exceeding  the  speed  of  which  the  Wright  biplanes  were  capable. 
They  accordingly  simply  headed  directly  into  the  wind  and  were 
blown  backward  by  it,  at  times  remaining  perfectly  motionless  in 
the  air,  with  regard  to  the  ground,  when  the  wind  and  the  thrust 
of  the  propellers  equalized  each  other,  gaining  a  little  at  each  lull, 
and  losing  more  with  each  stronger  gust,  Johnstone  traveling  more 
than  40  miles  in  this  manner,  while  Hoxsey  went  about  two-thirds 
of  that  distance  before  alighting.  Hence,  it  is  easy  to  appreciate 
that  the  40-mile-an-hour  machine,  which  can  make  that  speed  in 
still  air,  can  travel  only  20  miles  an  hour  against  a  20-mile  wind, 
and  can  travel  60  miles  an  hour  over  the  ground  with  a  20-mile  wind. 

Assume  the  machine  to  be  flying  in  a  gusty  wind;  it  is  making 
40  miles  an  hour  and  is  in  a  gust  traveling  20  miles  an  hour.    The 
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}»i!)!.ii.<  i-  ^'I'i:  .:  '''i  ini!'  -  -ah  h'.iii-  and  will  acconiinglN  Irav<-1  throu|^ 
tl  hort  tiiiK-  iiiid  -l<»\v«T  air,  tra\»-liiig  at,  say,  10  miles 

un  hour.  The  inachinc  i-  ilnii  L'^'ini:  •'-*'  ami  tlif  wind  only  Id  miles, 
s<)  the  machine  -  -  :■  -  .",0  milt^  an  hour  fa.-.t«.r  than  the  air  when  it 
should  Ije^oiiii:  r..ti>t'(|ucnlly,  thepressun-  undtr  t!i*-  j>!ane8 

incrt'ax'-;    tin-   inachiiK  ddmlv    till   tli»'   rii-h   of  ra 

momentum  i.s  cxiK-ndwl;  ami  tin  u  xttles  down  to  its  pro|x.T  ijxxti  of 
40  miles  an  hour  thniiirli  the  wind,  plus  the  lO-mih'-wind  speetf, 
which  make>  •')<)  milt-  an  In-ur. 

lint    ru!  I  the  slow  wind  and  t.xtrtakes 

aiii'iiitr  pait  II  i!.i.tTm<:  at.  .1  .  _"  miles  an  hour.  This  tiim-  the 
machine  is  floint:  -'»'>  nsilc-  art  \)<'\)r.  and  only  ;>(>  an  hour  mitre  than 
tilt    v\i!i(j.  V. li;  it  in  the  air,  so  the  whole 

machine  falls  uniil  ila  ihrii-i  i<l  tin   projicllers  has  given  it  suf!ici<Mit 

>o 1  t,.  i,i,  I    in>  tlu'  fxtra   10  milt>  an  hour  rcfjuirol  tti  attain  its 

;iiilf>  an  hour,  ami  hy  that  tune  it  will  he  p»ing 
♦)<)  miles  an  hour  on  miuhI  auain. 

Certain   Effects   on    the   Wind.     Another  important   thi'      * 
understantl  is  tli*    1  •:•  <  f  <>i    !i'*i n  ;  t     l^tnietions  on  the  wii:  . 
winti  Mowing  ;  Mow  up  alonj:  it.s  skies 

and  the  wind  nt  \i  lo  iht  un.unii  will  ht  tt)mj)re»etl  by  the  other 
wind  nw.tliir  it.  ..<,  that  wlit-n  it  i:»t->  to  tlif  t(<p  t>f  the  liill  it  will 
expaU'i  an-  of  it  will  Mow   li\fl  alon^'  tlu-  i<ip  of  the  hill  ami 

•t  it  will  continue  tti  ris*-.  An  aeroplane  falliiii:  otf  the  tttp  of 
>uen  a  hill  —the  Ikjw  of  a  war  vessel,  as  an  example — would  U-  liftetl 
nuitt  easily.    Again,  when  a  wind  strikes  a  diff  face,  the  oompn— «ion 

•<?  so  great  that  the  uiiitl  will  rise  strai^'ht  uj»  ami  curl  o\»r. 
ju^i  like  a  wavj-.  while  elo-r  to  the  rtlire  there  might  be  no  wind  at  all. 
An  aer-"' ••'•■  tl\in-  in  -mli  a  wind  mi;:lit  well  be  cailght  in  the 
"curhi.  i  ilasheii  tit  the  irround;  hut  if  it  got  as  far  as  the  edge, 

it  would  Ik-  hfltd  1.     th.    up-.lraft. 

Downward  drait:i  also  occur  and  these  are  dangeroos  to  aero- 

itlanes.  because  if  the  on'ssure  -^u.ldt  nlv  oMnes  from  above,  as  in 

Ult  reaM-   the    -JHtxl   tplliklv 

enough  to  laby  gen^atit^  sMfficient  iMresgure  beneath 

the  planes  i;.,  speed  and  a  powerful  motor  would  make  it 

}Mw>ih|r.      I  iMonest  kind  «»f  dowtinirttft   i     formed  wh«i  the 

wintl  hlou  'up  of  a  hill                                                  •   at  a 
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lower  pressure,  and  consequently,  due  to  the  pressure  behind  it, 
swoops  down  into  the  valley.  Curtiss  experienced  numerous  down- 
drafts  of  this  kind  in  his  flight  from  Albany  to  New  York  down  the 
Hudson  River  valley.  A  less  common  kind  of  wind  is  met  with  when 
a  cold  wind  over  the  sea  descends  to  a  cliff  edge  to  replace  air  that  is 
being  drawn  away  to  fill  the  place  of  hot  air  ascending  from  the 
heated  earth  farther  inland.  This  is  the  phenomenon  that  causes 
sea  breezes  and  land  breezes  alternately  at  different  times  of  the  day. 
This  uncertain  character  of  the  atmosphere — the  sudden  and 
extreme  variations  in  the  speed  of  the  wind,  and  frequently  in  its 
direction  as  well,  is  something  for  which  the  aviator  has  to  be  con- 
stantly on  the  alert.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it  is  safer  to 
fly  at  a  height  than  comparatively  near  the  ground,  for  then,  unless 
the  aviator  has  been  entirely  demoralized  by  the  sudden  drop,  there 
is  time  for  him  to  regain  control  of  the  machine  before  striking  the 
earth. 
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PART  II 


GLIDING  AND  SOARING 
QLIDINQ   FLIGHT 

If  it  were  runioreW  that  Edison  was  c-oiuiucting  secret  ex|)eri- 
ments  witli  a  view  to  making  a  new  type  of  electric  generator  out 
of  a  block  of  wood,  there  would  doubtless  be  columns  about  it  in  the 
daily  pai)ers  and  much  of  what  was  written  would  \ye  reganled  by 
many  as  having  a  basis  of  fact,  if  not  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter. 
Kxactly  the  same  thing  hapix?ns  when  the  Wright  Brothers  set  out 
to  conduct  exi)erimcnts,  the  press  reports  of  the  gliding  flights  mafle 
at  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina,  in  the  fall  of  1011,  forming  an 
aggravated  instance  of  this  kind.  The  tenor  of  practically  all  the 
rejx>rts  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Wright  Brothers  were  seriously 
engage<i  in  trying  to  [x?rfec*t  a  machine  that  would  fly  without  power, 
and  a  wealth  of  detail  accompanie<l  the  description  of  its  success  in 
accomplishing  this.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  new  Wright 
machine  was  of  the  wing-flapping  onler  and  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  flight  without  iK)wer  was  already  as  good  as  achieve*!, 
as  the  machine  was  cai)able  of  hovering  indefinitely  over  a  selected 
s|H)t  -  also  that  it  was  capable  of  imitating  the  soaring  flight  of  the 
larger  birds.  The  customary  reticence  of  the  inventors  themselves 
was,  of  course,  regarded  as  further  evidence  of  mysterious  and 
mar\-elous  achievements  of  t(K)  great  im|X)rt  to  be  talked  about 
publicly.  Tudoubtedly,  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  press  and 
public  has  Inn-n  inspired  largely  by  the  vague  idea  that  soaring  fliglit 
pun-  and  simple  is  an  im|M>nding  development  in  this  field  of  engineer- 
ing' 111  other  words,  that  the  time  is  close  at  hand  when  man  can 
finally  claim  to  have  succeetleil  in  endomng  himself  with  the  power 
of  the  binls.  To  those  who  have  given  the  subject  any  serious 
tliought  or  study,  the  utter  fallacy  of  such  claims  will  be  apparent. 
and  the  Wright  Bnithers  themselves  would  undoubtedly  be  the  last 

CopipriyM,  t9ti,  ly  Amtrimm  Stkml  V  C9m»$mm4tmM. 
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to  even  intimate  it.  As  at  present  constituted,  human  life  is  possible 
only  within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  the  earth,  as  restricted 
by  the  necessary  density  of  the  atmosphere,  and  as  long  as  man  stays 
in  that  atmosphere  he  is  subject  to  the  influence  of  gravit3^  To 
overcome  that  influence,  power  is  indispensable,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  gliding  aeroplane,  this  may  take  two  forms,  viz,  the  force  of  the 
wind,  and  the  impulse  that  may  be  obtained  by  taking  advantage  of 
gravity  itself. 

The  sight  of  a  glider  actually  advancing  into  a  50-mile  wind, 
hovering  stationary  (with  reference  to  the  earth)  over  one  spot  for 
ten  minutes  and  making  a  short,  circular  flight  which  began  and 
ended  at  the  same  spot,  might  well  give  rise  to  such  stories  of  the 
advent  of  the  aeroplane  without  a  motor  as  appeared  at  the  time, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chief  object  of  the  Wrights  was  to  test 
the  stability  of  a  new  type  of  tailless  machine  and  at  the  same  time 
to  carry  further  the  exhaustive  experiments  in  free  flight  which  were 
made  for  such  a  lengthy  period  prior  to  the  actual  building  of  the 
first  power  machine. 

New  Wright  Glider.  The  new  glider  is  a  characteristic  Wright 
biplane  type  with  a  span  of  32  feet  and  a  chord  of  5|  feet,  having  a 
total  weight  of  about  145  pounds.  The  wings  appear  to  be  identical 
with  those  of  the  standard  Wright  power-driven  machines  and  are 
correspondingly  thin  and  flat  in  curvature,  though  it  may  be  quite 
possible  that  the  supporting  surfaces  themselves  were  also  made  the 
subject  of  tests.  The  two  surfaces  are  separated  by  eight  pairs  of 
vertical  struts  of  the  same  form  as  those  ordinarily  employed  in 
Wright  construction.  They  space  off  the  total  span  into  seven 
sections  and,  as  formerly,  the  central  span  is  made  narrower  than 
the  others,  while  for  convenience  in  shipping  it  is  made  separable 
from  the  others.  The  operator  is  seated  directly  in  the  center  of  the 
machine  on  the  forward  edge  of  the  lower  plane.  The  center  section 
and  the  two  sections  on  either  side  of  it  are  rigidly  trussed  in  all 
directions  by  diagonal  bracing  wires,  leaving  the  first  two  sections 
from  each  wing  tip  free  to  undergo  the  distortion  involved  in  warp- 
ing. The  wings  are  warped  and  the  double  vertical  rudder  is  operated 
by  a  single  lever  with  a  jointed  head,  placed  at  the  right  of  the  aviator, 
while  the  elevator  is  worked  by  a  lever  at  the  left.  Both  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  tail  surfaces  are  carried  on  a  light  skeleton  box  girder 
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similar  to  that  employed  on  the  power  machine.  In  fact,  the  new 
glider  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  Model  "B"  Wright  machine, 
exce{)t  for  the  single  vertical  fin,  alx)ut  a  foot  wide,  which  extends 
the  entire  height  of  the  space  between  the  main  planes  and  is  placed 
just  in  front  of  them  to  the  left  of  the  aviator,  this  being  simply  a 
substitute  for  the  fin-like  stabilizing  surfaces  employed  on  all  except 
the  original  type  of  Wright  machine  which  had  the  elevator  some 
distance  forward  of  the  main  planes.  The  runners  are  similar  in 
construction  but  have  been  made  so  low  as  to  barely  keep  the  lower 
main  plane  off  the  ground,  this  presumably  having  been  done  to 
reduce  the  head  resistance  to  a  minimum.  To  secure  accurate  longi- 
tudinal balance  of  this  experimental  glider,  an  outrigger  or  single 
stick  e-xtending  forward  was  employed.  Attached  to  this  was  weight 
which  could  be  conveniently  varied  in  quantity  or  shifted  in  position 
to  gi\e  greater  or  less  leverage. 

Gliding  Flights  at  Kitty  Hawk.  \\'hile  the  results  achieved 
with  this  new  glider  have  been  of  a  startling  nature,  a  little  study 
indicates  that  they  differ  only  in  duration  and  in  the  greater  skill  in 
maneuvering  developed  by  several  years  of  actual  flying,  from  thoae 
carried  out  in  1903  on  the  same  spot.  The  Wright  Brothers  have 
succee<le<i  in  making  glides  that  far  exceed  anything  done  in  this 
line  before,  in  attaining  greater  heights  and  greater  distances,  and 
in  sta>ing  aloft  for  a  longer  time,  but  that  most  of  this  must  be 
attributed  to  the  great  skill  they  have  acquired  in  the  eight  years 
constant  flying  of  their  power  machines  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
former  gliding  exjK'riments  were  made,  rather  than  to  any  radical 
innovations  in  the  machine  itself  must  be  apparent.  Eight  years 
ago,  the  inimln'r  of  really  exjx'rt  gliders  to  be  found  among  the  entire 
Uxly  of  exiH'rimenters  could  probably  have  been  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  and,  of  this  small  number,  the  Wrists  would  nat- 
urally heat!  the  list,  having  been  the  only  investigators  after  Lilienthal 
to  c&try  out  a  consistent  series  of  exix'riments  of  this  kind  to  their 
logical  cx)nclusion.  Tlie  majority  of  investigators  were  bent  upon 
taking  what  upiH*ared  to  he  a  direct  short  cut  by  imme«iiately  build- 
ing u  iK)wer  machine,  which  neither  they  nor  anyone  ebe  knew  how 
to  fly,  even  if  it  were  capable  of  such  a  feat,  and  many  others  are 
wasting  time  and  effort  in  the  sjinie  misguideil  manner  today. 

The  skill  that  the  Wright  Brothers  have  since  devdc^>ed  in  the 
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control  of  their  power  machines  was  strikingly  apparent  in  the 
handling  of  the  new  glider.  With  consummate  ease,  Orville  Wright 
glided  off  the  top  of  the  hill  against  a  50-mile  gale,  and  succeeded 
in  not  only  soaring  over  one  spot  for  a  period  of  ten  minutes,  but  in 
actually  advancing  against  the  wind.  This  great  flight  was  made 
over  the  side  of  the  hill  facing  the  wind  so  that  the  air  currents  must 
have  had  a  decidedly  upward  trend.  The  distance  covered  was  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  and  the  height  attained  was  estimated  at  200  feet 
above  the  ground.  At  times,  the  machine  would  rise  or  fall  without 
horizontal  displacement,  and  then  again  it  would  glide  ahead  or 
drift  back,  as  fluctuations  in  the  wind  facilitated  these  maneuvers. 
At  all  times,  it  exhibited  the  positiveness  and  certainty  of  control 
for  steering,  balancing,  and  landing  that  is  characteristic  of  a  power 
machine.  But  that  even  these  features  of  the  performance  are 
neither  novel  nor  new,  except  in  the  degree  of  their  accomplish- 
ment, is  attested  by  the  Wright  Brothers'  own  reports  of  their 
first  gliding  experiments  communicated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion and  to  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  brief  hovering,  gain  of  altitude,  and  advancing  against  the 
wind  by  taking  advantage  of  winds  blowing  up  a  slope.  The  action 
of  a  wind  blowing  up  a  slope  or  meeting  an  obstruction  is  explained 
under  "Internal  Work  of  the  Wind." 

Glider  Sustained  without  Apparent  Motion.  Popular  miscon- 
ception has  naturally  centered  about  the  ability  of  the  machine  to 
hover  over  a  certain  spot,  while  the  fact  of  being  able  to  actually 
advance  against  a  50-mile-an-hour  wind  has  been  made  the  basis  of 
the  tales  regarding  the  motorless  aeroplane  of  the  near  future.  It  is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  to  secure  sustentation,  the  aero- 
plane must  be  in  continuous  forward  movement,  but  what  appears 
not  to  be  so  well  known  is  the  fact  that  this  movement  requires  to 
be  only  through  the  air,  as  explained  in  "Building  and  Flying  an 
Aeroplane,"  and  sustains  only  a  most  incidental  relation  to  the 
ground.  It  follows  that  if  the  whole  body  of  the  air  is  moving  in  the 
form  of  a  wind  across  the  earth's  surface  at  a  speed  of  50  miles  an 
hour,  an  aeroplane  will  be  normally  sustained  by  it  without  making 
any  progress  whatever  with  reference  to  the  ground.  Relatively 
to  the  air,  it  is  the  same  as  if  a  power  machine  were  being  driven  at 
50  miles  an  hour  in  a  perfect  calm.    Conversely,  if  the  aeroplane 
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travel  with  the  wind,  it  must  fly  at  its  normal  speed  or  greater  owing 
to  the  following  wind,  and  to  this  there  will  l^e  added  the  wind's  speed, 
so  that  it  will  be  traveling  over  the  ground  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  100 
miles  an  hour.  This  actually  happened  to  Lieutenant  Conneau  in 
the  Paris-Madrid  race.  Of  course,  the  extreme  conditions  of  a 
complete  doubling  or  nullification  by  the  wind  of  an  aeroplane's 
speed  are  unusual,  but  less  extreme  conditions  involving  the  same 
principle  are  common  to  all  aeroplane  flights  not  undertaken  in  a 
dead  calm,  and  in  which  there  are  all  degrees  of  minor  additions  to 
or  subtractions  from  the  actual  speetl  of  the  machine  by  the  effect 
of  the  wintl. 

^\^lere  the  rising  and  advancing  are  concerned,  it  is  due  partly 
to  the  peculiar  phenomena  often  called  "Lilienthal's  tangential"  that 
a  glider  with  cambered  planes  can  not  only  remain  stationary',  but 
in  a  wind  of  great  enough  upward  trend  can  be  made  to  actually 
advance  by  taking  advantage  of  the  motive  power  of  the  wind  itself 
that  is  blowing  against  the  glider.  Tliis  may  appear  to  border  on 
the  miraculous  and  to  savor  strongly  of  perpetual  motion,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  huge  energj'  of  the  rising  current  itself 
is  the  source  of  power.  The  phenomenon  referred  to  is  merely  that 
at  certain  angles  the  total  air  pressure  acting  on  a  plane  ceases  to 
act  in  a  line  normal  to  the  plane  or  its  chord,  and  instead  the  line 
of  action  of  this  force  takes  a  position  well  in  front  of  the  normal, 
the  pressure  thus  materially  acting  in  the  dual  role  of  a  >  '     / 

nnd  proiieUing  force.    Octave  Chanute,  as  early  as  UHK),  po  it 

in  a  masterly  way  the  manner  in  which  this  problem  of  soaring  could 
be  solved  and  many  experts  who  have  since  investigated  the  subject 
are  convitittHl  that  it  is  a  feasible  one. 

Jjft  and  Drift  lititio.  Another  point  that  may  be  made  clear  in 
inection  is  the  fact  that  any  wing  surface,  at  a  fixed  angle 
aiiU  with  a  constant  loatling,  has  a  certain  critical  sjx^l  at  which  it 
is  normal  for  it  to  travel  and  at  which  the  resistances  it  opix>ses  to 
movement  thnmgh  the  air  are  a  certain  fixed  percentage  of  itn  weight 
—the  "lift  to  drift  ratio"  referred  to  under  "Aerodynamics."  To 
overcome  the  drift  resistance,  it  is  necessan*'  to  produce  either  pro- 
IK'ller  thrust  of  corres|)oniling  magnitutle  or  to  resolve  tlie  weight  of 
the  machine  itself  into  a  propelling  component  by  coasting  it  down- 
hill on  the  air,  so  to'^peak.     It  will  be  evident  from  this  that  the 
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Wrights'  experiments  also  may  have  had  this  important  investiga- 
tion as  one  of  their  objects,  viz,  the  improvement  of  the  hft  to  drift 
ratio — in  a  gUder,  by  flattening  the  angle  of  coasting  necessary  to 
sustain  it  aloft,  and  in  a  power  machine,  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
propeller  thrust  and  consequently  the  size  of  the  motor  required. 
A  less  apparent  but  none  the  less  real  advantage  of  flattening  the 
gliding  angle  inheres  in  the  possibility  it  opens  up  of  taking  extensive 
advantage  of  rising  currents  in  the  atmosphere  as  a  means  of  assist- 
ing in  the  propulsion  of  aeroplanes;  for  such  currents,  while  common, 
are  not  ordinarily  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  sustain  machines  of 
such  excessively  abrupt  gliding  angles  as  are  now  universal.  In  thus 
taking  advantage  of  rising  currents,  in  much  the  same  manner  that 
is  probably  employed  by  the  large  soaring  birds,  the  chief  essential 
must  always  be  a  gliding  angle  so  flat  that  the  machine  loses  alti- 
tude slower  than  the  air  rises,  thus  continuing  indefinitely  to 
coast  down  an  invisible  hill  that  rises  faster  than  the  machine  slides 
down  it. 

It  was  also  generally  reported  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
the  Wright  Brothers'  experiments  was  to  test  out  an  entirely  new 
system  of  automatic  balancing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  actually 
intended  to  test  the  pneumatic  devices  patented  in  1909  and  described 
in  "Automatic  Stability,"  but  the  experiments  were  confined  to 
gliding  flights  with  the  usual  warping  control  to  preserve  lateral 
balance.  During  the  course  of  these  flights,  a  curious  accident 
happened.  After  rising  from  the  side  of  the  hill  about  20  feet,  the 
heavy  rear  rudder  appeared  to  become  uncontrollable  and  to  make 
the  glider  so  "tail  heavy"  that  it  began  to  turn  over  and  start  back- 
ward, whereupon  Wright  climbed  to  an  upright  position  of  safety 
on  the  overturning  machine  with  such  excellent  judgment  that, 
w^hen  it  struck  the  ground  and  smashed,  he  emerged  unhurt.  This 
experience  suggests  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  strap  the  aviator  to  his 
seat  as  is  done  in  many  of  the  monoplanes;  and  that  frequently 
accidental  injury  might  be  avoided  by  a  good  use  of  similar  cool- 
headedness  in  time  of  danger.  Though  the  results  attained  are 
astonishing  to  many,  those  familiar  with  the  nature  of  air  currents 
expect  even  more  startling  performances  at  an  altitude  three  to  four 
times  as  great,  as  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  Professor 
John  J.  Montgomery  in  California  several  years  ago. 
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Montgomery's  Gliding  Experiments.  Professor  Montgomery 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  investigators  in  the  gliding  field,  his  first 
experiments  having  been  made  from  1883  to  188(),  when  he  built 
three  machines  of  the  flapping  wing  order — needless  to  add,  without 
much  success.  Then  he  constructed  a  gUder  with  its  supporting 
surfaces  modeled  after  the  gull's  wing,  following  nature  blindly, 
as  the  reason  for  the  downward  curving  surface  of  the  attacking 
edge  of  the  wing  was  not  understood.  This  machine  had  a  spread 
of  20  feet  and  a  depth  of  4 J  feet,  thus  forming  a  close  approximation 
to  the  aspect  ratio  that  has  since  been  determined  as  the  most  efficient 
for  a  glider.  Success  attended  the  exf)eriments  with  it  from  the  start, 
the  first  trial  resulting  in  a  glide  of  GOO  feet;  subsequently  a  great 
many  experimental  glides  were  made  with  it  until  its  short- 
comings made  further  trials  risky.  Though  this  first  Montgomery' 
glider  was  a  success  in  one  respect,  it  was  defective  in  equilibrium, 
and  its  maker  again  resorted  to  nature  for  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. Close  observations  of  vultures  were  made  and  the  character- 
istic twisting  of  the  wings  in  soaring  flight  was  noted.  A  second 
glider  was  accordingly  built  in  1885,  but  while  the  principle  of 
equilibrium  as  found  in  the  bird's  wing  was  followed,  the  form  of 
surface  was  departed  from  as  it  seemed  unreasonable  that  the  wing 
should  be  inclined  downward  at  the  front.  The  second  machine  was 
accordingly  made  with  flat  surfaces.  It  was  somewhat  larger  than 
the  first  and  to  afford  lateral  stability,  each  wing  was  hinged  diag- 
onally. This  diagonal  hinge  allowed  the  "flaps"  thus  formed  to  yield 
to  undue  pressure  on  either  side.  These  flaps  were  held  in  a  normal 
[)osition  by  springs.  If  the  wind  pressure  became  excessive,  the 
flap  of  that  wing  would  yield  a  little.  In  addition  to  the  springs, 
the  saddle  was  constructed  with  an  upright  to  which  wires  running 
to  ill,  rrar  portions  of  the  wings  were  attached,  so  that  the  oper- 
ator ctiuld  lean  to  one  side  or  the  other,  giving  a  greater  depth  of 
curvature  to  one  wing  than  to  the  other,  but  not  giNing  different 
angles  of  incidence  to  the  wings  as  the  Wrights  do.  Ader's 
"gauchi.ssement"  (twisting),  for  which  the  French  claimed  8o 
much,  was  the  same  effect;  so  that  neither  was  an  anticipation 
of  the  principle  of  waqMng  as  effectetl  by  the  Wright  Brothers, 
though   many  claiuLs  of  this  have  been   made  for  them.*     The 

~     MtU  ficni^cant  that  noni»  of  tht>m  rinim*  wi»«  p<it  forth  until  »b^t  1007-IWXl. 
Um  drtaiU  <>(  ibc  Wriichi  invt-ution  bad  b»'c»im«'  i>-n<raliy  koovB.— Ivs. 
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control  of  this  machine  proved  excellent  but  its  gliding  ability  was 
far  inferior  to  the  first,  so  that  the  curved  wing  surface  was  again 
returned  to  in  the  building  of  the  third  glider,  with  the  exception, 
however,  that  its  maker  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the 
downward  curving  surface  in  front  was  correct,  so  that  a  compromise 
was  made  by  turning  the  front  edge  up  a  little,  the  remainder  of  the 
wing  being  similar  to  that  of  a  vulture.  The  two  wings  w^ere  placed 
at  a  dihedral  angle.  In  this  glider,  the  warping  principle  was  carried 
out  in  a  different  way.  A  lateral  beam  was  placed  along  the  front 
of  each  wing,  and  these  two  wings  were  capable  of  being  rotated  in 
a  socket  in  the  frame  extending  backward  to  the  tail.  Wires  from 
the  rear  of  each  wing  ran  to  levers — one  for  each  wing — placed  at  the 
right  and  left  hands  of  the  operator,  who  sat  on  a  saddle  as  in  the 
previous  gliders.  With  the  aid  of  these  levers,  either  one  or  both 
of  the  wing  tips  could  be  depressed,  placing  the  machine  under 
perfect  control  regardless  of  whether  the  wind  was  regular  or  gusty, 
the  angle  of  the  wings  being  changed  to  meet  varying  conditions. 
This  glider  had  an  even  larger  surface  than  the  second  one,  but  was 
inferior  in  lifting  power  even  to  the  first  glider  with  its  true  wing 
surface.  Professor  Montgomery  then  concluded  that  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  attaining  the  proper  form  of  surface,  and  further  that 
little  or  nothing  was  known  of  aerodynamics.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  practically  no  data  of  any  value  extant  at  that  time,  so 
that  a  search  of  existing  records  did  not  bring  anything  worth  while 
to  light.  The  machine  was  accordingly  dismantled  and  a  study  of 
the  problem  undertaken  from  the  beginning,  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  laws  of  aerodynamics  determining  the  proper  form  of  surface 
to  give  such  phenomena  as  the  soaring  of  birds.  In  1886,  Professor 
Montgomery  constructed  a  whirling  table  consisting  of  a  couple 
of  rails  fastened  together  and  mounted  on  a  pivot.  Surfaces  of 
various  forms  were  fastened  to  the  ends  of  this  and  the  table  whirled 
rapidly  to  study  their  movements.  Right  from  the  start,  a  peculiar 
phenomenon  was  noticed,  suggesting  that  something  was  taking 
place  in  advance  of  the  surfaces,  and  in  order  to  test  this,  thistle- 
down was  scattered  so  as  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
Having  learned  this,  a  large  barn  door  was  set  on  the  ground  at  an 
angle  of  about  ten  degrees  and  a  reaction  of  the  wind  in  front  of  it 
was  immediately  noticeable.    Instead  of  the  wind  coming  in  a  straight 
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line,  it  triivclecl  in  a  gradual  curxc  and  rose  to  strike  the  surface, 
indicating  that  the  surface  had  an  action  on  the  lA-ind  in  front  of  it, 
making  plain  the  reason  for  the  curving  surface  of  a  bird's  wing. 

Professor  Montgomery  resumed  his  investigations  in  1903 
and,  having  discovered  the  fundamental  principles,  was  enabled  to 
put  them  into  practice  in  the  machines  he  built.  These  w^ere  designed 
strictly  along  scientific  lines  and  were  tested  in  various  wajrs.  A 
cable  was  stretched  across  a  150-foot  valley,  and  by  means  of  cord, 
different  models  were  liberate<l  from  that  height  in  every  possible 
u;i\,  head  down,  tail  down,  and  upside  douTi.  In  every 
case,  they  would  glide  safely  to  the  groun(i,  regardless  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  been  liberated.  In  all  of  these  models,  the  warp- 
ing idea,  developed  in  1885  and  1886,  was  employed,  and  having 
found  that  they  were  p)erfect  in  equilibrium  and  control,  large  machines 
patterned  exactly  after  the  models  were  built.  To  test  these  they 
were  elevatwl  on  a  cable  lietween  poles  and  were  dropped  alone 
and  with  weights.  They  were  then  tried  in  actual  gliding  flights, 
and  it  was  unexpectedly  discovered  that  they  would  respond  very 
rapidly  to  a  change  in  the  wind.  The  hill  employe<l  as  the  scene  of 
the  flight,  had  a  canon  across  the  bottom  of  it  and  it  was  found  that 
while  the  wind  blew  directly  in  the  glider's  face  as  he  started  down, 
it  was  blowing  along  the  canon  at  right  angles,  and  as  soon  as  the 
machine  came  under  its  influence  it  was  whirle<i  rapidly  to  the  right, 
but  was  not  upset.  For  the  purpose  of  developing  the  machine  further, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  exhibiting  it,  the  services  of  a  parachute 
jumper  with  a  hot-air  ball(X)n  were  secured.  Professor  Montgomery's 
idea  was  to  commence  experimenting  by  raising  a  man  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  air  and  dropping  him,  but  the  parachute  jumper  insiste<l 
on  going  up  at  least  a  thousaml  feet  for  the  first  trial.  The  machine 
was  accordingly  so  adjusted  that  it  was  impos.sible  for  him  to  get 
control  of  it  and  thus  make  a  mistake  and  fall,  clamps  controlling 
the  tail  and  wings  giNnng  a  certain  limited  action,  however.  The 
first  trial  resulted  in  a  Ix^autiful  glide,  and  then  more  liberty  of  actioD 
was  allowed  in  the  adjustments,  and  the  hot-air  Iwlloon  carried  the 
glider  to  a  height  of  three  thousand  feet.  The  instructions  to  the 
operator  were  to  return  to  the  starting  |Miint,  but  as  he  cut  kxMe 
from  the  balUxin,  he  lost  his  direction  and  starte<l  to  fly  in  the  opposite 
direction,  but  after  a  few  minutes  realiied  hb  mistake  and  made  a 
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fine  sweep,  passing  through  two  or  three  clouds  and  finally  circling 
to  earth.  In  1905,  one  of  Professor  Montgomery's  parachute  jumpers 
(]\Ialoney)  was  killed  through  an  accident  to  the  machine  in  starting 
from  the  ground.  Hot-air  balloons  rise  very  quickly  and  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  some  means  of  retarding  their  upward  rush. 
This  was  effected  by  ropes  running  through  rings,  and  in  Maloney's 
last  flight  one  of  these  ropes  caught  in  the  machine.  A  warning 
was  shouted  that  the  glider  had  been  broken,  but  the  operator 
evidently  did  not  hear  it.  He  cut  loose  from  the  balloon  at  a  height 
of  about  four  thousand  feet,  when  the  machine  immediately  turned 
over  and  he  descended  with  the  machine  upside  down.  Apparently, 
the  fall  was  not  any  faster  than  that  of  a  man  dropping  in  a  para- 
chute, and  when  examined  no  broken  bones  or  wounds  were  found, 
the  physicians  concluding  that  he  had  really  died  from  heart  failure. 
The  San  Francisco  disaster  put  a  stop  to  further  experiments  for 
several  years,  and  when  resumed  they  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
accidental  death  of  Professor  ]Montgomery  himself  in  October,  1911, 
while  making  a  glide  at  Evergreen,  California.  The  machine  was 
a  monoplane  glider,  and  for  getting  a  rapid  start  with  it,  a  runway  of 
grooved  tracks  had  been  built  down  the  side  of  the  hill.  A  gust  of 
wind  caught  the  machine  head  on  and  dashed   it   to  the  ground. 

SOARING  FLIGHT 

Countless  theories  have  been  offered  in  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  of  soaring  flight,  but  from  the  great  number  that  have 
been  advanced  only  two  appear  to  afford  a  plausible  solution  of  the 
problem.  One  of  these  is  the  quite  common  conception  of  soaring 
flight  as  being  made  possible  by  rising  air  currents;  the  other  is  the 
action  and  reaction  theory  of  Professor  ^Montgomery  just  described. 
The  latter,  though  difficult  to  understand,  is  so  thoroughly  in  accord- 
ance w^th  the  phenomenon  that  actually  takes  place  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  of  its  accuracy.  It  is  quite  evident  that  birds  do  take  advantage 
of  rising  currents  to  perform  certain  feats,  but  soaring  flight  is  not 
dependent  upon  them. 

Early  Observations.  Andrews.  E.  F.  Andrews  has  observed 
that  gulls  following  a  steamer  traveling  against  a  stiff  head  wind, 
could  not  soar  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  vessel  and  would 
accordingly  flap  their  wings  until  they  reached  the  rising  current 
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deflected  from  the  deck.  They  would  then  decrease  the  angle  of 
their  wings,  reducing  their  head  resistance  and  increasing  their 
speed  to  that  of  the  ship.  At  other  times,  when  running  with  the 
wind,  numbers  of  them  were  observed  soaring  about  the  vessel  in 
wide  circles,  rising  and  falling,  and  always  without  a  stroke  of  the 
wings.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  take  advantage  of  a  rising  current  caused  by  the  ship,  and  a  local 
rising  current  in  midocean  would  not  alone  be  highly  improbable, 
but  it  would  not  travel  with  the  ship  as  the  birds  did.  Further 
oiiscrvations  have  demonstrated  that  a  bird  can  soar  upward  on 
motionlfs.s  wings  without  the  assistance  of  a  rising  current.  For 
instance,  .\ndrews  closely  watched  a  turkey  buzzard  sailing 
oNer  a  field  at  a  height  of  about  fifteen  feet.  The  big  bird  flew  to 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  observer  and  then  without  once 
flapping  his  wings,  sailed  upward  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet  or 
more  in  less  than  half  a  minute  and  continued  to  soar  ofT  until  lost 
in  the  distance.  Releasing,  immediately  aften\'ard  at  the  spot  where 
the  bird  had  risen,  some  light  cotton  fiber  proWded  for  the  purpose, 
failtxl  to  reveal  any  rising  current  of  sufficient  strength  to  have  any 
marked  effect  on  the  bird,  as  the  cotton  quickly  fell  to  the  ground 
within  a  short  distance  from  the  place  it  was  liberated.  Wilbur 
Wright  is  sponsor  for  the  statement  that  the  Wright  biplane  glider 
will  glide  over  the  face  of  a  hill  whose  angle  is  so  flat  that  turkey 
buzzards  in  order  to  fly  over  the  same  course  will  be  compelled  to 
flap  their  wings.  But  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  Andrews 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  birds  in  question  were  probably  not  real 
turkey  buzzards,  as  there  are  three  species  of  vultures  found  in  the 

'  'ristem  states,  viz,  the  carrion  cn>w,  the  black  vulture,  and  the 

buzzard.    The  only  distinguishing  feature  of  the  last-nao^d 

variety  is  its  slightly  greater  size  and  its  red  head,  the  beads  of  the 

other  two  sixH-ies  ImIii^'  black.    The  flight  of  the  turkey  bussard  is 

iiuK  li  superior  to  tluit  of  the  black-headed  members  of  hb  family. 

'■ry  seldom  that  he  flaps  his  wings  and  when  he  does,  the  efftat 

rttiuire<l  is  apparently  so  great  that  not  more  than  thrre  or  four 

wing  strokes  are  possible  without  stopping  for  a  rest.    The  other 

U\-n  «<iK'cies  of  vulture  tlo  not  possess  the  wonderful  soaring  ability 

turkey  buzzard,  and  on  thbt  account  it  is  necessary  for  them 

lap   their  wings  at   short   intervals  throughout  tbdr  flight 
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Andrews'  observations  have  included  numerous  instances  in  which 
turkey  buzzards  have  made  glides  terminating  several  hundred  feet 
higher  than  the  starting  point,  when  all  the  means  at  his  disposal 
failed  to  reveal  any  rising  current,  w^hile  Victor  Lougheed  is  respon- 
sible for  the  statement  that  he  has  seen  a  condor  rise  from  a  fence 
post  in  California  and  soar  over  the  mountains  without  the  stroke 
of  a  wing,  when  no  rising  current  was  perceptible.  These  observa- 
tions seem  to  prove  that  a  force  like  gravity  can  act  on  a  body  such 
as  that  of  a  bird  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  rise  against  the 
force,  just  as  a  sailboat  moves  against  the  force  which  is  propelling 
it.  Andrews  has  further  verified  his  theories  by  carrying  out 
experiments  with  a  glider  towed  behind  an  automobile  on  the  beach 
at  Daytona,  Florida.  When  the  tow  rope  was  slackened,  the  machine 
would  commence  to  glide  at  a  very  flat  angle,  and  flights  as  long  as 
two  miles  were  made  behind  a  machine  in  this  manner.  It  was 
intended  to  carry  the  experiments  further  by  releasing  the  glider 
and  soaring  to  earth,  but  an  accident  prevented  this.  The  experience 
of  both  Andrews  and  other  experimenters  before  him,  who  have 
tried  towing  a  glider  behind  an  automobile,  has  been  such  as  to  afford 
a  warning  to  the  student  to  strictly  avoid  all  forms  of  towing  flight. 
It  is  distinctly  dangerous,  as  a  machine  which  would  be  perfectly 
safe,  if  free,  is  made  as  erratic  as  a  child's  kite,  the  moment  a  rope 
is  attached  to  it. 

Historical  Records.  Soaring  flight  must  not  be  confused  with 
volplaning,  or  gliding  downward  by  taking  advantage  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  beneath  a  plane  to  resist  the  force  of  gravity,  and  at 
the  same  time  taking  advantage  of  gravity  itself  to  gather  momentum 
and  make  short  upward  shoots,  thus  gaining  horizontal  distance. 
Soaring  may  be  described  best  as  gliding  by  the  force  of  the  wind 
without  loss  of  altitude,  or  as  shown  by  the  ability  of  the  turkey 
buzzard  and  condor,  with  a  voluntary  increase  in  altitude  when 
desired.  Human  volplaning  has  been  so  far  perfected  as  to  no  longer 
be  a  novelty,  if  indeed  it  does  not  surpass  the  master  performances 
in  nature.  But  human  soaring  is  a  much-neglected  art,  though 
capable  of  astonishing  development,  which  may  now  be  cultivated 
with  enhanced  facility  by  reason  of  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
glider  and  the  aeroplane. 

The  permanent  art  of  passive  flight  dates  from  Lilienthal's 
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experiments  near  Beriin  in  the  eariy  nineties,  though  long  previous 
to  that  time  some  wonderful  feats  of  gliding  and  soaring  of  both 
men  and  models  were  reported  by  reliable  witnesses.  Lilienthal 
made  numerous  glides  several  hundred  feet  in  length  down  hill 
slopes,  sometimes  pausing  in  the  air  or  rising  considerably  above 
the  level  of  his  launching  place,  while  at  times  he  wheeled  about  and 
returned  almost  to  the  starting  point.  He  was  succeeded  by  various 
disciples  who  improved  the  control  of  the  glider  and  to  some  extent 
it.s  efficiency.  Professor  Montgomery',  a  contemporarj*  rather  than 
a  disciple  of  Lilienthal,  after  twelve  years  of  study,  launched  a  glider 
and  aeronaut  from  heights  which  far  surp)asse<l  in  altitude  and  endur- 
ance all  gliding  records  up  to  the  present  time.  The  record  for  vol- 
planing in  a  jxiwer  machine,  which  really  becomes  a  glider  when  the 
motor  stops,  is  held  by  Lincoln  Beachey,  who  glided  sheer  down  to 
earth  in  a  Curtiss  biplane  from  an  elevation  of  12,654  feet,  during 
the  Chicago  Aviation  Meet  in  1911. 

The  records  for  soaring  are  briefer  and  some  are  not  so  well 
attested.  In  1859,  Captain  LeBris,  in  a  glider  patterned  after  an 
allmtross,  soared  300  feet  in  the  air  and  descended  safely.  This  b 
given  on  the  authority  of  De  I^ndelle  who  wrote  a  history'  oi  aero- 
nautics published  in  1S84.  Mouillard  is  reported  by  Chanute  to 
have  soared  138  feet  over  a  prairie  after  an  initial  run  and  jump 
across  a  roadside  ditch.  The  glider  in  thb  case  was  strapped  to  hb 
waist,  the  trials  taking  placv  about  1890.  During  the  gtiding  experi- 
nuiit>  of  Chanute  and  Herring,  one  of  the  operators  was  raised  by 
'  >  a  height  of  about  forty  feet  and  then  landed  almost  in 
Wis  trucks  without  serious  shock.  Also,  lateral  glides  along  the  hill- 
side were  made,  one  forty-eight  seconds  in  duration,  whidi  showed 
the  [x>ssil)ility  of  patn)lling  to  and  fro  in  such  places.  Atwood  relates 
that  while  fl.ving  over  a  mountainous  countrj',  he  once  encountered 
an  upwanl  current  which  lifte<l  him  almost  a  thousand  feet,  while 
()^^ille  Wright,  during  the  1911  experiments  at  Kitty  Hawk  as 
at  really  described,  was  supported  in  his  glitier  cm  sudi  a  current  for 
nearly  ten  minutes,  aoraetimes  stationar>-,  again  gliding  forward  or 
backward,  and  sometimes  rising  to  a  considerable  height  above  the 
startiri;r  r>*^>»it.  These  various  experiments  are  gtxnl  iiHlicatioiis  of 
"-^  i  t)e  ex|)ectcd  when  the  possibilities  long  ago  revealed  by 

suciux  are  put  to  the  test  of  adequate  investigation. 
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Theory    of    Soaring.     The    fundamental     postulates    of 
mechanical  theory  of  passive  flight  are  very  simple.     They 
summed  up  by  Lord  Rayleigh  in  the  following  paragraph: 


the 


are 


I  premise  that  if  we  know  anything  about  mechanics,  it  is  certain  that 
a  bird  without  working  its  wings  can  not,  either  in  still  air  or  in  a  uniform  hori- 
zontal wind,  maintain  its  level  indefinitely.  For  a  short  time,  such  maintenance 
is  possible  at  the  expense  of  an  initial  velocity,  but  this  must  soon  be  exhausted. 
Whenever,  therefore,  a  bird  pursues  its  course  for  some  time  without  working 
its  wings,  we  must  conclude,  either  (1)  that  the  course  is  not  horizontal,  (2) 
that  the  wind  is  not  horizontal,  or  (3)  that  the  wind  is  not  uniform. 

Rayleigh's  first  postulate  covers  the  case  of  volplaning,  which  is 
accomplished  on  a  generally  downward  course.  The  second  and 
third  postulates  comprise  all  cases  of  soaring  ever  yet  adequately 
observed  in  art  or  nature.  In  our  present  state  of  science  no  other 
cases  are  admissible.    Many  observers,  it  is  true,  testify  that  a  bird 

can  soar  in  a  uniform,  horizontal 

^^  wind  or  in  a  dead  calm,  which  is 

1^  its  mechanical  equivalent  for  that 

I  purpose,  but   such  flight    is  be- 

I  yond  the  power  of  aerodynamics 

^^^■■i^^^^H^  to  explain,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not 

^^  ^^^  equivalent  to  perpetual  motion. 

Soaring,  then,  is  possible  only 
in  ascending  air  or  in  a  wind  of 
variable  velocity,  by  which  is  in- 
tended a  wind  that  varies  in  speed, 
in  direction,  or  in  both.  In  other 
words,  it  is  possible  (1)  in  an 
ascending  flow  of  air;  (2)  in  a  horizontal  striated  flow,  in  which  the 
stream  lines  are  all  parallel  but  the  velocity  varies  in  neighboring 
striae  or  strata;  (3)  in  a  horizontal  wind  of  fluctuating  speed;  (4)  in 
a  horizontal  wind  of  fluctuating  direction,  either  horizontal  or  vertical. 
The  chief  types  of  maneuver  for  such  conditions  may  be  considered 
briefly  here,  as  also  the  prevalence  of  such  conditions.  Of  course, 
this  classification  does  not  hold  rigorously  in  nature,  but  may  be 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  analytical  treatment. 

Fig.  27  presents  the  well-known  graphic  analysis  of  soaring  in 
an  ascending  current  if   the  oblique  arrow  represents  the  relative 


Fig.  27.     Force  Diagram  for  a  Soaring  Plane 
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wind  and  the  other  arrows  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components 
of  its  pressure  on  the  flier,  it  will  hover  still  in  space  when  the 
vertical  corajX)nent  et)inci(les  with  the  weight  and  the  horizontal 
component  just  neutralizes  the  head  resistance.  Obviously,  also, 
the  flier  will  advance  or  recede,  rise  or  fall,  according  as  these  com- 
ix)nents  of  wind  force  prevail  or  are  overpowered.  If,  further,  the 
surface  be  tilted,  it  will  have  a  third  or  lateral  wind  force  tending 
to  prixluce  motion  sidewise,  so  that  the  flier  may  glide  to  right  and 
left  across  the  wind,  as  well  as  in  the  other  two  rectangular  directions. 
In  an  ascending  wind,  therefore,  a  passive  flier  can  hover  still,  or 
advance  in  any  direction.  This  form  of  flight  has  been  practiced 
from  time  immemorial  by  all  kinds  of  birds,  even  poor  sailers,  and  is 
easily  accomplishetl  by  any  skilled  aviator  under  favorable  conditions. 

Any  skilled  volplaner  who  wishes  to  practice  soaring  would,  there- 
fore, do  well  to  follow  the  long-standing  advice  of  mathematicians 
and  choose  a  sandy  slope  up  which  the  wind  blows  at  any  angle 
rather  in  excess  of  the  flattest  angle  of  descent  possible  in  still  air. 
Tlie  slope  should  preferably  face  the  sea  or  a  broad  open  stretch  of 
level  land.  If,  furthermore,  the  slope  be  wide,  the  aviator  may  soon 
learn  not  only  to  hover,  to  advance,  and  to  recede,  but  also  to  patrol 
the  entire  sloi)e  to  and  fro  laterally.  As  an  instance  of  such  procedure, 
i  'i  A.  F.  Zahm,  who  is  an  authority  on  the  subject  and  the  author 
of  ilie  present  SNTiopsis  of  soaring  flight,  cites  the  fact  of  hanng  seen 
a  crow,  which  usually  beats  its  wings  continually  in  flight,  soar  to 
and  fro  on  rigid  pinions  along  a  stone  wall  over  which  a  stilT  wind 
was  blowing,  and  at  times  also  rise  and  descend,  advance  and  recede, 
then  instantly  take  to  violent  beating  when  caught  in  the  general 
current  away  from  the  wall. 

Conditions  for  Continuous  Soaring.  Obviously,  continuous  soar- 
ing is  [>ossible  on  a  rising  current  whose  vertical  component  equab 
or  excfetls  the  slowest  possible  rate  of  descent  of  the  glider  when 
coasting  down  still  air.  If,  for  example,  a  bird  in  calm  air  can  ^ide 
ut  a  speed  of  20  miles  an  hour  down  a  slope  of  one  in  ten,  it  can  soar 
continuously  in  a  currtMit  rising  with  a  vertical  component  ot  2 
miles  jHT  hour;  while  an  etjually  efficient  flier  moving  W)  miles  an 
hour  would  requin*,  to  maintain  S4Niring.  a  ciirrent  rising  at  no  less 
than  <1  miles  |kt  hour.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  sKiwest  and  mcwt 
•iiiii.U    ..,ff;,,^.,|  ,^.|;,|,.rw    lil^,.  hutterfliev.  retpiin'  the  least  ascensiunal 
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trend  of  air  for  soaring.  Still,  such  fliers  are  far  from  being  good 
soarers  because  of  their  incapacity  to  acquire  sufficient  speed  and 
momentum  to  cleave  swift  winds  and  drive  their  way  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  spite  of  unfavorable  conditions. 

Ascending  Winds.  Ascending  winds  due  mainly  to  uneven 
temperature  distribution  and  to  inequalities  of  terrene  prevail  very 
generally  over  the  globe.  Lilienthal  concluded  from  instrumental 
observation  that  the  general  trend  of  the  wind  is  three  degrees  upward. 
His  was,  of  course,  a  local  and  empirical  study.  But  on  principle 
it  may  be  qualitatively  affirmed  that  the  general  course  df  the  wind 
is  slightly  upward.  The  rising  air  is,  on  the  average,  warmer  than 
the  descending  air;  hence,  its  volumetric  displacement  is  greater  and 
consequently  its  general  direction  of  flow  is  slightly  upward.  This 
effect  is  intensified  where  the  air  from  a  surface  of  water  or  vegetation 
passes  over  a  barren  or  desert  soil.  Ascending  vortices  are  very 
abundant,  particularly  over  a  heated  terrene  exposed  to  direct  sun- 
shine. ]Meteorology  teaches  that  every  isolated  cumulus  and  thunder 
head  marks  the  top  of  a  rising  column  of  hot  air.  x\ll  heated  slopes, 
especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  produce  updrafts,  particularly 
if  they  be  long  and  barren.  Precipitous  islands  and  coastlands  cause 
strong  ascending  currents  which  the  sea  birds  know  so  well  how  to 
use.  Over  the  desert,  numerous  columns  of  sand  reveal  the  rising 
vortices  continually.  On  torrid  plains,  large  isolated  trees  have  a 
powerful  uprush  of  air  above,  initiated,  doubtless,  by  the  tree  itself 
from  the  hot  stratum  of  air  beneath.  Thus,  the  skilful  soaring  bird 
finds  abundant  elevators  as  he  coasts  about  the  atmosphere,  which 
may  be  used  to  prolong  his  meandering  glide  till  the  next  elevator  is 
encountered,  whether  this  be  a  vortex  or  an  upwardly  deflected  wind. 

Horizontal  JJ'inds.  Soaring  in  a  truly  horizontal  wind  whose 
speed  varies  considerably  at  neighboring  levels,  or  in  different  striae 
at  the  same  level,  is  easy  to  understand  in  theory.  The  bird,  or  flier, 
acquires  sufficient  speed  in  the  swifter  stratum  to  enable  it  to  glide 
into  the  lower  stratum,  there  reverse  its  direction  and  return  in  the 
teeth  of  the  swifiter  current,  to  be  again  caught  up  and  given  a  new 
impulse  as  before.  Many  instances  of  such  flight  are  reported  in 
nature,  but  none  in  human  art.  The  theory  has  been  presented  by 
Lord  Rayleigh  in  his  "Mechanical  Principles  of  Flight,"  by  Vogt  in 
"Engineering,"  and  by  various  other  writers,  but  the  actual  perform- 
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ance  still  challenges  the  skill  and  cunning  of  the  practical  aviator. 
The  fact  that  the  wind  moves  in  neighboring  strata  and  striffi  b 
well  established,  but  it  is  still  to  be  proved  quantitatively  that  the 
rate  of  change  of  speed  is  quite  commonly  sufficient  to  support  pro- 
longe<l  passive  flight. 

Horizontal  Winds  of  Pulsating  Character.  Soaring  in  a  horizontal 
wind  of  pulsating  speed  has  been  quaUtatively  explained  by  Langley, 
and  quantitatively  studietl  by  Chanute  and  others.  The  general 
theor>'  conceives  that  the  flier  faces  the  direction  of  the  wind,  rises 


/''f^^i^'fr^  -tf"*-  ^p"*    30^-    jtr^     sx""^    sP^   s^    ss*"*-  se^  ST^'-st'^ 
FIc.  28.     Louicley's  Recofd  of  Spmb  of  •  PulMUnc  Wind 

and  drift.s  backward  when  the  wind  freshens,  sinks  and  advances 
(luring  the  lull.  This  explanation  is  valid,  providetl  the  horizontal 
uccvleration  of  the  wind  Ik?  sufficient.  Langley,  therefore,  recorded 
the  pulsations  of  w<nd  s{)eed  by  means  of  ver>'  light  cup  anemom^en 
to  obtain  a  I '  ''  *  '  r  his  theorj'.  The  records,  Fig.  28,  show 
quite  n  inat :  ^  in  sfieed,  but  not  »ifficient  to  maintain 

soaring  in  ;ui\  ili-  r  .  t  art  or  known  nature  up  to  the  preswit.  The 
totjil  forward  r«>.i>tance  of  a  w<'ll-fonm<l  aerial  glitler.  or  bird,  may 
Ki.  f  ,1,11  ...  . >t. ,....;., I. ti,  ;»^  ,.,.;,ri,f    i,, .,.,...   jf  |H>is(>i|  -•"•'■»M!<rv  in  its 
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normal  attitude  of  flight,  it  will  be  just  sustained  by  a  direct  head 
wind  having  a  horizontal  acceleration  of  one-eighth  that  of  gravity, 
or  four  feet  per  second.  This  is  obviously  true  of  all  gliders,  whether 
swift  or  slow,  whose  total  resistance  equals  one-eighth  of  their  weight. 
Now,  the  most  favorable  parts  of  the  record  here  shown  nowhere 
exhibit  an  acceleration  so  great  as  four  feet  per  second  and,  on  the 
average,  show  far  less  than  that,  as  may  be  seen  by  scaling  the 
diagram.  Hence,  the  wind  here  recorded  was  wholly  inadequate  to 
support,  by  its  pulsative  force,  either  bird  or  man.  As  this  record  is 
a  fair  representative  of  all  those  published  by  Langley,  it  follows 
that  at  best  such  pulsations  can  merely  aid  in  soaring  when  happily 
and  adroitly  encountered;  but  that  they  can  not  fully  sustain  soar- 
ing at  any  level,  much  less  during  ascensional  flight  to  great  altitudes, 
or  migrational  flight  over  vast  distances.  This  conclusion  is  applica- 
ble even  to  those  gliders  which  are  reported  to  require  a  propulsive 
force  of  but  one-fifteenth,  or  one-twentieth  of  their  total  weight. 
Hence  to  account  for  soaring  in  a  horizontal  wind  of  fluctuating  speed, 
it  seems  necessary  to  postulate  a  pulsating  breeze  of  far  greater 
acceleration  than  those  recorded  by  Langley  in  his  paper  on  "Internal 
Work  of  the  Wind."  Fuller  and  more  varied  records  of  the  pulsa- 
tions in  the  wind's  velocity  may  be  found  in  the  Interim  Report  for 
1909  of  the  British  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics. 

In  a  horizontal  wind  that  pulsates  in  direction  merely  from  side 
to  side,  soaring  may  be  aided  by  the  alternate  impulses  of  the  air 
against  the  flier,  resisted  by  its  inertia.  If  the  wind  freshen  well  from 
the  right  quarter  and  the  flier  lists  to  port,  it  will  be  driven  to  port; 
then  if  the  wind  blow  promptly  frt)m  the  left  quarter,  while  the  flier 
is  tilted  to  starboard,  it  will  have  its  acquired  component  of  momen- 
tum to  port  reversed  and  will  drift  to  the  right.  In  each  case,  the 
oblique  lift  on  the  wings  may  have  a  component  generally  forward, 
tending  to  overcome  the  entire  head  resistance.  The  magnitude  of 
this  forward  component  of  the  normal  pressure  on  the  tilted  flier 
is  easily  seen  to  be,  at  any  instant,  equal  to  the  product  of  such 
normal  force  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  the  tilt  and  by 
the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  quartering  wind  and  the  forward 
course.  If,  for  example,  each  of  these  angles  be  30  degrees  at  any 
instant,  the  propulsive  force  is  one-fourth  of  the  whole  normal  com- 
ponent, which,  of  course,  would  be  ample  to  overcome  all  resistance. 
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Continuous  soaring  in  such  a  laterally  pulsating  current  would, 
however,  require  phenomenally  wide  and  rapid  fluctuations  of  wind 
'       tion,  and  great  alertness  on  the  part  of  the  flier.    The  case  is 
;  h  notice  as  showing  that  a  glider  can  receive  both  support  and 
propulsion  from  a  quartering  wind,  and  can  even  tack  successfully, 
like  a  ship,  if  the  horizontal  fluctuations  in  direction  be  suitable. 
In  a  generally  horizontal  wind  that  undulates  up  and  down,  soaring 
may  be  aided  in  various  ways,  if  not  continuously  sustained.    If  the 
aerial  vibrations  be  strong  and  rapid,  as  in  a  fluttering  wind,  they 
may  exert  a  sculling  action  on  the  wing  as  a  whole,  or  on  its  flexible 
rear  margin.     In  such  case,  the  narrow  flexible  wing  of  the  bird 
would  be  more  effective  than  the  broad  stiff  wing  of  an  ordinary 
KToplane,  though,  of  course,  narrow  and  pliable  pinions  can  be 
i;sctl  in  aeroplanes  and  gliders  to  adapt  them  to  soaring  in  fluttering 
winds.    Such  sculling  action  may  occur  in  wind  undulations  of  con- 
siderable period  and  amplitude,  as  where  the  air  follows  the  contour 
f  the  billows  in  a  heaving  or  tempestuous  sea,  particularly  if  the 
iier  glide  across  the  undulations  at  considerable  spce<l,  like  the  alba- 
ross,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  apparent  frequency  of  the  rise 
aid  fall  of  the  air. 

Mouillard  likens  soaring  m  Mich  heaving  air  to  the  motion  of 

narblc  on  a  wavy  groove  in  a  vertical  plane,  which  a  skilled  hand 

Mu  >\cs  up  and  down  in  such  opportune  manner  as  to  cause  the  marble 

to  ascend  rapidly  on  a  long  wavy  slope.    The  comparison  b  a  good 

'  »:e,  except  for  the  fact  that  gliding  on  the  yielding  air  is  less  eflident 

han  sliding  or  rolling  on  a  rigid  track.    But  if  the  potential  energy 

an  be  rapidly  acquired  on  the  Mouillard  track,  [x^rhi^M  also  on  the 

tl  track,  increase*!  altitude  can  be  attained  under  favonble  cir- 

ratu-es,  Dr.  Zahm  citing  a  case  where  he  has  caused  a  model 

asct>nd  on  a  wavy  course  in  the  air  by  pulling  vertically 

>  on  it  intermittently  with  a  thread.    Such  gliding  af^Murs  to 

.1  >ent  a  fairly  accurate  apprt»xini  t'i""  "f  >^'>'rin,r  Jn  n  wind  oactl- 

I'tiii^  rapidly  in  a  vertical  plane. 

In  case  the  undulation.H  of  the  air  be  due  to  a  vortex  rolling  about 

rizontal  axis  while  a<l         '       with  the  wind,.:  ''sed  by 

writers,  the  bini  or  l.  .i^ht  remain  on  tl»»  ntig  side 

rtex  and  thus  obtain  continuous  sup{M>rt  while  advancing 

uuli  liu  speed  of  the  ntUing  vortex,  whether  fast  t»r  slow.    Such  a 
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performance  might  seem  marvelous  or  paradoxical  to  the  witness, 
since  the  rolHng  vortex  must  be  quite  invisible,  but  the  feat  would 
be  no  more  remarkable  than  some  reported  by  aviation  experts 
who  claim  to  have  witnessed  the  passive  flight  of  aquatic  birds  for 
thousands  of  feet  just  over  the  surface  of  still  water  in  a  hardly  per- 
ceptible breeze.  The  rolling  vortex  of  Chanute  and  Herring  offers 
fascinating  possibilities.  The  aviator  need  only  saddle  his  glider 
deftly  on  this  transparent  Pegasus  to  go  kiting  over  all  creation. 
But  the  fine  art  is  to  locate  and  lasso  such  a  wild-wind  horse. 

Fig.  29  exhibits  typical  records  of  the  changes  in  wind  direction, 
both  horizontal  and  vertical,  obtained  by  Dr.  Zahm  by  means  of  a 
special  recording  wind  vane  exposed  in  a  clear  open  space  of  200 
acres,  and  in  a  wind  of  eight  to  twelve  miles  an  hour.  The  diagram 
shows  that  the  wind  veered  quite  frequently  10  degrees  in  a  short 
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Fig.  29.     Curves  Showing  Changes  in  Horizontal  and  Vertical  Wind 
Directions  Recorded  by  Zahm 

interval  of  time,  and  not  infrequently  20  to  30  degrees.  In  strong 
winds  the  fluctuations  of  both  velocity  and  direction  are  generally 
more  marked  than  in  moderate  winds,  as  has  often  been  observed  in 
meteorological  records.  Hence,  they  furnish  a  good  physical  basis 
for  the  belief  that  soaring  may  be  materially  aided,  if  not  continu- 
ously sustained,  by  pulsating  winds. 

Aspiration.  According  to  Carl  E.  Myers,  the  solution  of  soaring 
flight  is  dependent  upon  the  phenomena  of  "aspiration."  Given  an 
undulatory  wind  power  whose  flowing  stream  of  waves  is  split  apart 
by  the  edge  of  an  intervening  surface  having  weight  below  to  pre- 
vent it  from  capsizing,  and  whose  rearward  surface  curves  slightly 
downward,  so  as  to  divert  the  undulating  waves  slightly  downward 
and  to  inspire  an  uplift  in  the  aeroplane,  and  we  have  the  phenomena 
of  aspiration,  as  a  result  of  this  "internal  work  of  the  wind,"  as  Langley 
termed  it.    Among  the  examples  of  this  power  of  the  wind,  Myers 
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cites  the  case  of  the  ball  floating  above  the  surface  of  a  flat  table, 
and  the  automaton  representing  a  magician  balancing  a  bail  in  air 
above  a  wand  and  transferring  it  from  this  wand  to  another  held  in 
the  other  hand.  In  one  case  the  ball  simply  danced  on  an  invisible 
jet  of  air  rising  under  considerable  pressure  out  of  an  inconspicuous 
hole  in  the  center  of  the  table,  while  in  the  other,  the  ball  was  con- 
trolled by  jets  of  air  alternately  issuing  first  from  one  wand  and 
then  from  the  other.  \Miat  appeared  to  be  magic  of  a  high  order 
was  simply  wind.  Another  instance  was  that  of  the  captive  balloon 
operate<l  by  Myers  from  the  government  reservation  of  the  Xavesink 
Twin  Lights,  at  Highland,  New  Jersey,  for  observation  and  the  report- 
ing of  the  yacht  rac-es  for  America's  cup  some  years  ago.  As  this 
balloon  ascended  about  1 ,000  feet  above  the  brow  of  the  hill,  it  was 
pushed  over  and  down  the  steep  hill  by  the  rush  of  wind  which  came 
across  the  upper  flat  and  {jouretl  down  the  slope  to  the  sea  like  an 
invisible  aerial  Niagara.  Thus  there  was  the  novel  exhibit  of  a  fully 
inflatetl  gas  balloon  with  its  passenger  captive  at  the  end  of  a  rope 
which  was  anchored  to  the  hilltop,  forced  down  below  and  brought 
near  the  sea  level  by  the  plunging  overflow  of  the  wind.  On  days 
when  the  wind  blew  off  the  sea  and  uphill,  the  balloon  ascended  with 
it,  even  when  half  full  and  otherwise  unable  to  lift  itself  and  its  pas- 
senger, just  like  a  great  parachute  or  umbrella  when  the  wind  indented 
the  under  or  slack  side.  It  was  merely  a  gas  kite  and  a  man-sized  kite 
would  have  done  as  well.  Wind  and  surface  did  the  lifting  and  it 
soared  and  hovered.  As  the  result  of  this  experience,  Myers  under- 
took a  series  of  experiments  from  which  he  evolved  the  theory  of 
"undulatory  flight."  Any  undulatory  movements  of  surfaces  will 
produce  undulatory  movements  of  air  and,  conversely,  undulatory 
progressive  movements  or  waves  of  air  impart  force  or  motion  trans- 
versely to  the  line  of  flow.  Thus  a  flag  wriggles  in  the  wind,  wasting 
its  power  in  flaps.  The  experiments  were  carried  out  by  means  of 
kites  and  resulted  in  the  evolution  of  the  "Texas  Self-Flnng  Kite,"  of 
which  Myers  supplitnl  one  hundretl  to  the  Tnitetl  States  government 
for  tlie  artificial  rain-fall  experiments  carried  out  in  Texas  in  1891. 
Tlie  kites  were  employetl  for  firing  charges  of  <lynamite  at  great 
ultitu(k>s.  Chanute  considered  this  "a  ver>'  interesting  examf^  ol 
partial  itspiration"  and  devotes  a  number  of  pages  in  "Progress  of 
Flying  Machines"  to  the  spectacle  of  the  flight  of  these  kites,  three 
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miles  up  in  the  air,  and  their  disappearance  rising  higher,  ten  miles 
distant.  From  this  Chanute  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "inanimate 
surfaces  cunningly  balanced  and  continually  balanced  could  fly." 
The  veteran  engineer  Lancaster  reached  the  same  conclusion  many 
years  previous,  as  in  an  address  to  the  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Civil  Engineers  at  Buffalo  thirty  years  ago,  he  declared  that  he 
had  repeatedly  built  "effigies"  which  arose  from  his  hand  and  mounted 
into  mid-air  out  of  sight — a  statement  which  aroused  so  much  derision 
as  to  practically  drive  him  into  exile.  In  support  of  his  claims,  Lan- 
caster carried  out  extensive  observations  of  birds,  and  relates  that, 
on  one  occasion,  concealed  in  a  canvas  covering  painted  to  repre- 
sent a  dead  tree  top,  he  has  watched  a  large  bird,  the  gannet,  poised 
within  reach  in  mid-air  with  its  eyes  closed,  balanced,  motionless 
with  only  an  occasional  slight  ruffling  of  its  plumage.  When  touched 
with  a  pole,  its  eyes  opened,  and,  disconcerted,  it  slid  back  a  few 
feet,  then  regained  its  former  position  and  repose. 

A  bird's  wing  is  a  complex  combination  of  curved,  stiff,  and 
elastic  surfaces — the  curves  and  stiffness  being  greatest  forward, 
and  the  flexibility  and  capacity  for  separation  being  greatest  aft, 
or  in  the  line  of  undulatory  air  flow.  Wings  move  or  operate  upon 
fixed  pivots,  at  any  angle  or  inclination,  controllable  by  will  or  power, 
and  also  automatically  by  wind  or  gravity.  The  wind  never  flows 
"straight  along"  and  in  its  general  direction  it  never  ceases  to  vibrate, 
oscillate,  or  undulate  in  all  ways  or  directions,  as  an  elastic  flowing 
stream,  acting  forcibly  upon  any  suitably  arranged  and  adapted  sur- 
faces, to  urge  the  complex  whole  forward  or  buoy  it  up,  with  no  power 
lost  save  through  friction.  The  bird  is  a  balanced,  pendulous  weight, 
wholly  and  in  parts.  His  vital  functions  render  his  flying  features 
less  competent  than  an  inanimate  structure  of  equal  flying  power 
may  be.  Myers  states  this  not  as  the  problem,  but  as  its  solution, 
and  adds  that  "any  apparatus  fairly  conforming  to  the  conditions  will 
fly  or  float  in  due  proportion  to  its  structure." 

MODERN  AERODYNAMIC  RESEARCH 

There  is  yet  so  much  to  be  learned  regarding  atmospheric  laws 
and  their  influence  upon  flight,  that  well-equipped  experimental 
laboratories  are  indispensably  necessary  to  the  further  progress  of 
aviation.    Just  as  the  initial  success  of  the  Wright  Brothers  was  the 
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culmination  of  years  of  scientific  research  which  demonstrated  the 
worthlessness  of  many  theories  that  for  years  previous  had  been 
regarded  as  well  established,  so  the  development  of  the  future  will 
be  the  result  of  consistently  carried  out  lines  of  investigation,  rather 
than  the  outcome  of  chance  discovery.  The  practical  use  of  the 
aeroplane  in  the  hands  of  such  a  large  and  rapidly-increasing  number 
of  aviators  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  improvement  in  construction  and 
design,  but  for  that  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  is 
essential  to  increased  efficiency  and  finality  in  design,  we  must  look 
to  the  scientist  and  his  laboratory. 

Aerodynamic  Institute  of  Kutchino.  It  is  somewhat  of  an 
anomaly  that  the  most  important  and  best-equipped  laboratory 
should  be  found  in  a  country  which  has  done  least  for  the  progress 
of  aviation,  that  is,  the  Aerodynamic  Institute  of  Kutchino,  near 
Moscow,  Russia.  This  was  established  several  years  ago  by  a  wealthy 
scientist,  M.  Riabouchinsky,  and  is  maintained  by  its  founder. 

Projyeller  Experiments.  One  of  the  first  researches  attempted 
was  a  study  of  air  resistance,  an  artificial  and  easily  controlled  cur- 
rent of  air  l)eing  produced  in  a  tunnel  for  this  purpose.  This  tunnel 
is  horizontal,  48  feet  long  by  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  equipped 
with  an  electric  fan  ^9  inches  in  diameter  to  draw  air  through  it, 
as  it  was  found  that  the  current  produced  by  aspiration  was  more 
uniform  than  that  set  up  by  forcing  air  into  the  tunnel.  The  models 
to  he  tested  are  placed  inside  the  tunnel,  which  is  equipped  with 
conveniently-placed  windows  for  observation.  The  small  Caselli 
anemometers  are  suspended  within  the  tunnel  by  light  steel  wires, 
one  fixed  at  the  axis,  the  other  movable.  The  indications  of  the 
former  are  found  to  be  always  directly  proportional  to  the  speed  of 
the  electric  fan.  The  wall  and  floor  of  the  room  were  found  to  affect 
the  regularity  of  the  air  current  when  tlie  tunnel  was  open,  so  that  it 
was  covore<i  with  a  light  metal  grating,  but  this  did  not  prove  satis- 
factory and  it  was  replaced  by  a  series  of  screens  I>etween  the  end  of 
the  tunnel  and  the  wall  without  attaining  the  result  desiretl.  Finally', 
a  cyliiulrical  cap  about  7  feet  in  diameter  by  11  feet  long  into 
which  the  end  of  the  tunnel  ixMietrates  6  feet,  was  adopted.  Tliis 
rap  is  made  of  wo(k1  and  is  lined  with  coarse  cotton  stuff,  while  the 
tunnel  itsi'lf  is  of  sheet  steel.  Frt)m  tlm  excellent  results  are  obuined, 
tlie  mean  difference  between  the  grefttest  and  lowest  vdociti^  in  the 
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tunnel  being  approximately  tV  inch  per  second.  The  tunnel  is 
employed  for  various  researches,  including  a  study  of  the  movement 
of  air  propellers  in  a  current.  Maxim  observed  that  when  the  wind 
blows  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  a  propeller,  its  propulsive  force  is 
increased,  and  this  has  been  verified  by  Professor  Joukovsky  in 
experiments  made  to  determine  the  variations  in  the  lifting  power 
and  the  work  performed  by  the  screw,  in  relation  to  the  velocity  of 
a  current  at  right  angles  to  its  axis. 

These  experiments  were  carried  out  as  follows:  A  two-bladed 
propeller  12  inches  in  diameter  with  its  blades  inclined  6  degrees,  is 
driven  by  an  electric  motor  A,  Fig.  30,  attached  to  a  steel  frame 
inserted  in  the  tunnel.  This  frame  can  turn  freely  about  a  horizontal 
axis  at  B,  while  the  other  end  is  terminated  by  a  rod  C,  passing 

through  the  wall  of  the  tube. 
To  this  rod  is  attached  a  cord 
passing  over  a  pulley  E,  and 
supporting  a  scale  pan  F.  By 
placing  weights  in  this  pan, 
the  frame  can  be  balanced 
with  the  screw  at  rest  or  in 
motion.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  weights  in  the  two 
cases,  multiplied  by  the  ratio 
between  the  arms  of  the  lever 
BD  and  BA,  gives  the  lifting 
power  of  the  propeller  tested. 
The  work  performed  by  the 
propeller  is  ascertained  by 
Colonel  Renard's  method.  The  motor  is  mounted  on  pivots  so  that  it 
may  turn  freely.  To  the  motor  is  attached  a  ring  G,  about  2  inches  in 
diameter,  over  which  passes  a  cord,  traversing  the  wall  of  the  tunnel, 
passing  over  the  pulley  //,  and  terminating  in  the  scale  pan  F'.  By 
the  effect  of  the  reaction,  the  motor  is  impelled  to  rotate  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  propeller.  The  moment  of  the  force  turning 
the  motor,  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  force  turning  the  propeller, 
is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  weight  (added  to  that  of  the  scale 
pan  F'  during  the  rotation  of  the  propeller)  by  the  radius  of  the  ring 
surrounding  the  motor,  and  the  work  performed  is  obtained  by  multi- 


Fig.  30. 


Air  Propeller  Revolving  in  Air  Current 
Perpendicular  to  Its  Axis 
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plying  this  moment  by  twice  the  numl>er  of  turns  per  second  made 
by  the  propeller.  These  experiments  show  that  the  lifting  force  of 
the  proj)eller,  as  well  as  of  the  ratio  between  this  forc-e  and  the  energ\' 
expended,  increases  with  the  velocity  of  a  current  of  air  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis. 

The  most  important  researches  made  at  the  Kutchino  laboratory 
naturally  relate  to  propeller  design.  Hiabouchinsky  classifies  sus- 
taining apparatus  in  four  groups:  (1)  The  car  group,  including 
ordinary  cars,  aerial-paddle  wheels,  and  apparatus  comprising  wings 
with  valves.  (2)  The  screw  pmpeller  group,  including  the  screw, 
the  aeroplane  (which  is  regarded  as  the  blade  of  a  propeller  of  infinite 
diameter),  and  apparatus  with  wings  vibrating  in  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direction  of  the  thrust.  The  action  of  all  apparatus 
in  this  group  is  based  upon  the  properties  of  the  inclined  plane. 
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(3)  The  centrifugal  pump  group,  comprising  apparatus  in  whidi  air 
attractetl  by  the  barometric  depression  formed  at  the  center  b 
prt)jectetl  outward  by  centrifugal  force  and  then  diverted  in  the 
pro|x*r  direction  by  fixeti  surfaces.  (4)  The  weather  vane  group. 
The  operation  of  apparatus  of  this  class  is  illustrated  by  experin^nts 
with  an  cioiigated  rectangle  in  rotation  about  an  axis  at  right  angles 
to  the  tlircction  of  the  air  cummt.  In  regard  to  the  study  of  the 
inclininl  plane,  Lilienthal  pointtnl  out  that  the  specific  resistance 
perienced  by  each  element  of  a  sustaiiier  wth  wings  may  be 
wenty  tinies  as  great  as  that  of  a  plane  moving  uniformly  in  a 
straight  line.    He  attributttl  this  iiu-n>ase  of  fMvssure  to  the  inertia 
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of  the  surrounding  air.  Joukovsky  explains  the  increase  by  the 
formation  of  air  waves  through  the  vibration  of  the  wings.  Goupil 
also  has  observed  that  the  mean  pressure  per  unit  of  surface  in  the 
case  of  an  alternating  and  accelerated  rotary  motion  is  greater  than 
in  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line.  He  accounts  for  the  increase, 
partly  by  the  inertia  of  masses  of  air  clinging  to  the  surfaces  and 
partly  by  the  increase  of  the  relative  velocity  of  the  current  which 
meets  each  element  of  the  surface  in  consequence  of  the  centrifugal 
acceleration. 

Riabouchinsky  began  by  studying  a  sustainer,  the  blades  of  which 
had  an  alternating  rectilinear  motion  and  subsequently  determined 
the  specific  resistance  for  uniform  circular  motion.  In  the  latter 
case,  he  finds  the  coefficient  of  resistance  equal  to  0.885.    For  the 

purpose  of  studying  the  effect  of  the  im- 
pact of  a  current  upon  a  surface  he  de- 
vised the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  31, 
Composed  of  two  planks  DD,  connected 
by  cross  ties  and  forming  a  sort  of  raft, 
which  can  descend  the  current  of  a 
stream,  guided  by  the  wire  C.  Upon  the 
raft  is  mounted  the  apparatus  shown  in 
the  enlarged  detail  illustration  of  Fig.  32, 
consisting  of  a  tube  B,  6  inches  in  diam- 
eter, with  an  indicator  E,  registering  the 
Fig.  32.    Details  of  the  Recording    pressurc  in  the  tube  upou  the  chrouograph 

cylinder  F.  B  is  L-shaped,  its  horizontal 
member  containing  a  piston  rigidly  attached  to  an  aluminum  disk 
H,12  inches  in  diameter  and  ^2  hich  thick.  The  tube  B  is  filled  with 
water  and  the  board  G  upon  which  it  rests  is  capable  of  sliding  with 
some  friction  in  grooves  cut  in  the  cross  ties.  Fig.  31.  The  post  A 
allows  the  raft  to  pass,  but  suddenly  stops  the  board  G,  the  pres- 
sure thus  produced  being  recorded  on  the  chronograph  cylinder. 

To  determine  the  components  of  the  pressure  of  an  air  current 
upon  an  inclined  plane,  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  33  is  employed. 
The  vertical  axis  A  turns  in  ball  bearings  CC,  and  can  be  fixed  in 
any  position  in  the  tube  B  by  the  screw  P.  A  plane  surface  E  is 
attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  rod,  while  the  upper  one  carries  a 
counterpoise  T  and  an  index  I.     To  the  tube  is  fitted  a  copper  circle 
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Q,  24  inches  in  diameter  and  divided  into  degrees.  The  tube  swings 
on  the  pivots  GG  and  is  brought  back  to  the  vertical  by  means  of 
a  l)eam  and  scale  pans.  By  placing  the  require<i  weight  in  the  pans, 
the  pressure  ♦  \(  rt.  M  upon  the  plane  can  be  balanced  and  measured. 
By  turning  the  axis  A  in  the  tube,  the  plate  E  can  be  caused  to 
meet  the  current  at  different  angles,  and  the  components  of  the 
pressure  for  any  given  inclination  can  be  obtained  by  turning  the 
graduated  circle  M.  Furthermore,  by  fixing  the  beam  of  the  balance 
and  unscrewing  P,  the  position  of  the  center  of  pressure  can  be 
determined,  if  the  plate  E  is 
replaced  by  a  plate  capable  of 
turning  about  the  points  C(\ 
as  shown  in  the  small  illustra- 
tion at  the  right,  Fig.  33.  It  is 
found  that  the  displacement  of 
the  center  of  pressure  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  angle  of  incidence 
depends  not  only  upon  the  dis- 
tribution of  pressure  on  the  front 
of  the  plane,  but  to  a  still  greater 
degree  uix>n  the  re<l notion  of 
pressure  at  the  back.  This  re- 
duction is  greatest  near  the  for- 
ward wlge. 

Lifting  projx^llers,  such  as 
are  employed  in  helicopters, 
have  lK*en  studietl  with  the  aid 
of  three  tyi)es  of  apparatus. 
One  of  these  is  a  miHlification 
of  Ucnanl's  doublt'  dynanjonictric  balance,  from  which  it  differs 
only  in  having  the  pro|K'ller  placeti  some  6  feet  above  the  motor. 
St)  that  it  t)perates  in  a  jK'rfectly  clear  space.  In  order  to  meas- 
ure with  precision  the  mompnt  of  resistance,  the  prti|)eUer  must 
l)e  arranged  to  drive  the  air  backwani.  The  angular  velocity  is 
measured  by  means  of  a  secomls  chnk,  which  b  started  and  stopped 
by  an  electromagnet  after  each  one  hundred  revolutions  of  the  pro- 
|K*ller.  The  projK'ller  and  motor  are  suspended  by  means  of  cords 
upon  two  pairs  of  knife-edges,  nf  whirh  one  b  paralld  and  the  other 


Fig.  33.    Appanittu  for  McMoiias  Cm 
of  Ftmmu9  om  laeliaad  Fbuw 
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perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  propeller.    This  balance  serves  for 
testing  propellers  of  from  20  inches  to  10  feet  in  diameter. 

The  second  apparatus,  Fig.  34,  is  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
model  propellers,  measuring  from  8  to  20  inches  in  diameter,  by 
determining  separately  their  thrust  and  moment  of  resistance.  In 
this  apparatus  the  axis  of  the  motor  M  is  vertical,  and  its  extension 
(the  shaft  CC)  ends  in  a  bevel  gear  transmission  D  by  which  the 

propeller  //  is  driven.  The  vertical  shaft 
C  is  free  to  rise,  sink,  and  revolve,  and 
its  weight  and  that  of  the  motor,  etc.,  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  pan  and  pulley 
system  KY.  The  whole  mechanism  is 
pivoted  on  the  knife-edge  A,  so  that  when 
the  propeller  is  revolving,  its  thrust  may 
be  measured  by  a  spring  dj'namometer, 
—  .  the  deflection  being  indicated  by  the 
^^  pointer  at  the  top.  With  this  apparatus 
very  interesting  researches  have  been 
made,  the  results  being  published  in  a 
series  of  bulletins  issued  by  the  Institute. 
The  frictional  resistance  of  the  air  to 
the  motion  of  a  surface  is  studied  with 
the  aid  of  an  apparatus  consisting  of  an 
endless  band  of  rubber,  covered  on  both 
sides  with  cloth  and  stretched  over  two 
hollow  cylinders  20  inches  in  diameter, 
the  band  itself  being  about  5  feet  wide. 
One  of  the  cylinders  is  turned  by  a  14- 
horse-power  electric  motor.  Between  the 
two  cylinders  and  between  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the  travel- 
ing band  is  a  smooth  horizontal  table  40  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide. 
Eiffel  Aerodynamometric  Laboratory.  Gustave  Eiff^el,  the  builder 
of  the  well-known  Eiffel  Tower  at  Paris,  has  carried  out  a  long  series 
of  experiments  of  considerable  value,  and  the  Eiffel  Aerodynamo- 
metric Laboratory  is  probably  the  most  important  in  France,  where 
aviation  long  since  reached  the  status  of  an  industry. 

Wind  Pressure  Experiments.  M.  Eiffel  undertook  to  procure  accu- 
rate data  concerning  wind  pressures,  in  1903.    From  the  first  platform 


Fig.  34.     Apparatus  for  Testing 
Model  Propellers 
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of  the  tower  was  suspended  a  steel  cable,  increasing  in  diameter  as 
it  approached  the  bottom.  A  device,  designed  to  be  dropped  along 
this  cable,  was  carried  on  a  frame  with  two  powerful  vertical  leaf 
springs  fixed  to  the  halves  of  two  sleeves,  placing  the  latter  under 
considerable  pressure.  Wood  liners  were  inserted  in  the  sleeves  so  that 
when  the  apparatus  reached  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  cable,  the 
conical  section  spread  the  sleeves  against  the  pressure  of  the  springs, 
which  exerted  an  effective  braking  effort.  The  frame  carries  a  recording 
drum  rotated  by  a  worm  shaft  actuated  by  a  friction  roller  on  the 
cable.  The  plane  to  be  tested  was  fixed  to  the  lower  part  of  a  stem 
free  to  move  upward  against  a  spring,  the  upper  part  of  the  stem 
carrying  a  needle  which  bore  against  the  drum.  This  heavy  apparatus 
dropped  from  a  height  of  377  feet,  and  during  311  feet  of  its  course, 
before  the  braking  action  began,  it  attained  a  velocity  of  131  feet 
per  second. 

The  air  resistance  expanded  the  accurately  calibrated  spring, 
causing  the  registering  needle  to  rise  on  the  drum,  which  rotated  at 
a  speed  proportionate  to  the  velocity  of  the  drop,  recording  the  air 
resistance  for  every  point  of  the  descent.  This  method  naturally  had 
its  limitations,  because  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  only  the  total 
resistance  offered  to  a  plane  when  falling  at  a  given  velocity.  Much 
interesting  data  was  obtained,  but  the  possibilities  of  the  apparatus 
were  soon  exhausted.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  more  practical 
results  are  obtainable  by  moving  the  surface  to  be  tested  through 
the  air,  thus  securing  conditions  more  closely  approaching  the  normal, 
but  there  are  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  extending  this  line  of 
research  and  making  accurate  observations,  that  Eiffel  found  it  neces- 
sary to  follow  the  lead  of  Maxim  and  other  experimenters  by  employ- 
ing stationary  surfaces  in  a  current  of  air. 

In  order  to  obtain  accurate  data  in  this  manner,  the  plane  must 
be  in  a  cylinder  of  air  of  sufficient  diameter  to  avoid  influencing  the 
outer  stream  lines  by  its  pressure.  The  surface  tested  must  not  be 
too  small  and  it  was  found  that  the  diameter  of  the  air  current 
should  not  be  less  than  5  feet.  The  installation,  which  has  been  in 
use  for  some  time,  is  located  in  a  building  adjoining  the  Eiffel  Tower 
and  is  shown  in  section  iri  Fig.  35.  It  consists  of  a  Sirocco  ventilator 
1 1  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  fan  G,  5  feet  9  inches  in  diameter,  which, 
with  its  masonry  setting,  has  a  total  height  of  18  feet.    The  venti- 
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lator  is  driven  hy  a  7()-horse-power  electric  motor  //,  at  a  qieed  of 
40  to  20()  r.p.m.,  hy  means  of  which  the  velocity  of  a  c>iinder  of 
air  5  feet  in  diameter  may  Ix"  vari<»<l  from  16  to  65  feet  per  second. 
The  air  refei\er  or  collector  li  is  built  up  of  a  wood  frame  covered 
with  ruhlKT  haII(H)n  fabric;  its  largest  diameter  is  10  feet  or  just 
double  the  aperture,  and  its  length  is  about  8  feet.    The  object  of 
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this  coUe<-tor  is  to  provide  a  slight  ct>nii)rt>^ion  of  the  air,  so  as  to 
favdi  th.  r.  j;ularity  of  the  stream  lin«».  However,  if  the  air  were 
drawn  through  an  unobstructed  aperture,  the  horizontal  column 
would  l)e  broken  up  into  a  mass  of  whiris.  so  that  to  obtain  perfectly 
parallel  stn*am  lines,  the  opening  is  fitted  with  a  grid  J,  which  b 
shown  in  Fig.  'M\,  built  up  of  thin  skwet  metal  similar  to  a  honeycomb 
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automobile  radiator,  each  cell  being  4  inches  square  by  10  inches 
long.  These  dimensions  were  not  based  upon  any  settled  data,  but 
were  first  adopted  experimentally  and  retained  after  proving  satis- 
factory in  operation.  Opposite  this  grid  is  the  short  cone  F,  Fig.  35, 
around  the  opening  of  the  tunnel,  at  the  end  of  which  is  placed  the 
ventilator,  the  distance  between  the  two  apertures  being  11  feet 


Fig.  37.     Detailed  View  of  Monoplane  Model  under  Test  at  the  Eiffel  Laboratory 

9  inches.  It  was  noticed  at  first  that  the  air  broke  up  into  whirls 
immediately  in  front  of  the  aperture  so  that  it  was  covered  with  a 
wire  netting  having  a  mesh  of  .39  inch,  another  wire  netting  being 
placed  about  3  feet  in  the  tunnel.  With  this  arrangement,  the  air 
current  is  so  perfectly  cylindrical  that  when  traveling  at  the  highest 
velocity  there  is  not  the  slightest  draft  in  the  experimental  room. 
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This  room  CC  is  in  the  shape  of  a  T  i^-ith  one  part  parallel  to 
the  side  of  the  building.  It  contains  a  table  with  the  recording  instru- 
ments and  a  switch boartl.  The  weighing  machine  E  for  measuring  the 
wind  pressure  is  on  a  platform  suspended  from  an  upper  story.  The 
plane  Z>  to  be  tested  is  attached  at  its  center  to  a  piece  hinging  on 
the  end  of  a  horizontal  rod.  Fig.  36,  and  is  also  attached  to  a  sliding 
piece,  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  37,  capable  of  being  fixed  by  a  set  screw 
a  few  inches  along  the  rod,  so  that  the  plane  can  be  turned  round  180 
degrees  and  fixed  in  any  position.  The  horizontal  rod  is  clamped  in 
a  sleeve  at  the  bottom  of  a  vertical,  cast-steel  rod  containetl  in  a 
copper  casing  of  larger  diameter,  and  presenting  a  l^eveled  edge  in 
the  axis  of  the  stream  lines,  so  as  to  offer  the  minimum  resistance. 
The  vertical  rod  is  bolted  to  the  platform  of  the  weighing  machine, 
which  is  carried  on  two  sets  of  knife-etiges,  one  set  turned  downward 
and  the  other  upward.  This  is  necessary  for  measuring  the  pressure 
when  the  plane  is  incline<l  up  or  down.  The  platform  i>  made  to 
rest  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  knife-edges  by  shortening  or  lengthening 
the  hkI  from  the  platform  to  the  cross  beam  by  means  of  a  cam. 
and  when  not  in  use  the  platform  is  raised  to  bring  the  knife-e<lges 
out  of  contact  with  the  grooves  by  a  lever  ^*nth  a  counterweight. 
This  weighing  machine,  which  was  constructed  especially  for  the 
installation,  is  sensitive  to  half  a  gramme. 

In  testing  a  plane,  the  equilibrium  is  obtained  by  weighting  the 
balantv  with  the  knife-edges  alternately  in  their  grooves,  l)efore  the 
air  current  is  passed  tlirough  the  experimental  room.  The  latter  is 
then  traversed  by  a  current  of  given  velocity,  determined  by  the 
speed  of  the  ventilator,  as  regulated  by  the  rheostat.  This  velocity 
Is  gauged  by  a  manometer  communicating  In'tween  the  air  ciirn'nt 
and  the  still  air  of  the  outer  shtnl,  and  also  by  a  I'itot  luU-  plattti 
in  the  current  and  connected  with  a  manometer  which  also  com- 
municates with  the  still  air.  Results  an*  further  verified  by  various 
anemometers  and  the  tlifferences  between  the  two  are  so  small  as  to 
be  inappnx-iable  fn>m  the  viewpoint  of  general  results. 

Having  ascertained  the  air  velocity,  the  balance  b  again  weighted 
with  the  knife-<*dges  in  contact,  first  on  one  side  aini  then  on  the 
other,  and  the  plane  is  then  turne<l  1S4)  degrees,  whita  the  equiUbrium 
is  efTeitt"*!  on  the  ct>rresi)<)nding  edges.  Tliese  operatimis  |xt>vide 
three  ecjuations  for  determining  the  total  pressure,  the  directioQ,  aod 
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the  center  of  pressure.  Another  method  of  determining  the  center  of 
pressure  consists  in  placing  the  plane  vertically  between  the  points 
of  two  rods,  the  ends  of  the  plane  being  drilled  so  that  it  may  be 
held  in  any  position.  The  plane  is  secured  by  a  clip  on  the  lower 
rod,  to  which  is  fixed  a  circular  plate  of  wood  with  the  angles  marked 
on  the  edge  and  corresponding  with  marks  on  the  fixed  frame.  When 
exposed  to  the  air  current,  the  plane  pivots  round  more  or  less, 
according  to  its  curvature,  and  the  angle  is  read  off  to  give  its  center 
of  pressure.  This  method  might  be  expected  to  lack  precision,  but 
the  results  agree  with  those  provided  by  the  weighing  machine. 

For  ascertaining  the  wind  pressure  at  different  parts  of  the 
plane,  the  instruments  employed  are  a  Fitot  tube  and  a  Schultze 
micromanometer,  and  it  is  mounted  on  a  frame  sliding  on  rails  to 
allow  of  its  being  brought  in  front  of  the  aperture.  Any  desired 
inclination  is  obtained  by  means  of  wires,  and  the  plane  itself  is 
drilled  with  a  number  of  holes  which  are  filled  with  screws  flush 
with  the  surface.  At  the  point  where  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the 
pressure,  the  screw  is  removed  and  replaced  by  a  threaded  plug.  On 
the  side  subjected  to  the  wind  pressure  the  plug  is  flush  with  the 
surface,  while  on  the  other  side  it  carries  a  rubber  tube  connected 
with  the  micromanometer.  The  pressure  can  thus  be  obtained  at 
any  point  on  either  side  of  the  plane.  Highly  interesting  data  have 
been  obtained  with  this  apparatus,  and  as  evidence  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  method  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  sum  of  the  pressures 
obtained  over  the  surface  corresponds  exactly  with  the  total  given 
by  the  weight  bridge.  It  is  thus  possible  to  obtain  the  center  of 
pressure,  the  total  pressure,  and  the  pressure  at  any  given  point  on 
either  side  of  the  plane.  Another  valuable  factor  is  the  disturbance 
of  the  stream  lines  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  plane.  This  is 
ascertained  by  attaching  light  filaments  to  the  plane  or  to  fine  wires, 
and  by  observing  their  movements  it  is  possible  to  sketch  plans  of 
the  air  whirls  around  and  behind  the  plane. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  experiments  with  a  fixed  surface  in 
a  current  of  air  have  little  practical  value  for  purposes  of  aviation, 
for  the  reason  that  these  conditions  are  contrary  to  those  governing 
the  flight  of  aeroplanes.  The  experiments  are  carried  out  under  one 
of  many  conditions,  and  this  one  is  met  with  only  when  the  aero- 
plane is  at  a  ^andstill  against  the  wind.    It  is  obvious,  however, 
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that  this  one  conditit.n  constitutes  the  basic  principle  of  flight,  and 
no  other  factor  can  be  introduced  beyond  providing  devices  for  giWng 
stability  to  the  machines.  Confirmation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  Eitfel  tests  have  demonstrated  that  the  best  com- 
promise between  Uft  and  resistance  lies  in  a  flattened  curve  similar 
to  that  adopted  by  certain  aeroplane  makers  after  years  of  costly 
exix?rimenting. 

Results  of  Research  in  N'arious  Laboratories.  It  will  be  apparent 
from  the  foregoing  that  it  is  the  precise  methods  of  the  scientist  that 
will  eventually  place  flying  on  a  successful  commercial  basis.  As  in 
all  other  branches  of  engineering,  the  theorists  and  the  physicbts 
j)oint  the  way  that  leads  the  practical  man  to  the  definite  solution  of 
j>erplexing  problems,  and  in  this  aviation  differs  in  no  respect  from 
any  other  art  or  science.  The  determination  of  the  fundamental 
( haracteristics  of  air  flow  and  air  pressure  on  different  kinds  of  sur- 
faces and  forms  has  led  without  doubt  to  a  quicker  and  surer  success 
in  actual  aeroplane  flight,  but  it  is  qualitative  rather  than  quanti- 
tative results  that  have  been  obtained  so  far.  Up  to  the  present,  few 
if  any  experiments  in  measuring  the  actual  values  of  pressures  on 
-urfaces  have  been  conducted  on  full-sized  aeroplanes.  The  results 
that  have  In^en  obtained  come  chiefly  from  extensive  indoor  labora- 
tory exix'riments  conducted  on  planes  and  shapes  of  small  size,  often 
t)nly  one-thou.sandth  the  size  of  the  planes  used  on  successful  machines, 
'  <1  in  connection  with  the  investigations  of  the  Kutchino 
....  i...,A  laboratories  just  described.  But  these  small-scale  experi- 
ments in  most  eases  ha\e  been  performetl  with  great  care  and  refine- 
ment, and  from  tli<  ir  n-ults  there  have  been  established  tin  following 
empirical  and  fundamentally  im{X)rtant  laws  and  equations: 

{\)  The  air  pressure  on  any  plane  or  shape  varies,  within  the 
range  of  speed  u.sed  in  flight,  substantially  as  the  square  of  the  velocity 
lud  dirtt'tly  as  the  size  of  the  surface.  For  the  simple^  caae — a  flat 
plane  placed  normal  to  the  air  stream — the  air  pressure  P  may  be 
expressed  as 

u  li.  I .    I  is  the  surface  area,  I'  the  velocity  of  the  mo\ing  air  agMMt 

the  fixed  surface,  or  conversely,  of  the  mo\nng  surface  against  still 

ind  .1  a  numerical  constant  or  coefficient,  the  mean  value  ol 
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which  may  be  taken  as  .003  when  A  is  expressed  in  square  feet  and 
V  in  miles  per  hour.  The  methods  employed  in  finding  this  and  the 
various  values  given  it  by  different  investigators  are  described  on 
pages  33-35.  This  is  an  empirical  relation,  derived  from  the  results  of 
the  numerous  experiments  in  question,  and  upon  it  is  based  practi- 
cally all  of  the  theory  of  aerodynamics  that  finds  application  in 
actual  practice. 

(2)  Air  passing  a  surface,  or  conversely,  a  surface  moving 
through  air,  causes  a  frictional  drag  on  the  surface  which  varies 
almost  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  and  directly  as  the  length  of 
the  surface. 

Many  formulas  have  been  proposed,  some  based  on  experimental 
data  and  some  on  theoretical  conclusions,  but  they  differ  widely  from 
one  another,  and  the  Value  of  this  skin  friction  is  still  a  subject  of 
controversy,  many  experts  claiming  that  it  is  negligible;  many  others 
that  it  is  of  considerable  value.  Here  is  a  branch  of  aerodynamics 
still  open  to  investigation,  although  the  excellent  results  of  Professor 
Zahm's  experiments  seem  almost  conclusive  evidence  of  the  large 
value  of  frictional  resistance. 

(3)  The  pressure  on  an  inclined  flat  plane  varies  with  the  angle  of 
inclination  to  the  air  stream  but  bears  a  fixed  relation  to  the  pressure 
on  the  same  plane,  when  placed  normal  to  the  air  stream.  If  it  be 
assumed  that  P  is  normal  pressure  and  Pi  is  pressure  acting  on  a 
plane  when  it  is  inclined  below  normal,  at  an  angle  a  above  the 
horizontal,  then  this  fixed  relation  between  P  and  Pj  may  be  expressed 
as 

p_p       2  sing 
1  +  sin^  a 

This  is  known  as  Duchemin's  formula,  and  has  been  verified 
again  and  again  by  actual  laboratory  experiments  on  small  flat 
planes,  the  Wright  Brothers  stating  that  after  having  attempted  to 
verify  all  of  the  old  formulas  they  found  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
beginning  their  experiments,  their  investigations  showed  that  this 
was  practically  the  only  one  of  its  kind  of  any  value.  A  very  simple 
approximate  relation  suggested  by  Eiffel  is  P=Pfis.  The  normal 
pressure  P  may  be  determined  for  any  plane  at  any  velocity  by  the 
relation  of  P=KAV^,  this  pressure  being  gradually  reduced  as  the 
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y)lane  is  inclined  to  a  value  Pi,  corresponding  to  tiiat  angle 
of  inclination. 

(4)  The  pressure  on  arched  planes  is  much  greater  than  on  flat 
planes,  and  may  be  equated  to  the  value  of  the  pressure  on  a  flat 
plane  of  larger  area,  ^^^lereas  in  inclined  flat  planes  the  pressure  Pi 
is  always  jxTpendicular  to  the  plane,  on  inclined  curved  planes  at 
low  angles  Pi  is  inclined  in  front  of  the  perpendicular  to  the  chord 
of  the  plane.  Unlike  flat  planes,  the  pressure  on  curved  planes  can 
not  be  reduced  to  an  intelligible  formula  and,  therefore,  in  order  to 
determine  the  pressure  on  curved  planes,  resort  must  be  had  to 
tables  of  air  pressures  obtained  from  tables  of  actual  measurements 
on  test  surfaces  and  not  to  any  formulas  based  on  such  measure- 
ments. The  pressure  Pj  on  curved  planes  is  usually  tabulated  as 
some  percentage  of  the  normal  pressure  P.   It  is  in  the  determination 

f  the  pressures  on  curved  surfaces  that  the  results  of  aerodynamical 
xperiments  on  small  surfaces  have  been  of  the  greatest  value  in 
(Toplane  design.     Lilienthal,  Wright,  Prandtl,  EitFel,  Maxim,  and 

^tanton  have  all  made  determinations  for  curved  planes  that  have 

found  wide  practical  application. 

(5)  On  curved  planes,  as  well  as  on  flat  planes,  the  total  pres- 
ure  Pi,  acting  on  the  plane  when  the  latter  is  inclined  at  an  angle  a 

may  be  resolved  into  a  vertical  component  L  and  a  horizontal  com- 
ponent I).  The  com[>onent  L  is  termed  the  lift  and  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  aeroplane,  while  /)  is  termed  the  drift  and  is  the 
dynamic  resbtance  to  motion  oven onit  by  the  thrust  of  the  propeller. 

(G)  On  curvtnl  planes,  as  the  depth  or  amount  of  cur\'ature  op 
arching  is  increased,  the  drift  resistance  increases.  In  other  words, 
flatter  planes  have  less  resistance  than  more  highly  arched  surfaces, 
this  being  illustrated  by  the  use  of  very  flat  planes  in  high-speed 
iiia<  hlnes.  The  exjKTimental  results  of  Professor  Prandtl  of  Got- 
iiii^.n  are  particularly  definite  on  this  point. 

(7)  On  curved  planes,  as  the  aspect  ratio,  or  ratio  of  span  of 

honl,  is  increased,  the  lift  increases  greatly  for  the  same 

.....     ....ill  Eiffel  and  Pnuultl  have  amply  verified  this,  and  it  is 

lie  of  the  most  essential  {mints  of  successful  aeroplane  design. 

(.S)  Experiments  show  that  on  a  plane  there  exists  a  point  at 
which  nil  the  pn-ssures  on  the  plane  may  Ih»  eimsidered  as  CfHloeil- 
trat<-(l  without  clisturbing  tlu-  ffiiiililirlutii     'Phi-,  itnti-r  of  action  of 
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the  forces  is  termed  the  "center  of  pressure."  On  flat  planes,  the 
center  of  pressure  moves  steadily  forward  from  the  center  of  the 
plane  to  a  point  near  the  front  edge,  as  the  plane  is  inclined  from 
the  normal  or  90-degree  position  to  zero,  or  horizontal.  On  curved 
planes  a  totally  different  action  is  observed.  The  center  of  pressure 
moves  steadily  forward  from  the  center  of  figure  to  a  point  about  one- 
third  the  width  of  the  plane  from  the  front  edge,  as  the  inclination 
is  reduced  from  90  degrees  to  15  degrees,  but  at  this  point  it  turns 
abruptly  and  moves  rapidly  to  the  rear,  passing  the  center  of  figure 
at  about  5  degrees, 

(9)  Experiments  in  aerodynamic  laboratories  have  further 
enabled  forms  of  least  resistance  to  motion  to  be  determined,  and  show 
what  kind  of  torpedo  or  fusiform  shapes  give  the  least  disturbance 
of  the  air  streams. 

(10)  Experiments  on  propellers  have  added  immensely  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  branch  of  aerodynamics,  and  have  enabled  air 
propellers  to  be  designed  that  give  a  higher  efficiency  than  is 
obtained  in  marine  practice.  The  French  propeller  manufacturing 
companies  have  had  extensive  and  elaborate  experiments  conducted 
with  full-size  propellers  and  have  used  the  results  to  great  advantage. 

(11)  The  experimental  photographing  of  the  action  of  air 
streams  on  different  planes  and  shapes  has  been  a  valuable  contribution 
to  aerodynamics  and  holds  promise  of  becoming  a  field  of  much  larger 
results  within  the  next  few  years. 

The  foregoing  are  the  fundamental  qualitative  results.  In  many 
cases,  the  values  of  different  experimenters  for  the  same  thing  show 
wide  variations.  In  determinations  of  the  constant  K,  for  example, 
as  already  referred  to  in  detail,  various  widely-differing  values  have 
been  obtained,  and  many  other  differences  are  found.  The  quanti- 
tative results  of  experiments  in  aerodynamics  are  as  yet  not  fixed, 
and  it  must  be  conceded  that  until  reliable  numerical  values  are 
obtained,  the  precise  engineering  design  that  is  looked  forward  to  is 
hardly  possible,  even  though  excellent  approximations  may  be  made. 

Methods  of  Experimenting  on  Test  Surfaces.  The  chief  sources 
of  error  or  difference  in  the  experiments  conducted  thus  far  appear  to 
be  in  the  methods  of  conducting  the  experiments  and  the  size  of  the 
planes  used.  Whether  size  of  surface  has  any  effect  on  the  nature  of 
the  pressures  or  their  unit  values  is  a  problem  in  aerodynamics  that  is 
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still  to  be  solved.  Many  claim  that  the  majority  of  experiments  have 
been  coiulucte<l  on  such  small  test  surfaces  that  their  results  are  of 
little  value.  Like  all  other  aerotlynamical  problems,  the  answer  ia 
to  be  found  in  experiment  only.  There  are  five  different  methods  of 
conducting  experiments  on  test  surfaces  or  models.    These  are: 

(1)  Dmpping  the  surface  from  a  height  in  open  air  or  a  dosed 
room,  as  already  descril)ed  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Eiffel 
and  Kutchino  lalx)ratories. 

(2)  Attaching  the  surface  to  a  carriage  moved  on  rails,  as  done 
by  Professor  Prandtl  at  Frankfort;  or  sliding  down  a  long  incline*! 
railway,  as  performed  by  Signor  Canovetti  in  Italy. 

(3)  Mounting  the  surface  and  testing  apparatus  on  an  aut<>- 
mobile  and  driving  at  high  speeds,  taking  careful  record  of  the  pres- 
sures, as  employed  to  great  advantage  by  M.  Elsnault  Pelterie, 
builder  of  the  II.  E.  P.  monoplane,  some  years  ago  in  France. 

(4)  By  means  of  a  whirling  table  or  large  rotating  arm  at  the 
other  end  of  which  are  carried  the  forms  or  planes  to  be  tested. 
The  first  aerodynamic  testing  apparatus,  the  old  H-foot  whirling  arm 
of  House,  used  in  1758,  was  of  this  type.  Later  Lilienthal,  Mont- 
gomery', I^ngley,  Uenard.  and  Maxim  used  it  to  determine  pressures 
on  planes,  the  action  of  the  air  in  front  of  a  plane,  and  to  test  pro- 
pellers. 

(5)  By  a  wind  tunnel,  of  which  there  are  three  princi|>iil  kinds. 
In  the  first,  used  by  Eiffel,  Pnuultl,  and  Maxim,  a  huge  fan  blow*s 
air  into  a  restrictwl  i)assageway,  and  the  air  is  then  cx)nductetl 
through  various  screens  and  chaml)ers  until  it  issues  past  the  test 
surfatvs  in  a  more  or  less  uniform,  steady  current.  At  Gdttingen, 
the  elalK)rate  character  of  the  air  passageway  and  screens  renders  the 
air  stream  practically  perfect  in  its  evenness  of  flow  as  it  passes  the 
test  planes.  In  the  second  type  of  wind  tunnel,  the  air  is  drawn  in 
past  the  test  surfaces  by  a  ix)werful  fan  placed  behind  them.  This 
is  designed  to  avoid  the  "churne*!"  air  that  is  exhausted  from  a  fan 
«»r  prt)|H-ller.  Dr.  Stanton  in  England,  and  Professor  /iihm  and 
(flenn  11.  Curtiss  in  this  c«>untry,  use  wiml  tunnels  of  this  type. 
The  thinl  ty|H'  ctin.sists  of  a  fan  blowing  air  tlirough  a  chamber  and 
screens  as  U'ftire.  but  at  the  end  of  the  chamber  is  a  nonle  whieh 
contracts  the  >trejim  and  greatly  increases  its  veltxity.  M.  Rateau 
has  us<nl  a  wiml  tuiitirl  of  this  tyf>e  in  his  laboratory  at  Pans. 
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Pressure  Measuring  Methods.  The  actual  devices  for  measuring 
the  pressure  vary  greatly  with  the  diflFerent  experimenters,  and  this, 
no  doubt,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  variations  observed  in  their 
results.  Pressure  gauges,  hydraulic  apparatus,  aerodynamic  balances 
of  great  sensitiveness,  pendulum  devices  capable  of  very  exact  cali- 
bration, graphic  records  on  cylinders  by  movable  pointers,  electrical 
contact  devices,  and  comparison  systems  with  standard  flat  planes, 
are  some  of  the  many  methods  employed.  To  measure  the  actual 
velocity  of  the  air  stream,  anemometers  are  employed,  and  are  either 
of  the  rotary  cup  type  (recording  on  dials),  or  of  the  pressure  type, 
in  which  the  pressure  of  a  surface  acts  through  a  spring  and  operates 
a  large  pointer. 

Only  recently,  the  great  differences  between  conditions  of  air 
pressure  and  air  flow  inside  a  room  and  out  in  the  open  have  been 
recognized.  The  air  in  a  closed  room  is  perfectly  quiet  and  lacks  the 
characteristics  of  turbulent  motion  of  the  open  air — characteristics 
that  very  likely  have  much  to  do  with  the  pressures  on  the  surface 
of  an  aeroplane.  Although  a  simple  means  of  determining  air  pres- 
sures, the  wind  tunnel  only  slightly  approximates  flight  conditions, 
and  many  of  the  results  obtained  by  this  method  of  experiment  are 
seriously  open  to  question.  Whirling  arms  if  small  or  if  rotated  at 
too  high  a  velocity  cause  the  air  about  them  to  assume  a  rotation, 
and  thus  render  the  results  of  the  experiments  inexact.  Movement 
in  a  straight  line  in  the  open  air  is  now  recognized  as  the  best  means 
of  experiment  in  aerodynamics,  and  the  one  that  holds  the  greatest 
promise  of  establishing  fully  and  exactly  the  laws  of  flight. 

Eiffel  Experiments.  ]\I.  Eiffel  has  already  taken  a  long  step  in 
advance  over  the  usual  form  of  experiments  with  small  test  surfaces. 
In  his  splendidly  equipped  laboratory  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  Paris, 
he  has  made  determinations  on  reduced  reproductions  of  actual  aero- 
plane types — models  equipped  with  propellers,  motors,  and  running 
gear  built  to  an  exact  scale.  Despite  their  small  scale,  these  experi- 
ments have  proved  to  be  among  the  most  valuable  so  far  and  have 
enabled  M.  Eiffel  to  lay  down  many  more  fundamental  laws  that 
have  a  direct  and  important  bearing  on  aeroplane  design.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  facts  he  has  brought  out  is  that  when  two  identical 
planes  are  superimposed,  as  on  a  biplane,  the  lift  per  unit  of  surface 
is  less  than  if  the  same  surface  be  used  as  a  monoplane.  These  signifi- 
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cant  results  show  that  as  the  distance  between  the  planes  is  increased 
from  two-thirds  to  threc-thinls  and  to  four-thirfls  of  the  depth,  the 
corresponding  re<luction  of  unit  pressure  due  to  placing;  the  two  pUnes 
one  over  the  other  is  05  per  cent,  70  per  cent,  and  75  per  cent,  re- 
specti  vfl\ .  I  le  has  also  made  extensive  measurements  on  model  wings 
of  eighteen  different  aeroplane  types,  making  especially  complete 
measurements  on  okkIcIs  of  the  H.  E.  V.  and  Xieup<jrt  monoplanes. 
His  investigations  on  the  distribution  of  pressure  over  a  plane 
show  definitely  that  the  pressure  at  the  front  edge  is  ver>'  much 
higher  than  most  aeroplane  constructors  suppose,  and  that  at  the 
rear  it  is  very  low,  often  having  a  negative  value,  i.e.,  the  air  is 
pressing  on  the  upper  surface  instead  of  the  lower. 

American  Experimental  Research,  rnfortunately,  there  are 
few,  if  any,  wt'lInquippiMl  lal)oratories  in  this  country,  such  as  are 
to  be  found  in  Germany,  France,  and  Russia,  and  which  have  proved 
of  such  enormous  value  to  the  various  industries  of  those  countries, 
as  well  as  to  the  aert:)plane  designer.  Aerodynamic  research  is 
accordingly  confine<l  largely  to  the  efforts  of  private  investigators 
and  to  the  aeroplane  building  companies,  very  little  having  been 
done  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  since  I^ngley's  death.  Con- 
sequently, the  results  are  seldom  publishe<l,  the  companies  naturallv 
employing  the  data  in  connection  with  their  own  machine> 

^//r^xv  iMhoratnry.  C'urtiss  has  established  an  aerodynamical 
lalM)ratory  at  his  factory  in  Ilammondsport,  New  York,  and  this 
will  doubtless  Im"  added  to  until  it  iHt-onjes  one  of  the  most  valuable 
ill  ill.  roiiiitry.  A  wind  tunnel  has  been  built  and  was  use<l  experi- 
nuMilall\  for  the  first  time  in  the  fall  of  191 1  for  studies  of  the  stream 
lines  alxmt  the  wings  and  iMnly  of  the  new  Curtiss  hydroaeroplane, 
a  small  in<Klcl  Iwing  employe<l  for  the  purpose.  This  tunnel  b  of 
the  suction  tj'pe.  a  :i<)-inch  electric  suction  fan  drawing  air  through 
a  s<«reen  at  the  op{K)site  cud,  while  win<lows  inserteti  in  the  tube 
pennit  of  observation  of  the  action  of  the  mtxlel,  smoke  being  intn>- 
duce<l  into  the  tunnel  to  make  the  actbn  of  the  stream  lines  of  the 
model  more  apparent.  The  air  enters  the  screen  at  a  part  of  the 
room  fre<«  from  obstructions  ami  well  aljove  the  floor,  a  fine  silk 
threat!  sus|>cndc<l  in  the  current  shtjwing  a  deviation  of  but  a  small 
fraction  of  a  degree  from  exact  parallelism  with  the  walls  of  the  tun- 
nel.   Two  metluMis  have  been  employed  by  Curtiss  to  delineate  the 
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stream  lines  of  the  air  current  flowing  past  the  model  inside  the  tube. 
One  is  the  introduction  of  smoke  already  mentioned,  and  the  other 
is  to  attach  a  silk  thread  to  a  fine  wire  and  hold  it  at  different  points 
about  the  model.  Both  models  show  the  flow  at  all  parts  of  the 
current  except  where  the  eddies  are  so  violent  as  to  make  the  thread 
flutter  and  the  smoke  streams  break  and  lose  their  identity.  The 
thread  is  more  convenient  to  use  than  the  smoke,  but  if  too  long 
will  not  accurately  coincide  with  the  stream  line,  owing  to  the  effect 
of  tension.  The  smoke  coincides  with  the  direction  of  flow  at  all 
points  and,  as  Professor  Marey  has  demonstrated,  may  even  indicate 
the  velocity  at  all  parts  of  the  current,  if  the  smoke  streams  be 
emitted  from  nozzles  vibrating  at  a  known  rate  transversely  to  the 
current.  In  this  case,  the  smoke  streams  are  wavy  and  show  by 
the  number  of  waves  per  inch  the  speed  of  the  current  at  the  point 
of  observation.  The  number  of  waves  per  inch  may  be  readily 
counted  on  a  photograph  of  the  model  showing  the  smoke  streams 
surrounding  it.  Indeed,  the  velocity  and  direction  of  flow  for  an 
entire  longitudinal  section  of  the  current  about  the  model  may  be 
realized  at  a  glance  from  a  photograph  of  this  kind. 

Various  methods  of  producing  satisfactory  smoke  lines  have  been 
experimented  wath  by  Curtiss.  At  first,  air  was  drawn  over  the 
surface  of  ammonia  in  a  bottle,  thence  over  hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
second  bottle,  and  then  through  holes  in  a  tube  placed  across  the 
current,  but  the  vapor  thus  produced  is  pale  and  requires  good  light- 
ing in  the  dark  wind  tunnel  to  render  it  distinct  enough  for  easy 
observation  and  photographing.  The  absolute  velocity  of  the  air 
in  the  Curtiss  wind  tunnel  was  found  to  be  25  miles  per  hour  at 
the  center  of  the  current,  the  relative  velocity  at  different  parts  of  a 
section  of  the  current  being  ascertained  by  observing  the  deflection 
produced  upon  a  straight  exploring  wire  10  inches  long  suspended 
from  a  horizontal  wire  fixed  transversely  to  the  stream.  ^Mien  the 
point  of  suspension  of  the  exploring  wire  was  moved  across  the 
tunnel,  the  suspended  wire  was  deflected  less  and  less  as  it  advanced 
from  the  mid-section  toward  the  lateral  wall.  The  impact  pressure 
of  the  air  against  the  wire  is  proportional  to  its  displacement  along 
any  longitudinal  line  of  the  current.  Hence,  the  velocity  is  as  the 
square  root  of  such  displacement.  In  this  manner,  the  speed  of  the 
current  was  observed  to  decline  about  2  per  cent  from  mid-stream 
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tx>  within  2  inches  of  the  lateral  wall,  the  tunnel  being  rectangular 
in  form,  and  not  cylindrical  as  are  those  employed  in  the  Continental 
laboratories. 

Curtiss  also  carried  out  some  very  practical  tests  in  connec- 
tion with  the  types  of  hydroaeroplane  produced  in  1911,  as  well 
as  the  regular  mixlels.  These  included  tests  of  the  stresses  in  the 
stay  wires  of  all  the  panels  of  the  main  sustaining  surfaces  of  the 
standard  Curtiss  biplane,  in  order  to  compare  them  ^^'ith  those  deter- 
mined by  a)mputation  and  graphical  construction.  For  this  purpose, 
the  aeroplane  was  turned  upside  down  and  supported  at  its  cent«*. 
The  entire  main  planes  were  then  loaded  with  sand,  distributed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  in  the  guy  wires  the  same  stresses  as 
are  caused  by  flight.  When  subjected  to  full  stress,  each  v^ire  was 
tested  by  means  of  a  pair  of  tension  tongs.  The  jaws  of  these  tongs 
have  slots  to  pass  over  the  wire  to  be  tested  and  they  grip  it  firmly 
when  the  slots  are  closed  by  tightening  screws.  \Mien  the  jaws 
were  thus  attached  to  a  wire  under  stress,  the  handles  of  the  tongs 
were  drawn  together  just  sufficient  to  cause  the  small  piece  of  wire 
between  the  two  points  of  attachment  to  slacken,  showing  that  it 
was  no  longer  under  stress.  The  force  acting  on  the  long  handles 
was  then  measured  by  a  spring  balance,  the  tension  in  the  wire 
being  found  directly  as  the  product  of  the  force  indicated  by  the 
spring  balance  multiplied  by  the  leverage,  i.  e.,  the  ratio  of  the 
distances  from  the  pivot  of  the  tongs  to  the  spring  balance  and  to 
the  wire  under  test. 

It  had  Inn-n  sho\Mi  previously  by  anah'sb  and  graphic  statistics, 
that  in  a  biplane  whose  surfaces  have  practically  a  uniform  running 
load  from  center  to  cither  wing  tip,  as  may  be  roughly  assumed  to 
be  true  in  ordinar>'  practice,  the  stress  in  the  outward  and  upward- 
sloping  stays  of  the  end  panels,  or  wing  tips,  represents  but  one- 
fourth  as  nuich  tension  as  the  corresponding  wires  in  the  second 
panels  fmm  the  end,  while  those  wires  which  slope  ootward  and 
downward  sustain  no  material  tension  due  to  pressure  on  the  con- 
cave side  of  the  wings,  though  they  may  be  very  severely  strained 
when  the  machine  is  jolting  over  rough  ground.  In  the  third  section 
fmm  either  wing  tip,  known  as  the  engine  section,  the  tension  in 
the  guy  wires  and  oblique  stay  rods  is  still  greater,  being  more  than 
fe  times  tlie  tension  in  tlie  wires  of  the  end  panels. 
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Though  the  tests  were  made  for  practical  rather  than  scientific 
purposes,  the  stresses  were  found  to  increase  from  the  wing  ends  to 
the  engine  section  approximately  as  indicated  by  theory.  It  was 
observed  also  that  each  wire  had  a  large  factor  of  safety,  ranging 
from  about  10  to  30.  Curtiss  then  added  his  weight  of  150  pounds 
to  one  wing  tip,  while  an  assistant  of  equal  weight  stood  on  the 
other  wing  end.  The  stress  in  the  wires  of  the  second  panel  was 
then  doubled. 

Other  tests  were  made  on  the  ribs  of  the  main  planes,  and  it 
was  noticed  that  they  were  sprung  by  the  load  of  sand  sufficiently 
to  change  the  tension  perceptibly  in  the  fore-and-aft  diagonal  wires. 
A  panel  of  the  main  planes  was  placed  upside  down  with  its  spars 
resting  on  the  trestles  placed  transversely  to  the  ribs.  When  uni- 
formly loaded  with  sand  weighing  ten  times  the  usual  pressure  on 
the  wings,  the  latter  collapsed,  due  to  breakage  of  the  ribs.  From 
these  various  tests,  it  was  concluded  that  the  weakest  part  of  the 
machine  had  a  factor  of  safety  of  ten,  i.  e.,  it  would  not  give  way 
until  subjected  to  ten  times  the  stresses  usually  encountered  in 
ordinary  flight. 

In  addition  to  the  tongs  referred  to,  two  other  contrivances  were 
devised  for  testing  the  tension  of  aeroplane  wires,  one  being  an 
instrument  for  giving  the  pitch  of  the  wire  under  vibration,  while 
tk%  other  was  an  instrument  for  showing  the  lateral  displacement 
■^HMhe  wire  by  a  given  force,  from  which  the  tension  could  be  read 
in  a  reference  table  or  along  a  specially-designed  index  scale,  all  of 
the  instruments  in  question  being  developed  by  Curtiss  experiment- 
ing in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Zahm. 

With  all  that  is  being  done  in  these  and  numerous  other  labora- 
tories, the  subject  has  been  scarcely  more  than  touched  upon,  though 
the  investigations  already  carried  out  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  scientific  construction  of  the  aeroplane.  With  the  cumulative 
data  gained  by  numerous  experimenters,  it  will  doubtless  be  possible 
in  the  course  of  comparatively  few  years  to  solve  problems  the  solu- 
tion of  which  at  present  seems  very  far  in  the  future,  and  that  other- 
wise might  never  be  definitely  settled. 
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TYPES  OF  AEROPLANES 

PART  I 


STANDARD  TYPES 

General  Survey.  In  \  iew  of  the  fact  that  aeroplane  design  can 
hanll\'  be  said  to  have  progressed  l)eyond  its  inception,  it  may  appear 
to  be  somewhat  of  a  misnomer  to  refer  to  standard  types.  There 
are,  however,  a  certain  number  of  designs  in  biplanes  and  mono- 
planes, constructed  according  to  welUlefined  mmlels,  and  after  which 
the  majority  of  others  aR'  patternefl.  While  these  are  more  or  less 
similar  in  their  fundamental  characteristics,  they  vary  from  one 
another  in  important  details  of  size,  arrangement,  and  efficiency  of 
their  parts.  For  the  purix)se  of  comparis<jn,  a  discussion  of  their 
distinguishing  features,  as  well  as  their  merits  and  demerits,  is 
apiHMided.  A  study  of  this  will  Ik*  f«)und  of  the  greatest  value  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  a  knowle<lge  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
best-known  aeroplanes. 

The  fifteen  most  prominent  and  distinctive  types  are  described 
in  detail,  the  order  in  which  they  are  taken  up  not  being  baseii  on 
uny  quality  of  the  machines  themselves.  The  biplanes  are  eight  in 
number,  as  follows:  Wright,  Wright  Ratt*r  (Baby),  Curtiss,  Voisin, 
New  McHJel  \'oisin,  Farman,  Sommer,  and  ('mly. 

Tilt  monoplanes  are  seven  in  number,  as  follows:  Antoinette, 
Santos-Dumont,  Hleriot  XI.  HIeriot  XII,  Grade,  Pelterie,  and 
l^fitzner. 

With  few  exceptions  the  machines  in  question  as  describetl  in 
the  following  paragraphs  have  been  flown  thousands  of  miles  and 
ustnl  over  extende<l  ])eri(Nls  by  a  great  numlKT  of  aviators  and 
amateurs,  and  they  have  likewise  l)een  copietl  in  hundre<ls  of  other 
machines,  but  as  the  result  of  the  experience  thus  gained,  their 
builders  have  inaugurated  various  changes,  not  merely  of  <iimensions, 
but  of  ctnistruetion  in  some  <'ases  and  of  principle  in  others.  Most 
of  these  changes  have  Inrn  bniught  alnuit  tluring  1911.    In  not  a 

CopifngKt.  I9li,  by  AmtHmn  8A»»I  V  C«rr«t|w«4«iiM>. 
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few  instances,  the  changes  have  been  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  giving  the  new  machine  a  new  title.  WTierever  the  changes 
have  altered  the  machine  materially,  the  details  are  given  just  after 
the  description  of  the  standard  type. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  some  special  types  the 
distinguishing  features  of  which  merit  reference.  Many  other  tj-pes 
of  successful  biplanes  and  monoplanes  are  in  use,  but  they  differ  so 
slightly  from  one  or  another  of  those  described  here  that  any 
detailed  mention  of  them  would  only  lead  to  confusion.  The  great 
number  of  machines  now  being  built  in  this  country  by  individual 
experimenters  or  by  manufacturers  are  either  replicas  of  those 
detailed  or  are  modifications  of  them. 

Nomenclature.  Despite  the  phenomenally  rapid  development 
of  aviation,  its  terminology  has  kept  pace  so  that  there  are  a  number 
of  expressions  the  meaning  of  which  must  be  explained  before 
attempting  a  description  of  the  machines  themselves. 

Supporting  Plane.  By  supporting  plane  is  meant  the  main  lifting 
surface  as  distinguished  from  all  auxiliary  or  stabilizing  surfaces. 

Direction  and  Elevation  Rudders.  Direction  rudder  refers  to  the 
movable,  vertical  surface  used  for  steering  to  the  right  or  left,  while  the  eleva- 
tion rudder  is  a  horizontal  surface  the  function  of  which  will  be  obvious. 

Transverse  Control.  Transverse  control  is  the  device  employed  for 
the  preservation  of  lateral  balance  when  flying  straightaway  and  for  maintain- 
ing an  artificial  inclination  of  the  machine  when  rounding  turns. 

Keels.  Keels  are  fixed  surfaces  intended  to  aid  in  the  preservation  of 
stability;  they  exert  neither  lifting  effect  nor  rudder  action. 

Spread.  Spread  is  the  maximum  horizontal  dimension  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  flight. 

Depth.     Depth  is  the  dimension  of  the  plane  parallel  to  the  line  of  flight. 

Aspect  Ratio.  By  "aspect  ratio"  is  meant  the  proportion  of  spread 
to  depth  and  it  constitutes  a  factor  for  defining  the  shape  of  the  supporting 
plane. 

For  the  purpose  of  more  clearly  showing  the  variation  in  size 
of  the  different  types,  detailed  and  dimensioned  plans  and  elevations 
of  each  machine  are  given.  Most  of  these  are  drawn  to  the  same 
scale,  thus  enabling  a  direct,  graphic  comparison  of  the  types. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  inasmuch  as  aviators  are  constantly 
changing  and  rechanging  the  dimensions  of  their  machines,  without 
recording  such  alterations,  many  of  the  dimensions  giv^en  here  are 
necessarily  approximate.      In  all  cases,  however,  the  most  recent 
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and  accurate  data,  as  furnished  by  the  large  number  of  references 
consulted  as  well  as  by  close  personal  inspection,  has  been  employed. 

BIPLANBS 

Wright.  This  Wright  machine,  Fig.  1,  is  the  original  Wright 
ty|H'  (»f  which  many  are  made  and  u.sed  in  F)ngland,  France,  and 
(Icrnmny,  there  InMiig  Wright  companies  in  those  countries  devotctl 
to  their  manufacture  and  exploitation.  The  more  recent  Wright 
machines  do  not  require  a  rail  or  weight  for  .starting  and  the  front 
elevation  rudder  has  been  discardecl.  Among  the  biplanes  the 
Wright  is  almost  twice  as  efficient  as  any  other  t\'pe,  this  being 
ascrilHHl  by  French  writers,  particularly  Berget,  to  the  fact  that  a 
great  deal  of  weight  is  saved  by  the  starting  device.  This  b  what 
the  latter  was  originally  adopted  for,  but  as  no  increase  in  power 
was  found  necessary  when  it  was  discarded  for  the  four-wheeled 
chassis  now  employed,  the  contention  does  not  hold  good.  In 
view  of  its  much  rougher  c^onstruction  as  compared  with  the  finely 
finishfil  French  machines,  its  efficiency  is  extremely  high,  owing  in 
large  measure,  doubtless,  to  the  employment  of  two  propellers 
revolving  at  a  comparatively  slow  speed. 

Frame.  Clvar  spruce  and  ash  are  usetl  throughout  in  the  con- 
struction (»f  the  frame,  which  is  very  simply  but  solidly  built.  The 
bnicing  wires  are  steel  an<l  are  made  to  fit  exactly,  while  the  struts 
or  sepanitors  are  of  elliptical  form  with  the  small  edge  facnng  the 
direetion  of  motion.  These  struts  are  e<iuipi)ed  with  hooks  at  each 
riid  fitting  in  rings  in  tlie  frames  of  the  two  planes.  All  exiK>seil 
I'  the  machine  are  painted  with  an  aluminun^  mixture. 

tiupimriing  Planes.  Two  identical  and  superposed  surfaces  of 
canvas  (fine,  cl«)sely  woven  tluck)  stretched  over  and  under  wotnl 
ribs  of  light  but  strong  built-up  construction  support  the  machine 
ill  til.  ;iir.  These  surfaa's,  or  planes,  are  3  inches  thick  near  the 
tvnter  and  have  a  soniewhat  Hatter  and  more  regular  cur\'e  than 
that  (iiinnionly  employed.  The  planes,  which  are  spaced  6  feet 
have  a  spread  of  41  feet,  a  deptli  of  6^  feet,  and  a  total 
area  of  .""vW  square  feet. 

K 'rat ion  Hadder.  In  tiie  Wright  biplane  the  rudder  b  so 
ctni  that  when  elevate*!  it  is  auton)ati<*ally  warped  con- 
on  til.   under  side,  and  when  depressed  it  is  curved  in  the 
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opposite  way.     This  materially  adds  to  the  force  exerted.     It  is 
double  surfaced,  constituting  a  small  biplane  itself  and  has  70  square 
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Fig.  1.     Original  Type  of  Wright  Biplane 


feet  of  area;    it  is  placed  well  forward  of  the  main  planes,  being 
supported  on  an  extension  of  the  landing  skids.     This  rudder  is 
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controlled  by  a  lever  worked  by  the  operator's  left  hand.  To  rise, 
the  aviator  pulls  the  lever  toward  him.  This  motion,  transmitted 
to  the  rudder  mechanism  by  a  long,  wood  connecting  rod,  causes 
the  rudtler  to  turn  upward  relative  to  the  line  of  flight  and  con- 
sequently the  machine  rises.  Reversing  the  movement  causes  it  to 
descend. 

Direction  Rudder.     The  direction  rudder  is  placed  in  the  rear 
<  "ii  the  center  line,  and  consists  of  twp  identical  and  parallel  vertical 

urfaces  with  a  total  area  of  23  square  feet.  It  is  governed  by  the 
rij;ht-hand  lever,  turning  to  the  left  being  accomplished  by  pushing 
out  and  to  the  right  by  pulling  in  on  it.  The  control  is  not  employed 
exactly  in  this  manner,  however,  as  a  side\iTse  movement  of  the 

ame  lever  also  ser\'es  to  warp  the  planes — a  feature  indispensable 
lo  lateral  equilibrium  in  rounding  turns.  The  two  motions  of  the 
lever  are  very  intimately  connected  in  their  effect  upon  the  control. 
Transeerse  Control.  Transverse  control  is  the  famous  warping 
device  invente<l  by  the  Wrights  for  the  preservation  of  lateral 
balance  and  for  artificial  inclination  in  making  turns,  and  is  employed 
in  a  similar  or  mcxlified  form  in  almost  everj'  aeroplane  thus  far 

onstructed,  the  Pfitzner  monoplane  constituting  the  most  radical 
ilvparture  from  it.  To  jH'rmit  of  this  warping,  the  rear  vertical 
panel  of  the  main  cell,  or  double  plane,  is  dividetl  into  three  sec- 
tion .      The  central  panel  is  solidly  braced  and  extends  on  either 

itle  ()f  the  center  to  the  secoml  strut  fnnn  each  entl.     From  these 

truts,  the  rear  horizontal  crosspiec-es  are  merely  hinged  instead  of 

t'ing  continuetl  pt)rtions  of  the  crosspieoe  at  the  center,  and  the 
two  vertical  panels  on  either  end  are  not  cross  braced.  These  two 
!<ar  end   sections  of  the  cell   are,   therefore,   movable   vertically. 

The  entire  front  of  the  machine,  as  well  as  the  ribs  inside  the  sup- 
l)orting  planes,  however,  are  perfectly  rigid,  there  being  no  helical 
t«>rsion  of  the  ribs  themselves,  as  commonly  suppose*!.  Cables 
ronnect  these  two  sections  of  the  plant's  together  and  lead  to  the 
right-hand   lever.     The  operation  is  as  foUows:    If  the  machine 

iiddenly  tilts  or  dips  down,  at  the  right  end,  for  example,  the  leN'er 

is  inoveil  to  the  left.     This  action  jjulls  down  the  rear  right  ends 

"f  the  surfaces  and  at  the  same  time  pulls  the  left  ends  upward. 

An  increase  in  the  incident  angle  of  the  outer  eml  of  the  plane  on 

I  the  depressed  side  and  a  decrease  of  Uie  incident  angle  on  the  oppo- 
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site  side,  are  thus  brought  about,  righting  the  machine  at  once. 
During  this  operation,  the  entire  front  face  of  the  cell  as  well  as 
the  rear  central  section  remain  perfectly  rigid  in  every  sense. 

The  warping  apparatus  is  also  interconnected  with  the  direc- 
tion rudder  and  the  simultaneous  action  of  both  is  depended  upon. 
This  is  one  of  the  chief  claims  of  the  original  Wright  patent,  and 
in  actual  practice  the  direction  rudder  and  transverse  control  of 
the  machine  are  rarely,  if  ever,  worked  separately.  To  make  a 
turn  to  the  left,  for  example,  it  is  evident  that  if  this  same  lever 
is  moved  in  an  arc,  outward  and  to  the  left,  somewhat  similar  to 
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Fig.  2.     Tail  of  Short  Wright  Biplane  Showing  Addition  of  Horizontal  Keel  at  Rear 

the  contour  of  the  desired  turn,  not  only  will  the  surfaces  be  warped 
so  as  to  raise  the  right  end,  but  the  direction  rudder  is  also  set  to 
give  the  desired  change  of  travel,  and  the  combined  action  of  the 
two  is  prompt  and  very  effective. 

There  are  no  keels  on  the  original  Wright  biplane,  but  since 
the  elimination  of  the  forward  elevating  rudder,  these  have  been 
introduced  in  the  later  type.  Fig.  2.  In  the  older  machine,  a  small, 
pivoted,  vertical  surface  is  placed  in  front  to  indicate  any  change 
in  direction  of  the  relative  air  current. 
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Power  Plant.  The  power  plant  consists  of  a  four-cjiinder, 
vertical,  four-cycle,  water-c<x)le<l  motor  built  by  the  Wrights  them- 
selves and  rated  at  25  to  2<S  horse-[K>wer,  which  drives  two  double- 
bladinl  proix-llers  in  opposite  directions  by  chains  and  sprockets. 
The  propellers  are  of  laminated  wood  construction,  made  of  clear 
spruce,  measuring  S.5  feet  in  diameter  and  having  a  9-f«K>t  pitch. 
They  rotate  at  4(X)  r.p.m.,  or  only  alx>ut  one  third  the  speed  at 
which  the  usual  single  propeller  is  ordinarily  driven,  and  are  placed 
at  the  rear  of  the  main  cell,  at  equal  distances  on  either  side  of 
the  center. 

Running  Gear.  As  already  mentioned,  the  original  mounting 
was  on  skids  only,  but  since  about  July,  1910,  all  of  the  Wright 


1  mv'.l  .  -  lifj'*:L 
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machines  have  U^en  fitteil  with  four  pneumatic-tire<l  wheels  attached 
to  a  rectangidar  frame.  The  total  weight  of  the  machine  descril)e<l 
alM)ve  is  1, ().'>()  to  l.i.'iO  {xmnds  and  the  spee<l  M)  miles  per  hour; 
41  jKJunds  are  liftetl  per  horse-power  of  the  motor  and  2.05  pounds 
[H'r  s<|uan'  f(K)t  of  supix^rting  surface.  The  asfxt't  ratio  is  6.25  to  1. 
These  figures,  however,  apply  only  to  this  particular  machine,  as  the 
Wright  biplane  built  for  the  United  States  Signal  Corps,  as  well  as 
those  constructed  by  the  Aerial  Com|)any  of  France,  have  a  spread 
of  only  .'{()  ftH't  with  a  total  supporting  surface  of  490  square 
feet. 

Frrfirh  ]\'r!>ihf.     ill  the  French  Wright  madiines,  the  axiator 
\i  to  the  moti>r,  ami  when  in.structing  Count  Ijimhert  and 
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M.  Tissandier  in  the  winter  of  1909  at  Pan,  Wilbur  Wright  had 
fitted  to  the  machine  an  extra  lever  to  control  the  elevation  rudder 
on  the  right  side  of  the  passenger  who  sat  next  to  the  motor.  The 
position  of  the  levers  for  the  passenger  was,  therefore,  the  reverse 
of  the  usual  one.  Messrs.  Tissandier  and  Lambert,  having  learned 
to  operate  in  this  manner,  have  never  changed,  but  as  they  in  turn 
have  become  the  instructors  of  many  purchasers  of  Wright  machines, 
their  pupils  are  taught  to  control  in  the  normal  manner. 

New  Model  Wright.  The  new  Wright  machine,  introduced  in 
the  summer  of  1910  and  first  seen  in  pubhc  at  the  Asbury  Park 
Meet,  has  no  front  elevation  rudder  and  was,  therefore,  popularly 
dubbed  the  "headless"  Wright,  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  machine  is  controlled  by  the  rear  horizontal  surface 

alone.  This  machine  is 
also  smaller  and  faster, 
its  spread  being  39  feet, 
depth  5.5  feet,  and  sup- 
porting surface  410 
square  feet.  With  the 
30-horse-power  motor 
employed,  the  lift  is  37 
pounds  per  horse-power, 
or  2.5  pounds  per  square 
foot  of  surface.  The 
aspect  ratio  is  7.1  to  1. 
Wright  Racer.  The 
Wright  Racer  is  officially  known  as  "]\Iodel  R"  by  the  manufac- 
turers, but  owing  to  its  diminutive  size  was  immediately  christened 
the  "Baby  Wright"  on  its  first  appearance-  at  the  International 
Meet  at  Belmont  Park  in  1910.  It  was  especially  designed  for 
high  speed  and  one  of  this  model  with  an  eight-cylinder  motor 
was  entered  in  the  Gordon-Bennett  cup  race,  but  owing  to  an 
accident  it  did  not  take  part.  This  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  5 
with  Orville  Wright  driving,  Hoxsey  holding  the  machine  on  the 
right,  and  Brookins  on  the  left.  As  the  engine  is  running,  the 
propellers  do  not  show  in  the  illustration.  Sufficient  accommoda- 
tion only  for  the  aviator  is  provided  so  that  it  is  a  one-man  ma- 
chine.     It   is  said  to  be  the  fastest  climbing  aeroplane  ever  built. 


Fig.  4.     Headless  Wright  in  Flight 
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Tohnstone's  record  of  9,714  feet  made  at  Belmont  Park  having  been 
acconipii.sheil  on  this  mcKlei. 

Frnntf.     Tiiis  machine  is  of  the  same  headless  type  as  that 

l.rou^'lit  out  in  the  larger  size  during  the  early  part  of  1910.    The 

•iistruction  of  the  frame  throughout  is  the  same  as  in  the  latter. 

Hupporting  Planes.  The  supfK)rting  planes  are  of  the  same 
tUsign  and  construction  as  in  the  larger  machine,  but  they  have 
a  spread  of  only  2G|  feet  by  a  depth  of  3  feet  7  inches,  giving  a  total 
area  of  but  slightly  over  ISo  square  feet.  The  length  fore  and  aft 
i-  24  feet,  while  the  height  from  tlu-  (rniiiul  to  tlw  top  of  the  ui>iK'r 
lane  is  but  6  feet  10  inch< 

I'leration  Rudder.  The  elevation  rudder,  as  well  as  the  direc- 
iioii  rudder,  is  of  tlic  same  design,  construction,  and  operation  as  the 


# 

■1 

i            ^  ^»«iil9M 
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^^^L^^^H 
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Yii.  6.     Wricht  B»by  Rmot,  wiUt  Orville  Wright 

tan<lard  Wright  flyer,  the  dimensions  merely  being  made  to  corres- 
IMmd  to  its  smaller  si/i 

Tmnxrerse   Control.    The    regular   Wright    war|>ing   device   in 
iiimection  with  the  <*<>ntro|  of  tlif  «Hr»'(tiou  nwldrr  i<  rmploy^fl,  as 
in  the  larger  machine^. 

Pmcer  Plant.     The  power  plant  is  an  eight-cylinder,  V-t\*pe, 

I-  to  r»0-horse-power  motj)r  which  is  chanu'terize*!  by  the  same 

ituns  of  design  as  the  stamlanl  Wright  four-cyliniler  motor  used 

ir  larger  machine's.    It  drives  two  two-bladed  wood  proi)elIers 

ii  «»p|M)site  directions  thnnigh  the  mt^iium  of  chains  and  sprockets, 

.n'<l    -'.  far  as  mav   br   uot«M!  ••<    ■■    f-iisual  fxamiuatiou,  tltex*  are 
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identically  the  same  as  those  employed  on  the  regular  Wright 
machines  and  are  designed  to  run  at  the  same  speed,  i.  e.,  about 
400  r.p.m.,  the  speed  of  the  motor  being  1,800  r.p.m. 

General.  The  seat  for  the  aviator  is  directly  in  front  of  and 
in  line  with  the  motor  and  there  is  no  provision  for  carrying  a  pas- 
senger, owing  to  the  extremely  small  size  of  the  machine.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  "fly-about,"  to  coin  a  term  analogous  to  that  prevalent  in 
the  automobile  field.  The  machine  is  mounted  on  two  pairs  of 
pneumatic-tired  wheels  straddling  each  of  the  skids  and  placed 
directly  under  the  center  of  the  machine. 

The  weight  of  the  machine  alone  is  only  585  pounds,  its  total 
weight  in  flight  ranging  from  735  to  800  pounds,  thus  hfting  13.3 
pounds  per  horse-power,  taking  as  a  basis  the  maximum  weight  of 
800  pounds  and  putting  the  horse-ipower  of  the  motor  down  as  60. 
On  the  same  basis  of  total  weight,  the  loading  is  4.27  pounds  per 
square  foot  of  surface.    The  aspect  ratio  is  7.4  to  1. 

Wright  Model  B.  In  automobile  parlance,  this  is  the  standard 
1912  Wright  ]Model,  and  while  it  shows  few  or  no  departures  from 
the  principles  already  established  in  its  predecessors,  it  is  distin- 
guished by  a  number  of  refinements.  The  spread  is  39  feet  and 
the  chord  6  feet  2  inches,  the  main  planes  being  built  in  three  sec- 
tions and  covered  with  Goodyear  rubberized  fabric  in  place  of  the 
canvas  formerly  employed.  The  fabric  is  laid  diagonally  and  is 
attached  to  each  section  independently,  the  sections  being  laced 
together  when  the  machine  is  assembled.  The  main  spars  are  of 
spruce,  as  is  most  of  the  rest  of  the  woodwork,  If  X  Ij  inches,  the 
greatest  dimension  being  vertical  in  the  front  spar  and  horizontal 
in  the  rear  spar.  They  are  larger  in  the  middle  section  of  the  lower 
plane,  ash  being  used  in  the  rear  of  the  latter.  There  are  34 
ribs  to  each  plane,  spaced  a  foot  apart  in  the  center  and  wider 
toward  the  lateral  extremities  of  the  planes.  The  ribs  which  come 
near  struts  are  solid  between  the  main  spars,  the  others  being  built 
up  of  an  upper  and  lower  strip  with  blocks  spaced  about  six  inches 
as  distance  pieces.  The  two  ribs  that  support  the  engine  and  the 
two  seat  ribs  are  the  only  ones  between  the  spars  of  the  lower  main 
plane  in  its  center  section.  There  are  nine  pairs  of  uprights  of 
various  sizes,  the  outer  two  sets  on  each  end  being  secured  to  the 
planes  by  the  familiar  flexible  joint,  the  remainder  having  a  form 
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of  socket  joint.  A  few  tumbuckles  have  made  their  appearance  in 
the  center  section,  doubtless  to  facilitate  replacement  of  the  engine 
or  other  parts.  All  the  steel  piano  wires  not  fitted  with  turnbuckles 
are  cut  to  length  and  are  interchangeable.  When  setting  up  the 
planes,  the  wires  are  attache*!  and  the  struts  then  sprung  into  place. 
These  guy  wires  are  cut  and  the  l(K)p  lient  by  a  s{)ecial  machine  at 
the  factorv.     As  tlu-  wir«"  j'tiiDJoxc*!  lias  a  bn-akiiitr  >tn*iitrth  of  800 


Fie  ft-    DeUib  of  Wri«ht  Model  B  Coobiaatioa  Wuptnc  maA  Oinetioa  L«vw 

to  2,400  pounds,  according  to  size,  there  should  be  no  oceasioD  lox 
wijustment  on  account  of  stretch.  The  cur\'e  of  the  {Janes  b  1  in 
20,  the  greatest  depth  being  two  fifths  of  th«'  <h<»n!  back  from  the 
front  f^lgf.    The  a:*|)ect  ratio  is  6.25  to  1 . 

iiall  semicircular  fins  or  "blinkers"  familiar  on  the  1910 
inariiii  iriven  place  to  two  sets  .on  the  latest  machues,  due 
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to  the  fact  that  greater  area  is  required  as  the  skids  have  been 
shortened,  thus  bringing  these  surfaces  closer  to  the  main  planes. 
Their  shape  is  that  of  small  jibs. 

The  vertical  rudder  is,  in  general,  of  the  same  construction  as 
in  the  earlier  models,  though  somewhat  smaller.  The  rudder  is 
operated  by  the  combination  warping  and  direction  lever.  Fig.  6. 
As  shown,  this  lever  also  warps  the  wings.  By  "breaking"  the  top 
section  B,  either  to  the  left  or  to  the  right  (without  moving  the 
rest  of  the  lever  from  its  position),  the  rudder  is  moved  only  to  steer 
left  or  right,  respectively.  In  making  flat  turns,  without  banking, 
the  top  section  only  of  the  lever  is  used.  The  movement  is  entirely 
a  natural  or  instinctive  one.  This  separate  movement  of  the  rudder 
is  obtained  by  having  the  sector  D,  movably  mounted,  capable  of 
individual  action  with  respect  to  lever  section  A,  through  the  steel 
tube  actuated  by  the  section  B  of  the  lever.  The  wire  which  goes 
over  the  top  of  sector  D  must  go  to  the  left  side  of  the  rudder  cross  bar. 

The  front  third  of  the  elevator  surface  is  held  rigid  while  the 
remainder  is  flexible.  This  is  operated  by  a  forward  and  backward 
movement  of  the  elevator  lever,  the  wires  being  crossed  so  that 
pushing  out  on  the  lever  steers  down  and  pulling  toward  the  operator 
causes  the  machine  to  ascend.  The  cloth  is  laid  on  diagonally  and 
only  one  surface  is  used,  the  ribs  and  spars  running  through  pockets 
in  the  cloth.  There  is  a  second  elevator  lever  which  can  be  used  by 
a  student  passenger,  who  would  then  work  the  warping  lever  (and 
rudder)  with  his  right  hand.  Some  of  the  Wright  aviators  use  the 
seat  next  to  the  engine  with  the  warping  lever  at  the  left,  while  others 
sit  on  the  outside  seat.  This  second  elevator  lever  has  a  disk 
attached,  encompassed  on  its  periphery  by  a  flat  steel  friction  band 
to  hold  the  lever  in  any  set  position. 

While  the  control  of  the  machine  does  not  appear  to  be 
instinctive,  it  certainly  is  very  easy  to  learn  and,  after  having  it 
once  impressed  upon  the  mind,  is  very  satisfactory.  It  would  seem 
that  the  exertion  of  moving  the  warping  lever  fore  and  aft  is  a 
great  deal  less  than  if  it  were  arranged  to  move  sideways  as  in  some 
other  machines.  The  warping  is  effected  by  the  lever  A,  Fig.  6. 
Pushing  forward  raises  the  left  wing  and  depresses  the  right;  the 
same  movement  turns  the  rudder  to  the  left — besides  having  a  lesser 
angle  of  incidence,  when  the  lever  as  a  whole  is  used.    The  wiring 
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for  the  warping  is  shown  in  the  diagrammatic  sketch,  Fig.  7.  The 
rear  spars  of  the  two  end  sections  of  the  planes  are  hinged  to  those 
of  the  center  section,  so  that  warping  may  be  accomplished  without 
flexing  the  spar.  The  lever  arrangements  have  varied  on  many  of 
the  machines.  Some  are  flown  with  the  aviator  using  the  left  hand 
for  warping.  Students  taught  by  these  use  the  right  hand  for 
warping,  as  a  rule,  and  this  is  now  the  practice  in  "breaking  in"  flyers 
in  order  that  any  passenger  or  other  weight  they  may  carry  will 
occupy  a  central  position  on  the  machine  and  retain  the  balance. 
However,  one  or  two  machines  have  been  put  out  with  two  warj)ing 
and  two  elevating  levers,  for  those  who  desire  to  fly  together,  both 
having  learned  the  use  of  the  same  hand  for  warping. 

Referring  to  the  combination  warping  and  rudder  lever,  Fig.  6, 
the  lever  .1  is  jointed  or  hinged  at  the  top.    The  short  section  B 
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T\t,.  7.     DUcnunmMUc*]  Scetcb  of  Wrisbt  Control- Meduusiani 

turns  left  or  right  on  the  axis  C  for  independent  rudder  action. 
The  lever  as  a  whole  moved  forward  warps  the  left  wing  up  and  the 
right  wing  down,  at  the  same  time  turning  the  rudder  tt)wartls  the 
K'ft,  tf>  otfcr  resistance  to  the  side  having  the  lesser  angle  of  inci- 
deiuv.  The  elevator  is  also  warped  down  to  enable  the  machine 
to  gain  sjuhhI,  and  the  aeroplane  has  begun  to  bank,  the  right  side 
being  the  higher.  Next,  this  combination  lever  as  a  whole  is  grad- 
ually brought  Imck  to  normal  {>osition,  as  the  aeroplane  is  now  at 
almost  a  forty-five  degree  angle.  At  this  stage  with  this  lever  (as 
one)  normal,  and  the  wings  straightened  out,  the  top  section  of  the 
lever  is  * 'broken"  over  to  the  left,  which  turns  the  rudder  only  to 
thi.-*  side.  This  operation  b  gt)ne  through  in  making  short  cirtJes, 
ur  spirals,  for  which  the  Wright  machine  is  famous.     For  right 
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spirals,  the  reverse  of  the  operation  just  described  must  be  carried 
out,  care  being  taken  to  straighten  out  before  the  machine  has 
banked  at  so  steep  an  angle  as  to  make  recovery  impossible.  In 
Fig.  6  the  section  B  is  broken  to  the  left,  turning  the  rudder  only 
in  that  direction. 

The  motor  on  this  machine  does  not  differ  except  in  a  few 
details  from  that  which  the  Wright  Brothers  have  been  building  for 
their  own  machines  ever  since  they  began  flying.  One  of  the  inno- 
vations consists  of  an  emergency  shut-off  of  the  power,  consisting 
of  a  wire  conveniently  placed  over  the  aviator's  head.  Pulling  this 
raises  the  exliaust  valves  and  thus  cuts  off  the  power  of  the  motor, 
without  bringing  it  to  a  sudden  and  dead  stop,  as  in  the  case  where 
the  switch  for  short-circuiting  the  ]\Iea  magneto  is  closed.  The 
power  can  thus  be  cut  down  considerably  without  bringing  the 
motor  to  a  stop.    The  same  method  of  feeding  the  gasoline  directly 

to  the  inlet  manifold  by  means 
of  a  gear  pump,  and  without  a 
carbureter,  is  still  retained.  As 
its  speed  increases  with  that  of 
the  engine,  the  amount  of  fuel 
fed  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  latter's  speed.  Retarding  or 
advancing  the  spark  is  accord- 
ingly the  only  method  of  con- 
trolling the  speed  of  the  motor, 
apart  from  the  exhaust  valve  control  previously  mentioned.  A 
pedal  in  front  of  the  aviator  sets  the  spark  back  to  facilitate  safe 
starting  of  the  motor,  and  the  magneto  is  provided  with  a  catch 
to  hold  it  in  the  retarded  position,  so  that  an  aviator  may  start, 
his  own  machine  without  danger  of  having  it  run  away  from  him 
before  he  can  get  into  the  seat.  The  weight  of  the  bare  engine  is 
180  pounds  and  it  consumes  about  4  gallons  of  gasoline  per  hour, 
the  12-gallon  tank  accordingly  providing  sufficient  for  a  three-hour 
flight. 

The  engine  is  mounted  at  either  end  of  the  base  on  cross  mem- 
bers, which  in  turn  rest  on  the  solid  engine  foundation  ribs.  Dupli- 
cate sprockets,  which  are  screwed  and  locked  to  the  crank  shaft 
back  of  the  flywheel,  drive  by  means  of  special  roller  chains  the 


Fig.  8.     Wheel  Mounting  Details,  Wright 
Model  B 
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Fig.  10.     Detailed  Diagram  of  Curtiss  Biplane 
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two  propellers,  their  speed  being  geared  down  in  the  ratio  of  11  to 
34.    At   an  engine  speed  of   1,325  r.p.m.,  the   propellers  turn  at 


irtiM  oa  Ula  Trip  frotD  Atbuijr  to  N«w  York  City.    iMViac 


IJs  r.p.m.,  giving  a  flying  thnist  of  about  230  pounds.    Adjust- 
able >t;i\  -  MX  providit!  for  tightening  tlie  chains. 
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For  the  landing  gear,  wheels  are  used  in  combination  with  the 
usual  skid  arrangement,  the  skids  themselves  having  been  very  much 
shortened.  The  method  of  mounting  the  wheels  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  8.    The  complete  machine  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  9. 

With  operator  and  passenger,  ready  to  fly,  the  machine  weighs 
about  1,250  pounds.  The  weight  thus  carried  per  horse-power  is 
about  40  pounds,  while  the  loading  on  the  above  basis  figures  out 
at  but  2|  pounds  per  square  foot.  Lancaster  gives  the  Wright 
machine  an  efficiency  of  63  per  cent,  after  deducting  5  per  cent  for 
loss  in  the  chains.    In  a  book  by  Eiffel  (1911),  it  is  stated  that  30 


Fi  g.  12.     Curtiss  on  His  Albany  to  New  York  Trip.     Flying  Down  the  Hudson 

horse-power  is  required  to  fly  the  Wright  machine,  which,  in  view 
of  the  facts,  is  obviously  an  erroneous  conclusion. 

Curtiss.  The  Curtiss  biplane,  Fig.  10,  embodies  in  its  construc- 
tion several  features  that  distinguished  the  aeroplanes  built  by  the 
Aerial  Experiment  Association,  of  which  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  was  a 
member.  The  first  flight  of  this  type  was  made  in  June,  1909.  At 
Rheims,  France,  in  August  of  the  same  year,  this  miniature  biplane 
captured  the  Gordon-Bennett  trophy  as  well  as  several  other  prizes, 
under  the  able  guidance  of  Curtiss,    A  number  of  these  machines 
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are  being  flown  and  have  a  great  many  estimable  performances  to 
their  credit,  such  as  the  flight  of  Curtiss  from  Albany  to  New  York, 

illustratefl  in   Figs.   11,   12,  and       


# 


I'.i,  and  Kiy's  flight  from  the  deck 
of  a  man-of-war  to  the  shore  and 
buck.  The  Curtiss  is  one  of  the 
fastest  biplanes  in  use. 

Frame.  The  main  cell  and 
.smaller  parts  are  made  of  ash 
and  spruce,  wliile  the  long  out- 
riggers are  of  bamboo,  several  of 
the  members  of  the  frame  meet- 
ing at  the  front  wheel  of  the  land- 
ing chassis.  Small  steel  cables  and 
wires  are  employed  for  bracing. 

Supporting  Planes.  The  sup- 
porting planes  consist  of  two  iden- 
tical directly-sujK'rposed  surfaces 
made  of  one  layer  each  of  Bald- 
win rubber  silk  tacked  to  spruce 
ribs  and  laced  to  the  frame,  and 
are  of  highly-finished  construc- 
lidii.  A  distance  of  5  feet  sepa- 
nites  the  two  surfaces,  llieir 
spread  is  20.42  feet,  depth  4.5 
(("ct,  and   totid  an'a  220  square 

feet. 

Khaitinn  liutldrr.  The  cli'- 
vation  rudder  is  a  small  biplano 
cell  having  two  similar  surfa< 
of  a  total  area  of  24  scjuare  feet 
an<l  n)ounte<l  on  bamlMK)  outrig- 
gers (HI  the  meeting  i)oint  of  which 
it  Is  pivoted,  Fig.  14.  It  is  con- 
trolled by  a  long.  bamlHM)  jxjle 
attache*!  to  the  stanchion  on  which  the  steering  wheel  is  mounted. 
To  descend,  the  operator  pushes  out  on  the  wheel,  and  to  ascend 
draws  it  towarti  him.    In  Fig.  14,  Curtiss  is  shown  at  the  wheel. 


rit.  IS. 


Curtiaa  Raundinc  Um  MaM* 
o(  Ub«rty 
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Direction  Rudder.  For  steering  to  right  or  left,  a  single,  vertical 
surface  of  6.6  square  feet  ^of  area  is  pivoted  at  the  meeting  point 
of  a  similar  pair  of  bamboo  outriggers  extending  to  the  rear.  It  is 
operated  from  the  steering  wheel  by  cables  running  through  the 
hollow  outriggers. 

Transverse  Control.  Transverse  control  consists  of  two  inde- 
pendent balancing  planes,  or  ailerons,  of  12  square  feet  area  each, 
which  are  shown  very  clearly  in  Fig.  15.  They  are  placed  at  each 
end  of  the  main  cell  and  are  pivoted  midway  between  the  upper 
and  lower  main  planes.  They  are  designed  to  preserve  the  lateral 
balance  and  are  tipped  inversely  by  means  of  a  brace  fitted  to  the 


tig.  14.     Elevation  Rudder  and  Steering  Gear  on  Curtiss  Machine 

aviator's  shoulders  and  controlled  by  the  movement  of  his  body. 
If  the  machine  is  depressed  on  the  left  side,  the  aviator  leans  to 
the  right  and  in  doing  so  shifts  the  brace,  causing  the  aileron  on  the 
left  side  to  turn  down  and  the  one  on  the  right  to  turn  up,  the  two 
being  interconnected  by  cables,  thus  righting  the  machine.  By 
"turning  down"  in  this  connection  is  meant  a  motion  relative  to  the 
axis  of  the  aileron  itself  and  not  to  the  line  of  flight.  In  other 
words,  it  swings  on  its  supporting  shaft.  WTien  turned  down,  its 
incidence,  i.  e.,  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  line  of  flight,  is  positive 
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and  it  therefore  exerts  a  greater  lifting  force.  \Mien  making  a  turn 
to  the  right,  for  instance,  the  aviator  by  leaning  to  the  right,  thus 
causing  the  left  end  to  lift,  can  make  a  much  sharper  turn  than 
with  the  use  of  the  direction  rudder  alone,  while  the  lateral  balance 
is  also  preserved. 

Krtl.  A  horizontal  fi.xetl  surface,  or  keel,  is  placed  in  the  rear 
aiul  has  an  iniiM>rtant  steadying  effect.  Its  area  is  15  square  feet. 
A  small,  triaiij^ular  vertical  plane  is  sometimes  place<l  in  front  and 
aids  in  turnin- 

Power  Plant.  In  the  orij;inal  machine  the  i)o\ver  plant  consisted 
of  a  four-cylinder,  vertical,  four-c-ycle,  air-cooled  motor  of  25  horse- 
power, placed  well  up  between  the  two  main  planes  at  the  rear.  It 
drives  a  two-bladed  wood  propeller  direct  at  1,200  r.  p.  m.    The 


'  i  Machine  in  Kliglit,  ^^howiug  Aiiiron-  ami  I'ositton  ol  Opcrmtor 

pn)IK>llcr  li:i  ;i  <liameter  of  G  feet  and  a  pitch  of  5  feet.  In  more 
recent  (urti.vs  machines,  an  eight-cylinder,  V-ty|)e,  four-cycle,  air- 
cooled  motor  of  50  horse-power  is  employe*!. 

General.  'ITie  seat  for  the  aviator  is  on  the  framing  in  front  of 
the  main  cell  and  in  line  with  the  motor,  Fig.  15.  WTien  a  passenger 
is  carrie<l,  a  seat  is  provitiwl  at  one  side  and  8<»mewhat  below  the 
aviator.  The  machine  runs  on  three  pneumatic-tire<l  wheels,  rigidly 
fixed  t..  t!'-  frame,  no  springs  l)eing  providetl.  The  total  weight  is 
from  'h\{)  to  570  iK>unds,  ami  the  s|)oed  is  47  m.  p.  h.;  22  (Munds 
an*  liftMl  jH-T  horse-iKJwer,  and  2.5  {lounds  per  square  fiK)t  of  sur- 
facr.     Tlu'  aspect  ratio  is  5.65  to  1. 

During  1910,  Willard,  one  of  tlic  Curtiss  aviators,  empluycd  a 
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much  larger  machine  of  exactly  the  same  tj'pe,  in  which  he  succeeded 
in  carrying  three  passengers  besides  himself.  The  supporting  planes 
of  tills  machine  have  a  spread  of  32  feet,  a  depth  of  5  feet,  and  a 
total  area  of  316  square  feet.  The  elevation  rudder  is  31  square  feet 
in  area,  and  the  direction  rudder  7.5  square  feet,  while  the  rear 
horizontal  keel  has  an  area  of  17.5  square  feet  and  the  ailerons  are 
each  of  27  square  feet  area.  A  Curtiss  eight-cylinder,  50-horse- 
power  motor  is  employed  to  directly  drive  a  7-foot  propeller  at 
1,100  r.  p.  m.  The  maximum  total  weight  in  flight  is  1,150  pounds, 
thus  lifting  22.6  pounds  per  horse-power,  and  3.64  pounds  per  square 
foot  of  surface.  The  aspect  ratio  is  6.4  to  1.  It  was  in  a  machine 
of  this  type  that  Curtiss  made  his  flight  from  Albany  to  New  York. 

At  the  International  INIeet  at  Belmont  Park,  New  York,  in 
October,  1910,  Curtiss  exhibited  a  radically  different  type  of  machine. 
(See  Fig.  49.)  This  ^embodied  most  of  the  constructional  features 
already  described,  but  instead  of  two  similar  planes  there  was  one 
very  large  main  surface  with  an  extremely  small  superposed  plane 
directly  above  the  center  of  the  latter.  Though  termed  a  biplane, 
it  was  practically  a  monoplane  in  ever}i;hing  but  name.  No  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  of  seeing  what  it  could  do  in  flight. 

In  a  later  type  of  the  Curtiss,  the  ailerons  are  pivoted  from 
the  rear  struts  instead  of  the  front  ones,  this  doing  away  with  their 
interference  of  the  lifting  power  of  the  upper  main  plane.  Head 
resistance  has  been  cut  down  by  double  surfacing  the  planes,  thus 
enclosing  the  ribs  and  beams,  and  also  by  adopting  a  single  surface 
in  place  of  the  former  biplane  elevator.  The  axis  of  the  new  elevator 
is  placed  only  6  feet  9  inches  in  front  of  the  main  planes  and  has 
two  short  stays  of  bamboo  between  the  wheel  and  the  elevator 
instead  of  the  elaborate  and  complicated  structure  formerly  employed 
for  staying.  The  rear  tail  flaps  work  in  conjunction  with  the  elevator, 
being  pivoted  at  a  point  about  13  feet  to  the  rear  of  the  main 
planes.  Two  triangular  stabilizing  fins  are  used  instead  of  the  usual 
plane,  their  angle  of  incidence  being  about  2  degrees,  which  can 
readily  be  changed.  The  vertical  rudder  is  placed  between  these 
two  flaps  and  is  pivoted  back  of  its  front  edge,  and  it  is  operated  by 
a  tiller  post  or  forward  extension,  instead  of  attaching  the  cables 
directly  to  the  rudder  itself.  The  span  is  30  feet,  chord  4  feet  2 
inches,  and  the  planes  are  4  feet  5  inches  apart  vertically,  the 
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camber  apparently  not  having  been  changed.  The  dimensions  of 
tlie  front  elevator  are  2  feetX  0  feet  3 J  inches,  with  a  triangular 

rrti<al  fill  jittached  to  it  alK)ve.     A  standard  eight-cylinder,  V-type, 

'  i-horse-|)<)\ver  motor  of  ("urtiss  make  drives  a  Curtiss  two-bladed 
propeller,  the  laminated  engine  base  being  supported  at  the  rear  by 

•eel  tubing,  which  is  also  use<l  to  brace  the  entire  rear  section.  In 
iiont,  the  base  is  lK)lte<l  to  two  short  laminated  struts.  The  height 
of  the  base  is  14  inches,  and  alK>ve  this  a  triangle  of  1-inch  oval  steel 

ibiiig  extends  to  the  top  plane,  where  it  is  secured  by  a  bolt.    The 


Ku-    !• 


I >•  I.'iKranei'  MimIcI  i>(  Votain  Bipt&ue 


hes  rean^'ard  from  the  rear  beam,  and  the 

ii  i.s  .S  iiahf.s  fom'ard  of  the  fmnt  beam. 

v  wi^in.    Til*'  Voisin  Brothers  began  their  actinty  as  oonstructors 

iMl.l.iii.v,  .1    early  as  \90i),  when  they  built  gliders  for  both 

M    Archdeacon  and  M.  Bleriot.     These*  gliders  were  successfully 

fwl  ovtr  the  St'ine,  being  liftcxl  from  the  surface  ol  the  river 

'»\v('<|  nt  high   speed    by  motorUwts.     In  1906,  th^  built  a 

I  iu-  r  .In  c  ;i  machine  after  the  di^signs  of  the  late  M.  DelaKrange, 

I  >;:   1(>,  and  subsequently,  after  making  a  few  changes  in  the  design. 
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built  a  machine  for  Henri  Farman,  Fig.  17,  which  was  the  first 
successful  aeroplane  of  ICuropean  manufacture.  Since  that  time,  the 
design  of  this  type  has  remained  substantially  the  same,  except  for 
the  addition  of  several  keels,  Fig.  18.  The  Voisin  biplane  has  been 
largely  used  abroad,  over  one  hundred  machines  of  this  type  having 
been  built. 

Frame.    The  frame  is  made  of  ash  with  steel  joints  and  several 
parts  of  steel  tubing.     It  consists  essentially  of  a  large  box-cell 


Fig.  17.     Henri  Farman  in  an  Early  Type  of  Voisin  Biplane 

mounted  on  a  central  chassis,  while  attached  to  it  some  distance  in 
the  rear  is  a  smaller  box-cell  of  the  same  form.  This  central  chassis 
is  really  a  unit  in  itself,  carrying  the  wheels,  the  motor,  the  aviator's 
seat,  and  at  the  front  the  elevation  rudder. 

Su2)porting  Planes.  Two  main  supporting  planes  of  similar 
dimensions  and  directh^  superposed  are  employed,  the  surfaces 
consisting  of  continental  cloth  (a  cotton  and  rubber  fabric)  stretched 
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over  ash  ribs.  Their  form  is  rectangular.  The  spread  is  37.8  feet, 
the  depth  6.56  feet,  and  the  total  area  496  feet. 

Direction  Rudder.  A  single  surface  of  25  square  feet  area, 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  rear  cells,  is  used  for  directing  the  machine. 
It  is  operated  by  means  of  a  steering  wheel  and  cables  similar  to 
those  on  a  boat. 

Elevation  Rudder.  The  elevation  rudder  consists  of  a  single 
surface  of  41  square  feet  area  situated  at  the  forward  end  of  the 
central  chassis,  and  is  controlled  by  a  lever  system  attached  to  the 
axis  of  the  steering  wheel.  By  pushing  out  on  the  steering  wheel, 
the  rudder's  inclination  with  the  line  of  flight  is  reduced  and  the 
machine  descends,  the  reverse  action  being  obtained  by  pulling  in. 
There  is  no  operating  mechanism  employed  for  transverse  control 
in  the  earlier  Voisin  machines,  lateral  stability  being  attained  by 
the  use  of  a  number  of  keels  which  took  the  form  of  vertical  parti- 
tions at  regular  intervals  between  the  main  planes,  thus  dividing 
the  machine  into  a  number  of  cells.  This  has  recently  been  aban- 
doned, however,  in  favor  of  the  system  of  independent  ailerons. 

Power  Plant.  A  50-  to  55-horse-power  motor,  placed  on  the 
rear  of  the  central  chassis  and  back  of  the  main  planes,  drives  a 
two-bladed  metal  propeller  direct  at  a  speed  of  1,200  r.  p.  m.,  the 
propeller  measuring  7.6  feet  in  diameter  with  a  pitch  of  4.6  feet. 
Several  types  of  motors  have  been  used. 

General.  The  aviator's  seat  is  placed  on  the  central  chassis  in 
front  of  the  motor  and  just  back  of  the  forward  edge  of  the  main 
planes.  As  a  starting  and  landing  chassis,  two  large  pneumatic-tired 
wheels  fitted  with  coil  spring  shock  absorbers  are  fitted  at  the  front 
and  two  at  the  rear.  To  avoid  disastrous  results,  should  the  machine 
land  at  too  sharp  an  angle,  head-on,  a  small  wheel  is  fitted  to  the 
front  end  of  the  chassis  directly  beneath  the  elevating  rudder.  The 
total  weight  is  from  1,100  to  1,250  pounds,  speed  35  m.  p.  h.;  23 
pounds  are  lifted  per  horse-power,  and  2.37  pounds  per  square  foot 
of  surface.  The  aspect  ratio  is  5.75  to  1 .  The  use  of  the  six  vertical 
planes  (two  vertical  walls  of  the  rear  cell  and  four  vertical  partitions 
between  the  two  main  supporting  planes).  Fig.  18,  for  steadying  the 
machine  transversely  and  keeping  it  to  its  course,  are  much  lauded 
by  Berget  as  superior  to  the  Wright  system  of  warping  the  planes, 
but  experience  appears  to  ha\'e  proved  to  the  contrary. 
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The  Voisin  type  of  biplane  has  recently  been  modified  as  follows : 
The  vertical  partitions  have  been  done  away  with  and  ailerons  are 
employed,  together  with  a  siiij^le  plane,  horizontal  keel  at  the  rear, 
instead  of  two  planes.  A  (KJ-horse-power  E.  N.  V.  motor  is  employed, 
the  total  weight  of  the  machine  being  about  1,170  pounds,  giving  a 
lift  of  19.5  pounds  per  horse-power,  and  3.27  pounds  per  square  foot 
of  surface.  The  aspect  ratio  is  5.13  to  1.  This  is  a  racing  type  of 
\ Oisin  and  is  characterized  by  the  elimination  of  most  of  the  struts, 
oss  \i'ires,  and  other  parts  tending  to  increase  the  resistance  to 
lli-ht. 

riu'  rf^ular  X'oisin  biplane  also  has  Ixrn  altere<i  by  discarding 
the  vertical  partitions  altogether,  the  design  otherwise  remaining  the 


Fig.  19.     Voiain  Biplane  in  wbirh  Pari*- Bordeaux  FUcbt  mui  Mmdm 

lUit .  'l'hi.>  machine  has  a  spread  of  3(>.l  feet,  a  depth  of  6.56  feet, 
total  area  of  430  square  feet,  and  a  weight  of  1,350  pounds.  The 
lotor  employed  is  an  eight-cylinder  E.  X.  V.  of  60  horse-power, 
irrying  22.5  {xjunds  jxt  horse-power  and  3.14  pounds  per  square 
ot  of  surface.  The  asiKK.!  ratio  is  5.5  to  1.  In  some  of  the  mon* 
cent  VoLsin  machines  the  front  elevating  rudder  also  has  been  <lis- 
irdr«l,  Fig.  H). 

\oisin  Tractor  Screw.    This  nunhiiu-,  Fig.  20,  was  first  built 
the  latter  part  of  1901),  and  emlxKlies  several  totally  new  departures 
ill  rill      instruction  of  biplanes.     It  did  not  meet  with  partictilar 
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Fig.  20.     Voisin  Tractor  Screw  Type 
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success  during  1910,  although  the  Goupy  and  Breguet  aeroplanes  of 
the  same  type  have  been  flown  with  great  ease. 

Frame.  In  this  instance,  the  central  chassis  is  extended  a  Cv*n- 
-iderahle  distant^*  to  the  rear,  forming  an  "appendage."  At  the 
front  are  situated  the  motor  and  propeller,  while  directly  behind  the 
I)n)|K'ller  is  the  main  cell,  with  an  auxiliary  cell  at  the  extreme  rear. 
Ash.  steel  joints,  and  steel  tubing  are  used  throughout. 

Supporting  Planes.    The  supporting  planes  are  two  similar, 

iirectly-superposed  surfaces  with  a  spread  of  37  feet,  a  depth  of  5 
nvt,  ami  an  area  of  370  square  feet.  By  comparing  the  side  eleva- 
Ti«)ns  of  tile  \'oisin  and  Wright  machines,  the  slight  difference  in  the 

urvature  of  the  planes,  as  well  as  their  thickness,  will  be  noted, 
though  on  comparing  this  feature  in  all  of  the  machines  illustrated, 
their  striking  similarity,  as  well  as  their  close  adherence  to  the  pisci- 
form  contour  of  the  plane — laid  down  by  Colonel  Uenard  as  the 
most  efficient  shajje  for  speed  and  stability — will  be  at  once  apparent. 
Directum  and   Elevation  Rudder.     As  these  two  elements  are 

ombined  in  the  actual  construction,  they  are  accordingly  described 
ogether.  They  are  formed  by  the  rear  cell,  consisting  of  two  hori- 
ontal  surfaces  of  about  80  square  feet  of  area,  and  two  vertical 

iirfuces  of  about  50  square  feet,  the  entire  cell  being  pivoted  on  a 
iiiiivt'rsal  joint  s<j  that  it  may  be  moved  in  any  direction.  The 
movement  of  the  cell  is  controlled  by  cables  leading  to  a  large 

ttfring  wheel  in  front  of  the  aviator,  the  horizontal  surfact*s  acting 
U)  elevate  or  <lcprcss  the  machine,  and  the  vertical  surfatvs  to  change 
the  direction  of  its  travel.  To  ascend,  the  inclination  of  the  cell 
relative  to  the  line  of  flight  is  decreased,  the  leverage  desired  being 
the  opposite  of  that  necessary  with  a  front  elevation  rudder.  Four 
vertical  partitions  are  placed  between  the  main  planes.  There  is  no 
transverse  control. 

Power  Plant.  The  |K)wer  plant  consists  of  a  40-horse-power,  four- 
cylinder  N'oisin  motor  placed  at  the  frt)nt  end  of  the  chassis  and  carr>'- 

11  ig  tlirectly  on  its  crank  shaft  a  two-bladed  metal  pn>peUer  7.2  feet 

in  diameter  with  a  4-foot  pitch,  which  it  drives  at  1 ,300  r.  p.  m. 

(ieneral.    The  chassis  is  mounted  on  two  Urge  pneumfttkytired 

wheels  forward,  fitted  with  shock-absorbing  springs,  and  a  smaller 
ird  whei  I  at  tlic  rear,  while  tlie  aviator's  seat  is  placed  cm  the 

central  fnime  at  tlie  rear  of  the  main  cell.    The  total  weight  is  from 
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Fig.  21.     Details  of  Fannan  III  Biplane 
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800  to  950  pounds  ami  the  speed  is  said  to  be  50  miles  an  hour; 
\*.)  pounds  per  horse-power  are  lifted  and  2.'M\  pounds  carried  per 
s<|uart'  foot  of  surfac*e.    The  a.sjx'ct  ratio  is  7.4  to  1. 

Farman.  The  Farman  machine,  Fig.  21,  has  figured  very 
l)r<)mint'ntly  in  the  making  of  records  and  the  winning  of  prizes, 
having  Iwen  employed  extensively  by  such  aviators  as  Paulhan'and 
White,  as  well  as  by  Farman  himself,  Fig.  22.  More  than  a  hundred 
of  the  Farman  biplanes  had  l)een  built  and  put  into  use  up  to  the 
t  iid  of  1910.  It  is  a  comparatively  heav}'  t^-pe,  and  for  a  slow- 
moving,  reliable  machine  it  has  proved  very  satisfactory. 

Frame.  The  frame  a)nsists  essentially  of  a  main  box-cell, 
'  iinewhat  similar  in  design  to  a  Pratt  truss,  counterbalanced  through- 
out with  identical  upper  and  lower  chonls,  uprights  of  wood  acting 
as  compri»ssion  nu'ml)ers  and  cross  wires  as  tension  memljers,  as  is 
the  case  in  all  of  the  biplanes  considered  in  this  desc-ription  of 
landard  tyix*s.  The  supporting  surfaces  are  analogous  to  the  upper 
and  lower  decks  of  such  a  trus>. 

Supix)rfing   Planer.     These   supporting   planer   are  practically 

identical  with  those  of  the  machines  already  described,  the  surface 

tliemselves  being  made  of  continental  cloth,   stretched  tightly  over 

h  ribs.    Their  sprea<l  is  X]  feet,  depth  ().()  feet,  and  total  area  430 

juare  feet.     The  distance  between  the  planes  is  O.O  feet,  which 

I  a  uses  the  machine  to  apf)ear  very  much  larger  than  the  others  by 

mparison  and  also  gives  it  a  very  cumbrous  look,  the  latter  being 

K  c-entuatttl  by  its  very  deliln'rate  flight. 

Elemtion  Uudder.  The  ele\ation  rudder  consists  of  a  single, 
liorizontal  surface  having  an  area  of  43  square  feet  and  b  placed 
will  out  in  front.  It  is  hinged  and  bracetl  to  two  sets  of  outriggers, 
firmly  attached  to  the  main  cell,  and  is  controlleii  by  a  large  lever 
I  the  aviator's  right  hand.  By  pulling  on  this  lever,  the  rudder  is 
tilted  upward  and  the  machine  rises,  the  method  of  control  being 
uhnost  instinctive  and  very  easily  actjuired. 

Ih'rrrtinn  liudiler.    Two  ecjual  surfaces  vertically  placed,  of  an 

area  of  30  feet,  serve  to  control  the  tniNcI  of  the  machine. 

1  hiM-  .surfaces  move  together  and  are  oi)erated  by  a  pivotetl  lever 

1^^  which  the  aviator  rests  his  feet.     By  pressing  so  as  tt>  turn  the 

l^^er  to  the  left  the  machine  alters  its  course  in  the  same  direction, 

the  movement  being  tran.smitted  to  the  rudder  itself  by  cables. 
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Transverse  Control.  The  control  of  the  lateral  equilibrium,  i.  e., 
the  tipping  from  side  to  side,  is  effected  by  the  use  of  ailerons  or 
"wing  tips"  consisting  of  four  flaps  constituting  the  rear  ends  of 
each  plane.  The  operation  of  these  wing  tips  is  brought  about 
simultaneously  with  that  of  the  direction  rudder  through  an  arrange- 
ment identical  with  that  on  the  Wright  biplane,  i.  e.,  a  lever  which 
may  be  moved  in  any  direction,  its  forward  and  back  motion  actuating 
the  rudder,  while  a  sidewise  movement  operates  the  wing  tips,  from 
which  it  will  be  apparent  that  they  are  merely  a  modification  of 
the  Wright  idea.  This  lever  is  connected  by  wires  to  the  lower  flap 
on  each  side  and  they  are  interconnected  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  flaps  above  them.  WTien  the  machine  is  standing  still  the  flaps 
merely  hang  loose  and  the  wires  relax,  but  when  in  flight  the  wind 
keeps  them  out  and  the  wires  are  taut  so  that  they  may  be  con- 
trolled by  the  lever.  The  extra  resistance  these  flaps  or  ailerons 
create  is  probably  responsible  in  large  measure  for  the  decreased 
speed  of  the  machine. 

Keels.  Two  horizontal  surfaces  at  the  rear  act  as  keels.  Their 
combined  area  is  about  80  feet,  but  as  their  angle  of  incidence  is  low 
the  lift  they  exert  is  small,  their  only  function  being  to  steady  the 
machine  longitudinally. 

Power  Plant.  The  power  plant  consists  of  a  50-horse-power, 
seven-cylinder,  air-cooled,  rotary  Gnome  motor,  mounted  on  a  shaft  at 
the  rear  of  the  lower  plane.  A  two-bladed  wood  propeller  of  8.5 
feet  in  diameter  by  a  4.62-foot  pitch  is  attached  directly  to  it  and 
revolves  with  the  motor  at  a  speed  of  1,200  r.  p.  m. 

General.  The  machine  is  mounted  on  two  long  skids  forming 
part  of  the  framework,  similar  to  the  Wright  construction,  and  upon 
each  of  these  skids  is  placed  a  pair  of  wheels.  The  latter  are  attached 
to  rubber  springs  so  that  in  starting  the  machine  runs  on  them,  but 
in  alighting  they  give  way,  permitting  it  to  slide  on  the  skids.  The 
total  weight  is  from  1,100  to  1,350  pounds,  the  variation  in  this,  as 
in  every  instance,  being  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  includes 
that  of  the  aviator.  The  weight  lifted  per  horse-power  is  24  pounds, 
and  2.8  pounds  per  square  foot  of  surface,  while  the  speed  is  37 
miles  per  hour.    The  aspect  ratio  is  5  to  1. 

New  Models.  In  the  foregoing,  a  description  has  been  given 
of  the  original  type  of  Farman  biplane,  numerous  modifications 
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having  been  made  in  more  recent  machines,  Fig.  22.  The  latter,  for 
instance,  are  fitted  with  a  single-surface  direction  rudder,  instead  of 
the  twin  surfaces  mentioned.  The  elevation  rudder  is  kept  in  front, 
but  is  made  smaller,  and  in  addition  the  rear  end  of  the  upper  of 
the  two  fixed,  horizontal  keels  at  the  rear  is  made  movable  con- 
jointly with  the  front  rudder  to  control  the  elevation  of  the  machine. 
In  some  cases,  only  a  single  surface  is  used  at  the  rear.  One  wheel 
has  been  substituted  for  the  two  formerly  employed,  the  other  char- 
acteristics of  the  machine  remaining  substantially  as  described. 

The  new  racing  Farman  biplane  is  distinguished  by  the  following 
features:  The  spread  is  reduced  to  28  feet  and  the  area  to  350 
square  feet,  while  the  total  weight  in  flight  is  about  1,050  pounds. 
The  lift  is  21  pounds  per  horse-power,  while  that  per  square  foot  is 
the  unusually  high  figure  of  3  pounds.    The  aspect  ratio  is  4.2  to  1. 

Another  more  recent  type  of  Farman  is  the  huge,  new  passenger- 
carriyang  machine  which  made  the  first  four-passenger  record.  This  has 
a  spread  of  47.6  feet  and  an  area  of  approximately  540  square  feet. 
The  maximum  total  weight  is  nearly  1,750  pounds,  or  close  to  a  ton, 
thus  giving  a  capacity  of  34  pounds  per  horse-power  and  a  loading  of 
3.15  pounds  per  square  foot  of  surface.    The  aspect  ratio  is  7.1  to  1. 

In  a  still  later  type  of  the  Farman,  the  ailerons  are  let  into  the 
wings  and  while  they  are  hinged  they  are  not  permitted  to  hang 
down,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  this  innovation  being  responsible 
for  a  decided  reduction  in  the  head  resistance.  Another  type, 
brought  out  at  the  end  of  1911,  shows  an  entirely  new  form  of  stabil- 
izing surfaces.  These  take  the  form  of  two  pairs  of  long  planes, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  main  planes,  and  with  their  narrow  edge  to 
the  wind,  giving  them  a  very  small  aspect  ratio,  though  they  have 
a  comparatively  large  area.  Each  pair  is  held  apart  by  struts  and 
the}^  are  mounted  on  a  vertical  shaft,  which  is  turned  to  swing  them 
outward.  The  construction  of  the  main  cell  in  this  machine  does 
not  exhibit  any  departures  from  the  regulation  Farman  form,  but 
in  the  machine  with  the  set-in  ailerons,  which  also  made  its  debut 
at  the  Paris  Salon  at  the  end  of  1911,  the  planes  are  "staggered," 
i.  e.,  the  lower  plane  is  very  much  shorter  than  the  upper,  and  they 
are  connected  by  diagonal  steel  struts,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
maze  of  wire  braces.  A  single  surface  tail  is  employed  in  connection 
with  front  and  rear  elevators  and  twin  vertical  rudders. 
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TIk'  Maiirirr  Farman  biplane  differs  somewhat  from  the 
machines  just  described  (Henri  Farman),  the  two  brothers  having 
at  first  operated  indei)endently.  It  is  noteworthy  for  its  remarkable 
duration  j)erformances.  It  was  in  one  of  the  Maurice  Farman 
biplanes  that  Tabuteau  broke  the  1909  world's  duration  record  of 
244  miles  in  5  hours  3  minutes  5  seconds,  by  traveling  290  miles  in 
6:8: 12  (October  28,  1910),  which  he  increased  on  Deceml)er  30, 1910, 
to  36o  miles  in  7:48:31,  thereby  winning  the  Michelin  cup.  The 
same  machine  also  won  the  .S20,0(M)  prize  for  the  flight  from  Paris 
with  a  passenger  to  the  Puy  de  Dome,  a  mountain  4,800  feet  high 
and  235  miles  distant.  Numerous  attempts  had  been  made  to  win 
this  during  three  successive  years.  The  Farman  biplane  covere<l  the 
distance  in  5:10:46,  including  a  stop  of  14  minutes,  the  time  limit 
in  which  the  prize  could  be  won  being  six  hours,  which  includeil 
circling  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  in  Paris  and  the  steeples  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Clermont-Ferrand  near  the  finish  as  \mrt  of  the  conditions. 
The  machine  has  a  supporting  surface  of  6.'i5  square  feet  and  an 
aspect  ratio  of  8  to  1.  Its  weight  is  1,210  p^mnds  and  with  a  O/O- 
horse-power  Renault,  eight-cylinder,  air-cooled  motor  its  s|)ee<i  is  48 
miles  |HT  hour.  The  propeller  is  driven  from  the  cam  shaft  instead 
of  the  crank  shaft,  so  that  at  a  motor  speed  of  1,800  r.  p.  m.,  it 
makes  IHK)  r.  p.  m.  Maurice  Farman  was  the  first  to  employ  a 
covered  Ixxly  enclosing  the  seats  and  the  engine,  this  construction 
now  U'ing  considere<l  essential  for  the  comfort  of  the  pilot  and 
passenger  on  all  Continental  aeroplanes,  though  up  to  the  iH'ginniiii; 
of  1912.  it  had  not  Inrn  made  a  feature  of  any  of  the  Americaji 
machines.  The  Farman  control  b  very  simple  and  effective.  It 
consists  of  a  hand  wheel  on  a  sliding  shaft  and  a  ()air  of  })edals. 
Forwanl  and  backwanl  motion  of  the  wheel  controls.^  the  angle  of 
the  elevator,  while  rotation  of  the  wheel  operates  the  rudders,  the 
pedals  actuating  the  ailerons.  The  wheel  is  vertical,  its  shaft  passing 
horizontally  through  an  automobile  tyjK*  of  dash  on  which  are 
mountetl  a  cUK'k,  a  irr.nliriit  iiulicator  an  aiu'roid  barometrr  ami  H 
rtH-ortling  barograph 

Sommcr.     In  June,  1*JH>,  lioger  Sommer  purchasetl  a  biplane 

ciMjstructfil   by   Henri   Famnin   (the  machine  of  Maurice    K ;n 

differs  in  design)  and  on  July  3  he  made  his  first  flight.    S.  a 

month  later  he  held  what  was  then  the  worlil's  reetirti  for  duration 
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Fig.  23.     Details  of  Sommer  Biplane 
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of  flight,  having  flown  continuously  for  two  and  one  half  hours.  His 
>u(l(len  jump  into  the  ranks  of  the  great  aviators  was  remarkable 
and  showed  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  hanl  to  learn  to  fly  well.  He 
won  many  prizes  at  Hheims  and  Doncaster  in  1909,  but  shortly 
afterward  gave  up  flying  on  the  Farman  biplane  and  proceeded  to 
design  and  build  one  of  his  own.  Fig.  23.  This  was  first  tried  out 
in  January,  1910,  and  after  a  few  days  of  experimenting  he  succeeded 
in  making  a  long  cross-country  flight.  The  Sommer  bij)lane  is  also 
operated  by  other  prominent  French  aviators. 

Frame.  The  construction  of  the  frame  is  chiefly  of  hickory  and 
ash  with  steel  joints  and  steel  tubing,  its  general  character  and 
apiiearance  being  similar  to  that  of  tiie  Farman. 

Supporting  Planes.  Two  identical  and  directly-superposed  rigid 
planes  carry  the  machine,  the  surfaces  being  made  of  rubber  cloth 
*(»\ering  wood  ribs,  nie  sectional  curvature  of  the  surfac-es  is  not 
>(>  highly  archetl  as  in  most  other  types,  being  more  neari\-,  as  in 
the  Wright  machine,  a  verj'  even  and  gently  sloping  cur\c.     The 

id  <jf  the  planes  is  .3.'i  feet,  their  deptli  '   '  '    t,  and  their  ana 

Mjuare  feet. 

Elevation  Rudder.  At  a  distance  of  8.25  feet  in  front  of  the 
main  cell,  and  supixirteil  on  framing  cjirried  dov«i  to  the  skids,  b 
piaceil  the  single-surface  elevating  rudder.  This  is  governed  by  a 
large  lever  held  in  the  aviator's  left  hand,  which,  when  pushed  out, 
tiirn>  (Idwii  the  rudder  and,  when  pulled  in,  turns  it  up;  thus, 
rv>\u  <ausing  the  aeroplane  to  mount  or  desttiid. 

/  Rudder.    The  direction  rudder  consists  of  a  single 

surfacr  of  but  10  square  feet  in  area,  placed  at  the  rear.  It  is 
ojHTated  by  a  pivoted  foot  lever  similar  to  that  of  the  Farmaa. 

Transrerse  Control.  Lateral  tH]uilibrium  is  securetl  by  two  wing 
tips,  one  placed  at  either  end  of  the  rear  of  the  upjKT  plane,  as  shown 
clearly  in  Fig.  24,  there  being  no  ailerons  on  the  lower  main  plane 

I  the  Famian.     These  are  controlled  by  cables  leading   to   a 

•  attachetl  to  the  aviat»>r's  Inxly.  By  leaning  to  the  right,  the 
wing  tip  on  the  left  is  pulled  down,  at  the  same  time  pulling  up  that 
on  the  right,  causing  the  left  end  of  the  machine  to  rise  and  tlie  right 

«Mul  to  descend.    Tliough  not  int<  r tM.  the  dirrvtion  rudder 

tnd  (he  transverse  control  are  ojx  i  uihaneously  by  the  oper- 

ator, thus  giving  the  same  etfect  jls  is  obtained  in  tW  Wright  and 
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Farman  machines  by  controlling  these  two  elements  from  the  same 
lever. 

Keels.  A  single  horizontal  plane  of  55  square  feet  area  and  of 
very  light  construction  is  placed  at  the  rear  and  steadies  the  machine 
longitudinally.  This  plane  is  movable  though  it  does  not  act  as  a 
rudder.  A  lever  at  the  right  hand  of  the  operator,  which  auto- 
matically locks  in  place,  enables  the  angle  of  incidence  of  this  sur- 
face to  be  varied  at  will,  thus  increasing  the  attainable  stability. 

Power  Plant.  The  power  plant  consists  of  the  same  type  of 
rotary,  air-cooled,  seven-cylinder  Gnome  motor  as  employed  on  the 
Farman.     It  is  placed  at  the  rear  of  the  main  cell  and  is  attached 


Fig.  24.     Sommer  Biplane  Equipped  with  Gnome  Seven-Cylinder  Motor 

to  a  two-bladed  w^ood  propeller  of  7.2  diameter  by  a  5.2-foot  pitch, 
which  it  revolves  at  1,200  r.  p.  m. 

General.  Two  large  wheels  are  attached  forward  and  two  small 
wheels  at  the  rear  of  the  chassis,  the  front  wheels  being  held  by 
rubber  springs  to  two  skids,  built  under  the  frame.  The  skids  them- 
selves are  attached  to  the  main  frame  by  uprights,  the  joints  being 
made  of  a  springy  sheet  of  metal  bolted  to  the  framing.  This  adds 
still  further  to  the  resilient  character  of  the  mounting.  The  seat  for 
the  aviator  is  placed  on  the  front  of  the  lower  main  plane  at  the  center 
and  is  fitted  more  comfortably  than  on  most  other  biplanes  which 
had  been  built  up  to  that  time. 

In  more  recent  machines  for  racing  purposes  the  two  end  panels 
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of  the  lower  surface  of  the  Sommer  have  been  eliminated,  reducing 
the  spread  and  cutting  the  area  down  to  256  square  feet.  The  loading 
is  :'.2')  ix)unds  per  square  foot, 

Cody.  Colonel  Cod\',  an  American,  for  a  long  time  resident  in 
ICngland,  is  doubtless  best  known  in  this  field  through  his  connection 
with  the  successful  operation  of  man-carrjing  kites  several  years  ago. 
His  work  in  this  line  for  military'  scouting  attracted  considerable 
attention  in  England.    In  19()7,  he  commenced  work  on  an  aeroplane 


I     •     '         '      '      liiplaac  lUady  (.r   i  ■ 

of  huge  (Unu-nsiori--.  ii^'.  _'j.  At  first,  the  tc>i>  oi  tJiis  maclunc  wvxv. 
very  disapiM)inting,  but  by  his  remarkable  perseverance  Colonel  (Vnly 
turned  failures  into  succi*sses  antl  finally,  in  the  late  summo'  of  1909» 
accoinpiishetl  a  sufx^rb  flight  of  over  an  hour,  establishing  what  was 
tluMi  the  world's  record  for  cross-€t>untr>'  flight.  The  machine  has 
Urn  alteretl  a  nunilxT  of  times,  and  in  its  form  as  settle*!  upon  in 
tlu'  spring  of  1910.  Fig.  26,  was  the  largest  successful  aeroplane 
ni  use. 

Frame.  Bamboo  is  employed  extensively  throughout  the  frame 
but  all  joints  are  wound  with  steel  wire.  In  addition,  there  are  a 
number  of  upright  members  of  ash.    At  the  center  several  roembeSB 
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Fig.  26.     Details  of  Cody  Biplane 
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meet  in  the  sii{){K)rting  chassis  which  is  verj-  heavily  built.  Steel  wire 
is  usetl  for  bracing. 

SupiMjrting  PlaneJt.  The  main  planes  are  of  rectangular  form 
with  rounded  rear  edgt^.  They  are  identical  and  directly  superposed, 
the  surfaces  Ix'ing  made  of  canvas  tightly  stretched  over  wood  ribs. 
At  the  center,  the  distance  between  them  is  9  feet,  but  they  converge 
slightly  toward  either  end  where  they  are  separated  by  only  8  feet. 
The  spread  is  52  feet,  the  depth  7.5  feet,  and  the  area  780  square  feet. 

Elemt'ion  Rudder.  At  the  front  of  the  machine,  supported  by 
large  bamboo  outriggers  from  the  central  cell,  are  two  equal  surfaces 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  center.  They  are  jointly'  movable  and 
serve  to  control  the  elevation  of  the  machine.  They  are  governed  by 
the  forward  or  backwartl  movement  of  the  stanchion  to  which  the 
steering  w'heel  is  attached,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  Curtiss.  If 
the  aviator  wishes  to  rise,  he  pulls  the  wheel  towanl  him.  This  motion, 
by  means  of  a  lever  system,  causes  the  elevating  rudder  surfaces  to 
be  tilted  upwartl  to  the  line  of  flight  and  the  machine  ascends. 

Direction  Rudders.  Two  direction  rudders  are  employed,  a 
large  one  at  the  rear  and  a  small  one  in  fnmt,  the  former  consti- 
tuting the  main  rudder.  These  rudders  are  moved  together  by  a 
steering  wheel  and  cables  as  in  a  motorboat.  Their  combined  area 
is  about  4()  square  feet. 

Trnnsrerse  Control.  T\S(t  l>alain  m-  piiun  >  ui  ..u  xjuiui-  hti  area, 
one  place<l  at  either  end  of  the  main  cell,  control  the  transverse 
inclination  of  the  machine.  They  are  movetl  inversely  by  cables  lead- 
ing from  the  steering  gear  and  ofHTate  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
ailerons  of  the  Curtiss  machine  and  the  wing  tips  of  the  Farman  and 
Somraer  biplanes,  one  balancing  plane  l)eing  turne<l  uj)  while  tlie  other 
is  turned  down.  I^ateral  stability  is  also  controll««l  1)\  tlie  inverse 
movement  of  the  two  halves  of  the  elevation  rudder,  the  one  on  the 
depressc<l  siiK'  In-ing  elevate<l  while  the  other  is  turnetl  down.  There 
are  no  keels  on  the  Cody  biplane,  all  surfaces  scning  either  to  lift 
<»r  dirwt  the  machine. 

Power  Plant.  The  iM»\vtr  plant  is  an  right-cylinder,  SO-horse- 
power  K.  N.  V.  motor  placet!  near  the  fonvani  e<lge  of  the  lower 
main  plane  and  dirtnlly  back  of  the  aviator.  It  drives  two  two-bladed 
W(xkI  pn)p<^llers  moimted  on  shafts  Icxnited  at  their  front  end  half  wi^y 
U'tween  the  main  planes.     Tlu»se  are  driven  in  op|M>site  directions  by 
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means  of  chains,  as  in  the  Wright  biplane.  These  propellers  have 
a  diameter  of  8.25  feet  and  a  pitch  of  6  feet;  and  are  revolved  at 
600  r.  p.  m. 

General.  The  mounting  consists  of  a  large  pair  of  wheels  which 
carry  most  of  the  weight,  a  small  wheel  in  front  and  a  skid  at  the 
rear.  Wheels  are  also  attached  to  the  outer  ends  of  the  lower  plane 
to  carry  the  machine  easily  over  the  ground  should  it  alight  on  end. 
The  total  weight  is  from  1,900  to  2,100  pounds;  speed  37  miles  per 
hour;  25  pounds  per  horse-power  are  lifted  and  2.57  pounds  per 
square  foot  of  supporting  surface.  The  aspect  ratio  is  high — 7  to  1. 
Seats  are  provided  for  the  aviator  and  for  one  passenger,  both  being 
placed  low  at  the  center  of  the  front  of  the  main  cell,  that  for  the 
passenger  being  higher  than  that  for  the  aviator,  as  it  is  designed 
for  the  use  of  an  observer  in  war  time. 

Since  the  machine  was  first  built,  the  E.  X.  V.  motor  has  been 
replaced  by  two  50-horse-power,  four-cylinder  Green  motors,  both 
driving  a  single  propeller  instead  of  the  twin  propellers  formerly 
used.  Either  motor  can  be  operated  independently,  the  advantage 
of  this  arrangement  being  that  if  one  motor  breaks  down  while  in 
flight  the  other  can  still  be  used  to  drive  the  machine. 

MONOPLANES 

Antoinette.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  present  writing,  the  Antoi- 
nette, Fig.  27,  is  the  largest  monoplane  in  use  and  its  construction 
is  distinguished  by  a  number  of  features  not  found  on  others.  Leva- 
vasseur,  designer  of  the  Antoinette  motor  and  motorboats,  is  cred- 
ited with  the  design  of  this  type.  After  building  some  experimental 
machines,  notably  the  Gastambide-ISIengin  monoplane,  the  Antoi- 
nette IV  was  built  for  Hubert  Latham.  This  machine  was  at  first 
controlled  transversely  by  means  of  wing  tips,  but  the  warpable 
surface,  or  Wright  control,  has  since  been  adopted.  The  Antoinette 
is  remarkably  well  built  from  an  engineering  standpoint  and  has 
been  successfully  operated  by  ]\I.  Latham  in  high  winds,  though  not 
as  strong  as  the  gale  in  which  the  two  Wright  biplanes  were  blown 
backward  30  and  40  miles  from  Belmont  Park  at  the  International 
Meet,  despite  all  they  could  do.  The  Antoinette  is  also  flown  by 
other  prominent  French  aviators  and  several  of  the  machines  have 
been  purchased  by  the  French  War  Department. 
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Frame.  Tlie  frame  is  of  Um^,  narrow,  girder-like  construction. 
Fig.  28,  of  cedar,  ash,  and  aluminum,  carrying  at  its  forward  part 
the  main  plane,  the  "nacelle"  or  car  for  the  aviator,  and  at  its  extreme 
front  end  the  propeller,  while  at  the  opposite  end  are  placed  the 
rudtlers,  the  longitudinal  dimensions  of  the  machine  being  in  excess 
of  'M')  feet,  or  almost  three  fourths  as  much  as  its  spread.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  planes  and  rudiKr.  a-  well  as  the  location  of  the  motor, 
is  similar  to  that  in  all  the  monoplanes  described  here  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  I'fitzner. 

Supi)ortiiig  Plane.  The  supporting  plane  consists  of  a  sin^e 
surface  divided  in  half,  the  two  sections  being  of  .trapezoidal  shape, 
placed  at  a  slight  jdihedral  angle  to  each  other.    They  are  constructed 


Twu  AniouMtie  Monoplan—  Coapetiac  at  Batnoat  Pvk.  1910 

of  rigid  trussing,  nearly  a  foot  thick  at  the  center  and  covered  over 
an<l  under  with  a  smtwth,  finely-pumiced  silk.  The  pkne  is  als*) 
l>raee<l  from  a  central  mast.  The  spread  is  40  feet,  the  avennre 
tlepth  8.2  feet,  and  the  siurface  area  370  square  feet 

Dirertioti  IhuUler.  The  direction  rudder  consists  of  two  ver- 
titiil  triangular  surfaces  at  the  rear  and  measures  10  sc^uare  feet  in 
an-a.  These  surfaix's  are  moved  jointly  by  means  t»f  wiring  cables 
w«irke<l  by  u  lever  operated  by  the  aviator's  fct^t.  When  this  lever. 
which  moves  in  a  horizontal  plane,  is  turned  to  the  left,  the  machine 
will  change  its  cour>c  in  the  same  direction. 
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Fig.  28.     Details  of  Antoinette  Monoplane 
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Elevation  Rudder.  The  elevation  rudder  has  an  area  of  20 
square  feet  and  is  also  triangular.  It  is  placed  at  the  extreme  rear 
in  order  to  provide  the  maximum  leverage,  and  is  controlled  by 
cables  leading  round  a  drum  attached  to  a  wheel  at  the  aviator's 
right  hand.  To  ascend,  the  wheel  is  turned  up.  This  causes  the 
inclination  of  the  elevating  rudder  with  regard  to  the  line  of  flight 
to  decrease,  and  the  machine,  therefore,  rises. 

Transverse  Control.  Lateral  stability  is  maintained  by  warp- 
ing the  outer  ends  of  the  main  plane  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  Wright  machine,  except  that  the  front  ends  of  the  plane  are 
movable  and  the  rear  ends  are  rigid  throughout  in  the  Antoinette, 
the  reverse  being  the  case  in  the  Wright,  Through  cables  and  a 
sprocket  f)laced  at  the  lower  end  of  the  central  mast,  the  warping 
is  controlled  by  a  wheel  at  the  aviator's  left  hand.  To  correct  a 
downward  inclination  at  the  right,  the  right  end  of  the  wing  is  turned 
up  and  at  the  same  time  the  left  end  is  turned  down,  n -toring  the 
balance. 

Keels.  A I  the  rear,  leading  up  to  the  rudders,  are  ta|)ered 
keels,  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  that  add  greatly  to  tlie  birtl- 
like  appearand  of  the  Antoinette  in  flight. 

Power  Plant.  The  jxiwer  plant  is  an  eight-cylinder,  V-type 
foiur-cycle,  water-cooled  Antoinette  motor  of  50  horse-power,  the 
radiator  taking  the  form  of  two  banks  of  tulK»s  placet!  along  either 
side  of  the  car.  The  motor  c*arries  on  the  forwartl  end  of  its  crank 
shaft  a  two-bladed,  metal  projK'ller,  7.25  feet  in  diameter  by  4.3 
fet?t  pitch,  which  it  drives  at  1,1(K)  r.  p.  m. 

(ieneral.  The  chassis  is  mountetl  on  a  [wiir  of  pneuniatic-tire<l 
wheels  attached  to  the  central  mast  by  a  pneumatic  spring.  In  addi- 
tion, a  single  skid  is  placed  fon\-ard  to  protect  the  propeller  in  land- 
ing, and  another  at  the  rear.  The  seat  for  the  aviator  is  placed  in 
the  frame  back  of  the  main  plane  an<l  alH)Ut  <S  ftrt  <lirectly  behind 
the  motor,  a  seat  for  a  passenger  Ix'ing  pn)vidf«l  in  fr«»nt  of  an<l 
slightly  lower  than  that  for  the  aviator.  The  sides  of  the  figmct  are 
wall(><l  with  canvas,  affording  the  aviator  and  i>as.Henger  more  pro- 
ttftion  than  is  usually  providitl.  The  total  weight  In  1,040  to 
1.120  iH)unds,  the  .sfH-ed  l.'i  miles  jht  hour.  Thirty  pounds  an*  lifte<i 
j)er  horse-jMiwer  and  3.9<»  {xnjnds  per  s<|uare  foot  of  supporting  sur- 
f.'trt-     The  asjMTt  ratio  is  ('»  to  1. 
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In  a  later  machine,  the  spread  is  49.3  feet,  the  area  405  square 
feet,  and  the  total  weight  1,200  to  1,350  pounds,  27  pounds  being 
lifted  per  horse-power,  and  3.33  pounds  per  square  foot  of  surface. 
The  aspect  ratio  is  6  to  1.  A  new  100-horse-power  type  is  also 
employed  for  racing,  this  machine  being  fitted  with  the  Antoinette 
sixteen-cylinder,  V-type  motor.  The  newer  models  of  the  Antoinette 
differ  so  radically  that  they  have  been  described  in  the  article 
devoted  to  special  t^'pes. 

Santos=Dumont.  The  first  sustained  flight  of  a  motor-driven 
aeroplane  in  Europe  was  made  by  M.  Santos-Dumont  on  November 


Fig.  29. 


Santos-Dumont's  Earliest  Aeroplane  with  Which  He  Made  the 
First  Power  Flight  in  Europe 


12,  190G,  in  a  biplane  of  his  own  design,  Fig.  29.  In  1907  he  began 
work  on  a  monoplane  and  after  a  great  deal  of  experimenting  suc- 
ceeded in  evolving  the  Demoiselle,  Fig.  30,  so-called  owing  to  its 
diminutive  size,  as  it  is  the  smallest  aeroplane  in  use  up  to  the  pres- 
ent writing.  It  is  extremely  simple  and  compact  and  many  of  them 
are  flown  abroad.  Some  of  Santos-Dumont's  earlier  attempts  were 
based  on  principles  attractive  in  theory,  but  which  experience  has 
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shown  to  be  erroneous.  Chief  among  these  are  the  use  of  a  stiarp 
(lihe<lral  ari^'Ic  for  the  snpix)rtin^  surfat-es  and  a  very  low  center  of 
gnivity  to  simulate  a  |x.'ii(luluni.  As  shown  by  the  Wright  Brothers* 
exiK'riments,  while  a  jx'nduluni  may  give  a  certain  stability  in  a 
state  of  perfect  rest  or  when  flying  straightaway  in  a  dead  calm,  it 
exaggerates  oscillation,  once  the  latter  is  set  up,  and  is  entirely 
destructive  of  stability.  Planes  set  at  a  dihedral  angle  give  neither 
the  same  lifting  power  nor  an  amount  of  stability  equal  to  a  surface 
of  the  same  dimensions  that  is  made  perfectly  flat  laterally.  This 
is  the  case  in  all  the  biplanes  descrilxxl  here  and  some  of  the  mono- 
planes, the  supjX)rting  surfaces  of  the  Bleriot  and  Antoinette  being 
set  at  a  slight  dihedral  angle,  however.    This  characteristic  is  still 


SantoA-Dumont  Demoiacile,  th<-  Sinallfst  Man-Carry inc  AcropUa* 

strongly  markitl  in  tia-  Santos-Duniont  monoplane,  but  the  motor 
has  been  place<l  on  a  level  with  the  supiwrting  surfaces.  Tlie  lack 
of  stability  of  this  machine  was  ver>'  marke<l  as  com|>ared  with  l>oth 
the  biplanes  and  monoplanes  taking  part  in  the  International  Meet 
near  .New  ^'ork,  both  its  pitching  aiul  n>cking  reaching  extn>ine 
angles  and  continuing  throughout  the  flight.  When  ccunpareii  with 
the  larger  machines  in  the  air,  it  appeared  almost  like  a  sparrow 
among  eagles,  and  the  ditt'eruncv  in  the  character  of  their  action  in 
flight  was  also  similar.  At  no  time  <lid  .\udemara  or  (iarrtw  leave  the 
grouml  mt>re  than  30  or  40  feet  Ik'Iow,  when  flying  the  Demoiselle 
monoplanes  on  the  occasion  in  question. 
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Fig.  31.     Details  of  Santos-Dumont  Demoiselle 
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Frame.  Tlie  frame  is  triangular  in  fonn,  Fig.  31,  with  its  apex 
at  the  rear  and  is  eomixjsetl  of  bamboo  with  steel  joints  and  several 
raeml)ers  of  steel  tubing. 

Supporting  Planes.  Owing  to  the  curvature  of  the  supporting 
surfaces  closely  approximating  the  arc  of  a  circle,  there  are  really 
two  planes  joine*!  at  their  inner  ends.  They  consist  of  a  double  la>er 
of  silk  tigiitly  stretched  over  bamboo  ribs,  the  whole  being  braced  by 
steel  wires  led  to  the  central  frame.  The  spread  is  18  feet,  the  depth 
().5()  feet,  and  the  area  113  square  feet. 

Direction  and  FAccation  Rudders.  The  direction  and  tlt\ation 
rudders,  are  combined  at  the  rear  in  the  form  of  two  fan-shai>ed 
surfaces,  one  vertical  and  the  other  horizontal,  swung  on  a  universal 
joint  at  the  jwint  of  the  triangular  frame.  The  elevating  rudder  has 
an  area  of  21  square  feet,  while  the  direction  rudder  is  somewhat 
smaller.  A  lever  at  the  aviator's  right  hand  controls  the  elevating 
rudder,  while  a  wheel  at  the  left  operates  the  direction  rudder.  To 
ascend,  the  tail  is  moved  up  and  to  the  right,  to  alter  th(>  line  f)f  travel 
in  that  direction.    There  are  no  keels. 

Transverse  Control.  Transverse  control  i-  ;i<  ( cirnplished  by 
warping  the  main  planes,  their  oix?ration  being  governt^  by  a  lever 
at  tlie  back  of  the  aviator  which  iitij  into  a  pocket  sewed  into  his 
coat.  If  the  machine  should  suddenly  tip  up  on  the  left,  the  aviator, 
by  moving  quickly  in  that  direction,  could  pull  down  the  plane  on 
the  right  and  increase  the  angle  of  incidence  on  that  side.  It  nill  he 
seen  from  the  foregoing  that  in  flight  he  is  kept  pretty  busy.  The 
flexibility  of  the  ribs  of  the  planes  jxTmits  them  to  warp  without  any 
siM'cial  constructional  details  for  that  purpose. 

Power  Plant.  .\  .'i()-horse-power,  twoK-y Under,  horizontal-opposed 
water-ctK>le<l  I  )arracq  motor  drives  a  two-bladed  (^hauviere  wood  pro- 
jieller  (>.<»  feet  in  diameter  by  (>-foot  pitch  at  1,400  r.  p.  m.,  although 
(Menu'nt-Ha\  ard  and  Panhard  motors  are  abo  used  on  this  machine. 

(ientrnl.  The  machine  Is  mounted  on  two  rigidly  attached 
pneumatic-tired  wheels  at  the  front  and  a  single  small  skid  at  the 
Tt'ur,  the  aviator's  seat  consisting  of  a  strip  of  canvas  placed  across 
the  frame  an«l  located  directly  beneath  the  motor.  The  |m^]d1er, 
instead  of  extending  forward  l>eyond  the  main  planes,  revdves  in  a 

ingular  o|x>ning  cut  in  the  latter.  The  toul  weight  b  frtwn  330 
to  370  |)ounds,  speed  52  miles  per  hour.     Twelve  pounds  are  lifted 
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Fig.  32.     Details  of  Bleriot  XI  Monoplane 
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per  horse-power  ami  3.1  pounds  per  square  foot  of  surfat-e.  The 
asi)ect  ratio  is  2.7  to  1 . 

Bieriot  XI.  In  HMMi,  M,  l^>uis  HIeriot  eonstructwl  uud  flew  the 
first  sucx-essful  ni«)»o|)lane  built.  The  two  years  following  were 
devote*!  to  exix^rimental  work,  during  which  period  a  number  of 
various  modifications  of  the  original  were  built  until,  in  19()8,  Bieriot 
succeeded  in  making  a  number  of  extended  flights  in  his  large  mono- 
plane, No.  8  Bis.  In  July,  1910,  he  made  his  sensational  cro»- 
channel  trip,  starting  from  Calais  and  landing  near  Dover,  This 
flight  was  accomplisluHl  in  the  No.  XI  type  machine,  Fig.  32,  a  small 
one-passenger  monoplane  which  is  very  simple  and  has  come  into 
widespread  use  abroad.  Delagrange,  Le  Blanc,  De  Lesseps,  Le  Blon, 
Balsan,  and  Guyot  are  among  some  of  the  noted  French  aviators 
who  have  flown  Bieriot  monoplanes,  two  of  whom  have  been  killed 
in  their  operation.  More  than  one  hundred  and  forty  of  these  machines 
were  manufactured  and  sold  during  the  year  ending  with  August,  1910. 

Frame.  The  frame  consists  essentially  of  a  long  central  l>ody 
of  tajH'ring  construction  to  which  the  planes  and  rudder  are  attached. 
The  framework  is  very  lightly  but  strongly  built  of  wood  and  is 
cross  braced  with  steel  wires  throughout. 

Sup}H)rtitig  Plane.  The  main7>lane  is  placet!  at  the  f«>rwanl  jmrt 
of  the  central  frame  and  is  dividetl  in  half,  each  section  l>eing  mountci! 
on  either  side  of  the  central  frame  by  socket  joints.  The  halves  are 
thus  readily  detachable  at  tliat  point  and  when  not  in  use  are  dis- 
mounte<!  and  place*!  in  a  vertical  position  along  the  frame  so  as  ti> 
make  the  machine  as  a  whole  occupy  very  little  rcwm.  The  surfatvs 
consist  of  wood  ribs  covered  both  above  and  below  by  Continental 
rublxT  fabric.  The  cur\'ature  is  more  pronounce*!  than  in  most  other 
types,  with  the  exception  of  the  I)enu)iselle,  an*!  a  sliarp  front  edge 
is  obtaine*!  l)y  the  use  of  aluminum  sheathing  at  that  point.  The 
two  halves  of  the  main  plane  are  set  at  a  slight  dihedral  angle.  Tlieir 
sprea*!  is  2H.2  feet,  depth  (i.o  fe*»t.  and  surface  area  151  square  f*"et. 
They  are  brnctxi  lx)th  al>()V{'  and  Ih'Kiw  by  steel  wires  le<!  to  the 
central  fruni< 

l^in-rtinii  liudiltr.  1 '  >  i  >  tioii  rtidder  ctMisists  of  a  ver>' small 
i.l ....  Laving  »»nly  I.')  sniuin  U*  i  of  area  and  is  plan-*!  at  the  extreme 
!  t  is  controlle*!  liy  a  foot  in  the  manner  alread\*  described  in 
•ii>.     .f  the  foregoing  macliines. 
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Elevation  Rudder.  The  elevation  rudder  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  half  being  mounted  at  each  extremity  of  a  fixed  horizontal 
keel.  It  has  16  square  feet  of  surface  and  is  operated  by  the  longi- 
tudinal movement  of  a  bell  crank  device.  This  takes  the  form  of  a 
universally-pivoted  lever  placed  in  front  of  the  operator,  and  is 
normally  vertical.  At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lever  is  fixed  a 
dome  or  hood-shaped  piece  of  metal  to  which  the  wires  are  attached, 
at  the  same  time  protecting  them  from  entanglement  in  the  aviator's 
feet.  To  ascend  the  aviator  pulls  the  lever  toward  him,  and  to  descend 
pushes  it  from  him. 

Transverse  Control.  Lateral  equilibrium  is  maintained  by  warp- 
ing the  main  planes,  the  structure  of  the  latter  enabling  them  to  be 
twisted  as  in  the  Wright  machine,  though  in  this  case  they  warp 
about  the  bases  which  are  rigidly  attached  to  the  main  frame  by  the 
socket  joints  mentioned.  The  two  halves  are  warped  inversely  by 
the  side  to  side  motion  of  the  bell  crank,  i.  e.,  if  the  machine  should 
tip  up  on  the  right,  then  the  bell  crank  would  be  moved  to  the  right. 
This  would  increase  the  incidence  of  the  lowered  side  and  at  the 
same  time  decrease  that  of  the  raised  side,  thus  righting  the  machine. 
The  combination  of  this  side  to  side  movement  of  the  bell  crank 
with  the  movement  of  the  foot  lever  controlling  the  direction  rudder 
is  used  in  turning. 

Keels.  To  preserve  the  longitudinal  stability,  a  single,  fixed, 
horizontal  keel  is  placed  at  the  rear.    Its  area  is  17  square  feet. 

Power  Plant.  The  power  plant  is  a  three-cylinder,  fan-shaped 
Anzani  motor,  developing  23  horse-power.  It  is  of  the  air-cooled 
type  and  is  placed  at  the  forward  end  of  the  central  frame.  It  drives 
a  two-bladed  wood  propeller  of  6.87  feet  in  diameter  by  2.7-foot 
pitch  direct  at  1,350  r.  p.  m.  Most  of  the  more  recent  Bleriot 
monoplanes  have  been  fitted  with  50-horse-power  Gnome,  seven- 
cylinder,  rotary,  air-cooled  motor. 

General.  The  machine  is  mounted  on  an  elastic  chassis  with 
two  large  rubber-tired  wheels  forward  and  a  small  wheel  rear.  The 
springs  are  made  of  thick  rubber  rope,  aflFording  great  elasticity  and 
strength  \\dth  small  weight.  The  aviator's  seat  is  back  of  the  main 
plane. 

The  total  weight  is  from  650  to  720  pounds  and  the  speed  is  36 
miles  per  hour  with  the  Anzani  motor  and  48  miles  per  hour  with  the 
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(Inome  motor;  29  pounds  are  lifted  per  horse-ix)wer  and  4.5  pounds 
per  square  foot  of  surface,  this  ratio  being  unusually  high.  The 
aspect  ratio  is  4.3o  to  1. 

Later  Tyi)es.  In  the  later  IJleriot  machines,  the  elevating  rudder 
i-  nf  different  form,  being  attached  at  the  rear  edge  of  a  tapering 
keel  much  larger  than  that  formerly  used.  The  small  wheel  at  the 
rear  has  bc*en  replaced  by  a  skid  and  the  overall  length  of  the  central 
frame  has  been  shortened  considerably.  The  regular  one-passenger 
type  of  this  monoi)lane  has  further  been  altered  to  the  new  No.  XI 
Bis,  in  which  the  sectional  curvature  of  the  planes  has  been  made 
very  nearly  fiat  on  the  under  side.    This  change  has  been  found  to 


Fie.  33.     Bleriot  T«o-P«aiteuK«r  MonopUiw 

greatly  decrease  the  dynamic  resistance  of  the  machine  nmumxu 
seriously  impairing  its  lift.  There  are  two  new  mcxlels  of  this  rnnrhine 
which  have  l>een  very  successful.    They  arc  the  No.  vo- 

or  thrcc-pass«'nger  machine,  Fig.  .'J^J,  ami  the  No.  \i  r..  lei. 

Figs.  34  antl  35.  The  former  has  a  .spread  of  .%  feet,  a  lU ,....  .,;  7.0 
feet,  a  surface  of  270  square  feet,  and  a  weight  in  flight  of  alxiut  990 
|K)unds.  In  other  respects  it  resembles  the  No.  XI  Bis.  19.8  pounds 
•ire  carrietl  jht  horse-ixmer  and  3.GS  pounds  jkt  square  ftiot  of  sur- 
face. The  asiKK't  ratio  is  4.75  to  1.  The  type  de  course,  or  No. 
\I  racing  model,  b  the  machine  on  which  Morane  established  the 
record  of  almost  69  miles  per  hour.    It  has  a  vex>'  ^ort  body,  flat 
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planes,  and  a  reinforced  frame.     The  surface  has  been  reduced  to 
129  square  feet  and  it  is  equipped  with  one  of  the  new  100-horse-power, 


Fig.  34.     Bleriot  Racing  Model  in  Fight 

fourteen-cyhnder  Gnome,  rotary,  air-cooled  motors.  The  total 
weight  is  about  750  pounds;  only  7.5  pounds  are  carried  per  horse- 
power and  as  much  as  5.76  pounds  are  lifted  per  square  foot  of  surface. 


Fig.  35.     Bleriot  Rounding  a  Pylon  in  International  Race  for  Gordon-Bennett  Cup 

Bleriot  XII.    The  Bleriot  XII  is  a  passenger-carrying  type  which 
differs  in  construction  from  those  just  described.    With  one  of  these 
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large  machines,  M.  Bleriot  made  the  first  flight  in  an  aeroplane  carry- 
ing three  passengers.     It  has  since  come  into  general  use,  more  than 
liirty  of  them  having  been  built. 

Frame.  The  long  central  frame  of  wood,  Fig.  'M\,  braced  in 
Aer>'  panel  by  steel  cross  wires,  is  verj'  deep  fomard  and  tapers 
_racefully  to  a  point  at  the  rear. 

SinpiKirting  PUuie.    On  the  upiK'r  deck  of  the  central  frame  at 

the  front  is  placed  the  main  plane  which  is  continuous  and  i)er- 

fectly  horizontal.     Its  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  the  No.  XI  and 

if  is  bractnl  by  a  number  of  wires  from  the  frame.    The  ^read  b 

"  1'  ^-^v  the  depth  7.G  feet,  and  the  total  area  228  square  feet. 

film  Rudder.  A  single  surfac-e  placed  at  the  rear  extrem- 
it .  if  thr  ..  rtical  keel  is  used  for  this  purpose.  Its  area  is  only  9 
squiirc  feet  and  it  is  o|K*ratetl  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  No.  XI. 

Klerution  Rudder.  The  elevation  rudder  also  consists  of  a 
single  surface  of  20  square  feet  area  and  placed  at  the  extreme  rear. 
It  i>  ()|)erated  by  the  movement  of  a  bell  crank,  as  already  described. 

Tramrerne  Control.  The  main  surfaces  are  warped  inversdy, 
.  xactly  as  in  the  No.  XI,  a  small  surface  under  the  aviator's  seat 
also  assisting  in  the  lateral   Imlancing.     A  horizontal  keel  of  21 

n«  feet  area  is  placed  on  the  framework  at  the  rear,  but  scMiie- 

;  fon^ard  of  the  elevating  rudder. 

/'ojirr  Plant.  The  power  plant  consists  of  a  GQ-borse-power, 
•  ight-cylinder  E.  N.  V.,  air-cooled  motor,  placed  on  the  frame  under 
The  main  plane.  By  means  of  a  chain  transmission  it  drives  an 
^..S-f(M)t  pro|H-ller  mounte<l  on  a  shaft  at  the  edge  of  the  main  plane. 
The  pn>peller  has  an  unusually  long  pitch — 9  feet — and  turns  at 
only  i'AU)  r.  p.  m. 

(ieneral.  The  mounting  is  similar  to  that  of  .\u.  XI,  while 
the  seat  or  bench  for  three  persons  is  placed  umler  the  main  plane 
and  back  of  the  motor.  The  total  weight  is  from  1,1.50  to  1,300 
pc)»jn«h,  siH.tl  4K  miles  per  hour;  21  p<»unds  are  lifted  per  borae- 
j)<  "  - T  ,!•  !  "  :;  pounils  j)er  sqimre  ftxjt  of  surface.  The  tapex^  ratio 
ri(»t  is  one  of  tlie  most  prolific  designers  of  monoplanes, 

t  ui»uUl  n><{uire  a  volume  to  describe  tbem.    The  Bleriot  lim- 

'•  «»r  "sM  rial  taxi"  is  descril>e<1  under  special  types. 

( ir.uk .  I  Irrr  (imd<>  has  the  di.stinctitm  of  being  one  of  the  first 
(tcnnan  aww  \  build  an  aeroplane.     In  the  fall  of 
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Fig.  36.     Details  of  Bleriot  XII  Monoplane 
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Frame.  The  frame  is  remarkable  for  the  simpUeity  of  its  construc- 
tion, consisting  of  a  main  metal  tube  chassis  at  the  front  from  which 
a  long  thick  member  supporting  the  rudders  is  run  out  to  the  rear. 

Supporting  Plane.  The  main  surface  is  made  of  Metzler  rub- 
ber fabric  stretched  over  a  bamboo  frame.  The  surface  is  very 
flexible  and  the  two  ends  are  turned  up  slightly  from  the  center. 
The  curvature  is  almost  the  arc  of  a  circle  and  the  section  is  very 
thin.    The  spread  is  30  feet,  depth  7  feet,  and  area  208  square  feet. 

Direction  Rudder.  The  direction  rudder  consists  of  a  single, 
flexible  surface  of  16  square  feet  area,  carried  at  the  rear  and  con- 
trolled by  a  lever.  The  surface  itself  is  not  hinged,  but  is  bent  in 
the  direction  desired  by  the  lever  and  wire  connections. 

Elevation  Rudder.  The  elevation  rudder  also  consists  of  a 
single  surface  placed  at  the  rear.  It  has  an  area  of  about  20  square 
feet  and  like  the  direction  rudder  its  operation  depends  upon  its 
flexibility.  It  is  controlled  by  a  large  lever  universally  pivoted  on 
the  frame  above  the  aviator.  To  rise,  this  lever  is  pulled  up,  and  to 
descend,  it  is  pushed  down,  thus  bending  up  or  down  the  rear  hori- 
zontal surface. 

Transverse  Control.  Warping  the  main  planes  is  resorted  to, 
the  operation  being  similar  to  the  Bleriot,  which,  in  turn,  is  pat- 
terned after  the  Wright. 

Keels.  The  tapering  ends  of  both  the  direction  and  elevating 
rudders  can  be  considered  as  keels,  an  additional  vertical  keel  being 
placed  forward,  both  above  and  below  the  main  plane. 

Power  Plant.  A  four-cylinder,  V-type,  air-cooled  motor  of  24 
horse-power  is  placed  at  the  front  edge  of  the  plane.  It  drives  direct 
at  1,000  r.  p.  m.  a  two-bladed  metal  propeller  6  feet  in  diameter  by 
a  4-foot  pitch. 

General.  Two  wheels  are  employed  forward  and  one  rear  for 
the  mounting,  no  springs  being  provided.  The  front  wheels  are 
provided  with  a  brake  to  bring  the  rriachine  to  a  quick  standstill  after 
alighting,  this  being  an  important  feature  where  the  space  is  limited. 
The  seat  is  placed  under  the  main  plane  and  consists  of  a  hammock- 
like piece  of  cloth  which  is  very  light  and  very  comfortable.  The 
total  weight  is  from  350  to  450  pounds  and  the  speed  approximately 
44  miles  per  hour;  17  pounds  are  lifted  per  horse-power,  and  1.9 
pounds  per  square  foot  of  surface.     The  aspect  ratio  is  3.2  to  1. 
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Pelterie.    By  many,  the  Pelterie  monoplane,  Fig.  38,  is  con- 
iderttl  to  \)c  one  of  the  most  perfect  types  of  aeroplane.    Great 


•sice  cLSia'tnctt 


care  is  shown  in  its  construction  and  finish,  but  owing  to  motor 
trouhies,  it  has  never  flown  for  an>'  length  of  time.    Its  designer, 
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Robert  Esnault  Pelterie,  is  one  of  the  foremost  French  aviation 
scientists,  and  previous  to  building  this  machine,  he  conducted 
a  lengthy  series  of  gliding  experiments  of  considerable  interest. 

Frame.  The  central  frame,  somewhat  similar  in  form  to  a 
bird's  body,  is  made  largely  of  steel  tubing  and  is  quite  short.  All 
exposed  parts  are  covered  with  Continental  cloth. 

Supporting  Plane.  The  main  supporting  surface  is  particularly 
strong  and  solid,  being  made  of  steel  tubing  carrying  wood  ribs 
covered  with  Continental  cloth.  The  curvature  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  a  bird's  wing,  and  transversely  the  surface  curves  downward, 
dihedrally  from  the  center.  Very  little  bracing  is  necessary.  The 
spread  is  35  feet,  depth  6.1  feet,  and  the  area  214  square  feet. 

Direction  Rudder.  The  direction  rudder  consists  of  a  vertical 
rectangular  surface  of  8  square  feet  area  placed  below  the  central 
frame  at  the  rear.    It  is  operated  by  a  lever  at  the  aviator's  right. 

Elevation  Control.  There  is  no  elevation  rudder  in  the  Pelterie 
monoplane,  the  elevation  of  the  machine  being  accomplished  by 
changing  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  main  planes  themselves.  To 
ascend,  for  instance,  the  aviator  pulls  the  lever  in  his  left  hand 
toward  him.  This  increases  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  plane 
and  accordingly  increases  the  lift,  causing  the  machine  to  rise. 

Transverse  Control.  Each  half  of  the  main  plane  is  warpable 
about  its  base,  transverse  equilibrium  being  maintained  by  the 
inverse  warping  of  the  planes  in  the  usual  manner.  In  turning, 
both  the  left-hand  lever  controlling  the  warping  planes  and  the 
right-hand  lever  controlling  the  direction  rudder  are  simultaneously 
moved  to  the  side  desired.  It  is  worthy  of  note  here,  that  of  all 
aeroplanes  employing  the  Wright  system  for  maintaining  lateral 
stability — and  there  are  very  few  that  do  not — none  of  them  com- 
bines the  control  in  one  lever  in  the  same  ingenious  manner  as  found 
in  the  Wright  machine. 

Keels.  Vertical  and  horizontal  keels  consisting  of  gradually 
tapering  surfaces  are  fixed  to  the  frame  and  aid  in  preserving  stability. 
The  rear  horizontal  keel,  shaped  like  a  bird's  tail,  has  an  area  of  20 
square  feet. 

Power  Plant.  The  power  plant  consists  of  a  seven-cylinder, 
fan-shaped,  air-cooled  R.  E.  P.  (Robert  Esnault  Pelterie)  motor  of 
very  ingenious  design.    It  is  placed  at  the  front  and  drives  direct  a 
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four-bladed  aluminum  and  steel  propeller  at  900  r.  p.  m.    Its  diameter 
is  6.6  feet  and  its  pitch  5  feet. 

General.  The  mounting  consists  of  a  large  single  wheel  carried 
on  a  combined  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  spring  at  the  center  of  the 
front,  with  a  smaller  wheel  on  the  same  center  line  at  the  rear. 
Wheels  are  also  placed  at  the  outer  ends,  or  tips,  of  the  supporting 
planes,  so  that  when  first  starting  to  run  along  the  ground,  the 
maciiine  is  inclined.  The  seat  is  placed  in  the  frame,  and  protected 
on  all  sides,  the  aviator's  shoulders  coming  flush  \iith  the  supporting 
urfaces.  The  total  weight  is  from  900  to  970  pounds;  speed  .39  miles 
jHT  hour;  27  pounds  are  lifte<l  per  horse-power  and  4.4  pounds  f;irrie<l 
jHT  sfjuare  foot  of  surface.    The  aspect  ratio  is  5.75  to  1. 

In  a  later  model  of   the  R.  E.  P.  the   fuselage  is  entirely  of 

teel  tubing  connected  by  welded  joints  and  the  whole  strongly 

I  russed.     Each  wing  is  composed  of  two  ash  spars  covered  by  red 

Continental  rubberized  fabric.     The  method  of  attaching  the  wings 

to  the  fuselage  is  a  distinctive  feature.    In  most  monoplanes  the  ends 

<  f  tile  spars  are  let  into  the  fuselage,  but  in  this  case  they  are  attached 

•  >  the  body  by  means  of  joints.    This  prevents  the  portions  of  the 

A  ings  near  the  fuselage  from  having  to  endure  abnormal  stresses  due 

•  their  attachment  in  case  the  Hup|x)rting  stays  should  become 

kick.    This  arrangement  also  permits  the  dihedral  angle  between 

tlie  wings  to  be  varied  slightly.    The  lower  stays  of  the  rear  spar  are 

ttached  to  an  oscillating  lever  mounted  on  ball  bearings  and  con- 

1  rollwl  by  the  wing-warping  lever,  while  the  lower  stays  attached  to 

the  front  spar  and  supporting  the  wings  in  flight  are  steel  caUes 

I  jvered  with  cloth.    The  tail  fins,  elevator,  and  rudder  are  demount- 

l)le,  iHMng  comjMJsed  simply  of  steel  tubing  covered  with  fabric. 

The  well-develojx'd  horizontid  tail  fins,  l)eing  distant  from  the  center 

•f  gravity,  give  great  longitudinal  stability  to  the  machine.     The 

levator,  which  forms  the  prolongation  of  the  horizontal  empennage 

■  »r  tail,  is  divi<le«l  into  two  parts  by  the  nuldrr,  forward  of  which  u 

the  vertieal  keel. 

Pfitzner.    The  Pfitzner  machine,  Fig.  ^,  represents  a  radical 

•  Irparture  from  all  other  aeroplanes  in  some  of  its  features,  while  it 

(lifTrrs  from  other  monoplanes  in  the  pladng  of  the  aviator,  motor. 

IK  I  nuhlers.     It  wius  built  in  the  early  part  of  January,  1910.  Hy 

A.  L.  I'fit/.iHT  at  the  C'urtiss  factory  in  I lanunondsport,  Xr\^ 
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It  was  the  first  to  employ  the  comparatively  simple  and  efficient 
method  of  transverse  control  by  means  of  sliding  surfaces,  and  while 


S/DE  £LfyAT/ON 


fffONT  £L£VATION 

Fig.  39.     Details  of  Pfitzner  Monoplane 


the  first  flights  were  short,  largely  due  to  the  inexperience  of  the 
aviator,  it  is  considered  by.  many  to  be  a  very  promising  type,  par- 
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ticularly  as  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  Wright  system  in  any  way. 

Frame.  The  framework  is  largely  a  combination  of  numerous 
king-post  trusses  with  spruce  compression  members  and  wire  tension 
members.  The  framework  is  open  throughout,  enabUng  quick 
inspection  and  easy  repairs.  At  the  center,  the  chassis  is  mainly 
composed  of  steel  tubing. 

Supiwrting  Plane.  The  main  supporting  plane,  a  5-degree 
dihedral  angle,  consists  of  two  main  beams,  across  which  are  placed 
spruce  ribs.  The  surface  is  made  of  Baldwin  vulcanized  silk  of  jet- 
black  color  tacked  U)  the  top  of  the  ribs  and  laced  to  the  frame.  The 
curvature  of  the  surface  is  slight  and  b  designed  for  high  speed. 
The  spread  is  31  feet,  depth  G  feet,  and  surface  area  186  square  feet. 

Direction  Rudder.  The  direction  rudder  is  a  rectangular  surface 
of  but  G  square  feet  in  area  and  is  placed  at  the  front.  It  is  operated 
by  wires  leading  to  the  bracket  underneath  the  controlling  column. 
Turning  this  column  to  either  side  causes  the  machine  to  turn  to 
that  side. 

Elevation  Rudder.  The  elevation  rudder  is  likewise  placed  at 
the  front  and  is  also  a  single  surface  of  17  square  feet  in  area.  It  is 
operated  by  wires  leading  to  a  lever  at  the  side  of  the  controlling 
column.  Moving  the  column  forward  or  backward  causes  the  eleva- 
tion rudder  to  turn  do\ni  or  up,  respectively. 

Transverse  Control.  The  framework  of  the  main  plane  is  carried 
out  .30  inches  beyond  the  end  of  the  surface  on  either  side  and  affords 
a  place  for  a  rail  on  which  the  auxiliary  sliding  surfaces  move.  These 
sliding  surfaces,  or  etiualizers,  are  each  12^  square  feet  in  area  and 
when  "normal"  project  15  inches  l>eyond  the  end  of  the  fi.xed  surface 
on  either  side.  They  are  interconnected  by  xiires,  and  a  long  cable 
running  to  each  end  through  a  pulley  connects  them  to  the  steering 
wheel.  The  control  is  as  follows:  If  the  right  end  of  the  aeroplane 
is  tipped  down,  the  wheel  supported  on  the  controlling  column 
is  turnetl  away  from  the  lowered  side.  This  causes  the  equalizer  on 
the  raised  end  to  be  pulled  in  under  the  main  surface,  or  "reefed," 
while  at  the  same  time  the  one  on  the  other  end  is  pulled  out.  This 
action  merely  decreases  the  surface  on  the  raised  •n.l  an.!  increases 
it  on  the  lowereti  end,  thus  righting  the  machine. 

Krels.  .\  horizontal  surfaw  placed  at  the  rear  acts  as  a  longi- 
tudinal stabilizer.     It  is  10..')  sqtum*  fcvt  in  area  and  b  fixed  firml^- 
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to  the  supporting  framework,  10  feet  to  the  rear  of  the  main  surface. 

Power  Plant.  The  power  plant  consists  of  a  four-cyhnder,  air- 
cooled,  25-horse-power  Curtiss  motor  placed  on  the  framework 
above  the  plane  and  to  the  rear  of  it.  The  motor  drives  direct  a 
two-bladed  wood  propeller  6  feet  in  diameter  by  4.5  feet  pitch  at 
1,200  r.  p.  m.  This  propeller  is  of  original  design  and  is  said  to  be 
very  efficient. 

General.  The  machine  is  mounted  on  four  small,  rubber-tired 
wheels  placed  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  four  main  vertical  posts  of 
the  chassis.  They  are  spaced  by  steel  tubing  and  are  fitted  with 
brakes,  but  have  no  springs.  The  seat  for  the  aviator  is  placed  out 
in  front  of  the  main  plane  and  directly  in  the  center  line.  The  total 
weight  in  flight  is  from  560  to  GOO  pounds,  while  the  speed  is  esti- 
mated at  42  miles  per  hour;  24  pounds  are  lifted  per  horse-power,  and 
3.2  pounds  carried  per  square  foot  of  surface.  The  aspect  ratio  is 
5.7  to  1. 

COMPARISON  OF  STANDARD  TYPES 

From  the  foregoing  description  of  what  has  been  termed  stand- 
ard types,  it  will  be  apparent  that,  while  all  have  many  features 
in  common,  no  two  are  exactly  alike  in  either  design,  constructional 
detail,  or  efficiency.  Some  that  are  less  desirable  from  certain  points 
of  view  than  other  types  belonging  to  the  same  class,  show  an  unus- 
ually high  degree  of  efficiency;  others  have  advantages  of  greater 
stability.  All,  however,  have  proved  successful  in  operation  and 
some  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  others.  It  will  accordingly  be 
both  interesting  and  profitable  to  note  the  contrasts  and  distinc- 
tions that  may  be  drawn.  From  these  it  will  be  possible  to  arrive 
at  conclusions  as  to  what  particular  features  are  most  desirable  at 
present,  as  well  as  to  note  what  the  trend  of  the  future  may  be.  For 
this  purpose  the  aeroplanes  already  described  are  compared  accord- 
ing to  the  following  essential  features,  which  are  given  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  where  their  influence  on 
the  result  aimed  at — flight — is  concerned:  (1)  transverse  control; 
(2)  aspect  ratio;  (3)  incident  angle;  (4)  propellers;  (5)  rudders;  (6) 
keels;  (7)  mounting;  (8)  speed;  (9)  flight;  (10)  efficiency. 

The  object  of  placing  the  factor  of  efficiency  last  in  order  of 
importance  is  not  to  indicate  that  as  its  actual  position  from  the 
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practical  viewpoint,  as  this  is  the  one  thing  that  designers  are  now 
striving  lianlcst  to  attiiiii,  hut  more  l:)ecause  it  represents  the  best 
opportunity  to  sum  up  generally  the  performances  of  the  different 
machines.  Motors  are  compared  at  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter 
on  that  subject. 

Transverse  Control.  In  practice,  the  lateral  stability  of  aero- 
planes is  maintained  by  four  different  methods:  (1)  automatically; 
(2)  by  warping;  (3)  by  balancing  planes,  i.  e.,  \^nng  tips  or  ailerons; 
(4)  by  "reefing,"  or  the  employment  of  supplementary  sliding  planes 
or  e^jualizers. 

At  present,  warping  the  planes  is  the  most  generally  employed 
and  most  practical  method,  but  it  is  expected  that  a  simple  method 
of  automatically  preserving  the  lateral  equilibrium  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate development,  and  many  designers,  including  the  Wright  Broth- 
ers, are  striving  for  that  end,  so  that  it  is  given  precedence  here. 

The  Voisin  is  the  only  type  for  which  automatic  stability  has 
been  claimed,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  in  later  tyi)es  of  this  machine, 
wing  tips  have  been  employed.  The  rear  box-cell  and  the  vertical 
keels  or  partitions  between  the  surfaces  of  the  main  planes  exert  such 
a  forcible  "hold"  on  the  air  that  to  displace  the  machine  is  difficult  and, 
in  all  ordinary  turmoils  of  the  air,  it  displays  exceptional  stability. 
In  fact,  a  well-known  aviator  amusingly  stated  at  Rheims  that,  were 
a  Voisin  tipped  completely  over  on  one  end,  it  would  still  be  aero- 
(lynamically  supported,  so  great  is  the  expanse  of  vertical  surface. 

Without  such  keels,  however,  the  lateral  balance  of  an  aeroplane 
is  so  precarious  that  some  form  of  control  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  meth(xl  of  waq)ing  the  planes  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  the  vertical  or  direction  rudder  is  the  chief  claim  of  the  Wright 
patents,  and  all  machines  employing  it  are  essentially  the  same  as  the 
Wright  device,  even  though  the  operating  connections  do  not  con- 
trol the  main  planes  and  the  rudder  simultaneously.  In  addition 
to  the  biplanes  employing  it,  all  the  successful  monoplane  tj'pes, 
except  the  Pfitzner,  de{x;nd  upon  warping  the  main  planes  for  this 
control. 

Because  of  the  structural  difficulty  of  rigidly  bracing  the  surface 
'  I  I  monoplane,  wari)ing  is  an  ideal  form  of  control.  But  titc  rigid 
.'^tru(>tnre  of  the  biplane  |K*rmits  auxiliary  planes  to  be  more  easily 
pro\i<li<|.     Tlii^  i-<  «!one  in  the  Curti.ss,  Fannan,  Sommer,  the  recent 
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Voisin,  and  the  Cody.  Both  these  methods  of  transverse  control 
are  very  efficacious,  but  the  additional  resistance,  unaccompanied 
by  any  increase  of  lift,  which  is  produced  by  balancing  planes,  ren- 
ders them  less  desirable  than  warping.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  objections  to  weakening  the  structure  of  the  main  surfaces  by 
making  them  movable. 

There  is  a  further  distinction  between  these  two  methods  of 
control,  which,  although  not  thoroughly  understood  in  a  general 
sense,  appears  to  be  borne  out  in  practice,  viz,  when  a  plane  is 
warped  the  action  tends  not  only  to  tip  the  machine  up  on  one  side 
but  also,  due  to  the  helical  form  thus  assumed,  to  turn,  which  can 
be  counteracted  only  by  the  vertical  rudder.  In  the  case  of  wing 
tips,  however,  due  to  the  equal  but  contrary  position  in  which  they 
are  placed,  both  sides  of  the  machine  are  equally  retarded  and,  in 
addition,  since  the  main  surfaces  preserve  the  same  shape  and  the 
same  angle  of  incidence,  this  tendency  to  turn  appears  to  be  absent. 
Curtiss  states  that  to  correct  for  tipping  alone,  he  makes  no  use  of 
the  vertical  rudder. 

Sliding  panels,  or  "equalizers,"  as  applied  to  the  Pfitzner  mono- 
plane, represent  one  of  the  recently-designed  methods  of  transverse 
control  which  are  considered  not  to  infringe  the  Wright  patents. 
This  system  has  not  been  adequately  tried  out  as  yet,  but  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  effective  as  either 
the  system  of  warping  or  the  use  of  wing  tips.  There  are  many 
other  methods  designed  to  give  transverse  control  and  it  seems  at 
present  that  they  are  all  equally  reliable.  Structural  individualities 
of  the  types  of  aeroplanes  will  persist,  in  all  likelihood,  so  that  we 
can  not  picture  the  machine  of  the  future  with  any  one  form  of  trans- 
verse controlling  apparatus.  Balancing  planes  and  wing  tips,  or 
ailerons,  are  widely  used  at  present,  but  further  progress  in  aerody- 
namics is  likely  to  show  that  warping  is  better,  particularly  as  the 
development  of  improved  forms  of  construction  and  more  suitable 
materials  eliminate  the  objection  of  weakening  the  main  structure 
as  now  built. 

Aspect  Ratio.  It  is  at  once  observable  from  the  values  given 
that  the  ratio  of  spread  to  depth  (aspect  ratio)  of  the  monoplanes  is 
generally  less  than  that  of  the  biplanes.  This  interesting  fact  is  due 
very  likely  to  the  structural  difficulty  of  making  the  wing  of  a  mono- 
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plane  long  and  narrow,  and  at  the  same  time  providing  the  iKces- 
sary  strength  \iithout  involving  undue  weight.  The  Antoinette 
monoplane  has  recently  shown  a  departure  from  this  standard  by 
decreasing  the  depth  and  increasing  the  spread,  thus  increa.sing  the 
aspect  ratio,  but  the  framework  had  to  be  greatly  strengthened.  The 
new  model  Voisin  has  the  highest  aspect  ratio  of  the  types  consid- 
ered here,  but  exhibits  no  remarkable  qualities  therefrom. 

Both  theoretically  and  experimentally  the  value  of  this  quality 
is  considered  to  have  much  to  do  \i'ith  the  ratio  of  lift  to  drift;  but 
whether  or  not  in  actual  practice  those  machines  like  the  Santos- 
Dumont,  having  as  low  an  as|)ect  ratio  as  3  to  1,  are  really  inferior 
in  their  qualities  of  djTiamic  support  to  a  machine  like  the  Cody 
with  as  high  an  aspect  ratio  as  7  to  1 ,  is  difficult  to  determine,  since 
so  many  other  factors,  such  as  the  loading  and  velocity,  are  involved. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  some  of  the  large  soaring  birds, 
such  as  the  albatross,  may  be  considered  as  aeroplanes  of  verj'  high 
asi)oct  ratio.  The  effect  of  aspect  ratio  upon  speed  is  not  discern- 
ible upon  comparing  the  t}'pes. 

Greater  stability,  however,  is  commonly  supposed  to  result 
from  a  high  aspect  ratio,  because  of  the  decreased  proportionate 
movement  of  the  center  of  pressure.  A  further  advantage  is  that 
the  higher  the  aspect  ratio  of  a  plane,  the  lower  is  the  angle  gi\'ing 
the  ma.ximum  ratio  of  lift  to  drift,  and  consequently  for  given  speed 
and  loading  less  power  is  necessary.  There  appears  to  be  little 
question  but  that  the  development  of  aeroplane  construction  of  the 
near  future  will  tend  toward  an  increase  in  the  aspect  ratio  to  as 
high,  possibly,  as  12  to  1. 

Incident  Angle.  The  angle  that  the  main  supporting  surfac-ea 
of  an  atniplane  make  with  the  horizontal  Hue  of  flight  is  termed 
the  incident  angle,  and  it  is  something  that  at  present  varies  greatly 
in  the  difForent  types.  The  Wright  biplane  is  notable  for  its  very 
low  angle  of  incidence  in  flight,  rarely  exceetling  two  d^^rees. 

Uenard,  after  deductions  from  the  experiments  of  B<»rda,  Lang- 
ley,  and  other  investigators,  has  enunciated  the  principle  that,  at 
the  incident  angle  diminishes,  the  drieing  potcer  expended  in  nutinnm§ 
a  given  plane  in  the  air  also  diminishes.  Wilbur  W^ri|^t  stfttes  that, 
thr  angle  (^  incipience  is  fixed  by  the  area,  te^ghi,  and  speed  akme.  It 
directly  as  the  iceight,  and  inversely  as  the  area  and  speed,  oHkoufh 
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not  in  exact  ratio.  Faraud  concludes  that  small  angles  are  the 
most  efficient  for  all  aeroplanes.  There  is  for  each  type  a  most 
efficient  angle  of  incidence,  or  point  where  the  power  expended  for 
flight  is  least.  In  flying,  the  incidence  should  be  kept  constant  at 
this  angle  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  speed. 

The  Farman,  Yoisin,  Bleriot  XI,  Grade,  and  Sommer  have  an 
angle  of  incidence  when  first  starting  much  greater  than  when  in 
flight.  Since  this  involves  greater  drift  resistance  and  consequently 
more  power  necessary  to  attain  the  velocity  of  levitation  and,  further- 
more, as  aeroplanes  with  as  heavy  a  loading  but  without  an  excessive 
angle  are  able  to  rise  after  a  reasonably  short  run,  it  would  appear 
as  if  this  provision  were  unnecessary. 

Recent  experiments  in  aerodynamics  indicate  that  the  ratio 
of  lift  to  drift,  with  a  surface  of  the  shape  now  so  generally  used,  varies 
little  between  the  values  of  2  degrees  and  6  degrees,  a  maximum 
value  being  reached  in  the  neighborhood  of  3  degrees.  This  explains 
in  a  measure  the  wide  variations  in  this  angle  as  observed  and  recorded 
for  the  different  types,  and  also  that  many  of  the  present  machines 
preserve  their  equilibrium  during  comparatively  large  changes  of 
their  longitudinal  inclination. 

In  general,  the  incident  angle  of  the  monoplanes  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  biplanes.  The  most  common  angle  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  5  to  7  degrees.  But  in  the  Bleriot  XII,  an  incident  angle 
of  12  to  13  degrees  is  often  used  in  flight.  Incidence  will  very  likely 
be  established  purely  by  the  lift-drift  ratio  of  a  plane,  and  the 
angle  kept  as  constant  as  possible  to  give  this  its  highest  value. 

Propellers.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  aeroplanes  of  all 
types  are  driven  by  a  single,  high-speed  screw.  The  Wright  and 
the  Cody  are  the  only  instances  of  machines  provided  with  two 
propellers  rotating  in  opposite  directions.  The  greater  efficiency 
of  a  propeller  of  large  diameter  revolving  at  a  slow  speed  over  one 
of  small  diameter  and  high  rotative  speed  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. This  seems  to  be  borne  out  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Wright 
machine,  in  which  more  thrust  is  obtained  per  unit  of  power  than 
in  any  other  type.  The  limit  of  rotative  speed  in  practice  is  approx- 
imately 1,500  r.  p.  m.,  and  in  all  types  excepting  the  Wright,  Cody, 
and  Bleriot  XII,  the  r.  p.  m.  rate  exceeds  1,000.  Many  of  the  aero- 
planes, more  particularly  those  of  foreign  design,  use  the  Chauviere 
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wood  propellers,  for  which  an  efficiency  of  80  per  cent  is  claimed. 
The  Antoinette,  Grade,  and  Voisin,  use  metal  screws. 

The  thrust  and  efficiency  of  the  various  propellers  are  about 

the  5?ame  for  equal  sizes,  and  although  the  theory  of  propeller  design 

>  little  understood  as  yet,  the  experimental  methods  used  have 

It  suited  in  the  design  of  propellers  of  as  good  efficiency  or  higher 

•  fPiciency  than  those  used  in  marine  practice.    The  position  of  the 

lopeller  in  front  in  most  of  the  monoplanes  is  largely  a  matter  of 

-iivenience  of  design,  although  it  has  an  advantage  in  that  the 

\iftly  moving  mass  of  air  thrown  backward  by  the    screw   also 

.(Tts  an  added  Hft  when  thrown  back  on  the  plane.     At  the  same 

liiiK  .  however,  this  action  also  increases  the  resistance,  but  as  the 

tranic  resistance  of  the  monoplane  is  much  less  than  that  of  the 

'  iplane,  the  proixjUer  may  be  placed  in  front  without  any  very  seri- 

is  consequences.    The  \'oisin  (tractor  type)  biplane  has  the  screw 

in  front,  but  the  results  obtained  indicate  that  this  is  detrimental  to 

the  speed. 

It  is  generally  believed  by  aviators  that  much  better  results 
'uld  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  propellers  15  to  20  feet  in  diameter, 
•tating  slowly.  But  there  are  two  disadvantages  involved  in  this 
iture  of  construction  which  make  its  adoption  in  the  macliines  of 
<-  future  rather  doubtful.  The  first  is  the  greatly  added  weight 
large  a  propeller  and  the  second  b  that  of  building  a  good 
.1  .  IS  high  enough  to  permit  of  the  propi'ller  rotating  freely. 

Rudders.  The  direction  rudder  hi  all  types,  except  the  Pfitzner, 
placed  at  the  rear.  The  Cody  biplane  has  an  additional  directioii 
•Ider  ui  front.  .\11  the  monoplanes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pfitx- 
r,  have  their  elevating  rudders  at  the  rear,  while  in  all  the  biplanes, 
•  t'jit  the  new  Wrigiit  and  more  recent  Voisin  models,  tliis  rudder 
lit  in  front.  Rudders  placed  at  the  rear  are  advantageous 
that  iluy  act  at  the  sjune  time  as  keels.  But,  in  general,  the  plac- 
:,'  of  the  elevating  nidder  in  fr<>"t  <«•<•«!»■;  '••  i><T«>r  »n'>n«  exact  COD- 
'  >!  of  the  longitudinal  stabilit\ . 

!'he  elevating  rudder  almost  always  »>  ine  supporting 

'^M  r.    Therefore,  when  placed  in  fnmt  an«i  turiHtl  up  for  ascent, 

••  support  is  increased,  as  it  naturally  should  be.     But  when  this 

I'laeed  at  the  rear,  the  movement  for  ascent  is  such  that 

tsup{M)rting  {X)wer  of  tlie  rudder  is  decreased,  making  it  of  D(g»- 
I 
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tive  value,  so  that  instead  of  causing  the  front  of  the  machine  to 
rise,  it  causes  the  rear  to  sink.  Following  the  same  theory  shows 
that  when  the  elevating  rudder  is  out  in  front,  in  starting,  the  front 
of  the  machine  lifts  off  the  ground  and  is  strongly  followed  by  the 
body;  while  if  this  rudder  be  in  the  rear,  when  turned  to  give  ascent 
the  rear  merely  sinks  more,  and  not  only  is  the  run  greatly  increased, 
but  the  power  required  and  the  risks  incurred  arv^  greater.  That  it 
is  generall}^  so  used  on  the  monoplanes  is  the  result  of  necessity  due 
to  the  propeller  being  at  the  front. 

In  the  Wright  biplane  the  elevating  rudder  is  so  constructed 
that  when  elevated  it  is  automatically  warped  concavely  on  the 
under  side,  and  when  depressed,  curved  in  the  opposite  way.  This 
materially  adds  to  the  rudder's  force  due  to  the  peculiar  law  of 
aerodynamics  whereby  a  curved  surface,  under  the  same  conditions 
as  a  flat  surface,  has  a  greater  ratio  of  lift  to  drift.  The  reduction  in 
the  size  of  the  rudder  is  thus  made  possible  and  its  flat  shape  when 
normal  greatly  reduces  the  head  resistance.  In  so  far  as  a  biplane 
is  usually  supposed  to  cause  interference  of  the  two  surfaces  and 
greater  head  resistance,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  biplane  rudders 
as  used  on  the  Wright  and  the  Curtiss  were  not  as  efficient  as  single 
planes,  but  the  structural  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  impor- 
tant. 

The  method  employed  by  Grade  of  merely  bending  flexible 
surfaces,  instead  of  turning  rigid  movable  planes,  has  a  great  advan- 
tage in  that  the  rudders,  after  being  used,  spring  back  to  their  normal 
position.  This  method  has  not  been  adopted  on  any  other  type, 
however,  although  it  has  many  considerations  of  safety  favoring  it. 

In  almost  all  of  the  successful  aeroplanes,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Wright  and  Antoinette,  it  is  conceded  that  the 
size  of  the  rudders  is  much  too  great.  This  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  remarkably  small  change  of  inclination  usually  necessary  for  a 
change  of  direction.  This  ultra  sensitiveness  where,  as  in  some 
machines,  a  movement  of  a  few  hundredths  of  an  inch  will  consider- 
ably alter  the  state  of  equilibrium  of  the  machine,  is  certainly  unde- 
sirable. To  begin  with,  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  over- 
sensitiveness  of  a  rudder  usually  invites  dangerous  situations.  Fur- 
thermore, if  a  rudder  be  extremely  sensitive,  it  is  a  good  indication 
that  it  is  too  large,  in  which  case  it  is  absorbing  considerable  power 
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that  could  be  put  to  better  use  elsewhere.  It  is  quite  likely,  there- 
fore, that  a  great  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  rudders  will  be  a  develop- 
ment of  the  near  future. 

Keels.    Keels  on  aeroplanesi  like  keels  on  a  boat,  add  greatly 

to  the  stability.     But  on  an  aeroplane  they  are  "dead  surfaces" 

and,  as  such,  have  the  disadvantage  of  offering  greater  expanse  of 

urface  for  wind  disturbance  to  act  upon.     They  unquestionably 

Iccrease  the  s|)eed.    Tapering  keels,  such  as  those  emploNed  on  the 

Antoinette,  the  Pelterie,  and  the  latest  Bleriot  XI,  offer  a  maximum 

f  "entering  edge"  with  a  minimum  of  area,  and  for  that  reason  are 

more  advantageous  than   those  of  rectangular   form.     Keels  are 

entirely  lacking  in  the  original  Wright,  Santos-Dumont,  and  Cody, 

l>ut  in  the  later  "headless"  Wright  two  small,  vertical  keels  of  semi- 

ircular  form  are  placed  in  the  angles  made  by  the  meeting  of  the 

kids  with  the  braces  from  the  latter  to  the  upper  main  plane,  while 

a  horizontal  keel  of  considerable  area  is  employed  in  the  rear  of  the 

Short  Wright  (English  manufacture). 

In  the  Voisin,  use  is  made  of  several  vertical  keels  of  large  area, 

really  partitions,  placxni  not  only  in  the  rear  cell  but  also  between 

the  main  planes  themselves.    That  these  have  not  proved  entirely 

atisfactory  is  indicated  by  the  adoption  of  ailerons  to  maintain 

ransverse  stability  in  the  more  recent  Voisin  machines.    Keels  add 

reatly  to  the  resistance  of  a  machine,  the  head  resistance  and  skin 

riclion  with  their  consequent  power  absori)tion  being  considerable. 

;t  is  generally  conceded  now  that  control  by  rudders  is  becoming 

>  |x*rfected  that  any  inherent  stability  to  be  obtained  by  the  use 

t  keels  at  the  expense  of  power  is  hardly  worth  while.    No  special 

rm  or  c-ombination  of  keels,  so  far  designed  and  trietl,  have  really 

leer*^!^!  in  giving  any  kind  of  complete  inherent  stability. 

Actual  practice,  however,  demonstrates  that  they  do  increase 

t  ability,  tending  to  hold  the  machine  to  iti*  course,  and  keels  at  the 

'  ar  of  a  machine  somewhat  on  the  order  of  a  birtl's  tail  are  found 

Ivantageous,  so  that  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  they  x^-ill  disappear  as 

feature  of  aeroplane  design  for  years  to  come. 

Mounting.    This  is  the  only  remaining  detail  of  construction 

'liai  lurtl  U-  consideretl  in  this  connection.    There  is  probably  no 

tluT  single  feature  in  which  the  various  machines  diHfer  more  widely, 

nor  any  other  in  which  such  totally  different  pro\nsion,  or  the  absence 
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of  it,  for  absorbing  the  shocks  of  landing,  proves  so  uniformly  suc- 
cessful. When  an  aeroplane  drops  as  a  dead  weight  for  even  a  short 
distance,  it  suffers  considerable  damage  regardless  of  the  presence 
of  shock  absorbers  or  otherwise,  whereas,  in  ordinary  use,  it  appears 
to  be  as  easy  to  land  lightly  with  a  machine  having  a  rigid  chassis, 
as  with  one  in  which  elaborate  precaution  is  taken  to  guard  against 
shocks. 

There  is  another  factor  to  be  guarded  against,  however,  and 
that  is  the  gyroscopic  action  developed  by  the  swiftly  revolving  pro- 
peller, which  tends  to  resist  a  sudden  change  of  its  plane  of  rotation, 
as  well  as  all  vibration.  If,  therefore,  when  running  over  the  ground 
the  machine  be  suddenly  jarred,  the  propeller  is  likely  to  snap  off. 
This  has  been  experienced  by  M.  Bleriot  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
and  he  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  providing  springs  on  a  heavy 
machine  mounted  on  wheels. 

Three  distinctive  methods  of  mounting  have  been  employed 
to  date: 

(1)  Using  skids  only,  as  in  the  original  Wright  machine.  This  is 
already  obsolete,  as  it  involved  the  use  of  special  starting 
apparatus. 

(2)  Wheels  only,  as  in  the  Curtiss,  Voisin  (both  types),  Bleriot  (both 
types),  Pelterie,  Grade,  and  Pfitzner. 

(3)  Wheels  and  skids  combined  —  Farman,  Antoinette,  Santos- 
Dumont,  Cody,  Sommer,  and  later  Wright  machines. 

Details  of  some  of  the  most  important  designs  are  given  in 
Fig.  40. 

The  relative  merits  of  mounting  on  wheels  only  or  skids  and 
wheels  constitute  a  subject  of  wide  discussion.  Where  the  former 
are  employed  independently,  the  addition  of  a  brake  is  almost  indis- 
pensable to  bring  the  machine  to  a  quick  stop  where  the  landing 
area  is  restricted;  whereas,  with  a  skid  forming  part  of  the  support, 
as  in  the  Antoinette,  the  latter  acts  as  a  brake.  Of  course,  it  per- 
forms the  same  office  in  starting,  to  the  detriment  of  a  quick  rise  from 
the  ground.  The  extra  power  required  on  that  account,  however, 
is  not  very  great,  as  the  skid,  supporting  only  the  tail,  does  not  carry 
any  great  weight.  It  is  consequently  not  very  efficient  as  a  brake 
either,  so  that  provision  of  the  latter  class  on  all  types  should  be  made. 
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A  number  of  combinations  of  skids  and  wheels  have  been  tried, 
such  as  that  of  the  new  Wright  which  starts  on  its  four  wheels,  and 
lands  on  the  skids  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  Sommer  and 
Farman  are  typical  examples  of  this  combined  form  of  mounting, 
and  experience  in  their  use  appears  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  the 
most  effective  for  heavy  machines.  On  light  aeroplanes,  such  as  the 
Curtiss  and  the  Grade,  where  the  loading  is  reasonably  light,  spring 
mountings  have  been  found  unnecessary,  the  wheels  alone  taking  the 
shock  of  landing.  No  skids  are  employed.  The  more  recent  Curtiss 
machines  are  provided  with  an  efficient  brake.  It  is  quite  likely, 
however,  that  the  high  speed  aeroplane  of  the  future  will  not  only 
be  provided  with  an  elastic  mounting,  but  when  regular  stations  are 
established,  means  will  be  employed  for  projecting  it  from  some 
ingenious  starting  device  at  high  velocity,  so  that  it  may  be  quickly 
launched  into  the  air. 

Speed.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  chief  object  of  the 
aeroplane  designer  at  present  is  to  increase  the  speed,  prophecies 
of  100  miles  per  hour,  and  considerably  more,  being  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon. Whether  this  can  be  attained  or  not  is  a  question  that  only 
the  future  can  solve,  but  a  comparison  of  the  speeds  prevailing  in 
January,  1910,  and  December,  1910,  shows  such  a  marked  increase 
for  the  development  of  a  single  year  that  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
beyond  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  by  any  means.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  while  resistance  increases  as  the,square 
of  the  speed,  the  power  to  overcome  it  must  increase  as  the  cube. 
This  would  seem  to  make  the  attainment  of  the  100-mile  mark 
something  that  would  involve  considerable  modification  of  the 
present  type  of  aeroplane,  in  order  to  attain  increased  efficiency, 
as  the  goal  in  view  is  not  to  be  won  by  a  mere  increase  of  power. 

The  speed  shows  no  direct  variation  with  aspect  ratio  or  load- 
ing, and  higher  speeds  seem  to  be  merely  attained  by  an  excess  of 
power,  a  decrease  of  head  resistance,  and  a  small  supporting  surface. 
In  Table  I  are  given  the  speeds  of  the  various  types  described, 
i.  e.,  those  of  which  they  had  been  shown  capable  up  to  January, 
1910. 

Flight.  In  the  manner  of  flight  of  the  different  types,  pro- 
nounced distinctions  may  be  drawn.  Probably  the  widest  variation 
in  this  respect  exists  between  the  Wright  and  the  earlier  Voisin 
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Type 

MUm 
Dour 

Type 

Mik* 
boor 

Bleriot  XI  (Kacinp  T^!w>> 

63 

Farman  (Raring  Type) 

44 

SantoA-Dumont 

55 

Sommer  (1910  Model) 

44 

Bleriot  XI  BLs(191()  M(hui; 

51 

Wright  (Rear  Control) 

43 

Antoinette  (1910  Mcnlel) 

50 

Wright(1910  Model) 

41 

Voi«in  (Racing  Tj-pe) 

49 

Farman  (1910  Model) 

41 

Curtws 

48 

Voisin  (1910  Mo«lel) 

40 

Bleriot  XII  (1910  Model) 

48 

Farman  (Passenger  Type) 

39 

Bleriot  XI  2  Bis 

48 

Pelterie 

39 

Pfitiner 

45 

Cody 

37 

Gr*fle 

44 

witli  numerous  vertical  keels.  The  flight  of  the  latter  may  be  best 
described  as  "sluggish."  The  enormous  resistance  of  this  machine 
appears  to  hold  it  back  very  perceptibly,  while  in  making  turns  its 
action  is  slow  and  "deadened."  In  sharp  contrast  to  this  is  the 
strikingly  active  flight  of  the  Wright  machine.  Its  resistance  is 
\er\-  small  for  a  biplane  and  its  movement  through  the  air  is  quick 
and  priH-ise,  particularly  when  compared  with  the  flight  of  the 
I  annan  biplane,  the  sluggish  movements  of  which  at  the  Inter- 
national Meet  near  New  York  earnetl  for  it  the  sobriquet  of  "the 
i(t*-wagon."  In  changing  direction  or  war|)ing  to  maintain  lateral 
tability,  the  action  of  the  Wright  is  precise  and  almost  instantane- 
ous, the  Wright  biplane  answering  its  helm  in  a  remarkably  quick 
'  rffcctivc  manner. 

In  grac-e  of  form  and  swiftness  of  flight  the  Antoinette  and 
Hlfriot  monoplanes  arc  a  delight  to  tlie  eye.  They  appear  to  move 
thn)ugh  the  air  '(\nthout  the  slightest  effort  and  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  or  so  give  the  impression  of  Innng  huge,  soaring  birds,  so 
><tt';id\-  and  jM^rfcctly  under  a>ntrt)l  is  their  ever>*  movement.  Due 
'  Mioc.th   whirring  of  their  multi-c>iindered  motors,  this  b 

acdiiinalcil  when  close  at  hand,  in  (*omparison  with  the  <1 
exhaust  of  the  four-cylin<ler  Wright  engine,  which  many  m  ,.i 

spectators  mistake  for  a  noise  made  by  the  propellers  ling 

of  which  is  plainly  visible  owing  to  their  low  speed. 

Thr  ('urti>-  ill  tliu'lit  is  noticeable  (or  its  coii>tai  i 
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TABLE   II 
Characteristics  of  Different  Types 


Machine 

Pounds  per 

Pounds  per 

Speed  in  Still 

h.  p. 

sq.  ft. 

Air,  m.  p.  h. 

Wright 

41 

2.05 

41 

Wright  (r.  c.) 

37 

2.^0 

43 

Farman  (pssgr) 

34 

3.15 

39 

Bleriot  XI 

29 

4.50 

51 

Antoinette 

27 

3.33 

50 

Pelterie 

27 

4.40 

39 

Cody 

25 

2.57 

37 

Farman  ('10) 

24 

2.80 

41 

Pfitzner 

24 

3.20 

45 

Curtiss  (pssgr) 

22.6 

3.64 

Voisin  ('10) 

22.5 

3.14 

40 

Curtiss 

22 

2.50 

48 

Farman  (rcg) 

21 

3.00 

44 

Bleriot  XII 

21 

5.30 

48 

Bleriot  XI 2 

19.8 

3.68 

48 

Voisin  (rcg) 

19.5 

3.27 

•      49 

Voisin  (tractor) 

19 

2.36 

•     40 

Grade 

17 

2.00 

44 

Sommer 

16 

2.76 

44 

Sommer  (rcg) 

15 

3.25 

Santos-Dumont 

12 

3.10 

55 

Bleriot  XI  (rcg) 

7.5 

5.76 

63 

falling,  tracing  a  sinuous,  vertical  path  through  the  air,  in  contrast 
with  the  perfectly  even  and  level  keel  maintained  by  most  of  the 
other  machines.  In  making  any  comparison  of  flight,  however,  the 
personal  equation  also  must  be  considered,  as  the  action  of  the 
machine  is  largely  governed  by  the  skill  of  the  aviator.  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  the  impressions  recorded  were  of  the  different 
machines  in  the  hands  of  skillful  pilots,  all  of  whom  had  been  flying 
for  a  year  or  more  and  had  made  a  great  many  flights.  The  Santos- 
Dumont  was  early  dubbed  the  "clown"  of  the  International  Meet 
and  its  appearance  was  invariably  the  signal  for  a  roar  of  amused 
applause.  Despite  its  speed,  its  erratic  action  marked  by  continual 
dips  and  violent  rocking,  always  seemed  to  have  it  on  the  verge  of 
tumbling  to  the  ground.  Because  of  its  light  loading,  the  Grade 
seems  especially  buoyant  in  the  air.  The  other  types  mentioned 
show  characteristics  between  the  extreme  sluggishness  of  the  Voisin 
and  Farman  and  the  remarkable  preciseness  of  the  Wright. 
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As  the  question  of  duration  of  flight  depends  much  more  upon 
the  skill  of  the  aWator,  the  endurance  of  the  motor,  and  the  amount 
<»f  fuel  carrietl  than  it  does  on  the  machine  itself,  a  comparison  of  the 
longest  flights  nimle  by  eacli  tyiM'  would  Ik>  valueless. 

Efficiency.    One  of  the  best  indications  of  the  general  efficiency 
of  an  aeroplane  is  the  amount  of  weight  carrieii  jkt  horse-power, 
Itut  it  will  be  apparent  that  this  must  also  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  weight  lifte<l  per  square  foot  of  lifting  surface,  its  speed, 
lid  similar  factors.    The  first  of  these  mentioned  is  usually  termed 
j><)unds  {HT  horse-iM)wer"  and  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  weight 
t  the  machine  in  flight  by  the  horse-power  of  the  motor.     This  is 
variable  owing  to  the  different  weights  of  the  aviators,  but  not  one 
'  'f  sufficient  importance  to  record  in  the  case  of  a  one-man  machine. 
\t  the  time  Table  II  was  compiled  (Januar>',  1910),  the  Bleriot  XI 
racing  model)  apj)eared  to  Ixj  the  most  wasteful  of  power,  while 
the  Wright  was  the  most  efficient,  this  still  being  true  of  the  latter. 
It    nujst   also   Im*   borne  in  mind  that  the  Bleriot  is  a  very  much 
faster  machine  than  the  Wright.     Tabh-  II  siinmiarizrs  thf  various 
<  haracteristics  of  the  different  types. 
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SPECIAL  TYPES 

As  explained  iiiuler  the  head  of  "Standard  Tj-pes,"  thb  designa- 
tion is  not  intended  to  cover  aeroj)lanes  that  can  properly  \ye  regarded 
as  standardized  in  the  usual  acceptance  of  that  term,  although  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  they  are  built  along  essentially  the  same  jines 
in  their  respective  classes.     In  addition  to  the  machines  described 
in  that  category,  there  are  hundreds  of  others  which  do  not  differ 
iifTiciently  from  these  types  to  merit  reference.     Besides  these,  how- 
there  are  some  aeroplanes  which  are  distinguished  by  radical 
(li'partures  from  the  accepted  standards  in  question,  or  which  have 
l>een  designetl  for  some  s|)ecial  form  of  serN'ice,  and  no  work  on  the 
the  subject  would  be  complete  without  at  least  a  brief  description 
f  tlirir  distinctive  features.     All  of  these  machines  are  of  more 
rectiit  construction  and,  as  they  are  being  brought  out  in  rapid  suc- 
cession as  the  art  develops,  thos*'  iri\fM  lu-rt-  iiatunillv  iiicludr  oiilv 
a  limite<i  number. 

Paulhan  Trussed  Type.    The  most  radical  departure  iiote<l  up 

to  the  present  writing  is  a  machine  constructeil  for  Paulhan,  Fig.  41, 

in  whifh  by  reason  of  utilizing  tetrahedral  surfaces  similar  to  those 

11-known  kites  invented  by  Alexander  (iraham  Bell,  neither 

wiirjjiug  nor  ailerons  are  retjuired  to  maintain  lateral  stability.     Tlie 

planes  of  the  Paulhan  machine  are  built  ujwn  a  form  of  trussed  girder 

made  up  of  two  long,  thin  asli  planks  about  8  inches  wide  near 

their  central  section,  and  about  \  inch  thick,  the  general  plan  upon 

'     h  the  biplane  is  constructeti  l)eing  similar  to  the  Curti-ss  machine. 

'    i>  .1  f(iitral  -.(til -II  containing  the  mot»»r  and  the  aviators 

l)eing  attacliitl    to   tliis   central    sectioD 

ut  ii    iit>vel    iituititer.     The  planks   in  question   are  spaced  about 

^  inches  apart  and  the  lower  one  cur\'es  upward  toward  it5  ends  until 

it  mveu  th<»  u|)|)er  one.    These  two  planks  are  tied  tc^tether  by  a 

Ii  >teel  plates  forming  a  series  of  V's,  thus  forming  a  very 
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rigid  trussed  girder  that  eliminates  the  necessity  of  using  the  numer- 
ous guy  wires  ordinarily  employed.  The  ribs  are  attached  to  the 
lower  members  of  these  main  girders  by  means  of  clamps  passing 
over  an  armored  wood  fillet  that  lies  within  the  base  of  every  other 
V.  The  ribs  are  cut  out  of  solid  wood  and  are  arched  to  the  proper 
curve.  The  cloth  is  provided  with  pockets  which  enable  it  to  be 
slipped  on  the  ribs  and  laced  in  place.  As  the  ribs  are  attached  to 
the  girders  at  their  front  ends  only,  they  have  a  certain  amount  of 
spring  or  flexibility  which,  it  is  claimed,  gives  the  machine  a  high 
degree  of  inherent  stability. 

Both  the  lower  and  upper  girders  are  divided  into  sections  and 
connected  by  uprights.  The  uprights  of  adjoining  sections  are 
placed  side  by  side  and  fastened  together  by  S-shaped  leather  straps 
which  wrap  around  them  and  are  drawn  taut  by  a  special  fastener. 


"Wli 1 

]■    --^ 

r^J^^^^B^H^T^gg^SBO^P^^^ 

Fig.  41.     Paulhan-Fabre  Biplane  with  Tetrahedral  Cell  Girder  Framing 

Leather  straps  are  also  used  to  connect  the  uprights  of  the  center  cell 
to  the  chassis  as  well  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  machine  where 
joints  must  be  made.  Except  for  its  tendency  to  stretch,  leather 
affords  a  very  strong  and  tough  material  for  this  purpose,  while  its 
use  avoids  the  necessity  of  piercing  holes  in  the  struts.  It  is  ideal  for 
a  machine  like  the  Paulhan  biplane  here  described  and  the  Fabre 
monoplane,  along  the  lines  of  which  the  former  is  constructed,  as  both 
are  intended  to  be  demountable  in  order  to  make  them  readily 
portable. 

There  are  two  long,  trussed  girders  running  from  the  front  of 
the  lower  plane  out  to  the  rear,  where  they  support  the  single-surface 
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tail  and  the  vertical  rudder  in  front  of  it,  while  at  the  front  they 
carry  the  monoplane  horizontal  rudder,  or  elevator.  The  motor  is 
on  a  frame  hack  of  the  pilot's  seat  which  is  located  in  a  torpedo- 
>liaix'd  aluminum  car  secured  to  the  lower  plane  simply  by  cTossed 
j;uy  wires  that  run  through  it  at  the  front.  The  car  and  frame  are 
one  and  besides  the  5()-horse-power  Gnome  motor  they  carry  a  large 
tank  for  gasoline  just  iK'hind  the  aviator  and  passenger's  seats  which 
are  in  tandem.  The  aluminum  car  is  employetl  to  protect  the  aviator 
and  to  reduce  head  resistance,  the  fore-and-aft  girders  having  their 
ides  covered  with  cloth  for  the  same  purpose.  The  machine  is 
mounted  on  two  skids  placed  b)eneath  these  two  fore-and-aft  girders, 
each  skid  lx*ing  carried  (ju  a  pair  of  pneumatic-tired  wheels  connectetl 
by  a  short  axle  which  is  attached  to  the  skid  by  a  rubber  band  and 
is  guyed  fore  and  aft  to  keep  it  from  twisting. 

In  place  of  the  single-control  lever  to  which  he  has  lx.'come 
accustomed  in  piloting  the  Farman  machine,  Paulhan  uses  a  vertical 
steering  wheel  similar  to  that  originated  by  Curtiss.  Pushing  or 
pulling  on  this  wheel  turns  the  horizontal  rudder  downward  or  upward, 
while  turning  the  wheel  ojKTates  the  vertical  rudder  at  the  rear.  No 
method  of  warping  the  wings  or  other  device  for  correcting  side  tip- 
j)ing  was  shown  on  this  machine  when  it  was  exhibittnl  at  the  1910 
Paris  show,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  flexible  ribs  in  connection  with 
the  zigzag-girder  construction  give  the  machine  sufficient  transverse 
^tiibility  to  make  any  provision  of  this  nature  unnec^'ssary.  The 
machine  has  been  flown  successfully  and  proved  remarkably  steady 
111  flight,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  means  at  present  in  use  of 
maintaining  lateral  stability  mark  only  the  first  steps  toward  what 
may  be  eventually  accomplished  in  this  direction. 

In  addition  to  this  imfMirtiint  feature,  the  chief  claim  made  for 
the  nuuhine  is  the  rapidity  with  which  it  may  be  assembUnl  or 
<lemountcd.  The  end  cells  may  be  detached  by  taking  out  three 
l)olts  at  the  t«>p  an<l  bottom  of  the  uprights,  an  o[)eration  that  requires 
only  a  minute  or  two  at  the  outsiiie,  while  the  whole  machine  may  be 
taken  apart  and  packed  in  a  case  15|  feet  long  by  3 J  feet  square, 
within  an  hour.  The  ready  detachability  of  the  eml  cells  makes  it 
|H)s.siblf  to  .store  the  machine  in  an  onlinary  she<l,  as  the  total  spread 
of  ;iN  ftt't  is  nHluccil  to  12  or  15  feet  when  these  secti<»ns  have  been 
removeil.     The  fore-and-aft  length  of  tliis  new  biplane  is  2oJ  feet 
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and,  including  the  horizontal  rudder  and  the  tail,  the  area  is  300 
square  feet.  The  total  weight  of  the  machine  itself  is  800  pounds, 
which  is  low,  considering  its  size  and  heavy  construction. 

M.  Fabre,  designer  of  the  hydroaeroplane  described  later,  is 
also  responsible  for  the  construction  of  this  Paulhan  biplane,  and 
makes  the  following  claims  for  his  system:  Great  strength  and 
rigidity;  small  head  resistance;  absence  of  trussing  wires  with  their 
liability  to  loosen  or  break  and  their  considerable  head  resistance; 
automatic  transverse  stability  due  to  the  zigzag  girders  resembling 
tetrahedral  cells — the  most  stable  form  of  supporting  surface;  and 
its  ready  portability. 

In  view  of  the  supporting  power  and  stabilizing  effect  of  the 
trussed  girders,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  assuming  the  machine's 
critical  speed  to  be  45  miles  an  hour  with  the  cloth  planes  in  place, 
the  girders  would  support  its  800  pounds  of  weight  alone  were  the 
speed  increased  to  120  miles  an  hour.  If  it  were  possible  to  reef  the 
cloth  of  the  wings  while  in  flight,  it  would,  therefore,  be  possible  to 
keep  diminishing  the  supporting  surface  until  this  consisted  of  the 
girders  alone,  while  the  speed  would  increase  to  120  miles  an  hour, 
or  more. 

Three  years  ago,  Santos-Dumont  constructed  a  small  biplane 
having  its  supporting  surfaces  set  at  a  sharp  dihedral  angle.  Wood 
was  used  for  the  aeroplane  surfaces,  and  it  was  thought  the  machine 
would  be  very  speedy.  However,  the  supporting  surface  was  so 
small  in  proportion  to  the  weight  that  it  was  difficult  to  attain  suf- 
ficient speed  for  a  sustained  flight,  and  almost  at  the  first  attempt 
the  machine  was  smashed  and  abandoned.  The  Paulhan  biplane 
with  reefed  surfaces  would  be  an  almost  direct  descendant  of  Santos- 
Dumont's  wood-surfaced  flyer,  and  the  possibility  of  a  machine  flying 
under  bare  poles,  so  to  speak,  would  give  an  idea  of  what  might  be 
accomplished  in  the  future.  The  promise  of  the  "reefing  aeroplane," 
as  it  may  be  termed,  is  being  seriously  considered  and  will  be  treated 
later  in  this  article. 

Nieuport  Monoplane.  INIore  than  ordinary  interest  attaches 
to  the  Nieuport  monoplane,  as,  while  it  does  not  differ  radically  in 
design  from  the  majority  of  French  monoplanes,  it  is  not  only  the 
simplest  but  likewise  the  most  efficient  type  thus  far  produced  and 
it  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that  its  creator,  Edouard  Nieuport,  should 
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have  met  an  untimely  death  in  an  accident,  as  the  great  success  erf 

his  efforts  in  the  two  years  that  he  devoted  himself  to  aN-iation  pre- 

agetl  greater  and   more   important  developments.     During   1911, 

lie  Nieuport  monoplane  earne<l  for  itself  the  title  of  the  "fastest 

aeroplane."    Weyman's  l(K)-horse-power  Xieuport  made  an  average 

of  78  miles  per  hour  in  the  Gordon-Beimett,  winning  the  trophy  for 

\merica,  while  a  .*i()-horse-ix>wer  machine  of  the  same  make  made 

)S.9  miles  {xt  hour  in  the  same  event.    What  this  means  may  best 

l>e  realized  fn)m  the  fact  that  the  original  Wright  biplane  with  a  motor 

f  the  same  rating  could  not  do  better  than  40  miles  per  hour.    A 

7(  )-horse-power  Nieujxjrt  has  made  74.8  miles  per  hour,  as  com- 

l)ared  with  the  sjx^  of  01  miles  per  hour  made  with  the  100-horse- 

{K)wer  Bleriot  which  won  the  1910  Gordon-Bennett.    In  the  French 

military  comix^tition,  Weyman's  100-horse-power  Nieuport  averaged 

72.<"»  miles  per  hour  for  18(>  miles  with  three  people. 

The  construction  of  the  Nieuport  tNpe  for  two  persons,  fitted 
\4ith  a  Gnome  50-horse-power  revolving  motor  is  as  follows: 

The  wings  are  built  up  on  two  main  spars  of  ash,  while  be- 
tween these  spjirs  are  run  three  light  battens  merely  to  tie  the 
ribs  together.  The  ribs,  of  which  there  are  13,  are  of  l-section,  built 
in  the  usual  manner  and  with  the  webs  perforated  to  save  weight, 
while  the  l>ox  ribs  are  built  up  by  using  two  webs  and  larger  top  and 
lK)ttom  flanges.  The  rib  curve  varies  in  each  rib,  decreasing  toward 
the  wing  tifw  and  going  down  to  a  flat  bow.  The  wing  section  given 
in  the  sketch.  Fig.  42,  might  l)e  taken  as  the  standard  cur\e,  allow- 
ance being  made  for  the  different  chord  at  various  places,  and  also 
for  the  different  thicknesses  of  the  spar,  which  tapers  both  wen's 
from  a  straight  central  jjortion.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  slight 
reverse  curve  on  the  under  surface  at  the  trailing  edge,  while  it  is  ver>' 
pronounced  on  the  upper  surface.  P>ach  wing  is  trussed  with  two 
heavy  stiindard  cables,  top  and  bottom,  to  each  spar,  and  they  are 
^•t  at  a  slight  dihedral  angle.  Tlie  fuselage  longitudinals  are  also  of 
.ish,  rectangular  in  secti»)n,  and  channeled  out  between  the  stnit^j  to 
achieve  lightness.  Rectangular  ash  struts  are  also  employed,  except 
t!i  .  f  I  the  skids,  which  are  steel  tubing.  Connection  between 
>trtit>  a:id  longitudinal  memUTs  is  made  by  alumintun  castings  to 
which  the  wire  bracing  is  anchoretl.  TTie  entire  structure  is  covered 
with  fabric. 
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Fig.  42.     Details  of  Nieuport  Monoplane 
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Control  is  by  means  of  a  single  hand  lever,  operating  the  rudder 
and  elevating  plane,  while  a  bar  for  the  feet  works  the  warping 
mec-hanism.  This  single  hand  lever  is  mounted  by  a  swivel  joint 
on  a  short  shaft  lying  along  the  floor  inside  the  body.  A  forward 
and  backward  movement  of  this  lever  operates  the  elevator  by  wires 
l>assing  around  pulleys  mounted  at  the  ends  of  the  rocking  shaft, 
while  a  lateral  movement  of  the  lever  actuates  the  rudder  wires 
tlmnigh  a  crank  formed  by  an  extension  of  the  rear  pulley  sheave 
which  is  fixed  to  the  rock  shaft.  The  elevators  are  semicircular 
in  plan,  and  are  constructed  of  steel  tubing  frames  covered  with 
fabric  on  Ixith  sides,  the  tail  or  fixed  plane  also  l)eing  built  of  steel 
tubing,  while  nothing  but  steel  is  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  running  gear,  the  central  skid,  the  a.xle  which  b  made  of  a  single, 


Fig.  43.     Ni«uport  Runninic  G«ar 

fi\  ('-leaf  s  pring,  and  the  oval  skid  struts.  The  V-members  are  made 
lip  :i-  a  unit  and  can  be  slipped  over  the  skid  and  put  in  place  in  a 
short  time  should  repairs  be  necessary.  The  extreme  simplicity  of 
this  running  gear  is  apparent  at  a  glance,  Fig.  43.  The  power  plant 
is  a  5()-horse-p<»wer  CInome  motor,  driving  a  two-bladed  projxMler 
S  fc*  t  1  inches  in  diameter.  The  span  is  'Mi  feet,  the  wings  haNing 
an  extreme  width  of  S  feet  if  inches,  where  they  are  joined  to  the 
fuselage,  and  tajK'ring  to  5  feet  5J  inches  at  tlieir  outer  ends,  the 
total  area  of  the  main  planes  Imng  221  square  feet,  while  the  tail  or 
iiM'il  rear  plane  of  semicircular  form,  placed  8  feet  7 J  inches  back 
of  the  wings,  has  an  area  «)f  3()  feet,  and  the  elevators,  which  are 
practically  part  of  the  tail,  being  hinged  to  it,  have  a  spreatl  of  l,"ij 
stjuari'  fit  t     This  makes  a  total  area  of  274|  square  feet,  which  on  a 
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total  weight  of  715  pounds,  exclusive  of  the  aviator,  gives  a  loading 
of  2|  pounds,  or  of  83  pounds  with  the  pilot,  assuming  the  latter's 
weight  to  be  170  pounds,  as  is  customary.  The  overall  length,  exclu- 
sive of  the  propeller  shaft,  is  25  feet  4  inches, 

Bleriot  Limousine.  The  Bleriot  Limousine,  Fig.  44,  is  a  novel 
aeroplane  that  marks  an  advance  in  development,  as  it  is  the  first 
to  appear  with  a  closed  body  for  the  passengers.  The  aviator  sits 
forward  and  outside  of  the  body,  the  resemblance  to  a  cab  thus  caused 
having  also  earned  for  it  the  name  of  the  "aerial  taxi."  This  machine 
was  built  by  Bleriot  to  the  order  of  M.  Henri  Deutsch,  who  has 
probably  done  more  for  aviation  in  France  than  any  other  single 
individual.     In  general  design,  this  machine  somewhat  resembles 


Fig.  44.     Bleriot  Limousine  or  Aerial  Taxicab 

the  original  Bleriot  XII  and,  like  the  first  passenger-carrying  machines 
turned  out  by  this  maker,  the  passengers  are  seated  in  the  center 
below  the  main  plane.  In  all  other  respects,  however,  it  is  different, 
and  appears  to  constitute  more  or  less  of  a  reversion  to  the  original 
Wright  type,  the  horizontal  being  placed  some  distance  out  in  front, 
while  a  stabilizing  plane  and  the  direction  rudder  mounted  over  it, 
are  carried  some  distance  behind  the  main  planes.  The  power  plant 
is  a  100-horse-power,  fourteen-cy Under  Gnome  revolving  motor, 
and  it  is  mounted  at  the  rear  of  the  main  plane,  instead  of  at  the 
front,  the  fuel  being  carried  in  a  torpedo-shaped  tank  above  the  roof 
of  the  cab  and  just  in  front  of  the  motor.  Control  is  by  the  usual 
Bleriot  method,  consisting  of  a  universally-mounted  post  having 
an  aluminum  bell  at  the  bottom  to  which  the  control  cables  are 
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fastened.  (  (jinpit  l^  .  ..l  witliout  any  passengers  or  the  aviator, 
the  machine  weighs  1,540  pounds,  and  it  has  a  supporting  surface 
of  430|  square  feet,  triple  heavy  rubber  bands  being  employed 

IS  shock  absorbers  on  the  chassis,  to  sustain  the  unusual  weight. 

The  spread  of  the  main  plane  is  43  feet,  and  the  overall  length  of 
the  machine  is  40  feet.    Although  it  would  seem  that  the  twenty  odd 

quare  feet  of  surface  presented  head  to  the  wind  by  the  front  wall 
.»f  the  btxly  would  cause  a  seriously  detrimental  head  resistance,  the 
machine  has  flown  very  successfully,  showing  itself  to  be  capable  of 
(•urr\ing  two  passengers,  besides  the  a\nator,  at  a  rate  of  5()  miles 
|)er  hour.  The  seats  in  the  body  are  fitted  with  pneumatic  cushions 
to  take  up  the  shock  in  case  the  machine  alights  heavily..  A  sjK'aking 
tube  is  provided,  so  that  the  passengers  can  communicate  with  the 
aviator.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  machine  has  been  built  and 
flown  in  which  special  care  was  taken  to  construct  it  viith  a  comfort- 
able botly  for  the  carrying  of  passengers,  and  it  is  doubtless  the  fore- 
runner of  many  more  of  a  similar  type  that  \*nll  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  next  few  years. 

Tatin-Paulhan  Aerial  Torpedo.  M.  \ictor  Tatin,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  design  of  this  extremely  novel-l(X)king  aeroplane, 
lias  waited  twenty  years  to  see  his  ideals  realized.  He  originally 
(it  ii:ned  the  machine  about  1890,  and  has  argued  for  the  correctness 
I'l  n>  lines  in  several  brochures  and  books  published  in  the  interval, 
though  the  machine  itself  was  not  built  until  the  latter  part  of  1911. 
The  iMKly  is  completely  enclosed  from  end  to  end  and  reveals  a  fine 
•  xainple  of  the  pi.sciform  shape  recommended  by  Uenard  for  the 

lirigible.     Tlie  projx'ller  is  placed  at   the  extreme  rear  and  the 

lirection  rudder  is  placed  just  above  the  elevator,  a  few  feet  forward 

f  the  projH'lier,  so  that  without  the  wings  the  resemblance  to  a  fish 
i>  striking,  while  the  upturnetl  outer  ends  of  the  main  planes  give  it 
the  apjK'arance  of  a  large  soaring  bird.  This  upcurving  of  the  wings 
is  said  to  provide  stability  to  an  extent  that  makes  wing  warping 
unnecessary,  while  the  torpedo-shapetl  body  cuts  the  head  resistance 
down  to  a  minimum.  The  machine  is  provitled  with  a  flat  tail,  the 
rear  part  of  which  is  movable  and  forms  the  horizontal  rudder.  Tlie 
it  is  Imated  in  the  Ixxly  ju.st  forwanl  of  the  wings,  and  the 
i)ower  (iiiome  motor  is  plactnl  just  back  of  the  pilot  in  m 

fecial  compartment.     Tlie  chief  i)eculiarity  of  the  design  is  the 
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placing  of  the  propeller  at  the  extreme  rear,  instead  of  forward  as  is 
usual  in  monoplanes.  Drive  is  by  means  of  a  long,  universally- 
jointed  shaft  running  back  from  the  motor  and  carried  in  five 
bearings  supported  by  piano-wire  guys.  The  chassis  consists  of  two 
wood  beams  bent  in  semi-elliptic  form  and  connected  at  the  lower 
part  by  an  axle  fitted  with  shock  absorbers  and  carrying  two  pneu- 
matic-tired wheels. 

Bleriot  Racer.  That  increased  speed  is  largely  a  matter  of 
refinement  of  detail  based  upon  experience  is  evident  from  the  1911 
Bleriot  racer,  which  has  developed  a  speed  of  81  miles  per  hour  with 
50  horse-power,  its  designer  having  taken  advantage  of  the  lessons 
taught  by  tli^  several  long-distance  European  aeroplane  races,  most 
of  which  were  won  by  Bleriot  machines.  To  reduce  head  resistance, 
the  upper  flat  cross  member  of  the  usual  Bleriot  chassis  has  been 
placed  below  instead  of  on  top  of  the  body.  This  results  in  short- 
ening the  steel  tube  uprights.  The  body  has  been  made  extremely 
narrow  at  the  front,  while  at  the  rear  it  flattens  completely,  termi- 
nating in  an  absolutely  flat  horizontal  rudder.  The  extreme  front 
end  narrows  down  to  not  quite  a  foot  in  width,  though  ample  space 
is  allowed  for  the  aviator,  while  a  long  aluminum  hood  covers  the 
tanks  and  motor  and  prevents  the  usual  spray  of  oil  in  the  aviator's 
face.  The  usual  running  gear  and  shock  absorbers  are  placed  forward, 
while  the  bamboo  skid  is  at  the  extreme  rear  end  of  the  fuselage. 
Beside  the  usual  simple  V-shaped  support  for  attaching  the  bracing 
wires  of  the  wings,  the  bracing  tubes  below  are  employed  and  they 
have  been  made  considerably  longer  besides  being  well  guyed  to  the 
body.  They  carry  the  warping  mechanism  at  their  lower  ends  and 
this  has  been  modified  in  some  ways.  The  vertical  rudder  has  the 
outline  of  a  shark's  fin  and  is  carried  on  top  of  the  tail,  as  in  the 
Bleriot  XII. 

This  is  the  twenty-seventh  different  model  that  Bleriot  has 
constructed.  It  has  a  span  of  23  feet,  an  overall  length  of  29  feet, 
and  a  supporting  surface  of  only  129  square  feet,  while  its,  weight 
complete  is  948  pounds,  which  gives  the  unusually  high  loading  of 
7  pounds  per  square  foot. 

Bleriot  Canard.  In  contrast  with  the  Voisin  canard,  or  duck, 
as  an  aeroplane  with  the  aviator  in  front  in  a  covered  body  and  the 
motor  behind  has  come  to  be  known  in  France,  this  machine  is  a 
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monoplaii'     i        i5,  and  instead  of  being  one 

of  Bleriot's  earliest  attempts.  Santos-Dumont  was  really  the  inventor 
of  this  tyix*  of  machine  and  with  its  aid  he  was  the  first  man  to  leave 
the  ground  in  a  power-driven  aeroplane  in  Europe.  The  new  Bleriot 
canard  is  much  shorter  than  the  Voisin,  its  thick,  short  body  pro- 
jt'Cting  forward  of  the  monoplane  wings  but  a  small  distance,  the 
horizontal  rudder  being  placed  at  the  tip  end  of  the  bow,  while  two 
tiny  vertical  rudders  on  top  of  the  main  plane  at  each  end  ser\e  to 
T . .  r .  The  wings  are  guyed  to  an  inclined  rod  beneath,  which  extends 
forward  from  a  shoe  on  the  bottom  of  a  vertical  post.  Generous-sized, 
hinged  ailerons  are  employed  instead  of  warping  the  wings.  The 
running  gear  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Nieuport,  while  the  span 
and  area  of  the  machine  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Bleriot  racer 


■   *  K  Unique  Pomtioi:     '  '" 

just  dt'striUtl,  tiic  toial  overall  length  being  but  18  feet,  while  the 
weight  complete  with  a  50-horse-power  Gnome  motor  is  only  882 
f)ound<^.  The  aviator's  seat  is  so  far  forward  that  it  would  seem  as 
if  h«  >■  little  risk  of  being  injured  by  the  motor  in  case  of  a 

r  "  r  mere  are  five  or  six  feet  of  stout  framing  lx*tween  the 

«  ^  lud  the  pilot.  A  peculiarity  of  this  t\  iw  of  iii;u  lilni'  I^  tliat 
in  flight  it  appears  to  be  going  backward. 

Antoinette  Armored  Monoplane.    Excess  weight  ~  lo  have 

lost  uU  its  tern»rs  for  the  <lesigner  of  aeroplanes.  :  » wry  effort 

has  Inrn  made  previously  to  reduce  this  to  t  lute  working 

mmimum,  the  builders  of  the  Antoinette  have  brought  out  a  machine 
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in  which  the  most  vulnerable  parts,  such  as  the  motor  and  chassis, 
are  protected  by  armor  plate.  This  machine  was  designed  especially 
to  take  part  in  the  P'rench  military  competition,  and  by  far  its  most 
important  feature  is  the  total  elimination  of  all  cross  wires,  struts, 
and  the  like.  Every  part  is  enclosed,  even  the  wheels  and  the  skids, 
with  the  result  that  the  head  resistance  is  greatly  decreased,  but  the 
weight  increased  still  further,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  machine 
a  most  peculiar  appearance.  In  addition,  a  peculiar  wing  section  is 
used,  flat  on  the  under  side  and  curved  on  the  upper.  Aerodynamical 
experiments  have  shown  this  type  of  wing  section  to  have  a  very 
bad  drift  resistance  at  low  angles  of  incidence  and  a  very  uniform 
rate  of  change  of  the  ratio  of  lift  to  drift  under  the  same  conditions. 
The  center  of  pressure  does  not  move  back  as  rapidly  as  on  other 
shapes,  as  the  angle  of  incidence  decreases  below  10  degrees.  This 
type  of  wing  is,  therefore,  more  stable  and  of  smaller  resistance.  The 
distribution  of  pressure,  however,  is  very  uneven,  but  because  of 
the  great  strength  of  the  planes  themselves  at  all  points,  this  is  not 
a  disadvantage.  The  wings  are  immensely  thick,  being  braced 
entirely  from  the  inside  and  measuring  over  two  feet  in  section 
where  they  join  the  body — something  altogether  without  precedent 
in  aeroplane  design.  Their  section  decreases  to  8  inches  at  the  wing 
tips.  The  shape  of  each  wing  is  trapezoidal  and  they  are  placed  at 
an  extreme  dihedral  angle.  This  adds  to  the  stability  of  the  machine 
in  a  calm,  but  in  gusty  winds  conditions  arise  where  a  large  dihedral 
angle  is  considered  by  many  to  be  extremely  dangerous.  The  boat- 
like body  is  completely  enclosed  and  is  very  capacious.  The  motor 
of  the  regular  eight-cylinder  Antoinette  V-type,  of  100  horse-power, 
direct  connected  to  a  Normale  two-bladed  propeller,  is  placed  at  the 
extreme  forward  end,  while  the  aviator's  seat  is  in  the  body  at  a 
point  between  the  wings.  Though  equipped  with  a  100-horse-power 
motor,  the  machine  is  said  to  be  capable  of  flying  with  but  60  horse- 
power. The  oddest  feature  of  this  type  is  the  landing  gear,  which  is 
entirely  enclosed  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  There  are 
six  landing  wheels  forward,  three  on  each  side  of  the  center  and 
enclosed  in  what  is  termed  a  "skirt."  Two  smaller  wheels  are  placed 
at  the  rear.  The  dimensions  are :  Spread  52|  feet,  length  overall  36 
feet,  width  of  wings  at  body  13  feet,  at  tips  9  feet,  area  of  supporting 
surface  602  square  feet,  total  weight,  including  aviator  and  fuel, 
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2,400  pounds.  The  aviator  obtains  a  view  below  the  machine  through 
the  glass  floor  of  the  body  under  his  seat.  To  reduce  resistance  to  a 
minimum,  even  the  exhaust  pi[>es  of  the  motor  are  covered  with  a 
stream-line  design  shield.  This  typ)e  is  of  an  immense  size  as  com- 
pared with  its  predecessors  and  is  very  binl-like  in  flight,  several 
successful  trials  having  been  made  with  it.  But  whether  the  great 
sacrifices  made  to  eliminate  projecting  spars  and  wires  are  wise, 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  machine  has  an  unusually  large  expanse 
of  vertical  surface  which  makes  it  difficult  to  handle  in  a  gusty  wind. 

Short  Two-Motor  Biplane.  Although  the  Gould  Scientific 
American  prize  of  §15,000  for  a  successful  two-motor  aeroplane  in 
which  either  motor  can  be  used  independently,  and  the  second 
started  in  mid  air  in  case  of  the  accidental  stoppage  of  the  other, 
has  now  Ixt'ii  ()i)en  for  almost  two  years,  there  have  been  few  attempts 
to  win  it.  A  Queen  monoplane  was  built  during  the  summer  of  1911 
for  this  purpose  and  fitted  with  two  50-horse-power  Gnome  motors, 
but  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  trial  it  came  to  grief.  M.  Legrand, 
the  French  engineer,  has  brought  out  a  racing  biplane  equipped  with 
two  l(M)-horse-power,  fourteen-cylinder  Gnome  motors,  and  this 
machine  was  flown  successfully  by  Guillaume  at  Ju\'isy  in  October, 
1911.  The  Coanda  biplane,  enteretl  in  the  French  military  compe- 
tition, was  also  provided  with  two  motors  driving  the  propellers 
through  shafts  and  bevel  gearing.  The  Short  biplane,  equipped 
i*nth  two  motors,  has  made  duration  flights  exceeding  one  hour,  so 
that  it  is  capable  of  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  Gould  prize, 
though  not  eligibk'  for  the  latter  as  it  is  a  foreign  built  machine. 

In  general  outline  it  is  a  biplane  of  the  Farman  1910  type, 
equipjx^  with  two  50-horse-power  Gnome  revolving  motors,  placed 
centrally  and  one  in  front  of  the  other  in  the  rear  of  the  lower  main 
plaiif  at  cither  end  of  a  nacelle  or  enclosed  body.  The  front  motor 
<lii  proiM'lIers  in  opposite  directions  by  means  of  chains, 

prtciMly  us  on  the  Wright  biplane.  The  propellers  are  of  high  pitch, 
similar  to  the  Wright  ty|H*,  but  are  i)lace<l  in  front  of  the  main  tvU, 
instead  of  Ix'hind  it.  The  rear  motor  drives  a  single  low-pitch  pn>- 
I)eller  at  high  speed  as  on  the  Farman  machines.  It  is  possible  to 
ojKTate  either  motor  separately  or  Iwth  together,  and  the  feasibility 
of  the  arrangement  has  Iktii  well  provetl  in  actual  flights.  The  rud- 
der and  aileron  controls  are  of  the  usual  Farman  t>'pe,  the  landing 
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chassis  and  all  details  of  the  construction  having  been  made  specially 
strong  owing  to  the  extra  weight.  The  aviator  sits  in  the  enclosed 
body  and  there  is  a  seat  for  a  passenger  beside  him.  With  the 
immense  extra  power  available,  one  motor  sufficing  for  flight,  this 
type  has  the  ability  to  go  fast  or  slow,  and  with  its  full  100  horse- 
power can  climb  very  rapidly.  The  axes  of  the  front  propellers  and  the 
rear  one  are  not  on  the  same  level,  this  being  done  to  counterbalance 
the  effect  on  the  tail  caused  by  the  draft  from  the  rear  propeller. 
As  soon  as  the  latter  ceases  to  operate  the  lifting  tail  sinks,  but  the 
higher  position  of  the  axis  of  thrust  of  the  forward  propellers  at  once 
overcomes  this.  The  dimensions  are:  Spread  34  feet,  chord  G|  feet, 
supporting  area  435  square  feet,  weight  in  flight  2,000  pounds.  The 
speeds  are  said  to  range  from  35  to  50  miles  an  hour  depending  on 
whether  one  or  both  motors  are  operated. 

Dunne  Biplane.  This  is  a  machine  of  unusually  novel  type 
for  which  a  great  deal  is  claimed,  but  unlike  the  thousand  and  one 
machines  that  are  built  around  claims  and  do  not  get  much  further, 
the  Dunne  has  given  evidence  of  its  ability  to  do  what  its  inventor 
claims  for  it.  However,  it  is  put  forward  as  a  machine  in  which 
automatic  stability  has  been  achieved,  where,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  design  is  one  possessed  of  an  unusually  high  degree  of  inherent 
stability,  there  being  no  devices  or  mechanism  to  give  automatic 
stability  in  the  sense  that  that  term  has  come  to  be  understood. 
Instead  of  having  the  main  planes  in  a  line  with  one  another,  they 
are  in  the  form  of  a  large  V  with  its  apex  forward,  so  that  while  the 
machine  is  tailless  in  that  there  are  no  supplementary  surfaces  of  the 
class  termed  tails  or  stabilizers,  the  ends  of  the  V  extend  so  far  back 
that  it  actually  has  two  tails  instead  of  one,  and  upon  this  fact  is 
based  much  of  its  ability  to  maintain  equilibrium.  The  official 
report  of  a  test  of  the  Dunne  witnessed  by  Orville  Wright  and  Griffith 
Brewer  in  December,  1911,  is  in  substance  as  follows: 

The  first  flight  was  over  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  the  machine  being 
turned  at  a  height  of  about  100  feet  and  making  a  good  landing  near  the  start- 
ing point.  During  the  second  flight  of  2  minutes  29  seconds,  Mr.  Dunne 
made  notes  on  a  piece  of  paper  (involving  use  of  both  hands).  In  both  cases, 
the  engine  was  cut  off  in  the  air  before  landing  and  the  machine  came  down 
without  materially  altering  its  angle  of  incidence. 

A  resume  of  Dunne's  patent  will  serve  to  show  most  clearly  what 
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his  aims  are  and  how  he  achieved  them,  reading  "inherent"  instead 
of  "automatic"  stability.  The  patent  was  granted  early  in  1910 
in  England  and  covers  the  "curvature  and  shape  of  surfaces." 

The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  obtain  a  form  of  aeroplane  which  shall 
possess,  solely  by  the  form  and  arrangement  of  its  surfaces,  automatic  stability 
in  still  and  agitate<l  air,  and  freedom  from  oscillation.  The  inventor  has  found 
that  twisting  the  wing^s  of  an  aeroplane  involves  the  disadvantage  that  sections, 
cither  longitudinal  or  transverse,  taken  across  the  wing  tip,  give  curves  that  are 
more  or  less  concave  on  their  upper  sides,  thu.s  failing  to  give  large  pressure 
reactions,  and  that  when  such  wings  are  twisted,  the  changes  brought  about 
in  the  pressures  by  the  concave  portions  are  so  abrupt  as  to  produce  unsteadi- 
ness, and  that  the  similar  concavity  on  the  transverse  section  produces  lateral 
instability.  The  two  essential  conditions  to  be  observed  are  to  decrease  grad- 
ually the  angles  of  the  fore-and-aft  cross  sections  of  the  wings  from  root  to  tip, 
without  producing  points  of  inflection  in  the  surfaces;  and  secondly,  to  main- 
tain considerable  difTcrenciis  in  the  angles  of  the  inner  and  outer  portions  with- 
out too  much  loss  of  pressure  under  the  outer  portions.  The  present  invention 
consists  in  constructing  each  of  the  main  surfaces  as  a  rearwardly  projecting 
wing  whose  angle  of  incidence  decrea.ses  from  the  root  to  the  tip,  and  by  shap- 
ing the  wings  so  as  to  compress  air  between  the  positively-inclined  portion  of 
the  wing  near  the  root  to  the  negatively-incline<l  portion  near  the  tip.  The 
wings  must  be  so  sloped  backward  along  their  leading  edges  that  the  wing 
tips  lie  behind  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  whole  aeroplane.  Further,  each 
wing  is  so  constructed  that  its  upper  face  is  formetl  as  a  portion  of  a  cone  or  a 
cylinder,  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  wings  decreasing  toward  the  tips,  and 
in  some  cases  changing  sign,  t.  c,  negative  to  positive  angle,  or  vice  versa. 

The  principle  is  applicable  to  the  monoplane  quite  as  readily  as 
the  biplane,  one  of  the  former  type  of  Dunne  machines  having  been 
cxhibite<I  at  the  Olympia  show  in  1911.  Like  its  prototype,  it  is 
designod  to  possess  natural  stability,  and  it  is  tailless  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.  In  principle,  however,  the  V-plan  of  it3  wings 
gives  it  two  tails  instead  of  one,  and  the  hinged  flaps  on  the  trailing 
extremities  of  its  wings  give  it  two  elevators  instead  of  one.  These 
flaps  are  under  indei)endent  control,  and  ser\'e  the  puriK)se  of  steer- 
ing the  machine  horizontally  and  vertically.  The  special  formation 
of  the  wings  alnnuly  refernnl  to  in  the  case  of  the  biplane,  is  likewise 
generated  (tn  the  surface  of  a  cone,  but  the  a|)ex  of  the  cone  is  an 
entirely  dilTerent  place,  Ixring  situate<i,  on  the  monoplane,  a  short 
distance  iH'hind  the  trailing  extremity  of  the  wing  and  more  or  less 
directly  in  line  with  the  outside  edge.  Tliis  formation  of  the  wing 
gives  a  variable  angle  of  incidence  fn)m  shoulder  to  tip,  which,  in  con- 
junction with  the  V-plan  form,  confers  on  the  machine  the  princi|^ 
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of  the  fore-and-aft  dihedral  angle,  which  is  one  of  the  accepted  methods 
of  obtaining  natural  stability  and  is  a  characteristic  feature  in  the 
design  of  all  successful  aeroplanes.  Owing  to  the  wing  extremities 
being  situated  in  an  exposed  region  and  not  sheltered  behind  the  mid- 
dle portion  of  the  plane,  as  is  more  or  less  the  case  with  the  tail  of 
an  ordinary  aeroplane,  Dunne  claims  that  their  tail  effect  is  enhanced. 
Also  the  same  argument  applies  to-the  efficacy  of  the  dihedral  angle, 
because,  owing  to  the  formation  and  continuity  of  the  wings,  it  is 
impossible  to  define  what  part  constitutes  main  plane  and  what  part 
tail.  In  fact  the  relative  functions  of  these  members  are  per- 
formed by  different  parts  of  the  wings  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  moment. 

Lateral  stability  in  the  Dunne  monoplane  is  somewhat  more 
difficult  to  explain,  but  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  design  is 
unquestionably  the  fact  that  the  wing  formation  provides  down- 
turned  wing  tips,  as  distinct  from  the  upturned  wing  tips  on  several 
other  monoplanes,  all  of  which  are  designed  more  or  less  with  a  view 
to  natural  stability.  It  will  be  noticed,  of  course,  that  it  is  the  lead- 
ing edge  of  the  Dunne  monoplane  that  is  turned  down,  whereas  in 
the  Hadley,  Page,  and  Weiss  monoplanes,  it  is  turned  up,  so  that  the 
relative  positions  of  the  leading  and  trailing  edges  in  all  three  machines 
are  identical.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  very  material  and  funda- 
mental difference  in  principle  between  the  two  methojjs,  for  whereas 
the  upturned  trailing  edge  represents  the  lateral  dihedral  angle,  the 
down-turned  leading  edge  represents  the  gull's  wing,  which  is  an 
accepted  method  of  obtaining  lateral  stability  in  side  gusts.  The 
general  action  is  as  follows: 

A  side  gust  ordinarily  lifts  that  side  of  the  machine  against  which 
it  first  strikes,  because  of  the  aeroplane  action  of  the  planes  consid- 
ered in  their  attitude  toward  the  gust  and  the  consequent  travel  of 
the  center  of  pressure  toward  the  leading  edge  facing  the  gust, 
which  involves  an  actual  travel  of  the  center  of  pressure  laterally  from 
the  real  center  of  gravity  of  the  machine.  Thus  the  machine  cants 
over  and  the  upset  is  emphasized  with  the  dihedral  angle,  because 
the  upturned  wing  offers  an  increasing  surface  for  normal  pressure. 
In  the  gull's  wing  method,  the  remoter  down-turaed  wing  tip  pre- 
sents the  more  effective  surface  to  the  gust  and  tends  to  counteract 
the  lift  due  to  the  travel  of  the  center  of  pressure  on  the  remainder 
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of  the  plane.  It  is,  in  principle,  little  more  or  less  than  the  idea 
which  was  tried  by  the  Wright  Brothers  in  some  of  their  early  glid- 
ing exjKTinients.  Like  most  things  of  this  kind,  however,  there  was 
all  the  difference  between  the  broad  principle,  and  the  detail  of  carrj'- 
ing  it  into  effect  on  a  practical  machine.  It  is  the  latter  that  makes 
the  Dunne  monoplane  such  an  original  monoplane. 

De  Marcay-Mooney  Monoplane.  In  this  machine  there  has 
been  materializctl,  for  the  first  time,  a  practical  form  of  folding-wing 
construction.  Taking  advantage  of  the  system  of  construction 
develope<l  by  Bleriot  and  other  French  designers  in  their  monoplanes, 
each  wing  has  been  made  integral  together  with  its  supports  and  brac- 
ing guys,  the  design  otherwise  being  the  same  as  the  Bleriot  except 
as  necessarily  modified  to  meet  the  purpose  in  view.  Each  wing  is 
pivoted  at  its  point  of  attachment  to  the  body,  to  an  outward-sloping 
metal  upright  that  serves  as  a  mast  or  strut  from  which  the  bracing 
wires  are  strung,  in  addition  to  its  functions  as  a  hinge.  A  wheel 
alongside  the  driver's  seat  controls  the  position  of  these  wings,  and 
b\-  turning  it  the  change  is  effected  from  the  usual  full  spread  for 
flying  to  the  closed  position  over  the  body,  in  which  form  the  machine 
bears  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  a  huge  beetle.  In  both  posi- 
tions, there  is  provision  for  securely  locking  the  wings  in  place.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  permit  of  altering  the  {position  of  the  wings 
in  flight,  the  novel  design  having  for  its  sole  purpose  the  more  com- 
pact stowing  of  the  wings  while  the  machine  is  on  the  ground,  to 
facilitate  storage  and  to  permit  of  its  being  driven  along  narrow  roads 
or  across  other  than  clear  fields.  To  facilitate  the  latter  operation, 
the  wheels  of  the  landing  chassis  are  movable  and  can  be  controlled 
by  a  steering  gear  providtnl  for  the  purpose.  This  running  gear 
suggests  that  of  the  Breguet,  which  is  similarly  steerable  on  the 
ground,  and,  in  fact,  apart  from  the  folding  wing  feature,  the  machine 
is  along  conventional  French  lines.  I^iteral  stability  is  obtained  by 
warping  the  wings  in  the  usual  manner,  while  the  tail  is  apparently 
a  blending  of  the  Nieuiwrt  and  Bleriot  fan-tailed  designs.  TTie  fuad- 
age  b  a  characteristic  four-car,  tapered-box  girder,  covered  with 
fabric  and  provi<ling  seating  accommtxlation  for  the  driver  between 
the  wings.  Though  there  has  been  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  its 
makers  to  emlMxly  this  improvement  in  the  pn*sent  machine,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  by  several  authoritii's  that  folding  the  wings  in  thb 
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manner  undoubtedly  approximates  the  means  employed  by  the  birds 
for  varying  speed,  and  that  when  it  is  discovered  how  to  apply  these 
in  a  practical  way,  without  longitudinal  shifting  of  the  center  of 
gravity,  the  long-desired  variable  speed  aeroplane  will  have  become 
a  reality. 

Variable  Speed  Aeroplanes.  As  at  present  designed,  every 
aeroplane  has  what  is  termed  its  critical  speed,  i.  e.,  the  rate  of  its 
travel  through  the  air  at  which  it  sustains  and  propels  itself  most 
efficiently.  In  many  designs  this  is  almost  a  fixed  factor,  i.  e.,  the 
aeroplane  can  not  sustain  itself  in  the  air  in  case  its  speed  falls  to 
any  extent  below  this  critical  point.  Take  the  old  type  Wright  biplane 
as  an  example.  This  had  a  speed  of  40  miles  per  hour,  but  its  stability 
became  precarious  at  35  miles  per  hour,  or  a  drop  of  slightly  over  10 
per  cent,  while  at  30  miles  per  hour,  it  probably  could  not  keep  to  the 
air  except  by  making  dives  and  thus  taking  advantage  of  the  accelera- 
tion of  gravity.  With  the  greatly-increased  speeds  that  have  been 
obtained  with  the  aeroplane,  a  variable-speed  type  is  mors  to  be 
desired  than  ever,  as  a  landing,  to  be  safe,  must  be  made  at  low  speed. 
Probably  one  of  the  greatest  variations  in  speed  shown  by  an  aero- 
plane thus  far  is  that  of  Bleriot's  100-horse-power  racer  which  won 
the  Gordon-Bennett  trophy  at  Belmont  Park  in  1910,  at  an  average 
speed  of  practically  70  miles  per  hour,  but  which  started  and  alighted 
at  50  miles  per  hour.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  select  safe  land- 
ing places,  particularly  when  compelled  to  alight,  and  the  danger  of 
landing  increases  with  the  velocity.  A  substantial  prize  has  accord- 
ingly been  offered  by  the  Marquis  de  Dion,  through  L'Auto  (Paris) 
for  aeroplanes  which  can  travel  over  a  given  course  with  the  greatest 
variation  in  speed.  To  a  degree,  the  Breguet  monoplane  meets 
these  conditions,  as  it  can  vary  its  speed  greatly  by  changing  the 
angle  of  incidence  of  its  sustaining  surfaces.  As  yet,  however,  this 
has  not  been  developed  to  a  point  where  the  change  can  be  made 
during  a  flight,  so  that  unless  the  Breguet  is  permitted  to  change  its 
angle  of  incidence  between  trials,  it  will  not  possess  any  advantage 
oxer  the  machines  with  fixed  wings.  According  to  aeroplane  con- 
structors, the  minimum  speed  on  striking  the  ground  with  the  motor 
stopped,  is  three  fourths  of  the  starting  velocity.  For  the  Bleriot 
this  would  be  37  miles  per  hour.  The  disastrous  effects  of  striking 
a  slight  elevation  of  ground  at  such  a  speed  and  with  a  vertical  velocity 
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of  10  or  12  feet  per  second,  may  easily  be  imagined,  and  the  dang^ 
increases  with  the  size  of  the  machine.  The  further  development  oi 
the  aeroplane  depends  largely  upon  the  successful  provision  of  a 
factor  of  safety  in  this  resi)ect.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  employ  a  water  surface  for  landing,  if  possible,  as  this  b  not 
only  level  but  it  forms  an  admirable  buffer  against  shocks.  More- 
over, a  large  aeroplane  can  be  mounted  more  conveniently  on  rigidly 
connected  floats  than  on  wheels  and  springs.  But  with  this  construc- 
tion it  would  be  also  necessary  to  rise  from  the  water,  starting  at  the 
low  speed  at  which  the  propeller  a>uld  drive  the  craft  when  afloat. 

In  order  to  combine  high  maximum  speed  with  low  speed  in 
starting  and  landing,  and  for  emergencies,  the  inclination  of  the 
sustaining  surfaces  must  be  capable  of  variation,  so  that  the  speed 
can  Ix'  varied  greatly  while  the  axis  of  the  machine  remains  horizontal, 
and  the  propeller  must  be  designed  to  work  with  maximum  power 
and  efficiency,  using  the  full  power  of  the  motor  at  all  speeds  of  the 
aeroplane,  for  in  starting,  especially  from  the  water,  full  power  must 
be  employed.  An  aeroplane  propeller  driven  by  a  constant  speed 
motor  exerts  a  maximum  thrust  when  its  blades  have  a  definite 
inclination,  which  varies  with  the  speed  of  the  aeroplane.  For  the 
puri)<)se  of  automatically  adjusting  the  propeller  blades  to  the  angle 
of  maximum  thrust  at  every  speed,  flexible  blades  are  employed  by 
Breguet,  a  centrifugal  governor  by  Capon,  and  an  electric  regulator 
by  Reister-Picard.  The  devices  of  Breguet  and  Capon  are  sinu>l< . 
but  only  approximately  solve  the  problem;  while  that  of  ReiMrr- 
Picard  is  perfect  in  theory,  but  complicated  and  delicate  in  practice. 

Breguet.  Breguet's  original  flexible  blade  was  formed  of  rubber 
cloth  stretched  over  a  scries  of  flat  steel  springs,  which  were  attached 
at  one  end  to  the  rigid  front  edge  of  the  blade,  but  the  construction 
was  aftenvard  simplified  by  adopting  a  rigid  blade,  capable  of  motion 
around  its  tnlge,  and  contn>lle<l  by  a  single  spring.  Brt^guet  has 
carrinl  six  ix'rst)ns  in  an  aeroplane  fitted  with  a  propeller  of  this  type, 
drivni  by  a  50-horse-power  motor,  and  has  since  developed  a  three- 
blndetl,  flexible  type  which  promises  even  better  results.  In  this, 
each  blade  is  attachetl  to  the  shaft  by  an  arm,  and  is  free  to  oscillate, 
umler  the  control  of  springs,  alxnit  three  axes.  At  starting  the  blade 
turns  on  its  axis  so  as  to  strike  the  air  at  a  very  small  angle  and  pro- 
a  maximum  thrust.    As  the  aemplane  gains  ^eed  the  blade 
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returns  toward  its  normal  position,  and  thereafter  automatically 
adapts  its  inclination  approximately  to  the  speed  of  the  aeroplane. 
The  blade  protects  itself  against  the  irregularities  of  the  motor  by 
turning  slightly  in  its  plane  of  rotation  about  its  point  of  attachment 
to  the  arm,  and  also  by  rocking  backward  and  forward. 

CajJon.  Capon's  system  of  regulating  the  inclination  of  the 
propeller  blades  by  means  of  a  centrifugal  governor  is  very  simple 
in  theory  and  construction;  but  the  inclination  of  the  blades  is  con- 
trolled entirely  by  the  speed  of  the  motor,  and  is  not  affected  by  the 
speed  of  the  aeroplane,  unless  the  former  is  made  to  depend  upon 
the  latter  by  another  regulator.  This  is  not  the  usual  practice,  nor 
is  it  desirable,  as  the  efficiency  of  the  internal  combustion  motor  is 
impaired  by  alterations  of  its  normal  speed. 

Reister-Picard.  In  Reister-Picard's  system,  each  of  the  two 
blades  of  the  propeller  is  attached  to  an  arm  which  can  be  turned 
on  its  axis  by  a  crank  connected  through  a  linkage  to  a  spring- 
controlled  sliding  collar  on  the  propeller  shaft.  This  collar  is  in  turn 
connected  to  a  hand  lever  by  means  of  which  the  pilot  can  alter  the 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  propeller  blades  to  give  the  maximum 
thrust,  as  determined  by  the  reading  of  a  pressure  gauge  in  front  of 
him.  This  gauge  communicates  with  a  small  annular  vessel  filled  with 
lubricating  oil  and  fitted  with  a  piston  so  as  to  put  pressure  on  the 
oil.  This  vessel  is  directly  back  of  a  bearing  next  to  the  collar,  so 
that  it  gives  a  visible  indication  of  what  the  propeller  is  doing  at 
any  moment.  The  same  result  can  also  be  obtained  automatically 
by  means  of  an  electric  solenoid  and  plunger,  the  circuit  of  which  is 
made  and  broken  by  a  spring  piston  in  a  small  oil  cylinder  communi- 
cating with  the  main  oil  chamber  already  referred  to.  In  action,  the 
coil  of  the  solenoid  would  be  intermittently  energized  by  currents 
traversing  it  first  in  one  direction  and  then  the  other,  which  would 
tend  to  maintain  the  thrust  at  its  maximum  \'alue,  but,  like  auto- 
matic stability  devices  of  a  similar  nature,  the  apparatus  is  too  delicate 
to  form  a  practical  adjunct  to  the  aeroplane  in  its  present  state  of 
development.  Reister-Picard  has  also  designed  an  aeroplane  in  which 
the  inclination  of  the  sustaining  surfaces  can  be  varied.  This  is 
practically  a  double  biplane.  Fig.  46,  having  a  biplane  elevator  E 
forward  and  a  vertical  rudder  G  at  the  stern.  The  two  biplanes 
are  connected  by  a  braced  girder  P,  which  serves  to  support  the 
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[tower  plant  and  its  accessories.    The  four  slightly  arched  sustaining 

iirfaces  A'  are  capable  of  rotation  on  transverse  horizontal  axes  Y. 

I  is  the  motor,  H  the  fuel  tank,  and  C  the  mechanic's  seat,  L  being 

t!u    It  ,.  I   by  which  he  can  control  the  inclination  of  the  propeller 

iaUes  if  their  automatic  regulation  becomes  deranged.    S  is  the  seat 

:  the  pilot  who  operates  the  rudders  and  also  varies  the  inclination 

•  the  sustaining  surfaces  by  turning  the  wheel  T.      The  mean  incli- 

ttioii  of  these  surfaces  to  the  horizon,  as  they  are  drawn  in  the 

-Ture,  is  about  15  degrees,  but  their  inclination  can  be  diminished 

>  5  degrees  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  u\  for  soaring  at  very 

I  igh  speed,  and  increased  to  30  degrees,  as  indicated  by  K,  for 

landing.    In  starting  from  rest  on  the  ground  or  water,  the  surfaces 

arc  set  as  nearly  level  as  possible.    AMien  sufficient  velocity  has  been 

attained,  the  angle  is  suddenly  shifted  to  15  degrees,  and  the  aero- 


Fu'    t(V     RoiMtfT-Picard   Double   Biplane  wiUi   Provimon  for  Incliniag  Uw 
Supportinc  PU&m 

l;;ni    riM>  without  calling  u|x>n  the  full  power  of  its  motor,  as  b 

a  usual  j)ra(ticc.    The  inclination  of  the  sustaining  surfaces  is  then 

atlually  diniinishetl   and   the  power  increased  by  oj^rating  the 

mottle  until  the  ma.ximum  power  is  being  develoi)ed.    At  this  time, 

f  inclination  of  the  sustaining  surfaces  is  about  7  degrees  and  the 

roplanc  hius  attained  its  normal  s|xm?<1.    In  landing,  the  inclination 

irrHdually  increasetl  to  15  degrees,  while  the  jxiwer  is  diminished, 

otor  being  stopi)ed  just  before  the  ground  is  struck  and  the 

ition  is  then  suddenly  incTcased  to  the  full  30  d^rees,  enor- 

v  increasing  the  head  resistaiut'  and  brliiLMmr  the  acniplunc  to 

I"],  in  a  very  short  distance. 

I  r rich  Bird-Wing  Monoplane.     The  Ktricli  monoplane  is  the 

.1  <if  a  l('ii;,'tliy  >tu(l\   of  binl-wing  structun*.  Etrich  beginning 
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his  experiments  in  1898  by  acquiring  the  LiUenthal  gUder.  He  made 
extensive  studies  of  the  propulsive  organs  of  every  form  of  flying 
animal,  birds,  insects,  bats,  the  flying  fish,  even  extending  his  investi- 
gations to  the  vegetable  kingdom  by  studying  the  various  forms  of 
flying  seeds,  such  as  those  of  the  sycamore  and  the  pine. 

The  wings  of  the  Etrich  monoplane  are  what  he  terms  of  the 
"zanonia"  form,  and  were  previously  tried  out  very  thoroughly  in 
a  glider,  the  experiments  with  the  latter  dating  from  1904.  As  will 
be  apparent  in  Fig.  47,  the  front  part  of  each  wing  is  rigidly  con- 
structed of  webbed  ribs,  built  over  three  longitudinal  spars,  of  w'  ich 
the  forward  one  forms  the  leading  edge.  These  sections  are  double 
surfaced,  i.  e.,  covered  on  both  sides  with  a  rubberized  fabric.  Behind 
the  rear  beam  extend  bamboo  continuations  of  the  ribs  which  are 
covered  with  a  single  surface  of  fabric  and  form  a  flexible  trailing 
edge.  The  flexible  wing  tips  are  turned  up  at  the  rear  within  and 
so  give  both  wings  an  effective  negative  angle  of  incidence.  It  is  to 
this  feature  that  the  Etrich  owes  its  pronounced  degree  of  inherent 
stability.  Lateral  balance  is  maintained  by  raising  either  wing  tip 
by  means  of  a  cable,  which,  passing  over  a  pulley  situated  at  the 
top  of  the  king  post,  divides  up  into  eight  wires  connected  to  the 
flexible  extremities  of  the  wing.  A  cable  passing  over  the  lower  end 
of  the  king-post  lowers  the  opposite  tip  a  corresponding  amount. 
Enormous  strength  is  imparted  to  the  wing  by  a  bridge-like  structure 
of  steel  tubing,  which  embraces  the  middle-wing  spar  and  is  attached 
below  the  under  surface,  which  renders  the  wings  capable  of  with- 
standing strains  many  times  in  excess  of  those  they  are  likely  to  be 
called  upon  to  bear  in  flight. 

A  small  wheel  mounted  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  king-post 
protects  the  wing  tip  from  contact  with  the  ground.  The  bird  tail 
pivots  in  one  unit  about  a  horizontal  axis,  the  rear  portion  of  this 
tail  forming  the  elevatpr,  which  is  controlled  by  warping  the  horizontal 
tail  plane.  Two  small,  triangular  vertical  rudders,  one  above  and  the 
other  below  the  horizontal  tail  plane,  are  hinged  to  the  rear  edges  of 
two  triangular  stabilizing  fins  and  are  operated  by  pedals  in  front  of 
the  pilot's  seat,  these  being  plainly  apparent  in  the  plan  view  of  the 
machine,  Fig.  47.  Elevation  and  lateral  balance  are  controlled  by 
a  rotable  hand  wheel  placed  on  the  top  of  a  vertical  column.  The 
chassis  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Bleriot  with  the  addition  of  a  movable. 
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central,  ash  skid  which  is  controlled  simultaneously  with  the  rudder 
by  a  pedal.  The  wheels  are  pivoted  so  that  the  machine  may  be 
steered  when  on  the  ground. 

The  body  is  a  fish-shaped  structure  of  four  wood  longitudinal 
spars,  cross  braced  by  wire  guys.  From  the  engine  bed,  which  is 
mounted  at  the  forward  end,  the  body  deepens  and  widens  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  pilot's  seat,  from  which  point  it  gradually  tapers,  still 
preserving  its  triangular  section,  until  the  tail  is  reached,  where  it 
terminates  in  a  vertical  line.  To  avoid  internal  disturbance  in  the 
air  discharge,  the  body  is  covered  forward  with  aluminum  sheeting 
and  aft  with  fabric.  The  radiator  is  an  inverted  V  suspended  above 
the  passenger's  seat,  its  height  above  the  motor  securing  effective 
thermo-siphon  circulation  in  case  the  centrifugal  pump  becomes 
deranged.  The  Etrich  machine  illustrated  is  fitted  with  a  60-horse- 
power,  four-cylinder  motor,  while  other  types  of  the  same  are  a 
120-horse-power,  three-passenger  monoplane  and  a  racing  machine 
of  60  horse-power.  Etrich  has  also  built  another  novel  type  with 
bird-form  wings  termed  the  "swallow." 

Queen=Martln  Biplane.  The  Queen-Martin  biplane.  Fig.  48, 
is  an  American  machine  and  is  a  representative  of  a  type  that  is  now 
becoming  numerous.  It  is  really  a  cross  between  a  monoplane  and 
a  biplane,  the  main  structure  being  patterned  after  the  Wright  sys- 
tem, while  the  placing  of  the  motor  and  the  arrangement  of  stabiliz- 
ing and  controlling  surfaces  are  similar  to  the  Bleriot,  being  carried 
on  the  end  of  a  long  fuselage.  The  spread  is  30  feet,  with  a  chord  of 
5  feet  1  inch,  the  planes  being  single-surfaced  and  having  the  ribs 
slipped  into  pockets  sewed  in  the  fabric.  The  planes  are  spaced 
5  feet  apart  vertically  and  the  struts  are  held  in  brazed  steel  sockets, 
double  guyed  with  nickel-plated,  flexible  cable.  The  main  beams  are 
of  ash  and  of  square  section,  with  simply  enough  rounding  of  the 
edges  to  prevent  cutting  the  fabric,  the  ribs  being  screwed  to  the  top 
of  the  forward  beam  and  to  the  under  side  of  the  rear  one.  There  are 
three  sections  to  each  plane,  the  ribs  at  the  junction  points  being 
of  square  box  construction  with  intervening  solid  ribs  of  rectangular 
section.  Near  the  center  is  a  T-rib  of  the  Farman  type,  while  the 
outermost  ones  at  the  extremities  of  the  planes  are  of  the  usual  L 
design.  Spruce  is  used  for  the  struts,  except  in  the  center  section, 
and  also  for  the  small  ribs,  the  box  ribs  being  elm.    The  sections  are 
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joined  by  lengths  of  square  steel  tubing  fitting  over  the  ends  of  the 
l)cams  and  bolted.    The  fuselage  is  in  two  sections  joined  by  square 


teel  sleeves,  the  aviator's  seat  being  in  the  fon^arti  section  just  at 
le  trailing  edge  of  the  lower  plane.     Under  this  seat  is  placed  m 
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large  supplementary  gasoline  tank,  from  which  fuel  can  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  aviator  to  the  gravity  tank  in  front  of  him.  The  avia- 
tor has  to  look  over  the  gravity  tank  as  is  the  case  in  a  monoplane. 
Lateral  control  is  by  means  of  positive  acting  ailerons  hinged  to  the 
rear  upper  beam  operated  through  a  gate  control  of  the  Burgess 
type,  as  shown  in  the  longitudinal  elevation.  Fig.  48.  Either  hand 
may  be  used  when  it  is  desired  to  rest  the  other. 

The  elevator  is  in  two  parts  and  each  half  operates  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  ailerons  on  the  same  side,  though  in  the  proportion  of 
but  1  to  6.  The  aileron  cables  have  a  certain  amount  of  slack  to 
avoid  any  turning  movement  of  the  aeroplane,  also  to  avoid  unequal 
pressures  on  the  ailerons.  The  vertical  members  of  this  gate  con- 
trol are  universally  pivoted  to  permit  of  working  the  elevator  in 
that  capacity  alone. 

The  tail  or  rear  stabilizing  surface  is  a  perfectly  flat,  semicircular 
plane  fixed  in  place.  Hinged  to  the  rear  edge  of  this  are  the  two 
elevators  which  are  also  semicircular  in  shape.  They  are  operated 
simultaneously  by  a  fore-and-aft  motion  of  the  gate  control  through 
crossed  cables.  Both  of  the  elevators  are  double  surfaced  and  they 
are  separated  by  the  width  of  the  fuselage.  The  rudder  is  of  semi- 
circular form,  double  surfaced,  and  is  hinged  directly  to  the  rear  end 
of  the  fuselage.  It  is  operated  by  a  foot  yoke  through  cables  running 
in  guides  fastened  to  the  struts  of  the  fuselage.  The  machine  is  said 
to  be  possessed  of  such  a  high  degrees  of  inherent  stability  that  the 
ailerons  do  not  have  to  be  used  in  ordinary  weather,  and  by  stopping 
the  motor  it  immediately  assumes  its  gliding  angle  of  5  degrees.  The 
power  plant  is  a  100-horse-power  Gnome,  fourteen-cylinder  revolv- 
ing motor  driving  a  propeller  8  feet  3  inches  in  diameter  by  7  feet  6 
inches  in  pitch,  the  ignition  wiring  of  the  motor  being  so  arranged 
that  the  aviator  may  short-circuit  seven  of  the  cylinders  when  it  is 
desired  to  cut  down  the  power.  A  second  switch  cuts  out  the  second 
set  of  seven  cylinders.  The  large,  horizontal  tank  is  divided  into  two 
equal  compartments,  one  for  gasoline,  and  the  other  for  castor  oil, 
the  latter  being  fed  directly  with  the  fuel  to  a  Gnome  motor  in  the 
proportion  of  about  1  to  5.  Ash  skids  are  used  in  connection  with 
the  usual  rubber,  spring-mounted  wheels  on  the  running  gear,  a 
hickory  skid  being  placed  under  the  tail.  The  weight  with  fuel  and 
oil  is  950  pounds,  sufficient  of  the  latter  being  carried  for  a  5-hour 
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flight.     Instead  of  being  designed  to  fly  at  a  certain  angle  of  inci- 
dence, the  Queen-Martin  biplane  depends  entirely  upon  the  camber 
of  its  surfaces  for  its  lift,  which  is  verj'  small,  not  exceeding  2§  inches. 
Albatross  Biplane.    As  its  name  indicates,  the  design  of  this 
machine  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Etrich  monoplane,  in 
that  it  has  flexible  surfaces  patterned  after  a  bird's  wings,  but  the 
iilea  is  carried  further  by  extending  the  same  principle  to  the  tail. 
I. ike  the  Queen-Martin,  it  has  a  monoplane  Ixxly  and  a  single  tractor 
I  rew  forward,  but  the  fuselage,  instead  of  taking  the  usual  form  of  a 
Kunvard -tapering  box  girder  of  lattice  construction,  is  flattened 
and  broadenetl  out  just  behind  the  lower  main  plane  to  form  a  sup- 
j>ort  for  the  tail  which  is  a  horizontal  triangle,  similar  to  that  of  a 
I  ird.    The  vertical  rudder,  in  the  shape  of  an  elongated  fin,  is  placed 
'  i  rectly  above  the  center  of  the  tail,  while  the  flexible  rear  end  of 
le  latter  serves  as  an  elevator,  exactly  as  it  does  in  nature.    The 
use  of  a  flattened  fuselage  at  the  rear  with  a  rudder  above  the  tail 
and  the  elevator  at  its  extremity  was  inaugurated  by  Bleriot  in  his 
racing  machines  in  the  summer  of  1911.     It  has  proved  so  efficient 
that  it  has  since  been  adopted  by  a  number  of  the  leading  foreign 
lanufacturers  and  is  a  feature  of  the  Bleriot  French  army  machines. 
1  the  Albatross,  which  is  of  German  manufacture,  the  lower  plane 
very  much  smaller  than  the  upi)er,  while  the  struts  between  them 
are  place<l  diagonally,  thus  eliminating  the  use  of  the  usual  numerous 
tays  and  wire  braces.    The  ends  of  the  upper  main  plane  taper  to 
.1  iK)int  in  the  form  of  a  bird's  wing  and  for  several  feet  from  the  end 
they  are  flexible,  this  use  of  flexible  wing  and  tail  surfaces  doing 
say  with  all  supplementarv*  stabilizing  i)lanes,  the  area  of  the  tail 
l>ting  iHuisually  large,  while  its  supporting  effort,  instead  of  being 
ntilize<l  niereh*'  at  the  end  of  the  lever,  is  extended  to  a  point  just 
ick  of  the  lower  main  plane.     More  than  twenty  of  the  .Mbatross 
I'iplanes  have  been  made  for  the  German  army. 

Breguct  Biplane.     Breguet  was  one  of  the  first  Frencii  const  met- 
is to  adopt  the  arrangement  originate<l  by  the  Wrigiits  of  running 
large  diameter  propeller  at  low  si)ee<l,  and  he  was  also  a  pioneer 
the  intrtxluction  of  the\biplane  with  a  monoplane  tyin*  of  body 
'1  "liuinjT  of  the  power  plant.    The  unusually  high  efficiency-  gained 
dencetl  from  the  fact  that  with  an  ordinarj-  two-imssenpcT 
I'ipljuie  he  has  carried  six  persons  of  a  total  weight  of  924  {x)unds, 
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which  is  very  close  to  that  of  the  weight  of  the  machine  itself — 1,045 
pounds — while  his  racing  machines  have  also  proved  unusually 
speedy.  The  span  is  43.3  feet,  but  the  lower  plane  is  only  32.5  feet 
wide,  with  a  chord  of  5.6  feet.  A  five-cylinder,  semi-radial  R.  E.  P. 
motor  of  50  to  60  horse-power  drives  a  two-bladed  propeller  9.5  feet 
in  diameter  and  of  variable  pitch  through  reduction  gearing.  The 
entire  fuselage  is  enclosed  with  fabric,  and  the  combined  rudder  and 
elevating  plane  in  the  form  of  a  cross  are  hung  from  its  after  end  on 
a  universal  joint.  Control  is  by  means  of  a  wheel  placed  on  a  column, 
as  in  the  Curtiss,  revolving  the  wheel  causing  the  rudder  to  turn, 
while  pushing  or  pulling  on  it  moves  the  column  back  and  forth  and 
actuates  the  elevator.  Pushing  the  wheel  from  side  to  side  flexes 
the  wings,  thus  centering  the  control  on  a  single  lever.  With  the 
motor  in  question,  its  speed  is  53  miles  per  hour,  but  a  special  racing 
type  with  only  280  square  feet  of  supporting  surface  and  a  higher- 
powered  motor  is  also  made. 

Tubavion  Monoplane.  Very  radical  departures  from  accepted 
standards  of  monoplane  construction  are  found  in  this  machine.  A 
long  steel  tube  forms  the  backbone  and  replaces  the  usual  mono- 
plane body,  while  converging,  upward-curving  skids  are  attached 
to  this  tube  at  the  front  and  rear,  thus  making  what  is  practically  an 
"underslung"  type,  the  motor  being  placed  forward  under  a  bonnet 
closed  in  front  by  the  radiator,  as  on  an  automobile.  The  propeller 
is  mounted  on  the  main  steel  tube  forming  the  backbone,  just  back 
of  the  main  plane,  and  is  chain  driven  from  an  extension  of  the 
engine  shaft  which  runs  back  beneath  the  pilot's  seat,  thus  giving 
an  arrangement  of  the  motor  in  front  and  the  propeller  at  the  rear. 
In  fact,  the  power  plant  has  been  brought  right  up  to  date  by  pro- 
viding the  motor  with  a  self-starter,  so  that  it  may  b^  re-started  in 
the  air  in  case  of  accidental  stoppage.  The  pilot  sits  directly  behind 
the  motor.  Several  machines  built  on  this  general  principle,  i.  e., 
monoplanes  with  a  small  underslung  car  in  place  of  the  usual  mono- 
plane body,  made  their  appearance  at  the  Paris  aeroplane  show  late 
in  the  winter  of  1911. 

Morane  Monoplane.  \Miile  this  machine  is  in  general  based 
upon  Bleriot  lines,  Morane  having  been  an  associate  of  Bleriot's  for 
some  time,  it  is  noticeable  for  the  entire  suppression  of  the  dihedral 
angle  between  the  two  wings  and  their  flatness  on  the  under  side, 
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this  having  been  planned  to  increase  the  speed.  The  shape  of  the 
ends  of  tlie  wings  has  also  been  radically  altered  and  their  point  of 
maximum  cjimlKT  placed  ven'  close  to  the  leading  edge.  The  mast 
carrying  the  upper  uing  stays  is  pyramidal  and  is  so  arranged  that 
the  support  at  the  front  is  more  at  right  angles  to  the  wings  and  so 
better  protects  the  spars  from  over  stress.  The  rudder  is  di\nded 
into  two  sections  by  the  stabilizing  tail,  just  forward  of  which  is  a 
light  double  skid.  The  pilot  sits  l>eliind  a  long  bonnet  enclosing  the 
tanks  and  extending  over  the  engine,  in  the  tj'pe  employed  in  the 
long-distance  races  in  the  summer  of  1911,  but  at  the  Paris  salon  in 
DecemlKT  of  the  same  year,  Morane  exhibited  a  strikingly  novel 
machine  of  all  steel  construction.  The  body  is  made  of  pressed  steel 
in  torpedo  shape,  i.  e.,  ovoid  forward  and  tapering  to  a  sharp  point 
aft  with  a  perfectly  smooth  finish  outside,  and  asl)racing  is  done  on 
tlie  interior  this  cuts  the  head  resistance  to  the  minimum.  The 
Gnome  revolving  motor  is  completely  enclosed  vrith  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  openings  for  cooling  it,  the  propeller  being  the  only 
part  of  the  power  plant  that  is  visible  from  the  outside.  The  use  of 
steel  tubing  for  the  beams  and  ribs  of  the  wings  also  does  away  with 
practically  all  braces  and  guys,  so  that  the  machine  should  prove 
exceptionally  fast,  even  as  compared  with  its  imme<liate  predecessor, 
which  showed  an  average  of  70  miles  an  hour  on  a  closed  circuit  vrith 
a  '>0-horse-power  motor.  The  chief  dimensions  are:  Span  31  feet 
<»  inches;  length  22  feet  G  inches;  supporting  area  188  square  feet,  of 
which  151  scjuare  feet  are  in  the  wings  and  the  remainder  in  the 
stabilizing  tail.  Some  i<lea  of  the  care  that  has  been  taken  to  reduce 
weight  is  t\iilriit  from  the  fact  that  tlie  complete, machine  empty 
weighs  but  440  jwunds,  and  this  has  not  l>een  attaineti  at  the  sacrifice 
of  strength,  as  the  machine  is  very  st>lid.  .\mong  the  speed  per- 
formances of  the  Mtirane  are  the  covering  of  210  miles  in  2:12,  <H>at 
the  rate  of  90  miles  an  hour  with  a  20-mile  favoring  wind ;  500  miles 
in  0:55.  or  72.2S  miles  for  the  entire  distance,  and  the  winning  of  the 
Pari-^-Ma<lri<l  race,  the  start  of  which  was  marktHl  by  the  killing  of 
>  iators  and  two  French  officials  of  pmminence.  In  this  race 
tla-  Morane  driven  by  ^'edrine8  was  the  only  aeroplane  to  fijiish, 
caj)turing  the  |)ri'/e  of  ?20.()(¥). 

Deperdussin  Monoplane.     While  apparently  a  small  madiine, 
tin   I  )(']M'rdussin  has  unusual  carrying  capacity  and  high  speed  with 
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heavy  loads,  holding  all  world's  records  up  to  the  end  of  1911  for  4 
and  5  passengers  for  distances  up  to  30  miles.    Two  of  these  mono- 
planes were  brought  to  this  country  in  the  summer  of  1911  and  have 
made  an  excellent  showing  at  various  aviation  meets.    It  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  easiest  machines  for  the  beginner  in  which  to  master 
the  difficult  art  of  flj'ing,  and  for  this  reason  they  have  been  employed 
to  a  great  extent  by  schools  on  the  other  side.    The  wings  are  similar 
in  shape  to  those  of  the  Antoinette  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  machine 
resembles  the  latter  to  some  extent.    In  the  regular  passenger  and 
school  machines,  the  wings  are  set  at  a  slight  dihedral  angle  and 
there  is  a  perfectly  flat  triangular  tail  plane;  but  in  the  racing  machines 
the  planes  are  flat  and  the  tail  is  of  the  lifting  type.    As  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  non-lifting  tail  is  the  more  efficient  for  a 
machine  of  this  kind,  the  precise  reason  for  the  employment  of  a 
lifting  tail  is  rather  obscure.    The  elevator  is  hinged  to  the  rear  of  the 
tail  plane,  while  forward  of  the  rudder  extends  a  small  stabilizing 
fin.     The  control  is  one  of  the  best  points  of  the  machine,  giving 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  freedom  to  the  pilot.     Instead  of  the 
usual  arrangement  of  a  vertical  lever  between  the  pilot's  knees,  the 
Deperdussin  has  two  side  levers  connected  by  a  pinned  crosspiece 
on  which  is  mounted  a  hand  wheel.    The  rotation  of  this  wheel  cor- 
rects the  lateral  balance,  while  a  to-and-fro  movement  controls  the 
elevator,  steering  being  effected  by  a  foot  lever  in  the  manner  com- 
mon to  French  monoplanes.    The  cables  from  the  warping  control 
are  carried  down  to  a  T-shaped  lever  mounted  on  the  rear  cross- 
member  of  the  chassis  and,  after  passing  over  pulleys  on  the  skids, 
branch  out  into  two  wires  each  and  proceed  to  two  points  on  the 
spar  of  each  wing.    By  rotating  the  wheel  to  the  right,  therefore, 
the  whole  of  the  rear  spar  of  the  left  wing  is  pulled  down,  while  the 
similar  spar  on  the  right  wing  rises  a  corresponding  distance,  and 
vice  versa.    Very  little  wire  bracing  is  used  on  the  landing  chassis, 
rigidity  being  given  to  the  structure  by  two  wood  diagonal  struts 
in  compression,  the  forward  portion  of  the  skids  being  an  extension 
of  these  struts,  and  is  connected  to  the  skid  proper  by  a  thin  band 
of  steel  to  prevent  the  upturned  front  part  of  the  skid  from  letting 
the  machine  down  too  heavily  in  the  event  of  a. sudden  landing. 
A  peculiar  feature  noticeable  on  the  racing  type  is  that  the  big  tractor 
screw  comes  below  the  skids  when  in  the  vertical  position,  so  that  it  is 
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almost  certain  to  be  smashed  in  the  event  of  a  rough  landing.  Two 
Deperdussin  monoplanes  share<l  the  honors  with  the  Xieuport  by 
being  the  only  three  monoplanes  to  meet  the  severe  conditions 
imposed  l)y  the  French  military  authorities  in  the  1911  competition. 

Valkyrie  Monoplane.  The  \'alkyrie  is  one  of  the  few  English 
machines  of  this  tj'pe.  It  is  a  jx-culiar  c*ombination  of  mono- 
plane and  biplane  features,  resembling  in  one  resf)ect  the  Voisin 
canard  type,  by  having  the  elevator  and  a  pair  of  stabilizing  fins 
way  forward  of  the  main  planes,  and  in  another,  the  original  Wright 
machine,  in  that  the  elevator  is  forward  and  the  vertical  rudder  aft 
of  the  main  planes,  though  structurally  it  does  not  resemble  either 
of  these  types  particularly.  The  main  planes  are  in  three  sections, 
the  center  one  being  given  a  shorter  chonl  than  the  other  to  alU)w 
room  for  the  propeller,  while  the  two  outer  sections  are  set  at  a 
pronounced  dihedral  angle.  There  is  also  a  longitudinal  dihedral 
angle  between  the  main  planes  and  the  forward  fixe<l  plane,  which 
is  placed  above  the  elevsitor  and  is  given  an  angle  of  incidence  of 
9  degrees,  while  that  of  the  wings  is  \'.\  degrees.  The  front  fixed  plane 
is  placed  11  feet  9  inches  forward  of  the  main  planes  and  its  angle 
may  be  varied  to  compensate  for  changes  in  the  loading.  The  ele- 
vator, which  is  below  and  at  the  rear  of  the  forward  fixed  plane,  is 
characterized  by  a  slightly  uptunuxl  trailing  edge.  All  planes  are  of 
the  single  surface  ty|H*  and  of  Farman  con.st ruction.  I^iteral  stability 
is  secured  by  the  use  qf  flaps  at  the  extremities  of  the  wings,  but 
warping  can  1k'  used.  Twin  vertical  rudders  some  distance  apart 
and  plactnl  three  feet  back  of  the  main  planes  are  employed.  It  has 
been  found  neces.sary  to  fit  "blinkers,"  or  small  vertical  fins  similar 
to  those  used  between  the  forward  braces  on  the  Wright,  as  without 
them,  when  making  a  short  turn,  the  machine  was  likely  to  turn 
completely  alniut  its  radius  of  gyration  and  come  to  the  ground  in 
a  heap.    The  running  gear  is  of  the  Farman  tyjK'. 

Hanriot  Monoplane.  The  Hanriot  is  another  French  mono- 
plane that  has  niaile  such  a  favorable  name  for  itself  abroad 
that  plans  have  Invn  made  to  protluce  it  in  this  country,  tlie  mono- 
plane being  a  type  that  has  not  been  particularly  developed  in 
America,  unforttuiately.  There  art»  many  iK>ints  of  <listinct  origi- 
nality in  the  Hanriot  design  and  construction.  Chief  among  theae  is 
the  wo<xl,  boat-shaped  hull,  supixjrtcd  on  three  A-frames  from  the 
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chassis,  which  makes  a  remarkably  simple  and  strong  construction, 
while  the  boat-like  body  dispenses  with  the  usual  great  amount  of 
wire  necessary  to  brace  a  girder  or  box  frame.  This  body  is  almost 
a  replica  of  the  usual  racing  scull,  being  entirely  decked  in  except 
for  a  small  cockpit  to  accommodate  the  aviator  and  the  controls, 
this  deck  being  made  strong  enough  for  the  aviator  to  stand  upon. 
Three  steel  ribbons  form  a  support  for  the  body  on  the  A-type  chassis 
frame,  and  steel  tapes  are  also  employed  for  lashing  the  main  spars 
of  the  wings  to  the  body.  These  spars  are  laminated,  a  form  of 
construction  that  overcomes  the  usual  tendency  of  the  monoplane 
spars  to  buckle.  The  E.  N.  V.  eight-cylinder,  V-type,  40-horse-power 
motor  is  carried  well  forward  of  the  main  planes,  where  it  is  mounted 
on  the  bow  of  the  boat  body,  and  is  also  partly  supported  by  the 
struts  of  the  A-framing  of'the  chassis.  An  unusually  large  rear  sta- 
bilizing plane  is  employed,  measuring  9  feet  3  inches  in  depth  by  8 
feet  in  width,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  Two  elevating  planes  are 
hinged  to  the  rear  edge  of  this  fixed  plane,  with  a  space  for  the  rudder 
between  them.  The  span  of  the  main  planes  is  30  feet  and  the  chord 
7  feet  and  they  are  set  at  a  dihedral  angle  of  1  in  25;  their  total  area 
is  184  square  feet.  This  fixed  tail  plane  is  quite  flat  and  consists  of  a 
single  surface  stretched  tightly  by  the  aid  of  two  transverse  spars. 
Its  rear  portion  is  deflected  a  little  below  the  line  of  the  leading 
edge,  to  which  it  has  a  relative  though  small  angle  of  inclination. 

Curtiss  Racing  Machine.  In  developing  a  racing  machine,  the 
Wright  Brothers  have  proceeded  along  exactly  the  same  lines  as  in 
their  regular  type  of  machine,  high  speed  being  obtained  by  cutting 
down  the  supporting  surface  and  increasing  the  power.  The  Curtiss 
racing  machine,  however,  is  a  special  t\'pe,  in  that  it  is  not  exactly 
either  a  biplane  or  a  monoplane.  As  will  be  apparent  from  the 
photograph.  Fig.  49,  it  is  a  cross  between  the  two  and  is  accordingly 
in  a  class  of  its  own.  So  far  as  its  main  supporting  surface  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  monoplane;  but,  placed  centrally  above  this  main 
plane,  is  another  but  very  much  smaller  plane  which  resembles  a 
canopy  more  than  anything  else.  This  small  upper  surface  is  not 
employed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  additional  supporting 
area,  but  simply  to  take  advantage  of  the  support  afforded  by  the 
tubular,  vertical  struts  for  the  attachment  of  the  guy  wires.  The 
elevating  plane  is  placed  in  front  but  quite  close  to  the  main  plane. 
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and  it  is  a  single  surface  instead  of  the  usual  biplane  cell  employed 
on  the  regular  Curtiss  machine.  There  Ls  alscj  a  rear  plane,  but 
instead  of  arranging  this  to  move,  its  rear  edge  is  made  flexible  and 
it  also  acts  as  an  elevator,  thus  providing  the  machine  with  an 
elevating  rudder  Inith  front  and  rear.  The  running  gear,  as  will  be 
apparent,  is  closely  mcKleled  after  the  customary  Curtiss  standanls, 
hut  the  framework,  instead  of  being  of  bamboo  or  light  w(mx1,  is 
largely  compwsed  of  steel  tubing. 

The  usual  balanced  vertical  rudder  is  placet!  at  the  rear  and 
small  vertical  keels  are  used  forward  to  offset  the  effect  of  side  winds 
on  the  rudder.  The  wngs  are  rigid  and  are  fitted  with  hinged 
ailerons  as  in  the  Farman  tjpe.  These  ailerons  have  a  spread  of 
0  feet  2  inches  by  a  depth  of  20  inches  and  are  operated  b\'  means  of 
cables  attached  to  a  shoulder  brace  as  in  the  regular  Curtiss  machine. 


J             * 

1 

r'     w*^^^   ^     ^^jH 

The  main  plaiics  liave  a  spread  of  29  feet  and  a  depth  of  4  feet  6 
inches,  giving  an  area  of  12().o  square  feet.  The  front  elevator 
measures  6  feet  2  inches  by  2  feet  8  inches,  while  the  rear  elevator 
has  a  spread  of  8  feet  2  inches  and  a  depth  of  2  feet  10  inches,  the 
rear  edge,  which  can  Ix*  flexed,  having  a  depth  of  20  inches.  This 
makes  the  total  sup|)orting  an'a  of  the  machine  100  stpiare  feet, 
exclusive  of  the  small  upjx'r  plane. 

Tlif  mottor  is  an  eight-cylinder,  four-cycle  V-tN-pe.  water-  instead 
of  air-c<H>le<l,  the  valves  Unrig  placed  in  the  heads  of  the  cylinders. 
The  cylinder  dimensions  are,  Ixire  4  inches,  stroke  4|  inches.  It 
weighs  250  pounds  all  told  aiwl  develops  70  horse-power.  Imbrication 
Is  by  means  of  a  rotating  vein  oil  pump,  the  supply  being  carried  in 
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a  wedge-shaped  tank  below  the  motor.  The  radiator  is  placed  forward 
of  the  motor  and  just  behind  the  aviator.  Mounting  is  on  three 
12-inch  wheels  shod  with  heavy  pneumatic  tires,  while  instead  of  the 
spoon  brake  employed  on  the  front  wheel  of  the  regular  Curtiss 
machine,  two  sprags  are  attached  to  the  main  axle.  It  was  found 
that  the  front  wheel  bore  such  a  small  part  of  the  weight  that 
a  brake  was  not  effective.  These  sprags  are  brought  into  opera- 
tion by  an  extreme  forward  movement  of  the  vertical  steering  wheel, 
the  remainder  of  the  control  consisting  of  a  foot-operated  throttle  for 
the  motor,  and  the  working  of  the  ailerons  by  the  shoulder  braces, 
the  turning  of  the  steering  wheel  governing  the  vertical  rudder.  The 
propeller  is  of  laminated  spruce,  8  feet  in  diameter  by  a  6-foot  pitch, 
and  is  attached  directly  to  the  crank  shaft  of  the  motor. 

The  front  control  is  placed  8  feet  forward  of  the  main  plane, 
while  the  rear  control  is  14  feet  back  of  it,  giving  the  machine  a 
total  depth  of  26  feet  overall.  Very  little  wood  is  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  framework,  thin  steel  tubing  predominating,  while 
the  surfaces  of  the  planes  are  composed  of  the  thinnest  racing  yacht 
sail  cloth.  This  is  the  Curtiss  machine  that  was  designed  and  built 
to  compete  in  the  Gordon-Bennett  contest  at  Belmont  Park  in  the 
fall  of  1910,  but  which  was  finally  not  entered. 

Multiplanes.  It  will  be  noted  that  neither  in  the  article  on 
"Standard  Types,"  nor  in  the  present  one,  has  any  mention  been  made 
of  machines  \\ith  more  than  two  independent  surfaces.  In  fact,  all 
of  the  machines  that  have  been  successfully  flown  to  any  great  extent 
thus  far,  have  either  been  biplanes  or  monoplanes.  One  reason  for 
not  attempting  to  use  more  than  two  planes  is  to  be  found  in  the 
greater  complication  involved  in  the  construction,  as  well  as  the 
introduction  of  a  new  factor  brought  about  by  the  increase  in  the 
height  of  the  machine — that  of  vertical  stability.  With  good  control 
of  the  lateral  stability  by  warping  or  ailerons,  and  of  longitudinal 
stability  by  means  of  the  tail  and  elevating  rudder,  the  aviator  can 
safely  disregard  this  third  factor.  Unless  something  happens  to  the 
machine  it  is  in  no  danger  of  assuming  an  angle  of  inclination  to  the 
horizontal  that  would  tend  to  rob  it  of  supporting  power  to  an  extent 
that  would  make  a  fall  imminent  through  the  aeroplane  "standing  on 
its  head,"  or  the  reverse.  With  the  towering  structure  represented 
by  three  or  more  superimposed  planes,  it  appears  as  if  a  sudden  gust 
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of  wind — a  sharp  puff  that  happened  to  strike  the  upper  planes  and 
not  the  lower  ones,  as  is  quite  jK)ssible,  or  a  strong  slant  of  wind 
that  exerted  considerably  more  pressure  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
machine  than  it  did  on  the  lower — would  be  quite  likely  to  cause 
this  result.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Wright  Brothers  give  it  as 
their  opinion  that  no  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  increasing  the 
numlxT  of  planes  above  two. 

Roe.  However,  so  many  obvious  theories  that  apparently  can 
not  fail  to  hold  good  in  practice  have  been  upset  by  the  results 
obtained  in  flights  with  various  types  of  machines,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  put  any  of  them  down  as  entirely  untenable  until  this  has  been 


Fie.  so.     Roe  MultipUne 

demonstrated  by  experiment.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  experi- 
ments with  multiplanes  so  far  have  not  resulted  successfully.  Some, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  given  considerable  promise  but  have  been 
carricnl  out  only  on  a  small  scale.  Tlie  first  public  apjx'arance  of  a 
triplane  was  at  the  Harvard  .\viation  Meet,  in  Septemlx'r,  1910. 
Tlie  machine  was  designed  and  built  by  A.  V.  Iloe,  an  Englishman, 
who  also  attempted  to  fly  the  machine.  As  will  be  apparent  from  the 
photograph  of  this  machine.  Fig.  5(),  it  is  practically-  a  Fannan  biplane, 
with  the  addition  of  a  third  plane  of  .smaller  dimrasions  placed  below 
the  other  two.  The  tail  is  likewise  a  triplane.  Control  of  lateral 
stability  is  attained  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Fannan,  i.e., 
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by  ailerons  or  wing  tips,  but  these  are  attached  to  the  rear  surfaces 
of  the  middle  plane  instead  of  to  the  upper  plane  as  in  the  French 
machine.  The  motor  is  mounted  at  the  forward  edge  of  this  central 
plane  with  the  direct-connected  propeller  placed  in  front,  while  the 
a^•iator's  seat  is  placed  in  the  framework  about  on  a  level  with  the 
third  or  lowest  plane.  The  construction  of  this  frame  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  Bleriot.  The  machine  is  mounted  on  two  pairs 
of  pneumatic-tired  wheels  attached  to  long  skids,  as  in  the  Farman, 
while  a  third  small  skid  is  placed  under  the  elevating  rudder.  On 
the  only  occasion  on  which  the  Roe  triplane  was  used  at  the  Harvard 
Meet,  it  made  a  short  flight,  Fig.  51,  and  then  dove  to  the  ground, 


Fig.  51.     Roe  Multiplane  in  Flight 

wrecking  itself.  As  many  successful  machines  have  performed  in  a 
similar  manner  in  the  hands  of  unskilled  aviators,  this  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  fault  in  the  design,  nor  for  that  matter  a  lack 
of  skill,  as  something  may  have  gone  wrong  with  the  control. 

Roe  has  been  a  persistent  experimenter  with  the  triplane  and 
worked  at  the  problem  for  a  long  while,  developing  his  first  machine 
in  which  he  succeeded  in  getting  off  the  ground.  This  was  practically 
a  Langley  aerodrome  in  triplicate  and  not  the  machine  used  at 
Boston.  The  three  planes  were  of  the  same  area  and  were  attached 
to  three  similar  but  smaller  planes,  forming  the  tail  by  means  of  a 
triangular  frame.    It  was  mounted  on  two  wheels  forward  under  the 
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main  planes  and  a  skid  at  the  rear,  the  aviatt>r  sitting  in  the  body 
or  enclosed  frame  about  midway  between  the  main  planes  and  the 
tail.  The  forward  or  main  supporting  surfaces  measured  20  feet  in 
spread  by  a  depth  of  3  feet  7  inches,  while  the  rear  planes  were  oi 
the  same  depth  with  exactly  half  the  spread,  or  10  feet,  giving  a 
total  area  of  H20  square  feet.  The  motor  of  but  10  horse-power  was 
mounted  originally  at  the  forward  end  of  the  framing  and  carried  a 
three-bladed  propeller  directly  on  its  crank  shaft.  With  this  motor 
the  total  weight  of  the  machine  itself  was  but  200  pounds,  or  ^^ith 
the  aviator,  about  '.ioO  pounds,  thus  Ufting  iio  pounds  per  horse- 
power. Subsequently,  a  20-horse-power  motor  was  installed  and  the 
weight  of  the  machine  considerably  increased.  The  body  is  con- 
structed of  deal  (spruce)  and  is  covered  with  oiled  paper  backed  with 
nmslin.  Instead  of  the  usual  elevating  rudder,  the  machine  is  caused 
to  ascend  or  descend  by  altering  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  main 
planes  themselves,  all  three  being  pivoted  for  this  purpose.  The 
transverse  control  consisted  of  warping  the  rear  edges  of  the  main 
planes  in  the  usual  manner  and  at  the  same  time  employing  the 
\  ertical  rudder  at  the  rear.  With  this  machine,  a  number  of  short 
flights  in  a  straight  line  were  made,  the  most  striking  feature  being 
the  low  power  necessary. 

Sellers.  From  similar  experiments  made  in  this  countr>',  the 
possibility  of  greatly  increasing  the  efficiency  as  represented  by  the 
present-<lay  standard  appears  to  Ixi  the  chief  promise  held  out  by  the 
nmltii)laiie.  M.  B.  Sellers,  a  Kentuckian,  has  made  extended  experi- 
ments in  this  direction  with  a  quatlruplane  and  has  made  a  number 
of  flights,  using  a  Bates  two-cylinder  opi)ose<l  motor  rated  at  but 
10  horse-iX)wer.  The  four  planes  are  not  placed  directly  alx)ve  one 
another,  but  are  joinetl  in  the  form  of  a  paralleUigram  with  a  forwani 
inclination  from  the  vertical  in  the  direction  of  the  machine's  flight, 
thus  bringing  each  surface  slightly  in  advance  of  the  one  Ix'low. 

Zerber.    Another  tj'pe,  the  Zerber,  is  shown  in  Fig.  52. 

Paiilhan  Triplane.  Paulhan  has  brought  out  a  triplane  of  the 
same  construction  as  the  lK)x-ginler  type  already  describe*!,  but 
trials  made  with  it  during  the  summer  of  1911  were  not  successful. 

Mdxim.  \  machine  that  probably  conforms  less  to  the 
standanls  alreads-  set  forth  than  any  other  is  the  new  Maxim 
aeroj)l;iiu>,  ulH)Ut  the  constniction  nf  which  <'«)i\'<i«l»'r:iM» '•♦■'•y  has 
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been  maintained.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  Maxim  flying  machine  of  almost 
twenty  years  ago  brought  down  to  date,  every  part  of  it,  even 
including  the  motor  and  propellers,  being  made  by  the  inventor 
himself,  in  accordance  with  his  own  theories.  His  first  care  was  to 
reduce  the  proportions  of  the  machine  as  compared  with  the  gigantic 
apparatus  built  at  a  cost  of  $100,000  in  1894.  The  spread  of  the 
new  aeroplane  is  but  44  feet — large  in  comparison  with  most  standard 
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Fig.  52.     Zerber  Multiplane 

machines,  but  not  when  compared  with  the  spread  of  over  100  feet 
of  the  original  Maxim.  Like  its  prototype,  the  new  aeroplane  is  of 
the  multiplane  type  and  is,  in  effect,  made  up  of  six  aeroplanes,  each 
being  6  feet  6  inches  in  depth,  giving  it  an  aspect  ratio  of  6.77.  The 
planes  are  noticeably  thin  and  consist  of  waterproof  silk,  very  tightly 
laced  on.  From  the  central  plane  spring  out  two  superposed  wings, 
raised  well  above  it,  and  so  curved  as  to  produce  inherent  lateral 
stability  to  a  very  high  degree. 

There  are  balanced  rudders  fore  and  aft  and  a  horizontal  steer- 
ing rudder,  the  Maxim  patent  device  for  altering  the  pitch  of  the 
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planes  when  in  flight  being  utilized.  This  differs  from  the  Wright 
warping  device  in  that  the  wings  are  moved  in  one  direction  by  a 
lever  worked  by  hand,  while  a  spring  controls  them  in  the  reverse 
direction. 

The  engine  is  mounted  between  the  planes  and  Ix'hind  the  pilot, 
who  sits  in  a  low,  metal-covered  compartment,  with  the  steering  and 
control  levers  directly  in  front  of  him.  Oiie  of  the  most  novel  features 
of  the  machine  is  its  power  plant  and  drive.  On  the  engine  shaft  is 
one  small  propeller,  mounted  at  the  rear  of  the  planes.  This  screw 
turns  at  the  same  rate  as  the  engine  shaft  and  also  sers'es  as  a  fly- 
wheel. In  addition,  there  are  two  large  propellers,  11  feet  in  diam- 
eter, mounted  higher  up  between  the  planes  and  driven  by  steel 
cables  kept  taut  by  idler  pulleys.  The  small  screw  and  one  of  the 
large  ones  rotate  in  the  same  direction,  while  the  other  large  one 
turns  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  screw  is  also  given  a  finer 
pitch  and  a  higher  velocity  than  its  companion  and  in  this  way  its 
gyroscopic  action  balances  the  joint  gyroscopic  action  of  the  other 
two  propellers,  rotating  in  the  reverse  direction. 

The  motor  is  a  four-cylinder,  vertical,  water-cooled  type  of  (iO 
horse-j)ower,  built  throughout  of  a  sjjecial  grade  of  Vickers  steel, 
making  it  amply  strong  but  very  light.  SjX'cial  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  valve  and  carbureter  design  and  a  greater  degree  of  relia- 
bility is  claimeil  for  the  engine  than  those  usually  employeti  in  avia- 
tion. An  ingenious  force-feed  system  of  lubrication  is  employed 
which  carries  oil  to  everj'  working  part  of  the  motor  in  a  ver>'  effec- 
tive manner.  The  radiator  is  mounted  under  the  upper  plane  in  a 
manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  employed  on  Santos-Dumont's 
Demoiselle. 

The  whole  machine  is  mounted  on  wheels  and  shock  absorbers. 
There  is  a  notictuible  absence  of  the  complication  of  stays,  guy  wires, 
and  framework  common  to  the  usual  biplane  construction,  and  which 
causes  so  much  head  resistance.  The  grouping  of  the  various  mem- 
bers has  been  skillfully  carrie<l  out,  those  parts  creating  the  greatest 
resistance  lH*ing  set  as  far  as  |K)ssible  in  line  Miind  one  another. 
Like  its  pre<lecess(ir,  it  has  also  l)een  experimenteii  with  in  a  captive 
state,  but  instead  of  the  tracks  on  which  the  first  Maxim  machine 
ran,  an  apimnitus  similar  to  that  designed  by  Captain  Ferber  is 
»'m|»lf>yf><!.     Tliiv  ,.,,,,. i<tK  ,,f  n  niast  with  a  hup*  rt-volving  arm,  per- 
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mitting  the  aeroplane  to  fly  in  a  circle  round  its  support.  WTien  so 
many  other  new  machines  are  experimented  with  in  free  flight  by- 
aviators  of  litt'e  or  no  experience,  the  ]\Iaxim  method  scarcely  appears 
necessary,  though  it  at  least  has  the  virtue  of  greater  safety. 

Steel  Tube  Construction.  That  there  is  likewise  ample  room 
for  improvement  in  constructional  details  will  be  obvious  upon  a 
consideration  of  the  methods  and  materials  employed  in  building 
the  standard  types  of  aeroplanes  already  described.  Crudity  was  to 
be  looked  for  at  first — many  successful  experimenters  had  neither 
the  means  nor  the  facilities  to  employ  special  materials  or  construc- 
tion.   They  were  in  much  the  same  position  as  early  experimenters 
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Fig.  53.      Fairchild  Monoplane  with  Frame  of  Steel-Tube  Construction 

in  the  automobile  field.  But  now  that  so  much  has  been  done  in  the 
development  of  steels  and  light  alloys  of  tremendous  strength  for 
automobile  construction,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  taken  advantage  of  to  replace  the  more  cumbrous  and 
none  too  safe  wood  or  bamboo  framing.  Two  instances  of  this 
are  shown  in  Figs.  53,  54,  and  55.  Many  of  the  new  machines  pro- 
duced during  1911  employ  steel  tubing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Fairchild  Monoplane.  The  Fairchild  (American)  is  one  of  the 
few  types  of  monoplanes  extant,  employing  two  propellers.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  model  of  mechanical  construction,  and  if  its  flying  capabili- 
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ties  are  in  any  way  commensurate  with  the  intelligence  and  resource- 
fulness displayed  in  the  working  out  of  its  design,  it  would  seem  to 
presage  the  advent  of  the  eminently  successful  American  monoplane. 


FiK.  54. 


Uenri  Fkrman  in  His  New  Monoplane. 
Tub«  Construction 


The  Frame  is  of  Stotl- 


Tlie  frame  is  of  graduated  steel  tubing,  lightness  with  maximum 
strength  having  been  obtained  through  the  use  of  different  diameters 
and  thickness  of  tubes,  the  necessarj-  strength  of  each  part  having 
been  carefully  calculated  in  detail.  Wherever  special  strength  is 
re(|uired,  the  tubes  are  forced  over  elm  poles.  In  the  trussing  of 
the  frame,  steel  tape  and  cable  are  employed  in  place  of  the  usual 


Fif.  U.     Front  Vi«w  of  Fartnaa  MoaopiMM 

piano  wire,  which,  though  ver>' strong,  is  an  uncertain  factor  and 
likely  to  give  way  unexi>ecte<lly. 

The  wings  are  of  the  usual  monoplane  tj^jc  and  are  built  up  of  1 4 
double  ribs  over  transverse  1-inch  steel  tubes.    They  have  Bexible 
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curved  tips  which  are  balanced  for  a  certain  hfting  effect,  but  which 
can  not  be  controlled  by  the  aviator.  The  tail  is  similar  to  the  flat 
type  of  the  Antoinette  and  is  employed  solely  as  a  stabilizer,  its 
lifting  capacity  alone  being  equal  to  sustaining  itself  and  the 
weight  of  the  framework  attaching  it  to  the  body.  Vertical  and 
horizontal  changes  of  direction  are  obtained  through  rear  rudders  of 
the  Antoinette  type,  except  that  a  further  vertical  rudder  in  front 
of  the  hinge,  in  prolongation  of  the  rear  one,  occupies  the  position 
of  the  French  machine's  fixed,  vertical  fin.  Efficient  lateral  control 
is  expected  from  a'  novel  and  very  radical  device,  the  construction  of 
which  the  builder  did  not  wish  to  reveal  at  the  time. 

Like  the  Bleriot  XII,  the  Demoiselle,  and  the  Grade,  the  Fair- 
child  monoplane  has  its  center  of  gravity  comparatively  low,  but 
unlike  these  machines,  the  aviator  sits  above.  It  is  anticipated  that 
any  tendency  toward  oscillation  produced  by  thus  placing  the  center 
of  gravity  low  will  be  overcome  by  a  large,  vertical  fin  placed  directly 
over  the  center  of  the  machine  between  the  main  planes,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  two  propellers  are  employed  for  propulsion,  or  rather 
traction,  as  both  will  draw  the  machine,  and  both  are  designed  to 
revolve  in  the  same  direction — contrary  to  all  precedent  in  this  field. 
Fairchild  holds  that  if  the  gyroscopic  effect  of  a  single  propeller 
can  be  deemed  negligible  in  the  monoplane,  that  of  two  is  even  more 
so.    These  propellers  have  a  7-foot  diameter  and  a  6-foot  pitch. 

The  motor  is  a  six-cylinder,  two-cycle  Emerson  rated  at  100 
to  125  horse-power.  It  is  of  a  special  four-port  type  and  is  said  to 
show  great  efficiency,  having  developed  in  excess  of  L34  horse-power 
on  a  brake  test.  It  is  mounted  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  main  frame 
below  the  center  of  the  wings  and  just  above  the  landing  chassis 
which  is  exceptionally  wide  and  strong.  A  pair  of  pneumatic-tired 
wheels  support  the  fore  part  of  the  machine  when  on  the  ground,  the 
supporting  columns,  which  are  double,  forming  part  of  the  frame; 
the  forks  carrying  the  wheels  are  hinged  to  the  lower  ends  of  the 
tubes  and  the  wheel  hubs  are  stayed  independently  to  loose  collars 
that  ride  upon  a  portion  of  the  upper  ends  of  the  columns.  These 
collars  are  anchored  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  columns  by  a  pair  of 
powerful  compression  springs.  Skids,  normally  3  inches  off  the 
ground,  are  depended  upon  to  absorb  any  excess  shock,  while  light 
double  skids  support  the  tail. 
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The  wings  have  a  spread  of  37  feet  and  a  depth  of  8  feet  4  inches 
where  they  join  the  Ixxiy,  giving  it  the  low  aspect  ratio  of  but  4.45 
to  1.  The  su[)porting  surfacx*  measures  280  square  feet,  but  despite 
these  large  dimensions  the  total  weight  of  the  machine  scarcely  ex- 
ceeds 700  pounds,  which  is  a  tribute  to  its  construc*tion.  The  curve 
of  the  wings  is  a  composite  one,  worked  out  from  calculations  by  the 
designer.  The  length  overall  of  the  machine  is  also  37  feet;  the  area 
of  the  fixed  tail  is  60  square  feet  and  that  of  the  horizontal  rudder,  or 
elevator,  22  square  feet.  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  in  the 
construction  of  this  remarkable  monoplane  and  the  engineering  skill 
of  its  builder  is  discernible  in  the  many  ingenious  details  it  displays, 
many  of  them  never  having  been  employed  in  aeroplane  construction. 
This  machine  was  wrecke<l  through  an  unfortunate  accident  that 
luid  no  iKNiring  on  its  design  or  construction.  It  was  rebuilt  late  in 
1911  with  luimemus  detailed  improvements. 

H.  Farman  Monoplane.  A  radical  departure  from  current 
methcKls  of  construction  is  also  to  he  found  in  the  new  H.  Farman 
monoplane,  Figs.  54  and  55.  The  frame  is  a  triangular  structure 
united  at  the  forward  end  by  steel  girder  construction  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  the  center  of  which  serves  as  the  support  for  the  shaft  of  the 
seven-cylinder  revolving  Gnome  motor.  The  four  main  frame  mem- 
i)ers  are  connected  by  suitable  stanchions  and  are  trussed  with  piano 
wire;  they  are  not  joined  at  the  rear.  The  wings  are  not  mounted 
lirectly  on  this  framework  but  are  carried  almost  2  feet  above  it. 
This  places  the  jK)wer  plant  and  its  accessories,  as  well  as  the  aviator, 
1  III  a  lower  level  than  the  sup]X)rting  surface.  The  wings  are  mounted 
on  another  triangular  structure  which  also  ser\'es  for  the  attachment 
of  the  ruiHiing  gear.  At  right  angles  to  the  longitudituil  frame  mem- 
U'rs  are  two  vertical  memlK*rs,  attachi'd  to  the  steel  ginler  construc- 
tion on  the  forward  end  of  the  frame,  and  mounting  above  the  level 
of  the  wings  and  descending  considerably  Ix'low  the  level  of  the 
frame.  Fn)m  the  lowest  point  of  these  two  uprights  are  two  similar 
members  inclined  toward  the  rear,  attached  to  the  two  longitudinal 
members  of  the  frame  and  receiving  on  their  upi)er  extremities  the 
ri'ar  transverse  ginler  of  the  wing.  This,  as  can  Ik*  seen  readily 
from  the  illustration,  forms  a  triangle,  or  really  two  triangles,  one  at 
tach  side  of  the  frame,  the  apex  of  each  being  near  the  ground  and 
fonuing  the  support  for  the  axle  of  the  running  gear. 
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The  rear  plane  is  mounted  directly  on  the  frame  with  the  rear 
portion  overhanging  to  allow  free  movement,  while  the  rudder  and 
vertical  fin  are  mounted  above  the  frame,  and  consequently  above 
the  horizontal  rudder.  There  are  neither  shock  absorbers  nor  main 
skids,  the  aeroplane  landing  on  two  small-diameter,  pneumatic-tired 
wheels  carried  on  a  rigid  steel  axle  passing  through  the  two  ends  of 
the  triangles  already  described.  A  simple  skid  is  used  at  the  rear  to 
prevent  the  tail  dragging  on  the  ground.  The  aviator's  seat  is  placed 
in  the  main  frame,  s  ightly  more  than  a  third  of  the  length  of  the 
machine  from  its  forward  end.  Placed  below  the  level  of  the  wings, 
the  pilot  is  more  advantageously  situated  to  correctly  estimate  his 
distances  for  landing  than  when  seated  above  the  wing  level.  This 
advantage  is  obtained  without  any  loss  of  protection  in  case  of  a  rough 
landing,  as  almost  half  the  machine  must  take  the  shock  before  the 
aviator  can  be  reached. 

Lateral  stability  is  obtained  by  the  usual  Farman  wing  tips,  or 
hinged  surfaces  attached  to  the  rear  outer  ends  of  the  main  planes, 
the  Farman  being  the  only  successful  French  monoplane  to  employ 
them.  The  Antoinette  was  originally  built  this  way,  but  later 
abandoned  wing  tips  in  favor  of  warping,  while  Bleriot,  Tellier,  and 
Hanriot  never  used  them.  The  spread  is  23  feet  6  inches;  depth, 
6  feet  6  inches;  aspect  ratio,  3.6  to  1,  which  is  extremely  low.  The  tail 
has  about  30  square  feet  of  surface,  making  the  total  about  190  square 
feet.  The  overall  length  is  26  feet  2  inches,  and  the  total  weight  of 
the  machine  alone,  660  pounds.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  exam- 
ination, the  wing  curvature  is  the  same  as  for  the  standard  biplanes. 

Types  with  Fixed  Stabilizing  Plane.  Herring  Biplane.  As  is 
naturally  to  be  expected,  many  of  the  special  types  of  aeroplanes 
built  are  designed  with  a  view  to  providing  automatic  stability, 
thus  circumventing  the  Wright  patents.  In  the  Herring  machine, 
the  modification  takes  the  form  of  a  number  of  vertical,  triangular 
fins  mounted  on  the  upper  plane,  Fig.  56.  Each  of  these  vertical 
keels  has  about  2  square  feet  of  surface  and  there  are  six  of  them  all 
told,  two  being  equally  spaced  on  either  side  of  the  center  and  quite 
close  to  it,  while  the  other  two  are  near  the  opposite  ends  of  the  upper 
main  plane.  WTien  an  aeroplane  tips  to  one  side,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  slide  to  the  ground  endwise,  but  as  the  weight  is  low  and  the  keels 
offer  resistance  to  this  sidewise  motion,  the  upper  part  of  the  machine 
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i.->  rt'tardeti,  whik-  tlit-  lowtr  j>art  >uiiig.>  omt  like  a  ()endulum  and 
equilibrium  is  regained. 
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and  when  the  machine  was  in  the  air  it  was  necessary  for  the  aviator 
to  sit  well  to  the  left  to  counterbalance  a  difference  in  the  lifting 
power  of  the  two  sides  of  the  machine.  The  biplane  rose  readily 
after  a  run  of  85  feet  and  is  said  to  have  taken  to  the  air  at  a  speed  as 
low  as  22  miles  an  hour.  The  elevating  rudder  was  turned  too 
abruptly  and  the  machine  shot  40  feet  in  the  air  at  an  angle  of  almost 
30  degrees  from  the  horizontal.  After  flying  straightaway  about  300 
feet,  the  machine  made  a  successful  turn,  tilting  at  an  angle  of  about 
20  degrees,  and  making  a  40-degree  turn.  The  machine  weighed  only 
400  pounds,  while  the  aviator  weighed  190  pounds,  and  according 
to  the  inventor,  it  rose  with  a  propeller  thrust  of  only  140  pounds, 
while  he  believes  that  a  thrust  of  80  to  85  pounds  is  sufficient  to 
fly  it.  On  its  trial  flight,  the  motor  was  not  run  at  full  throttle  and 
was  thought  to  have  developed  only  9  horse-power,  which  would 
give  the  machine  as  a  whole  an  unusually  high  efficiency.  The  method 
of  maintaining  automatic  lateral  stability  appeared  to  work  fairly 
well  and  is  ah  improvement  over  the  Voisin  in  that  the  head  resist- 
ance due  to  the  vertical  keels  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  owing  to  their 
form  and  location. 

The  spread  of  this  Herring  biplane  is  only  28  feet;  depth, 
4  feet;  aspect  ratio,  7  to  1;  total  supporting  surface,  220  square  feet. 
A  25-horse-power,  four-cylinder  Curtiss,  air-cooled  motor  is  mounted 
on  the  lower  plane  at  the  rear  and  carries  on  its  crank  shaft  a  four- 
bladed,  6-foot  propeller  of  5-foot  pitch,  designed  especially  for  the 
machine  by  Mr.  Herring.  The  total  weight  is  about  400  pounds,  or 
with  its  inventor  590  pounds,  giving  it  a  pounds-per-horse-power 
factor  of  2.36,  and  a  loading  of  2.0  pounds  per  square  foot  of  surface. 
The  thrust  obtained  from  the  propeller  at  1,200  r.  p.  m.  is  said  to 
approximate  200  pounds.  A  double-surfaced  elevating  rudder  is 
carried  upon  hollow,  inclined  extensions  12  feet  in  front,  while  the 
single-surface  steering  rudder  is  similarly  placed  at  the  rear.  The 
machine  is  mounted  upon  a  central  runner  having  two  smaller  skids 
at  each  side,  there  also  being  another  skid  at  each  end  of  the  lower 
plane.  The  aviator  sits  in  a  small  seat  located  in  front  of  the  lower 
plane,  and  clings  to  two  inclined  braces  running  out  in  front  to  vertical 
struts  connecting  the  poles  that  support  the  elevating  rudder.  The 
latter  is  operated  by  a  foot  lever,  while  a  small  lever  at  the  right 
controls  the  steering  rudder. 
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lialdirin  Biplane.  Another  nHKiihcatioii  of  tlu'  sjirne  scheme 
is  iiicoriM)rate«l  in  a  machine  built  by  Captain  Baldwin,  the  dean  of 
American  aviators.  This  consists  of  the  use  of  a  single,  rectangular 
stabiHzin^  plane  placed  vertically  at  the  center  and  above  the  upper 
main  plane,  as  the  Baldwin  is  also  a  biplane.  This  rudder  may  be 
turned  about  its  vertical  axis  by  means  of  a  yoke  fitting  around  the 
aviator's  shoulders  as  in  the  Curtiss  machine.  WTien  the  machine 
tips,  the  aviator  leans  to  the  high  side  and  sets  the  stabilizing  rudder 
at  an  angle  to  the  line  of  advance.  This  exerts  sufficient  force  to 
bring  the  machine  back  to  an  even  keel.  The  new  stabilizing  ruddsr 
is  the  result  of  experiments  carried  out  by  the  Aerial  Experiment 
Association  several  years  ago  and  has  been  tried  by  Tnrtiss,  who 
claims  that  it  worked  satisfactorily  on  his  machine. 

The  Baldwin  biplane  has  a  spread  of  28  feet  and  a  depth  of  5 
feet ;  asi)ect  ratio,  5.()  to  1 ;  total  area  of  main  planes.  2S0  square  feet. 
A  small,  horizontal  biplane  tail  is  carried  on  a  triangular  frame  extend- 
ing back  of  the  main  planes  and  mounted  on  a  skid.  The  vertical 
or  direction  rudder  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  horizontal  rudder, 
or  tail.  The  arrangement  of  the  power  plant  and  abator's  seat  is 
along  monoplane  lines,  the  motor  being  placed  at  the  front  edge" 
of  the  lower  plane  and  the  aviator's  seat  above  the  rear  edge  of 
the  siime  plane.  The  flywheel  of  the  motor  extends  above  and 
JK'low  this  plane.  The  pro|)eller  is  plac^'d  half  way  between  the  main 
planes  and  is  driven  by  a  chain  and  spn>ckets.  It  is  about  S|  feet 
in  diameter  and  of  high  pitch.  The  regular  Curtiss  single  wheel  con- 
trol is  empK)ye<l,  wliile  the  mounting  consists  of  a  pair  of  pneumatic- 
tired  wheels  in  front  and  a  single  skid  at  the  rear.  The  machine  has 
had  a  number  of  successful  tests  at  Ilammondsjwrt,  New  York. 

M'aldon-Dyett  Monoplane.  Another  variation  of  the  'idea  of 
utilizing  stationary  keels  to  attain  lateral  stability  is  found  in  the 
Waldon-I  )yett  monoplane,  a  mac-hine  of  .Vmerican  dt*sign  and  con- 
struction. In  this  case,  the  keels  are  somewhat  similar  in  form  to  an 
ol<l-time  kite — a  triangle  with  a  spherical  instea<l  of  a  flat  l>a.se.  These 
ke«>ls  are  aUmt  IS  to  2()  inches  across  their  widest  part  and  taper 
back  8harj)ly  to  a  point,  having  a  length  equivalent  to  the  depth  of 
the  main  plane  of  the  machine.  Two  of  them  are  eraployeti,  one  at 
each  outer  edge  of  the  main  plane,  but  contrary  to  the  examples 
already  descrilx-d,  they  are  set  at  aii  angle  of  alntut  45  degrees  from 
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the  vertical  as  measured  from  the  tip  of  the  main  plane  to  the  keel. 
In  other  words,  they  both  lean  outward  at  the  same  angle.  It  will 
be  obvious  that  as  these  keels  are  rigidly  fixed  in  place,  they  form 
what  may  be  termed  "pockets"  at  each  end  of  the  main  supporting 
surface.  The  method  of  their  operation,  or  rather  the  role  they  are 
designed  to  play,  will  be  equally  apparent.  When  flying  straight 
ahead,  whether  on  an  even  keel,  ascending,  or  descending,  they  are 
neutral.  Should  the  machine  incline  to  the  right,  it  will  be.  evident 
that  as  it  goes  downward  on  that  side  the  lower  surface  of  the  right 
keel  approaches  more  and  more  closely  to  the  horizontal  and  inter- 
poses a  correspondingly  increased  resistance  to  further  inclination. 
At  the  same  time  the  upper  surface  of  the  left  keel  presents  a  similarly 
increased  resistance,  tending  to  hold  that  end  down.  There  is  no 
manual  control  of  these  surfaces  by  the  aviator. 

HYDROAEROPLANES 

Advantages.  Ability  to  alight  upon  and  rise  from  the  water  as 
well  as  from  the  land  is  a  feature  that  the  aeroplane  must  possess 
before  it  can  be  said  to  completely  fulfill  its  mission.  Contrary  to  the 
general  impression,  water  is  quite  as  hard  and  unyielding  as  solid 
ground  when  struck  sharoly  at  right  angles,  and  the  destructive 
effects  of  a  vertical  fall  from  any  height  would  scarcely  be  less  in 
striking  the  former  than  the  latter,  but  when  struck  at  an  angle  by 
a  properly-designed  surface  the  force  of  the  impact  is  very  greatly 
reduced  as  compared  with  a  ground  landing,  the  shock  of  which  must 
be  absorbed  by  the  springs  of  the  chassis.  It  is,  accordingly,  con- 
sidered much  safer  to  alight  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  than  it  is 
upon  the  ground.  But  the  ability  to  do  both  of  these  things  carries 
with  it  numerous  other  advantages.  There  are  few  parts  of  the 
country  where  flights  of  any  duration  would  not  carry  the  aviator 
over  lakes  and  streams,  and  in  making  long  flights  one  of  the  chief 
concerns  of  the  aviator  is  to  be  able  to  select  safe  landing  places,  so 
that  the  number  available  would  be  more  than  doubled.  Any  stretch 
of  water,  short  of  a  swift  running  slant  of  rapids,  affords  an  infinitely 
better  surface  than  the  most  carefully  leveled  field,  and  when  alight- 
ing in  strange  country,  the  aviator  always  can  be  certain  that  the 
surface  of  a  lake  does  not  hide  any  dangerous  pitfalls  in  the  form  of 
grass-covered  holes,  rocks,  and  ditches  that  are  seldom  lacking  in 
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the  ordinary  field,  and  which  prove  so  destructive  to  the  chaiisis. 
Obstructions  of  a  serious  nature  all  appear  perfectly  flat  when  viewed 
from  above  so  that  a  field  which  may  have  the  appearance  of  a  velvety 
lawn  from  a  point  several  hundred  feet  over  -it,  is  quite  the  reverse 
when  seen  from  the  ground,  and  quick  work  is  necessary  to  effect  a  safe 
landing  on  it.  Another  and  even  greater  advantage  is  to  l)e  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  wind  blowing  over  a  surface  of  water  is  much 
more  uniform,  usually  being  free  from  the  uncertain  puffs  and  gusts 
that  characterize  the  same  wind  blowing  over  the  adjacent  land. 
It  was  doubtless  for  this  reason  that  Langley  selected  the  Potomac 
River  as  the  site  of  the  first  flights  of  his  aerodrome. 

The  added  weight  of  both  a  landing  chassis  and  a  hydroplane 
float  for  alighting  on  the  water  naturally  forms  a  disadvantage,  but 
with  the  results  of  laboratory  experiments  now  being  carried  out  at 
command  it  will  doubtless  be  possible  to  construct  an  aerocurve  or 
aerfoil,  as  it  is  variously  termed,  i.e.,  a  supporting  surface  that  will 
ha\  c  such  a  greatly  increasefl  efficiency  for  the  same  area,  that  the 
addition  of  a  hundred  iK)unds  or  more  will  call  for  no  appreciable 
increase  in  area.  Constructional  difficulties  are  also  involved  as  the 
hsdroplane  floats  must  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  be  damaged  by  the 
yielding  of  the  springs  of  the  chassis  when  landing  on  the  ground. 
To  a  certain  extent,  there  always  will  be  a  demand  for  a  machine 
adaptinl  to  rise  from  and  alight  upon  the  water  alone,  such  as  the 
hydroaeroplanes  desigiunl  for  naval  use,  and  the  experiments  of  the 
past  few  years  have  Iwu  <«iiii  nd  on  the  dcv«'|o]nn«'nt  <if  ;i  n>:uMn»» 
for  this  [>urjx)se. 

Early  Attempts.  While  the  credit  for  constructing  the  first 
practical  hydroaeroplane  Wongs  to  a  Frenchman,  M.  Fabre,  who 
brought  out  his  first  machine  only  a  few  years  ago,  the  subject  was 
investigattnl  in  this  country  several  years  previous.  This  was  at  a 
time  when  the  only  motors  available  were  unreliable  automobile 
tyi>es,  and  the  difficulty  encountere<l  in  keeping  the  engine  working 
for  any  length  of  time  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  experiments. 
Althoujih  numerous  practic*al  flights  had  been  made  over  water 
prior  to  tJH'  summer  of  1010,  some  of  them  of  quite  considerable 
di-tMnrc,  the  precautions  taken  to  insure  the  floating  of  the  aeroplane 
')ul<l  drop  into  the  water,  were  always  €ii  a  makeshift 
natiiK .  iatt;nded  merely  for  the  {mrticular  occasion.    For  instance, 
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Wilbur  Wright  in  preparing  for  his  flight  up  the  Hudson  from  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  lashed  a  canoe  beneath  the  biplane.  Curtiss  in  his  flight 
of  148  miles  down  the  Hudson  from  Albany  to  New  York,  made  use 
of  pontoons,  while  in  other  cases  air  cylinders  have  been  secured 
under  the  machine  to  insure  sufficient  buoyancy.  The  only  instance 
in  which  the  precautions  proved  necessary  was  in  the  case  of  Latham's 
first  attempt  to  cross  the  English  Channel  in  an  Antoinette  mono- 
plane. 

Fabre   Hydroaeroplane.    To  meet  conditions  of  this  nature, 
Fabre  designed  a  novel  monoplane.  Fig.  57,  capable  of  starting  from 


Fig.  57.     Fabre  Hydroaeroplane  in  Flight 

and  alighting  on  the  water.  It  can  also  navigate  the  surface  in  calm 
weather  in  case  of  damage  to  its  supporting  planes.  In  its  construc- 
tion, the  Fabre  hydroaeroplane  differs  radically  from  any  of  the  other 
designs,  in  fact,  it  is  thus  far  the  only  monoplane  of  its  kind.  The 
construction  consists  of  a  vertical  chassis,  analogous  to  that  of  a 
bicycle,  and  to  which  the  single  main  supporting  plane  is  fastened 
at  the  extreme  rear.  This  plane  is  in  two  sections  set  at  a  slight 
anglcj  the  under  side  of  the  left-hand  section  being  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  motor  is  mounted  on  its  after  edge.  Forward  a  biplane 
elevating  rudder,  of  which  the  lower  plane  is  the  larger,  is  also  attached 
to  this  frame.    Immediately  above  the  biplane  rudder  forward  are 
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two  twin  vertical  keels,  the  direction  rudder  being  placed  at  the 
center  of  the  main  plane,  just  where  the  sections  join  and  immediately 
forward  of  the  proi)eller,  where  its  leverage  b  greatly  increased  by 
the  rush  of  air  to  the  latter.  The  aviator's  seat  is  placed  directly  in 
the  center  of  the  frame.  The  cylindrical  gasoline  tank  is  placed 
directly  l)ehind  the  aviator's  seat  and  is  susjx'nded  between  the  guy 
wires  of  the  direction  rudder  aft  and  the  main  longitudinal  beam. 
Reference  to  the  figure  shows  that  there  is  less  framing  and  less  brac- 
ing on  this  monoplane  than  on  any  other  of  equal  size. 

The  complete  machine  rests  u|X)n  three  hydroplane  floats,  one 
at  the  forward  end  of  the  chassis  and  the  two  others  under  the  main 
plane  half  way  between  the  center  and  the  two  ends.  These  hydro- 
planes are  of  the  Ricochet-Bonnemaison  type  in  which  the  bottom 
forms  a  hydroplane  surface.  But  while,  in  the  ricochet  boatii  of 
IJonnemaison,  longitudinal  stability  is  obtained  by  placing  one  sur- 
face in  front  of  another,  and  joining  the  two  by  a  vertical  surface 
forming  a  notch,  in  this  case  the  front  plane  has  been  completely 
s('{)arate<l  from  the  rear  plane,  each  forming  the  bottom  of  a  separate 
tl(  lat .  This  arrangement  has  the  advantage  of  giving  both  longitudinal 
and  lateral  stability,  while  the  fact  of  the  rear  plane  being  divided 
and  its  halves  placed  some  distance  apart  takes  them  out  of  the  dis- 
turbing influence  of  the  wake  of  the  forward  float.  In  addition,  as 
each  float  is  made  up  of  but  a  single  continuous  surface,  it  has  a  form 
offering  slight  resistance  to  the  air.  It  resembles  the  shape  of  the 
Antoiiu'tte  monoplane  wing.  The  resisUmce  to  the  air  that  the 
ii()t(  h  would  give  is  thus  avoided,  and  the  float  performs  a  third 
function,  sinc«e  it  acts  as  an  auxiliary  supporting  surface  when  in  the 
air.  This  form  of  float  with  the  plane  surface  below  and  a  cylindrical 
surface  on  top  has  the  further  advantage  of  acting  like  a  hydroplane 
even  though  it  be  completely  submerged.  It  accordingly  does  not 
offer  an>-  great  resistance  when  engulftnl  by  a  wave,  but  because  of  its 

[mmhI  receives  a  more  energetic  upwani  impulse  than  ever. 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  this  type  of  hydroplane  is  the  terrific 
iHiimding  it  receives  when  moving  rapiiUy  over  water  that  is  only 

lightly  disturlxHl.  The  |)ortion  of  the  lifting  plane  in  contact  vrith 
I  he  water,  whicii  is  a  strip  of  only  a  few  square  inehes  along  its  rear 
edge  wlu-ii  the  plane  b  moving  rapidly,  is  instantly  increased  ten- 

)ld  the  moment  the  surface  is  no  longer  perfectly  smooth  and  level. 
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because  of  the  slight  incHnation  of  the  plane  to  the  horizontal.  The 
float  then  receives  upward  vertical  accelerations  equal  to  ten  times  its 
weight.  To  absorb  these  dangerous  shocks,  the  Fabre  hydroaeroplane 
floats  have  a  flexible  under  surface.  This  is  made  up  of  thin  veneered 
W'Ood,  which  acts  in  the  same  way  as  the  head  of  a  drum.  By  this 
means,  even  the  framework  of  the  monoplane  is  protected  from  the 
shocks  of  the  waves,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  automobile  is  pro- 
tected from  jolting  of  the  road  through  its  pneumatic  tires.  More- 
over, very  great  flexibility  is  attained  between  the  body  of  the  float 
and  the  heavy  parts  of  the  apparatus.  As  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  illustration,  Fig.  57,  the  elasticity  of  nearly  every  part  of  the 
machine  comes  into  play  to  absorb  the  upward  thrust  of  the  waves 
before  reaching  the  motor  or  the  aviator.  When  at  rest  on  the  surface, 
the  Fabre  hydroaeroplane  has  a  very  slight  draft,  not  exceeding 
25  centimeters  (9.8  inches),  decreasing  to  nothing  when  in  motion. 

The  tapering  form  of  the  bottom  of  the  floats  permits  them  to 
pass  over  weeds,  ropes,  and  other  floating  bodies,  or  to  skim  over 
shoals  without  danger,  even  at  high  speed.  No  motor  boat  has  such 
ease  of  evolution  in  shallow  water  as  a  hydroplane  driven  by  an 
aerial  propeller.  This  is  true  to  an  extent  where  it  holds  good  even 
if  there  be  no  water.  If  the  Fabre  marine  aeroplane  should  land  on 
a  meadow  it  would  not  be  injured  as  the  floats  are  sufficiently  solid 
to  act  as  skids.  A  device  is  being  perfected  to  permit  it  to  land  or 
start  either  on  the  water  or  on  the  ground.  The  floats  are  capable 
of  resisting  the  action  of  salt  water,  as  a  test,  one  having  remained 
afloat  for  two  months  without  damage. 

The  wings  of  this  aeroplane  are  stretched  upon  a  special  steel 
truss  of  the  same  form  that  Fabre  has  employed  in  the  Paulhan 
biplane  just  described,  and  the  wings  themselves  are  capable  of  being 
reefed  or  folded  when  the  machine  is  at  rest  on  the  water  as  the 
machine  might  otherwise  be  damaged  by  the  wind.  The  wing  itself 
is  composed  of  four  parts,  somewhat  analogous  to  a  bird's  wing: 

(1)  A  trussed  longitudinal  girder  is  placed  along  the  front  edge  in 
the  position  which  the  bones  occupy  in  a  bird's  wing.  This  is  the 
only  longitudinal  support  of  the  wing  and  it  is  depended  upon  to 
give  rigidity  to  the  whole  construction  so  that  it  is  very  strongly 
reinforced.  The  uprights  to  which  the  floats  are  fastened  are  attached 
directly  to  it.    This  zigzag  form  of  girder,  which  is  a  newly  patented 
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construction,  is  usetl  not  only  for  the  wings  and  horizontal  rudders, 
but  also  for  the  members  of  the  chassis,  and  for  the  framework  of 
the  hydroplanes;  in  a  word,  the  whole  apparatus  is  essentially  a 
Fabre  reinforced  beam. 

(2)  The  ribs  which  c-orrespond  to  the  quill  feathers  of  a  bird's 
wing,  consist  of  tliin  strips  of  wood  superposed  and  glued  together. 
They  fit  into  sockets  on  the  bottom  of  the  single  longitudinal  girder. 

(3)  The  covering  of  the  wing  consists  of  "simili-silk,"  such  as 
Is  used  for  the  light  sails  of  racing  yachts.  This  is  hemmed  and 
reinforced  at  the  edges  and  provided  with  eyelets  and  grummets, 
permitting  it  to  be  laced  on,  so  that  it  may  be  quickly  removed  with- 
out dismounting  any  part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  wing.  Pockets 
corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  ribs  are  sewed  into  the  cloth  and 
the  latter  is  drawn  on  over  them  and  then  laced  to  the  main  girder, 
w.kkI  eyelets  being  employed  for  this  purpose,  while  at  the  rear  it  is 
hold  taut  by  ingenious  spring  clamps. 

( 1 )  Suitable  braces  are  provided  for  holding  the  mam  beams  of 
the  wings  against  turning  in  their  sockets  when  the  machine  is  in 
flight.  Steel  cables  fastened  to  the  lower  ends  of  these  braces  serve 
to  regulate  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  wings  or  to  warp  them.  The 
wings  themselves  are  also  trussed  with  similar  braces. 

The  spread  is  approximately  47  feet,  depth  0  feet,  asjxrt  ratio 
7.4  to  1,  total  area  about  2S()  scjuare  feet,  pounds  per  horst-ixiwor 
5.().  The  total  weight  in  flight  is  about  950  pounds,  giving  it  a  load- 
ing of  3.4  pounds  j)er  s(|uare  foot.  The  power  plant  consists  of  a 
r)()-horse-power,  seven-t-ylinder  revolving  Gnome  motor,  directly 
attache<l  to  an  SJ-fcx)t,  two-bladed  wood  propeller  which  it  drives 
at  l.KX)  r.  J),  m. 

The  Fabre  hytlroaeroplane  made  its  first  flight  at  Martigues, 
France,  March  28,  1910.  It  attained  a  speed  of  34.2  miles  (55  kiU>- 
meters)  an  hour  on  the  surface,  and  then  flew  about  7  feet  above  the 
water  for  a  third  of  a  mile.  I^ter  it  made  a  longer  flight  at  a  heighf 
of  about  10  fvet  above  the  surface.  On  May  17,  a  series  of  flights 
were  made  by  Henri  Fabre  Ix'fore  Paulhan.  The  machine  rose 
easily  and  gnicefully  from  the  water  and  mmie  a  splendid  flight  of 
al)out  4  miles  at  a  height  of  65  feet.  In  coming  down,  however,  the 
aviator  volplane<l  at  tiH>  great  an  angle  and  landtti  with  a  terrific 
splash,  throwing  Fabre  head  first  out  of  his  seat  but  not  injuring  him. 
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Under  similar  conditions  on  land,  such  a  descent  would  have  meant 
not  only  the  total  wreck  of  the  machine  but  in  all  probability  the 
death  of  the  aviator.  As  it  was,  the  only  damage  suffered  was  a  duck- 
ing and  the  breakage  of  one  end  of  a  wing  and  one  of  the  floats. 

Curtiss  Hydroaeroplane.  The  most  persistent  as  well  as  the 
most  successful  experimenter  in  this  field  in  America  has  been  Glenn 
H.  Curtiss.  He  first  began  his  investigations  in  the  early  part  of  1910 
by  attaching  floats  to  one  of  his  standard  type  biplanes,  but  did  not 
find  it  possible  to  attain  a  speed  in  excess  of  20  miles  per  hour,  which 
was  not  sufficient  to  permit  the  machine  to  rise  from  the  surface. 
Winter  cut  short  these  experiments  which  were  carried  out  at  Ham- 
mondsport,  New  York,  the  site  of  the  Curtiss  factory,  and  they  were 
shortly  after  transferred  to  San  Diego,  where  he  was  engaged  at  the 
time  in  instructing  several  army  and  navy  officers  in  flying. 
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Fig.  58.     Side  Elevation  of  Early  Curtiss  Hydroaeroplane 

FirsA  Flights.  In  his  first  experiments  on  the  Pacific  Coast* 
Curtiss  followed  the  Fabre  design,  so  far  as  the  form  of  the  floats 
was  concerned.  One  large  float,  or  hydroplane,  6  feet  wide,  5  feet 
from  front  to  rear,  and  1  foot  thick  at  its  central  section,  was  con- 
structed and  placed  under  the  center  of  the  machine.  The  bottom 
of  this  float  was  perfectly  flat  and  was  fixed  at  an  angle  of  10  to  12 
degrees.  Some  distance  forward  of  the  main  float,  at  about  the  same 
position  as  the  front  wheel  of  the  chassis  of  the  land  machine,  another 
float  6  feet  wide,  1  foot  from  front  to  rear,  and  6  inches  deep,  was 
placed;  while  at  the  extreme  forward  end  of  the  biplane  there  was 
mounted  a  small  elevating  hydroplane  measuring  6  feet  wide  by  8 
inches  fore  and  aft  and  1|  inches  thick.  This  hydroplane  was  carried 
on  a  special  outrigger  and  was  fixed  at  an  angle  of  about  25  degrees, 
in  order  to  lift  the  forward  end  of  the  machine,  a  spray  shield  being 
fitted  just  behind  it  to  keep  the  aviator  dry  when  skimming  over 
the  surface.    The  location  of  these  three  hydroplanes,  as  well  as  their 
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Fig.  58. 

It  was  found  that  while  these  floats  caused  considerable  dLsturb- 
aiice  of  the  water,  especially  at  low  speed,  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
ttaining  a  speed  of  45  miles  an  hour  on  the  surface.     At  as  low  a 
ite  of  travel  as  10  miles  an  hour,  the  hydroplanes,  which  are  nor- 
mally submerged  when  the  machine  is  at  rest,  rose  to  the  surface, 
and  as  the  sjx^hI  increased,  only  the  rear  etlges  of  the  two  main  floats 
were  requiretl  to  supiK)rt  the  machine.    The  aeroplane  readily  attained 
ifficient  speed  to  rise  in  the  air,  for,  as  the  speed  increased  and  the 
oats  emerged  from  the  water,  their  head  resistance  diminished, 


Fic-  59.     DiacnUD  of  Pontoon  on  Curtuia'  Latest  HydroaeropUne 

and  tluTi'  wtrc  only  the  skin  friction  of  the  watrr  on  a  vrry  small 
area,  plus  the  air  resistance,  to  be  overcome. 

At  the  first  try-out,  while  traveling  over  the  water  at  a  high  rate 

(if  .s|H'ed,  Curtiss  found  himself  approaching  the  land,  and  to  avoid 

ruiuiing  ashore,  he  turned  the  hori/ontiil  rudder  sharply  upwanl, 

w  ith  the  result  that  the  machine  rose  from  the  water  with  j)erfect  oa.se. 

!icceedi»ig  flights  demon.stratetl  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  arising 

<  >m  the  water  and  alighting  u|)on  it  as  often  as  desired.    The  machine 

< •velo|K'd  a  nia.ximum  upevd  of  5()  miles  an  h«>ur  in  the  air,  as  com- 

in^i  with  45  miles  per  hour  on  the  surfaw  of  the  bay.    But  the  great 

III-  ^tirml  jip  by  these  original  floats  as  the  machine  got  under  way 

^irr|)arat«»ry  to  rising,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  not  suited  to  any- 

|ing  but  a  calm  surface,  cau.seii  them  to  be  discarded  shortly  after- 
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ward.  They  were  replaced  by  a  large  single  float,  12  feet  long  by  2  feet 
wide  and  12  inches  deep,  Fig.  59.  This  was  built  entirely  of  wood  and 
resembles  a  common  flat-bottomed  boat  or  scow,  the  top  being 
covered  with  canvas  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  water.  Three  feet 
from  the  forward  end,  the  bottom  curved  upward  sharply,  forming  a 
smooth  bow  the  entire  width  of  the  float,  while  at  the  rear  it  was 
inclined  downward  in  a  similar  manner.  This  single  float  is  placed 
under  the  biplane  in  such  a  position  that  the  major  portion  of  the 
weight  of  the  machine  and  the  aviator  is  slightly  aft  of  the  center  of 


Fig.  60.      Curti.so  llydroaoroplaiie  Aboul  to  ili.sc-  iroiii  tlie  Water 

the  float,  which  causes  the  latter  to  rise  slightly  forward  when  resting 
normally  on  the  surface,  thus  providing  the  necessary  angle  for 
hydroplaning.  The  weight  of  the  new  float  is  but  50  pounds,  or  less 
than  half  that  of  the  two  large  floats  previously  employed.  Trials 
of  the  biplane  fitted  with  the  new  floats  showed  an  astonishing  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  disturbance,  practically  no  commotion  being 
caused  even  when  the  machine  was  just  getting  under  way,  while 
the  aeroplane  rose  from  the  surface  even  more  readily  than  before. 
Fig.  60  shows  one  of  this  type  just  getting  under  way.  Besides 
being  much  more  compact  and  creating  less  resistance,  this  new 
float  can  also  be  employed  for  carrying  articles  or  a  passenger. 
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In  order  to  prevent  the  aeroplane  from  listing,  or  tiltinj^  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  an  inclined  brace  4  feet  long  by  3  inches  wide,  is  fastened 
to  the  front  edge  of  the  lower  plane  at  each  end.  Attached  to  each 
of  these  braces  is  an  inflated  riiblKT  tube  to  give  extra  buoyancy  to 
ihe  ends  of  the  machine,  should  it  be  tilted  sufficiently  to  submerge 
them  when  skimming  over  the  surface.  By  the  u.se  of  these  "water 
props"  the  aeroplane  is  prevented  from  wabbling  from  side  to  side, 
even  though  the  main  supporting  plane  is  but  two  feet  in  width,  A 
numl)er  of  flights  made  with  this  arrangement  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  altering  the  balance  of  the  biplane,  and  the  motor  and 
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prof)eller  were  accortlingly  placed  forwani  w'hile  the  aviator's  seat 
\;is  locatwl  at  the  rear  of  the  main  plane,  just  the  reverse  of  the 
i.uKlard  Curtiss  machine. 

All  of  Curtiss'  experimenting  with  the  hydroaeroplane  was 

irrial  out  with  what  was  practically  a  standard  biplane  of  his  own 

iiiiikr,  mounted  ujmhi  floats.     As  the  result  of  the  exjK'rience  thus 

L'aiiie*!,  he  substx|uently  desigmtl  a  machine  sjKvially  for  this  servitr. 

This  is  shown  in  Fig.  Gl,  and  the  radical  departure  it  represents 

f  nin  the  stan<lard  Curtiss  t.vpe  will  l)e  apparent  at  a  glance.    Instead 

t  the  single  prt>iH'ller  at  the  tvat,  two  tractor  screws  are  employed. 
1  liese  are  carrietl  in  Ix'arings  mounted  on  twin  steel  tubular  struts 
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and  are  driven  through  chains  running  in  steel  tubes  by  an  eight- 
cylinder,  V-type,  water-cooled  motor  placed  in  the  forward  part  of 
the  boat  or  hydroplane  float.  Twin  steel  tubular  struts  are  also 
employed  to  reinforce  the  structure  just  back  of  the  propeller  sup- 
ports. The  lower  plane  is  cut  away  at  the  center  and  the  aviator's 
seat  is  placed  in  the  boat,  bringing  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  biplane 
very  low.  Tubular  braces  are  run  from  each  side  of  the  boat  to  points 
on  the  under  side  of  the  lower  plane,  and  fastened  to  the  steel  plates 
holding  the  propeller  supporting  struts,  while  bamboo  braces  run 
from  the  upper  plane  to  the  bow  of  the  boat  on  either  side,  thus 
stiffening  the  entire  structure.  Both  the  elevator  and  the  direction 
rudder  are  placed  at  the  rear,  the  remainder  of  the  construction  not 
differing  particularly  from  the  standard  Curtiss  machine.  Some 
very  successful  flights  have  been  made  with  this  hydroaeroplane. 
Naval  Triab  with  Improved  Type.  A  great  many  very  successful 
flights  were  made  with  this  Curtiss  hydroaeroplane  as  redesigned, 
the  chief  of  these  being  the  flight  made  by  Curtiss  over  San  Diego 
Bay  from  North  Island  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Pennsylvania.  He  alighted 
upon  the  surface  alongside  the  cruiser  and  the  machine  was  hoisted 
aboard  by  means  of  one  of  the  launch  cranes.  In  addition  to  the 
reversed  positions  of  the  motor  and  aviator,  numerous  other  changes 
were  made,  so  that  the  machine  is  really  a  special  type  in  itself. 
The  front  horizontal  or  elevating  rudder  of  the  Curtiss  machine  was 
removed  entirely,  and  a  special  twin  V-finned  tail  with  a  vertical 
fin  in  the  center  placed  at  the  after  end  of  a  tail  frame,  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  fuselage  framing  of  the  French  monoplanes. 
Stabilizing  fins  running  from  the  lower  main  plane  to  the  props 
already  described,  were  also  added.  Special  balancing  planes  were 
also  placed  at  the  rear  of  the  main  planes,  half  way  between  them  and 
the  float  underneath.  The  removal  of  the  forward  elevating  rudder 
made  it  possible  to  hoist  the  aeroplane  aboard  the  vessel  so  that  the 
aviator  could  climb  on  the  deck,  the  modified  design  of  the  machine 
making  it  particularly  adaptable  for  naval  work,  though  Mr.  Curtiss 
did  not  like  the  arrangement  owing  to  the  blast  of  air  from  the  pro- 
peller constantly  striking  his  face  and  the  interference  with  his  view 
forward  caused  by  the  new  location  of  the  motor.  The  demonstra- 
tion so  favorably  impressed  the  naval  authorities  that  a  new  machine 
of  this  type  has  since  been  purchased  from  the  Curtiss  factory  and 
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a  number  of  naval  officers  were  traine<l  in  its  handling  at  Hammonds- 
port  during  the  summer  of  1911.  On  one  trial  Lieutenant  Ellysoii, 
the  navy's  first  qualified  aviator,  carried  Captain  Chambers,  in 
charge  af  the  aeronautical  work  of  the  navy,  on  a  flight  the  length  of 
Lake  Keuka,  a  distance  of  4()  miles,  while  on  a  measured  course  the 
machine  covered  10  miles  in  18  minutes,  carrying  the  two  officers. 
Trials  were  later  transferred  to  the  Chesapeake,  where  Lieutenants 
Ellyson  and  Towers,  of  the  Naval  Aviation  Corps,  flew  140  miles 
from  Annapolis  to  Fortress  Monroe  in  two  hours  twenty-seven 
miimtes,  or  at  the  rate  of  close  to  60  miles  an  hour.  For  most  of 
the  distance  an  elevation  of  1,(X)0  feet  was  maintained.  The  machine 
was  fitted  with  a  new  device  brought  out  during  the  summer  of 
1911,  which  permits  either  the  pilot  or  the  aviator  to  assume  control 
of  the  machine  as  desired.  During  the  flight  in  question,  the  officers 
frequently  shifted  the  control  wheel  from  one  to  the  other,  demon- 
strating the  rapidity  and  effectiveness  with  which  the  change  could 
be  made. 

Ill  i.nler  to  utilize  the  advantages  of  the  aeroplane  for  naval 
service  to  the  fullest  extent,  a  simple  and  rapid  method  of  launching 
the  machine  from  the  vessel,  without  the  necessity  of  encumbering 
the  deck  with  special  contrivances  for  that  purpose,  is  essential,  so 
that  the  later  e.\|K"riments  carried  out  at  Ilammondsport  with  thb 
end  in  view  were  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  most  successful 
flights.  Lieutenant  Ellyson  has  devised  a  method  by  which  a  hydro- 
aeroplane may  be  launched  at  sea  directly  from  the  vessel,  without 
the  loss  of  time  necessary  to  put  it  overboartl  and  permit  it  to  rise 
from  the  surface  of  the  water.  Heavy  seas  often  «>ntinue  for  some 
time  after  the  wind  occasioning  them  has  subsided,  and  under  such 
conditions,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  launch  an  aenjplane  frt)m  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  though  it  might  be  quite  feasible  for  the  machine  to 
rt'turn  alongside  and  Ix*  hoisted  alK>artl,  after  having  taken  flight 
directly  from  the  vessel  itself.  The  new  method  simply  calls  for  the 
iis<'  of  cables  stretched  from  the  boat  deck  or  sui)erstructure  of  the 
ship,  t«)  the  bow.  One  of  these  is  a  main  wire  cable  downi  which 
the  aeroplane  slides  tt)  gather  momentum  for  rising,  while  the  others 
are  merely  auxiliary  wires  at  the  sides  and  parallel  to  the  main  cable, 
to  maintain  the  machine  in  balance  on  the  latter  during  its  down- 
ward slide.    These  auxiliary  wires  supjM)rt  tlu-  outer  ends  of  the  wings 
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until  the  machine  acquires  sufficient  headway  to  maintain  its  own 
equiUbrium  by  means  of  its  balancing  planes.  This  rigging  does  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  working  of  the  armament  and  is 
arranged  so  that  it  can  either  be  left  permanently  in  place  ready 
for  immediate  use,  or  may  be  quickly  stowed  away,  the  cables 
simply  being  hooked  in  heavy  eye  bolts  and  stretched  taut 
to  make  them  ready  for  use.  This  system  enables  the  machine  to 
be  launched  when  a  high  sea  w^ould  make  it  impossible  to  arise 
directly  from  the  surface  after  being  lowered  overboard.  The  experi- 
ments carried  out  at  San  Diego  in  connection  with  the  U.  S.  S. 
Pennsylvania  demonstrated  that  the  hydroaeroplane  could  be  landed 
alongside  and  hoisted  aboard  in  a  wind  of  10  knots  and  with  a  4-knot 
tide  running,  the  sea  conditions  being  too  rough  for  successful 
launching.  Ability  to  get  away  from  the  ship  at  the  crucial  moment 
is  regarded  as  being  by  far  the  most  important  point  in  the  prac- 
tical use  of  the  aeroplane  by  the  navy,  since  the  wrecking  or  even 
the  loss  of  the  machine  after  the  desired  information  had  been  obtained 
would  be  considered  of  minor  importance.  With  the  new  launching 
apparatus,  it  is  also  possible  for  the  ship  to  steam  head  into  the  wind 
at  any  desired  speed,  thus  securing  the  necessary  conditions  for 
quick  launching. 

To  thoroughly  test  this  method,  a  platform  was  erected  150 
feet  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Keuka  and  the  necessary  cables  stretched 
from  it  to  the  water.  The  main  cable  was  a  f-inch  steel  rope 
made  fast  to  a  pile  driven  in  the  lake  250  feet  distant  and 
submerged  so  that  the  aeroplane  could  pass  over  it  without  dam- 
age. The  machine  emplo}'ed  was  the  regulation  navy  type  of 
Curtiss  hydroaeroplane,  equipped  with  a  75-horse-power  motor, 
fitted  with  the  new  Curtiss  double  control  system  and  capable  of 
carrying  two  persons  at  high  speed.  Its  total  weight  is  1,200  pounds. 
The  bottom  of  the  pontoon  under  the  hydroaeroplane  carries  a 
grooved  runner,  1  inch  wide  by  If  inches  deep,  lined  with  sheet  iron 
throughout  its  length  and  reinforced  with  iron  bands  at  each  end  to 
form  a  durable  bearing  surface,  while  the  outer  ends  of  each  lower 
plane  were  equipped  with  light  irons,  forming  a  bearing  surface  to 
engage  the  balancing  wires  strung  on  either  side  of  the  main  support- 
ing cable.  The  main  cable  was  passed  over  a  pair  of  shears  16  feet 
high,  and  fitted  with  a  small  platform  from  which  the  motor  of  the 
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machine  could  be  started.  The  grade  was  about  10  per  cent.  A 
simple  releasing  device  was  provided  to  start  the  machine  on  its 
downward  slide,  this  consisting  of  a  short  length  of  rope  fastened  to 
the  lx)w  of  the  pontoon  (also  variously  termed  the  float  or  hydro- 
plane) and  fitted  with  an  eye  through  which  passes  a  toggle  pin  con- 
necting this  short  piece  with  a  rofx*  made  fast  to  the  legs  of  the  shears. 
A  sharp  jerk  on  this  rope  pulled  the  toggle  pin  and  released  the 
machine,  which  quickly  gathers  headway  under  the  combined  force 
of  gravity  and  the  thnist  of  the  propeller.  During  the  trials,  the 
machine  was  first  floated  on  the  lake  and  then  hauknl  up  on  the 
cable.  The  prevailing  wind  was  alK)ut  10  miles  an  hour,  its  direction 
slightly  quartering  against  the  line  of  flight,  the  trial  apparatus  natur- 
ally not  possessing  the  mobility  of  a  vessel  at  sea,  as  the  latter  could 
always  be  heade^l  directly  into  the  wind.  In  the  first  trials,  two  men 
held  lines  running  to  the  outer  ends  of  each  wing  to  make  certain 
that  the  machine  would  maintain  its  balance  until  sufficient  head- 
way was  gained,  but  this  assistance  was  found  unnecessiiry.  The 
machine  rose  easily  from  the  cable  after  having  traveled  a  distance 
of  about  150  feet,  attaining  a  speed  of  30  miles  an  hour  just  before 
lifting.  Numerous  trials  were  carried  out  with  unvarying  success, 
demonstrating  that  the  length  of  cable  requiretl  is  so  short  as  to  make 
the  fitting  of  the  new  launching  apparatus  possible  even  on  the 
smallest  cruisers,  as  ^^ith  the  advantage  of  the  head  wind  created  by 
the  speed  of  the  vessel,  the  aeroplane  could  rise  almost  directly  from 
the  cable  without  having  to  take  advantiige  of  the  full  for«>  of  gravity 
by  gliding  down  its  entire  length  before  beginning  its  flight.  In  the 
opinion  of  Captain  Chambers,  another  year  will  see  the  hydro- 
aeroplane develo{KHl  to  such  an  extent  that  each  battleship  of  the 
American  navy  may  have  its  own  flying  machine. 

Combination  Land  and  Water  Type.  Since  bringing  out  the  t^-pe 
of  hydroaeroplane  purchase<l  by  the  navy,  Curtiss  has  been  ex|H*ri- 
mentitjg  with  still  further  imj)rovenients,  the  new  machine  Wing 
equipiKKl  with  wheels  in  addition  to  the  large  float.  There  an*  only 
two  of  these  wheels,  one  at  either  side  of  the  float  almut  under  the 
(rnter  of  the  lower  main  plane,  the  forwanl  thin!  whwl  of  the  stand- 
anl  machine  having  Ihtii  discanltnl.  These  whwls  are  pullet!  up  out 
of  the  way  by  means  of  a  hinge<l  brace  which  nms  fn>m  the  wheel 
hubs  to  the  front  beam.     The  elevating  ru<lder  has  been  placed 
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extremely  low,  at  a  level  about  midway  between  the  lower  main 
plane  and  the  deck  of  the  pontoon,  while  there  is  also  a  small  auxiliary 
hydro-surface  just  forward  of  the  pontoon  and  under  its  bow.  A 
Curtiss  standard  eight-cylinder,  V-type,  50-horse-power  motor  sup- 
plies the  energy  and  drives  the  machine  at  a  speed  of  45  to  50  miles 
an  hour  over  the  water. 

Curtiss  Family  Hydroaeroplane.  As  the  result  of  his  success  in 
developing  the  hydroaeroplane  for  naval  use,  Mr.  Curtiss  has  brought 
out  a  type  designed  for  pleasure  flying.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
intended  to  carry  several  passengers,  this  has  been  dubbed  the 
"family  hydro."  It  consists  of  a  standard  Curtiss  biplane  mounted 
directly  on  a  single  open  boat  of  unusual  size  without  any  inter- 
mediate framing,  so  that  the  lower  plane  rests  directly  on  top  of  the 
boat  amidships.  The  passengers  are  seated  in  the  bow  of  the  boat 
just  forward  of  the  main  lower  plane,  while  the  motor  is  mounted 
just  underneath  the  upper  plane,  so  as  to  allow  the  propeller  sufficient 
clearance  over  the  back  of  the  boat  and  keep  it  out  of  the  spray 
thrown  up  when  the  machine  is  skimming  the  surface  rapidly.  The 
side  floats,  or  inflated  tubes,  employed  on  the  previous  machines  to 
maintain  them  in  lateral  balance  when  skimming,  are  also  a  feature 
of  the  new  passenger-carrying  hydroaeroplane,  which  is  said  to 
handle  as  easily  and  safely  as  a  fast  motorboat,  while  having  the 
advantage  of  the  latter  in  that  its  lifting  ability  permits  it  to  travel 
over  rough  water  or  to  rise  above  it  entirely.  It  is  also  capable  of 
rising  from  and  alighting  upon  the  ground  as  well  as  on  the  water, 
as  it  is  equipped  with  the  folding  two-wheel  chassis  just  described 
in  connection  with  another  type  of  Curtiss  hydroaeroplane. 

Burgess  Hydroaeroplane.  It  was  only  natural  that  W.  S. 
Burgess,  the  well-known  yacht  designer,  who  some  time  ago  forsook 
that  field  to  take  up  the  building  of  the  Burgess-Wright  biplanes, 
should  also  devote  attention  to  the  development  of  the  hydroaeroplane. 
So  far  as  the  machine  itself  is  concerned,  it  is  of  the  usual  Burgess- 
Wright  two-propeller  headless  type,  driven  by  a  four-cylinder  motor. 
The  water  supporting  surface  consists  of  two  hydroaeroplanes  14 
feet  wide  by  2  feet  long  and  having  a  draft  of  10  inches  at  their  deepest 
point.  They  are  designed  to  meet  the  water  so  as  to  create  the 
minimum  of  head  resistance  or  disturbance  and  are  fastened  com- 
paratively close  together  under  the  center  of  the  machine.     They 
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the  single-step  hydroplane  tyjje  much  used  in  racing  motor- 
boat  design  and  are  heavily  trussed  and  reinforced  to  give  them  a 
high  factor  of  safety.  The  first  trials  of  the  new  machine  showed  it 
U)  be  very  speedy  on  the  surface  and  with  ample  Hfting  power  to 
raise  the  boats  from  the  water.  During  one  trial,  Mrs;  F.  G.  Macom- 
ber,  Jr.,  was  carried,  she  being  the  first  woman  to  make  a  flight  in  a 
hydroaeroplane  over  the  Atlantic.  Flights  were  made  under  varjing 
conditions  ranging  from  a  |)erfect  calm  to  a  25-mile  wind,  and  it 
was  noticeable  that  the  winds  wliich  would  bother  a  skilled  aviator 
over  the  uneven  ground  gave  the  novice  no  concern  in  the  new  hydro- 
aeroplane over  the  water.  In  fact,  the  advantage  is  so  great  that 
doubtless  most  of  the  teaching  henceforth  at  the  Burgess  school 
will  take  the  form  of  over-water  flights,  as  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties that  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  instructor  have  had  to 
encount^'r  is  that  of  impressing  upon  the  untrained  novice,  the 
impKjrtance  of  attempting  to  fly  only  in  the  most  favorable  weather. 
Brown  Hydroaeroplane.  A  departure  from  either  of  the  fore- 
going tyjx's  is  found  in  the  Brown  hydroaeroplane  which  was  built 
on  the  Chesapeake  and  has  been  successfully  flown  there.  The 
aeroplane  itself  is  of  the  original  Henri  Farman  tj^ie,  having  ailerons 
attachwl  to  the  outer  rear  trailing  edges  of  both  main  planes,  direc- 
tion rudder  at  the  rear,  elevator  of  the  single-plane  type  in  front,  an<l 
the  pro|H'ller  at  the  rear  e<lge  of  the  lower  main  plane,  the  aviator 
sitting  just  fonvard  of  the  motor.  The  spread  is  32  feet  and  the 
length  :U  feet,  the  planes  themselves  being  3^  feet  wide,  while  the 
distance  between  them  is  4^  feet,  this  also  representing  the  chord. 
The  main  planes  are  constructed  in  five  sections  and  can  be  removed 
or  replaced  without  the  necessity  of  rebuilding  an  entirely  new  upper 
or  lower  main  plane,  as  is  usually  the  case.  The  camber  of  the  curve 
is  3  inches  and  it  is  locate<l  one  third  t)f  the  distance  back  from  tlie 
forwartl  e<lge.  Power  is  supplied  by  a  45-horse-power  motor  directly 
dri\iiig  a  7-f(M)t  (>-inch  i)n>|x»ller  with  a  ").9-foot  pitch.  Tlie  |)ower 
plant,  fuel,  and  water  weigh  alnnit  45()  poumis,  an<l  the  hydroplanes 
and  their  braces  175  pounds,  the  complete  weight  being  l,(X)l)  pounds. 
There  are  thret?  supporting  hydroplanes  with  a  total  displa«»ment  of 
27  cubic  feet.  They  are  <lesigne<l  with  such  an  easy  bow  cur\'e  that 
they  would  skim  the  surface  after  the  ituu'hine  hail  not  gone  more 
than  5()  feet,  and  would  leave  the  water  the  moment  the  machine 
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attained  a  good  speed.  The  first  hydroplanes  employed  were  of 
sheet  metal  and  of  crude  construction,  but  in  spite  of  this  drawback 
the  machine  showed  itself  capable  of  40  to  50  miles  an  hour  on  the 
surface  and  52  miles  an  hour  in  the  air. 

Detroit  Flying  Fish.  A  type  of  machine  that  is  part  hydro- 
plane and  part  aeroplane  is  that  recently  placed  on  the  market  by  a 
Detroit  manufacturer,  Fig.  62.  It  is  aptly  termed  the  "flying  fish", 
as  it  is  designed  to  do  most  of  its  travel  by  skimming  over  the  water, 
seldom,  if  ever,  rising  more  than  8  or  10  feet  above  the  surface.  It 
consists  of  a  water-tight  steel  and  aluminum  tank,  2  feet  deep,  5 


Fig.  62.     Detroit  Flying  Fish 

feet  7  inches  wide,  and  7  feet  2  inches  long.  This  tank,  or  pontoon, 
has  a  sloping  bow,  but  is  otherwise  square.  Mounted  on  this  pon- 
toon on  steel  tubing  supports,  about  6  feet  high,  are  monoplane 
wings,  or  rather  a  single  plane  of  26  feet  spread  by  6  feet  6  inch 
depth.  The  supporting  surface  is  of  oil-treated  canvas.  The  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  rudders  are  combined,  the  four-vaned  plane  of 
canvas  being  mounted  at  the  end  of  a  steel  tube  frame.  This  is  the 
machine's  aerial  tail.  Extending  back  of  the  hull  and  connected  with 
the  frame  above  it  by  tubing,  is  the  marine  tail.  It  consists  of  two  steel 
arms  and  a  wood  transverse  member  a  foot  wide.  On  this  flat  board, 
5  feet  7  inches  in  length  by  1  foot  wide,  and  |  inch  thick,  the  machine 
is  expected  to  fly,  or  rather  travel.    When  the  speed  is  sufficient — 
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and  the  machine  is  expected  to  attain  a  rate  of  65  to  70  miles  an  hour 
— the  plane  is  designed  to  lift  the  hull  out  of  water  entirely,  only  the 
wood  and  steel  tail  touching  at  intervals  to  steady  the  flight.  A 
ix)werful  eight-cylinder,  V-type,  water-cooled  motor  drives  a  G-foot 
two-hladed  wood  propeller  through  a  chain.  At  the  rear  of  the  hull  is 
place<i  a  cane  seat  with  a  high  back,  the  cockpit  being  directly  in 
front  of  it.  The  control  levers  are  mounted  at  either  side.  Complete, 
the  machine  weighs  only  750  pounds.  The  first  model  made  65  miles 
an  hour  over  the  ice  of  Lake  Michigan,  scarcely  touching  the  surface, 
although  equipped  with  a  much  smaller  motor.  Though  having 
every  appearance  of  being  a  marine  aeroplane,  the  machine  is  really 
more  a  hydroplane  equippeti  with  wings. 

Transatlantic  Hydroaeroplane.  As  the  result  of  his  long- 
continued  and  successful  exiKTiments  with  the  hydroaeroplane, 
Glenn  H.  Curtiss  who  believes  that  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  in 
one  of  these  machines  would  be  quite  possible  is  ready  to  build  a 
siHK'ial  aeroplane  for  the  purpose,  and  Roger  K.  Wallace,  chairman 
of  the  Koyal  .Vero  Club,  London,  is  making  efforts  to  raise  £20,000 
(S1(X),(XX))  as  a  prize  for  the  first  America-to-England  flight.  H.  X. 
Atwood,  who  made  the  first  long-<listance,  cross-country  flight  in 
America — St.  Louis  to  Boston — in  1911,  has  seriously  proposed  the 
undertaking,  as  has  also  James  V.  Martin,  who  is  a  master  mariner, 
as  well  as  a  licensed  aviation  pilot.  Mr.  Martin  gives  the  following 
datii  regarding  the  trip: 

The  two  chief  difficulties  are  the  carrying  of  sufficient  fuel  for 
the  2,000-mile  flight,  and  the  question  of  navigation;  the  latter  is 
more  serious  than  it  may  at  first  appear  as  no  great  error  would  be 
necessary  to  divert  the  aeroplane  from  its  course  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  largely  increase  the  distance  and  risk  a  shortage  of  fuel.  On 
this  point.  Prof.  11.  W.  Willson,  of  Harvard,  who  has  made  a  life 
study  of  the  problems  of  nautical  astronomy  and  aerial  navigation, 
is  authority  for  the  following: 

Given  an  engine  which  can  be  absolutely  relied  on,  a  properly  con- 
>>riicteci  aeroplane,  and  favorable  weather,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  trans- 
itiuitic  passage  of  leas  than  2.000  miles  might  nut  be  sucrcsrfully  made. 
\  lining  that  tlM  meefaanical  difficultira  of  keeping  the  aeroplane  in  moiton 
can  t>e  successfully  overcome,  the  navigating  officer  wtmld  fir 
the  course  to  be  followed,  and  by  taking  the  ocean  stcant- 
chances  of  loss  in  case  of  disaster  woukl  be  materially  leaseDt  < 
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from  Newfoundland  to  England  is  the  minimum.  But  the  problem  of  navi- 
gating an  aeroplane  is  a  peculiar  one.  The  path  of  a  ship  through  the  water 
is  determined  with  considerable  accuracy  by  the  course  and  distance  sailed 
as  determined  by  the  compass  and  the  log,  while  astronomical  observations 
are  used  to  check  this  "dead  reckoning"  at  stated  intervals,  unless  prevented 
by  clouds  or  fog.  The  aeroplane,  on  the  contrary,  may  often  be  at  a  sufficient 
altitude  to  allow  of  an  accurate  determination  of  its  position  by  observation, 
when  a  low-lying  fog  would  cut  off  from  a  ship  below  the  sight  of  the  horizon 
necessary  for  the  usual  observation  of  the  sun's  altitude.  The  difficulty  with 
the  aeroplane  is  to  keep  account  of  its  speed  and  its  direction  of  motion,  which 
is,  of  course,  more  dependent  on  the  motion  of  the  body  of  air  in  which  it  flies 
than  the  course  of  the  ship  is  dependent  on  the  ocean  current  or  its  leeway 
caused  by  the  wind  and  sea.     Since  there  is  no  treatise  published  on  the  sub- 


Fig.  63.     Device  for  Determining  Direction  and  Speed  of  an  Aeroplane  in  Flight 

ject,  I  would  venture  the  following  suggestions,  which  should  naturally  be 
thoroughly  tested  on  the  preliminary  trials  that  should  certainly  precede  any 
well-advised  attempt  to  make  the  journey. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  definitely  ascertained  if,  in  good  weather, 
the  sea  horizon  is  sufficiently  defined  for  sextant  observations  at  the  height 
at  which  the  passage  would  be  made,  remembering,  of  course,  that  the  height 
could  be  decreased,  if  desired,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  observations. 
On  the  occasions  on  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  horizon 
at  elevations  of  2,000  to  5,000  feet,  the  uncertainty  has  been  so  great  that  I 
should  estimate  the  error  at  20  miles.  Special  refraction  tables  might  be 
necessary  at  the  height  of  a  mile,  though  it  is  true  that  an  uncertainty  of  20 
miles  is  of  far  less  importance  to  the  airman  than  to  the  seaman,  and  that  his 
problem  of  a  land  fall  is  in  some  respects  simpler.     There  should  be  no  diffi- 
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culty  in  making  obiiervations  of  the  altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodieti  if  the 
development  of  the  wience  of  aviation  makes  it  necessary.  For  determining 
the  course  and  distance,  it  would  be  possible  to  learn  something  at  any  time 
when  the  aeroplane  could  be  made  to  pass  nearly  over  some  well-marked 
point  in  the  water  beneath — how  conspicuous  such  objects  would  have  to  be 
and  how  frequently  they  would  be  visible  is  uncertain.  Patches  and  streaks 
of  smooth  water  and  perhaps  other  objects  easily  visible  at  a  mile  or  two 
away,  and  sufficiently  stationary  to  be  used  from  a  rapidly  moving  aeroplane 
for  the  observations  of  a  four-point  bearing,  are  not  uncommon.  By  observing 
the  time  when  the  object  D,  V\g.  63,  is  directly  beneath  and  again  when  it 
is  left  behind  and  depressed  45  degrees  below  the  horizon,  the  distance  trav- 
eled in  the  observed  interval  of  time  is  e<:|ual  to  the  height  of  the  aeroplane, 
hence  the  sjMjed  may  be  determined  while  a  compass  bearing  of  the  object 
taken  at  the  same  observation  gives  the  course.  Of  course,  all  the  methods 
of  using  two  bearings  and  the  elapsed  time,  which  are  useful  at  sea,  may  be 
modified  in  a  similar  way,  the  problem  being  the  reverse  of  the  nautical,  the 
distance  of  the  aeroplane  from  the  water  being  used  to  find  the  speed,  instead 
of  the  8|)eed  being  u.sed  to  find  an  unknown  distance.  Of  course,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  the  height  and  for  this  purpose  a  reliable  barometer  should  be 
carried,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  often  unreliable  aneroid  be  ch«'<ki'<l 
by  finding  the  dip  of  the  horizon  and  then  computing  the  height;  this  woulii 
be  possible  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  at  moderate  heights  and  with  a  clear 
horizon  by  means  of  the  navigator's  prism.  As  proposed  by  N'animan,  the 
white  caps  can  be  employed  as  points  of  observation,  while  a  steamer  might 
also  serve  for  this  purpose,  by  making  allowance  for  its  speed.  Doubtless, 
a  method  that  would  prove  of  great  assistance  involves  no  observations  at 
all:  This  would  be  simply  to  obtain  "positions"  by  ^lireless  from  passing 
steamers,  and  there  are  so  many  of  the  latter  in  the  transatlantic  lane  that 
communication  would  always  be  easy.  To  ascertain  direction  and  speed,  a 
light  line  N  with  a  float  might  be  trailed  in  the  water,  and  it  is  probable  that  only 
a  very  small  float  would  be  necessary,  the  large  amount  of  line  dragging  fur- 
nishing the  necessary  friction.  If  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind  were 
constant  at  all  levels  from  the  aeroplane  to  the  water's  surface,  or  if  condi- 
tions were  such  that  all  jioints  of  the  line  lay  in  the  same  plane,  this  plane 
would  indicate  pretty  accurately  the  direction  of  flight,  while  conditions 
could  be  so  arranged  that  the  vertical  angle  at  which  the  line  left  the  aeroplane 
would  give  a  measure  of  the  speed.  The  latter  might  also  be  ascertained  by 
the  use  of  a  small  patent  log  at  the  end  of  a  line,  or  by  measuring  the  compara- 
tive tension  of  a  spring  insertetl  in  the  line  where  it  left  the  aeroplane,  as  shown 
at  E,  Fig.  0.'}.  This  line  would  be  alniut  2  miles  long  and  the  aeroplane 
wouhl  be  maintained  at  a  height  of  3,000  feet  during  the  obser\'ation. 

Prtjfxible  Features  of  Design.  The  special  difficulty  in  sudi  an 
extended  trip  by  aeroplane  is  that  of  sustaining  the  weight  of  oil 
and  fuel  necessary  to  keep  the  engines  running  during  the  period 
reciuirctl  for  the  aeroplane  to  travel  from  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland, 
to  the  coast  of  Ireland,  a  tlistance  of  appniximately  l.S(X)  miles. 
0|)inion  varies  as  to  the  type  of  machine  best  adapted  to  make 
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such  a  trip,  some  believing  that  extreme  speed  should  be  the  chief 
consideration  in  the  design,  since  a  speedy  machine  would  lessen  the 
time  and  require  less  fuel  on  that  account.  Others  believe  that  a 
slow,  large-surface  machine  would  be  more  reliable,  since  it  would 
carry  more  weight  per  horse-power  than  the  fast  machine.  Doubtless, 
si  design  between  these  two  extremes  would  lend  itself  best  to  the 
purpose,  that  is,  a  machine  sufficiently  powerful,  relative  to  its  area, 
to  have  a  speed  of  50  miles  per  hour  in  order  to  afford  control  in  gusty 
winds.    In  attempting  to  increase  the  speed  beyond  this,  the  resist- 


Fig.  64.     Design  of  Transatlantic  Hydroaeroplane 

ance  increases  so  disproportionately  that  a  very  substantial  increase 
in  the  size  and  weight  of  every  part  of  the  aeroplane  would  be  neces- 
sary. On  the  other  hand,  a  large  surface  machine  may  be  relatively 
inefficient  by  reason  of  its  slowness  and  very  dangerous  on  account 
of  its  sluggishness  in  control.  The  machine  proposed  is  a  biplane 
with  a  span  of  100  feet  by  a  chord  of  10  feet,  or  an  aspect  ratio  of  10 
to  1,  and  it  could  be  propelled  by  five  50-horse-power  revolving 
motors,  geared  down  to  two  tractor  screws.  This  would  give  it  a 
speed  of  50  miles  an  hour  and  a  weight-carrying  capacity  of  7,500 
pounds,  4,500  pounds  of  which  would  be  useful  load,  an  allowance 
that  would  provide  for  the  carrying  of  two  pilots,  one  engineer,  and 
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sufficient  fuel  aiul  oil  to  drive  the  aeroplane  at  o<)  miles  per  hour  for 
3()  hours.  Kach  of  the  enjjines  would  be  fitte<l  with  a  friction  clut<'h, 
enabling  it  to  Ik*  cut  out  at  any  time  for  insjK'ction  or  adjustment. 
All  five  motors  would  be  used  to  attain  the  necessary  altitude  and 
speed  with  full  loatl,  but  as  the  fuel  was  consume<l  and  the  machine 
lightened,  one  after  the  other  could  be  stop|)ed,  thus  utilizing  the  fuel 
and  oil  to  the  greatest  advantage.  It  might  be  possible  to  sustain 
the  machine  with  only  two  of  the  motors  running  after  most  of  the 
fuel  aiul  oil  had  lxM?n  consumeil. 

The  sketch,  Fig.  04,  shows  a  portion  of  the  enclosed  fuselage 
which  is  directly  under  the  normal  center  of  pressure.  Sufficient 
fuel  and  oil  wuld  he  stored  here  in  tanks  so  arranged  as  to  leave  a 
2-foot  passage  fore  and  aft  from  the  cabin,  just  under  the  pilot's 
cockpit,  to  the  engine  nxjm.  The  extreme  width  of  the  fuselage  is 
8  feet  and  it  affords  6  feet  clear  headroom,  the  en^nes  being  placed 
on  both  sides  of  the  enclose<l  central  passage,  making  ever^-  one  of 
them  accessible.  They  would  all  l>e  working  in  free  air  and  would 
drive  to  a  central  transmi.ssion  shaft,  from  which  the  tractor  screws 
are  driven  by  encased  silent  chains.  The  clutches  would  jHrmit  of 
throwing  any  one  of  the  engines  in  or  out  of  operation  at  will,  so  that 
the  cleaning  of  the  valves  and  spark  plugs  should  l>e  as  simple  a 
matter  during  the  passage  as  at  rest,  though  for  that  matter,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  a  3(>-hour  run  of  a  Gnome  revolving  motor  that 
is  clean  and  otherwise  in  good  condition  does  not  involve  any  par- 
ticular need  for  inspt^ction  or  adjustment.  In  a  machine  as  large  as 
that  proposeci,  the  passage  fore  and  aft  of  the  engine  attendant  would 
hardly  Ix*  iKTtvptible  to  the  control  of  the  operator.  The  resistance 
of  such  a  machine  should  Ik*  quite  low,  sinc"eithas  an  enclosed  stream- 
line form  throughout  and  since  the  single  row  of  struts  in  the  normal 
center  of  pressure  of  the  planes  greatly  reduces  tlit  w  in  and  strut 
resistanw*  conunon  to  most  biplanes.  Though  lai>,'«-,  ilic  controls 
are  all  of  the  balanced  tyix?,  so  there  would  Ik'  no  difficulty  in  their 
handling  by  one  man  in  gusty  winds.  Two  boats  would  be  employe*! 
as  floats,  the  flat-bottom  hydroplane  principle  IxMng  su[x*rfluous 
where  the  aeroplane  has  excess  lifting  capacity  to  raise  them  from 
the  water.  While  light,  these  would  Ix'  matle  so  as  to  serve  as  life- 
bcwts  in  case  of  emergency.  If  it  became  necessary-  to  alight  on  the 
wMtcr  in  niidocinii,  thi^  could  be  accomplished  in  a  comparati\'ely 
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smooth  sea  without  great  risk,  and  unless  the  seas  were  new  and 
short,  the  aeroplane  could  take  to  the  air  again  with  little  trouble. 
It  is  practically  certain  that  were  this  aeroplane  to  travel  at 
its  normal  speed  in  the  right  direction  for  30  hours  at  an  altitude  of 
about  5,000  feet,  the  passage  of  the  Atlantic  would  be  accomplished. 
A  height  of  5,000  feet  would  furnish  an  atmosphere  comparatively 
free  from  the  gusty  surface  winds  and  clear  of  all  fog,  so  that,  with  a 
polaris  instrument  and  a  special  azimuth  table,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  depend  on  the  compass  for  direction.  This  height  would  also 
give  a  greatly  extended  horizon  (80-mile  radius  at  4,900  feet)  so  that 
there  would  hardly  be  a  time  on  the  passage  over  on  the  steamship 
route  to  Europe  when  some  vessel  would  not  be  within  the  160-mile 
range  of  vision.  Noting  the  course  followed  by  these  vessels  would 
also  afford  a  check  on  the  other  methods  of  navigation  employed. 
A  glance  at  the  pilot  chart  of  the  North  Atlantic  for  July  and  August 
shows  that  there  is  a  very  dependable  westerly  movement  of  the 
upper  air  currents,  so  that  it  would  be  possible  to  rely  upon  a  greatly 
increased  speed  of  the  aeroplane  due  solely  to  the  wind. 
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Early  Types.  In  the  general  acclaim  that  has  greeted  man's 
final  conquest  t)f  the  air,  the  chief  contributing  factor  that  has  made 
it  possible  has  to  a  great  extent  been  overlotiked.  Power  in  suf- 
ficiently concentrated  form  appears  to  have  been  the  only  thing 
lacking  for  at  least  half  a  century  past  to  have  made  possible  for 
two  or  three  generations  what  has  been  the  reality  of  less  than  a 
decade.  Not  that  a  perfected  light-weight  power  unit  was  sufficient 
in  itself,  as  there  are  numerous  principles  governing  flight  that 
have  been  discovered  only  in  recent  years,  but  it  was  the  one  thing 
nee<lod  to  lift  a  heavier-than-air  machine  from  the  ground  and  to 
keep  it  in  the  air.  With  its  aid,  it  appears  to  be  more  than  probable 
that  the  problem  of  the  sustaining  plane  and  the  difficulties  of 
ecjuilibrium  would  have  found  a  solution  at  a  much  earlier  date. 
That  at  least  one  far-sighted  investigator  had  realized  the  pt)ssi- 
bilities  of  the  monoplane  is  shown  by  Henson's  machine  of  1843. 
IIensf)n's  steam  engine  was  justly  considerwl  a  marvel  for  its  antici- 
pated numerous  features  that  are  genendly  consideretl  as  the  develoj>- 
ment  of  but  ver>'  recent  years  in  this  form  of  prime  mover. 

But  despite  the  great  improvements  it  embodietl  and  the  fact 
that  it  could  In?  operatetl  continuously  on  but  20  gallons  of  water, 
its  output  was  but  20  horse-power  for  a  total  weight  of  GOO  pounds. 
Compare  this  low  limit  of  30  pounds  per  horse-power,  of  sixty  years 
ago,  with  the  l.To  pounds  jkt  horse-power  of  the  1 40-horse-power 
Gnome  motor  and  the  advance  that  has  been  achieved  will  be  appre- 
ciated. ''Continuously"  in  this  connection  meant  just  what  it  does 
today — as  long  as  the  fuel  holds  out — and  as  coal  is  not  only  exces- 
sively heavy  but  likewise  very  inefficient  for  its  weight  when  burned 
under  a  boiler,  as  compareil  with  gasoline  usetl  directly  in  an  internal 
combustion  motor,  it  is  evident  that  even  with  the  great  supporting 
IX)wer  afTorde<l  by  the  4,500  s(iuare  feet  of  surfatv  of  the  main  plam^, 
IIenst)n's  craft  jhhiM  not  \\ny*'  <:irri«'il  •NiifTiciiMit  immI  to  iK-rrnit  i»f 
much  of  a  flight. 
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That  extremely  light  weight  was  not  the  only  desideratum 
is  shown  by  Maxim's  engine  of  1892,  which  totaled  only  600  pounds 
for  an  output  of  more  than  360  horse-power,  or  actually  less  than 
2  pounds  per  horse-power  by  an  ample  margin.  The  boiler  weighed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  1,800  pounds.  The  engines  were  compound 
and  by  an  ingenious  regulating  device  the  high-pressure  steam  passed 
direct  to  the  low-pressure  cylinders  when  the  boiler  pressure  exceeded 
300  pounds  per  square  inch,  for  which  it  was  designed.  This  increased 
the  output  to  400  horse-power,  the  piston  speed  being  750  feet  per 
minute,  or  more  than  a  third  less  than  what  is  now  common  prac- 
tice with  the  internal  combustion  motor.  While  Maxim's  engine, 
boiler  plant,  and  equipment  were  extremely  light  for  the  power 
output,  they  had  to  work  under  the  great  disadvantage  inseparable 
from  the  use  of  steam — that  is,  the  low  thermal  efficiency  of  burn- 
ing fuel  under  a  boiler  and  the  consequently  increased  amount  that 
has  to  be  carried.  While  ample  sustaining  area  had  been  provided 
for  this  and  similar  purposes  (4,500  square  feet)  the  weight  of  the 
fuel  necessary  for  a  comparatively  short  flight  would  easily  have 
exceeded  that  of  the  entire  power  plant.  Apart  from  this  the  space 
required  for  the  machinery  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  total 
space  available,  particularly  as  it  would  have  been  more  or  less  essen- 
tial to  be  able  to  get  at  the  various  parts  of  the  plant  during  a  flight. 

In  this  case,  the  saving  in  weight  was  accomplished  only  at 
the  expense  of  other  disadvantages  that  would  have  rendered  the 
final  result  immature  had  the  machine  been  developed  to  a  point 
where  it  could  be  actually  employed  in  flight.  But  in  looking  back 
over  the  history  of  attempts  at  power-driven  airships,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  weight  has  been  by  far  the  greatest  deterrent  to 
success.  For  instance,  Giffard's  steam  engine  and  boiler  employed 
for  driving  a  dirigible,  in  1852,  weighed  350  pounds,  including  coal 
and  water,  for  an  output  of  3  horse-power.  Dupuy  De  Lome's 
dirigible  of  about  twenty  years  later  was  a  step  backward  in  this 
respect,  in  that  human  power  was  employed.  This  meant  a  weight 
of  close  to  2,000  pounds  per  horse-power,  while  the  maximum  power 
would  naturally  be  available  only  for  short  periods.  The  Tissandier 
electric  power  plant  of  1882  had  inherent  limitations  of  so  serious  a 
nature  where  weight  and  restricted  traveling  radius  were  concerned 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  more  than  a  freak.     No  one 
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conversant  with  the  drawbacks  inseparable  from  electric  power 
for  this  i)ur[M)se  would  have  made  the  attempt.  The  1  |-horse-power 
motor  and  its  battery  of  primarj'  cells  weighed  5(K)  pounds  and 
the  type  employed  (bichromate  cells)  was  such  that  the  power  was 
available  only  for  a  verj'  limited  period.  Despite  these  disadvantages 
the  first  dirigible  to  attain  any  measure  of  success  was  driven  by 
electricity.  This  was  the  La  France  of  1884.  equipped  with  an 
8-horse-power  motor,  which  has  been  referred  to  alrejidy  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  work. 

To  Santos-Dumont  doiihiltss  Mongs  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  to  realize  the  great  possibilities  of  the  gasoline  motor  for  aerial 
navigation.  How  he  derived  his  inspiration  from  the  motorcj'cle 
engine  and  the  numerous  attempts  he  made  with  dirigibles  have 
already  been  dwelt  upon.  Ilis  first  motor  weighed  between  15  and 
20  pounds  to  the  horse-power  and,  like  everything  he  has  been 
responsible  for  in  connection  with  aeronautics,  was  designed  on  a 
very  small  scale,  its  total  output  not  exceeding  4  horse-power. 
Although  a  pioneer  in  the  field,  Santos-Dumont  has  not  been  respon- 
sible for  the  subsequent  development  of  the  gasoline  motor.  At 
the  time  he  took  it  up,  the  first  stages  of  its  evolution  for  automobile 
propulsion  were  being  pas.sed  through  and  the  diflficulties  encoun- 
tered were  so  numerous  and,  in  many  instancies,  of  such  a  puzzling 
nature,  that  it  is  easy  to  realize  why  attention  was  concentrated 
on  perfecting  it  for  a  purpose  that  did  not  involve  the  further  prob- 
lems of  successful  fiight.  The  historj'  of  the  past  twenty  years  shows 
that  the  development  of  the  automobile  motor  wasno  small  task 
in  itself.  With  this  fairly  accomplished,  the  next  step^'as  principally 
one  of  refinement  and  adaptation. 

GENERAL  MOTOR  REQLIREMENTS 

To  bring  alK)ut  its  reciuired  refinement  and  adaptation  in  the 
aeronautic  motor  seems  a  comparatively  simple  matter,  but  that 
it  has  not  proven  so  in  fact  will  be  realized  upon  reviewing  the 
innumerable  e.xixxlients  that  have  been  adopted  by  different  builders 
to  nuvt  the  conditions,  and  the  many  departures  that  these  have 
involvfil  from  what  may  1h'  terme<l  automobile  practice.  In  fact, 
in  the  few  years  devoted  to  its  design,  practically  a  new  tx^pe  of 
motor  has  b<  •  n  .  vo|\r<l      In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  understanding 
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of  how  this  has  been  brought  about,  it  is  first  necessary  to  reaUze 
how  exacting  the  requirements  are  and  of  just  what  they  consist. 
Following  this  with  a  study  of  some  of  the  more  representative  types 
tiiat  are  now  built  for  aeronautical  use  will  reveal  how  the  various 
principles  laid  down  have  been  applied  in  each  case.  Before  taking 
this  up  in  detail,  it  may  make  matters  a  little  clearer  to  briefly  com- 
pare the  automobile  and  the  aeronautic  motor. 

Automobile  vs.  Aeronautical  Motor.  Generally  speaking,  the 
trend  of  the  past  few  years,  where  the  automobile  motor  is  concerned, 
has  been  to  develop  a  power  unit  of  more  uniform  torque  and  of 
increased  efficiency.  The  more  general  adoption  of  the  six-cylinder 
motor  and  the  increase  in  the  length  of  the  stroke,  as  compared  with 
the  bore,  afford  evidence  of  this.  Little  or  no  attention  is  now  given 
to  the  question  of  weight  saving,  apart  from  any  reduction  that  the 
use  of  integrally  cast  inlet  manifolds,  more  direct  water  circulation, 
and  similar  efforts  at  cutting  down  the  length  of  piping,  may  have 
been  responsible  for.  Weights  have  reached  a  point  where  any 
substantial  reduction  could  be  brought  about  only  by  a  more  or 
less  radical  change  in  methods  of  construction,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
much  more  expensive  materials.  There  would  be  little  to  warrant 
the  increased  cost  of  a  much  lighter  motor,  besides  which  it  would 
involve  the  use  of  a  higher  speed  to  develop  the  same  power  with 
less  weight.  ]\Iore  important  than  any  of  these  considerations  is 
the  fact  that  reliability  suffers  as  the  weight  decreases. 

Consequently,  the  tendency  in  the  development  of  the  auto- 
mobile motor  during  the  past  few  years  has  been  mainly  along  the 
line  of  increasm  efficiency  with  practically  no  regard  for  the  matter 
of  weight,  while  the  chief  aim  of  the  builder  of  aeronautical  motors 
has  been  to  get  the  latter  down  to  the  minimum.  But  that  weight 
saving  is  not  the  sole  governing  factor  in  the  design  of  a  successful 
motor  for  flying  is  amply  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  first  aero- 
plane ever  to  make  a  flight — that  of  the  Wright  Brothers — was 
equipped  with  a  comparatively  heavy  motor.  Nor  has  this  motor 
undergone  any  radical  changes  since  it  was  first  adopted  several 
years  ago.  Like  the  Wright  biplane  of  standard  type,  it  is  not  only 
heavier  but  develops  less  power  than  many  other  experimenters 
have  thought  necessary  for  the  purpose.  But  in  it  efficiency  and 
reliability  have  been  developed  to  a  high  degree  and  these  vastly 
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important  qualities  are  verj'  largely  respoysihlc  for  the  numerous 
successful  flights  and  for  the  high  standing  which  the  Wrighl  ma- 
chines enjoy  in  the  field  of  aviation.  J 

It  did  not  take  long,  however,  to  reach  a  point  in  the  developH 
ment  of  the  aeroplane  where  the  speed  of  40  miles  an  hour  of  which 
the  Wright  biplane  was  capable,  was  considered  slow.  The  demand 
was  accordingly  for  more  and  more  power — the  greater  the  driving 
force  available,  the  smaller  the  sustaining  surface  needed,  with  a 
consequent  reduction  in  the  wind  resistance.  To  meet  this  demand 
and  still  keep  the  weight  down,  every  imaginable  ex{xxlient  has 
been  resorted  to  by  designers. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  most  important  problem  in  the  design 
of  a  light  motor  is  the  correct  choice  of  type,  but  when  what  has 
already  l)een  accomplished  in  this  field  is  passed  in  review,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  are  aeronautical  motors  of  every  type  ever  tried 
on  the  automobile  and  many  for  which  the  latter  was  not  respon- 
sible. Not  all  of  them  are  successful,  of  course,  but  many  of  such 
widely  differing  tyi)es  have  attainetl  such  a  measure  of  success  that 
there  is  no  telling  what  the  advances  of  the  next  five  years  may  be. 

Fundamental  Features  of  Design.  Short  Strdke.  As  an  aero- 
nautical motor  of  small  bore  and  long  stroke  is  niuc||  heavier  in  com- 
parison to  its  power  output  than  one  in  which  the«  two  dimensions 
are  more  nearly  the  same,  design  in  this  field  his  naturally  gone 
back  to  automobile  standards  of  several  years  ago  when  it  was 
customary  to  build  what  are  known  as  square  motors,  i.  e.,  tliose  in 
which  the  bore  and  stroke  are  the  same.  In  fa^,  it  was  nothing 
unusual  for  the  bore  to  exceed  the  stroke.  The  advantages  of  a 
long  stroke  are  increased  efficiency  and  somewhat  si^ipother  running, 
the  greater  fuel  economy  and  reduce<l  vibration  eomi>ensating  for 
its  inferior  weight  efficiency  on  the  automobile.  The  majority  of 
aeronautical  motors  are  accordingly'  of  the  short  stroke  tyix\  as  the 
weight  decreases  very  rapiilly  with  a  rtnluction  in 'the  length  of  the 
stroke.  This  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  ca^  of  a  large  motor 
built  for  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  race  a  few  years*  %o.  Its  original 
dimensions  were  7-inch  bore  by  7-inch  stn)ke.  In  re-designing  this 
motor,  it  was  made  7  by  G  inches,  the  1-ineh  reiluction  in  the  stroke 
being  resjwnsible  for  a  saving  of  almost  200  pounds.  The  short- 
stroke  motor  has  the  further  advantage  of  a  low  center  of  gravity. 
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Cost  No  Object.  While  compelled  to  reconcile  numerous  con- 
flicting requirements,  such  as  that  of  maximum  reliability  with  the 
minimum  weight,  the  designer  of  the  aeronautical  motor  is  not 
hampered  so  much  by  questions  of  cost.  Consequently,  many 
refinements  of  construction  are  available  that  could  not  be  indulged 
in  on  the  automobile  motor.  For  instance,  pistons  are  finished  all 
over,  inside  and  outside,  and  in  some  cases,  the  cylinders  themselves 
are  machined  direct  from  a  bar  of  solid  steel  at  a  cost  many  times 
greater  than  that  of  casting  them  of  iron.  Pistons  in«some  cases  are 
made  of  steel  in  order  to  attain  the  minimum  thickness  of  wall, 
and  ev^ery  possible  opportunity  is  taken  advantage  of  to  reduce 
weight,  such  as  making  the  piston  extremely  short — even  shorter 
than  the  stroke  in  some  instances.  Pressed  steel  is  resorted  to  in 
the  making  of  the  connecting  rods,  or,  where. forgings  are  employed, 
they  are  simply  riddled  with  holes  to  get  rid  of  every  ounce  of  metal. 

Low  Weight  per  Ilorse-Poiver.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
even  at  this  early  day,  there  are  radically  different  standards  among 
builders  of  aeroplanes.  Some  are  constructed  for  purely  sporting 
purposes.  There  are  racing  machines  and  touring  machines,  if  the 
latter  appellation  be  permissible.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  the 
motor  must  develop  a  great  amount  of  power  for  a  comparatively 
short  period.  The  fact  that  its  construction  is  not  particularly 
durable  makes  it  possible  to  practically  eliminate  the  question  of 
any  factor  of  safety  in  its  parts.  The  latter  are  shaved  down  to  the 
last  fraction  of  an  ounce  and  reliability  is  sacrificed  in  consequence, 
but  before  going  into  action  the  motor  will  be  tuned  up  to  its  highest 
pitch,  and  if  it  will  run  long  enough  to  cover  a  certain  distance,  that 
is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Even  aluminum  has  been  employed  for  cylinders  in  rare  instances, 
the  bearing  surface  for  the  piston  consisting  of  a  thin  cast-iron  bush- 
ing forced  into  the  aluminum  casting.  This  has  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  providing  an  aluminum  explosion  chamber  and  this 
metal  loses  its  strength  very  rapidly  as  the  temperature  increases 
above  a  certain  degree.  It  likewise  involves  the  most  expensive 
form  of  construction  in  that  harder  seats  must  also  be  employed  for 
the  valves,  aluminum  being  entirely  too  soft  for  this  purpose.  Alumi- 
num cylinder  heads  have  also  been  employed  with  cast-iron  or  steel 
cylinders,  but  considerable  trouble  has  been  experienced  with  them 
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owing  to  the  great  difference  in  the  ratio  of  heat  expansion  betwc«n 
aluminum  and  cast  iron  or  steel.  Consequently,  aluminum  b  no 
longer  employed  for  such  important  parts.* 

In  addition  to  drilling  the  connecting  rods,  they  are  i?sually 
made  very  much  shorter  than  in  automobile  practi^  l>eing 

as  low  as  1.5  to  1.75  times  the  length  of  the  stroke  in  motors  of  a 
tj-pe  which  are  inherently  well  balanced  by  reason  of  their  design, 
such  as  the  six-cylinder  vertical  or  the  three-cylinder  radial.  It 
will  seldom  be  found  to  exceed  2  to  2.25  times  the  stroke,  the  evil 
of  increased  friction  of  the  piston  against  the  cylinder  walls  due  to 
the  greater  angularity  of  the  short  connecting  nxl  being  partly  com- 
pensated for  by  offsetting  the  crank  shaft  with  resf>ect  to  the  cylinder 
center.  By  this  means,  the  pressure  between  the  piston  and  cylinder 
wall  are  practically  equalized  on  the  compression  and  power  strokes. 
The  crank  shaft,  cam  shaft,  and  even  the  valve  lifters  are  drilled  to 
reduce  weight,  the  passages  thus  made  eliminating  every  bit  of 
unnecessary'  material,  and  affording  convenient  means'of  lubrication. 

Automatically-Operated  Inlet  ]'altes.  In  this  connection,  a 
further  reversion  to  what  is  now  obsolete  in  the  automobile  motor 
is  to  be  considered.  This  is  the  employment  of  automatically- 
operated  inlet  valves.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  aeronautical 
motor  is  seldom  called  upon  in  service,  to  vary  its  speed  much,  the 
high  degree  of  flexibility  to  which  the  automobile  motor  has  been 
develojxtl  is  of  no  particular  advantage  and  the  shortcomings  of 
the  automatic  type  of  valve  are  not  a  serious  drawback.  Probably 
no  better  instance  of  the  employment  of  the  automatic  valve  could 
be  mentioned  than  the  Gnome  revolving-cylinder  motors. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  other  important  parts  of  the  aero- 
nautic motor,  exiK'rience  with  the  automobile  has  lxn«n  drawn  u|K)n 
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in  the  placing  of  the  valves.  The  high-speed  automobile  motor 
has  shown  that  the  most  advantageous  valve  arrangements  are 
those  in  which  the  valves  are  in  the  head,  and  the  so-called  De  Dion 
arrangement  in  which  the  valves  are  in  line  with  each  other.  The 
reasons  for  this  will  be  obvious  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  power 
is  obtainable  only  with  high  speed  where  the  valves  are  very  liberally 
proportioned  with  regard  to  the  cylinder  bore.  The  combined  inlet 
and  exhaust  valve,  as  developed  on  the  Franklin  air-cooled  motor, 
has  also  been  successfully  applied  to  the  aeronautic  motor.  Plac- 
ing the  valves  in  the  head  makes  possible  a  very  simple  form  of 
explosion  chamber  with  a  minimum  of  wall  surface,  with  conse- 
quently increased  thermal  efficiency  as  compared  with  a  form  of 
cylinder  head  involving  the  use  of  valve  pockets.  The  absence  of 
the  latter  prevents  the  retention  of  spent  gases,  which  gives  increased 
power  and  fuel  efficiency  by  reducing  the  tendency  to  premature 
ignition  and  by  the  use  of  higher  compression  pressures,  which  mean 
higher  temperatures.  The  importance  of  this  is  obvious  in  view  of 
the  close  weight  limitations,  and  it  is  accordingly  customary  to 
employ  higher  compression  pressures  and  speeds  than  in  the  auto- 
mobile motor.  Considerable  interest  at  present  attaches  to  the 
development  of  motors  with  rotary  valves,  or  sliding  sleeves  and 
ports  instead  of  valves,  as  in  the  Silent-Knight  motor.  So  far  little 
definite  progress  appears  to  have  been  made  with  the  adaptation  of 
this  type  of  motor  to  the  aeroplane,  but  numerous  attempts  are 
being  made  to  evolve  a  practical  form  of  rotary  valve.  The  Knight 
motor  itself  does  not  offer  any  advantages  of  either  simplicity  or  re- 
duced weight  so  that  the  solution  does  not  lie  in  that  direction. 
An  interesting  development  where  the  valves  are  concerned  is  found 
in  the  Adams-Farwell  rotary  motor  in  which  the  fuel  is  injected  di- 
rectly into  the  cylinder  so  that  only  one  valve  is  necessary  for  each 
cylinder,  and  this  can  accordingly  be  made  of  very  liberal  diameter. 
Standard  Forms.  The  foregoing  will  suffice  to  give  ^ome  idea 
of  the  difference  in  design  and  requirements  between  the  aero- 
nautic and  the  automobile  motor,  as  well  as  those  features  of  the 
latter  which  have  been  found  advantageous  in  the  new  field.  But 
so  far,  merely  the  parts  themselves  have  been  touched  upon.  It  is 
in  their  assembly  that  the  greatest  divergence  between  the  two 
standards  is  found.     A  glance  over  the  numerous  types  that  are 
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sufficiently  successful  to  remove  them  from  the  class  of  freaks,  or 
mere  proposed  forms  of  construction  that  have  not  yet  got  beyond 
the  paj>er  stage,  reveals  the  fact  that  ever>'  form  of  automobile  motor 
that  has  ever  been  devised,  has  its  counterpart  among  the  new- 
comers, besides  many  which  were  never  thought  of  in  that  connec- 
tion. At  one  end  of  the  list,  there  is  the  single-cylinder,  air-cooled, 
motorcycle  engine  with  which  Santos-Dumont  made  his  first  attempts 
at  dirigible  propulsion,  and  at  the  other  the  highly  refined  and 
extremely  ingenious  fourtecn-cylinder  revolving  Gnome  motor, 
and  the  sixteen-cylinder  V-shaped  Antoinette.  Between  these  two 
there  is  everj'  form  imaginable,  even  the  two-cylinder  horizontal 
opf)osed — that  hybrid  type  of  purely  American  origin  and  develop- 
ment, which  foreign  designers  have  always  affected  to  despise, 
now  being  built  by  some  French  makers. 

V-Form.  The  V-form,  or  90-degree  arrangement  in  which  each 
pair  of  cylinders  acts  upon  the  same  crank  pin  is  verj'  largely  em- 
ployed, both  the  Wright  Brothers  and  Curtiss  using  this  type  in 
their  more  powerful  machines.  This  arrangement  permits  of  using 
a  crank  shaft  of  practically  the  same  dimensions  as  a  four-cylinder 
motor  of  the  same  size  and  is  accordingly  a  great  saving  of  weight. 
It  also  makes  it  possible  to  actuate  all  the  valves  from  a  single  cam 
shaft,  placed  in  the  point  of  the  V.  From  this  arrangement,  develop- 
ments have  led  to  the  placing  of  three  cylinders  round  a  common 
crank  case  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  also  seven  cylinders,  three  in 
one  plane  and  four  in  another,  as  in  the  Esnault-Pelterie  motor. 
Motors  of  this  and  similar  arrangement  are  popularly  rtf erred  to  as 
"fan"  and  "star"  types,  and  as  all  the  cyUnders  act  on  the  same 
crank  pin,  and  the  valve  gear  is  reduc-ed  to  its  ver>'  simplest  form, 
the  saving  in  the  weight  of  the  crank  shaft  and  crank  case  thus 
effected  may  readily  be  appreciated.  \Mien  first  attempted  such 
motors  did  not  give  much  promise  of  being  practical,  but  as  they 
have  proveti  such  a  success  in  actual  use,  they  are  now  one  of  the 
most  popular  forms  of  light-\\(i;:lit  motors.  Tlieir  chief  disadvan- 
tage lies  in  the  amount  of  space  occupied  in  the  direction  across  the 
cylinders,  making  them  av^cwud  for  use  in  a  dirigible  for  whidi  a 
s|KH*ially  designed  basket  or  car  ci  greater  wdgfat  is  necessary. 

Hemhing  Cylinder.  Of  even  less  promise  at  the  outset  was  the 
rtvoK  ing-cylindcr  m(»t«ir.  in  spite  of  tin-  fart  that  this  tN^pe  had  been 
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developed  to  a  high  degree  of  rehability  and  efficiency  in  the  Adams- 
Farwell  car.  In  addition  to  the  other  difficulties  of  design,  the  gyro- 
scopic effect  of  the  revolving  mass  had  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. It  is  well  known  that  a  large  flywheel,  revolving  rapidly,  forcibly 
resists  any  attempt  to  change  its  plane  of  rotation,  advantage  hav- 
ing been  taken  of  this  principle  to  balance  a  mono-rail  car  on  its 
single  support,  and  to  keep  torpedo  boats  steady  in  a  seaway.  While 
the  revolving-cylinder  motor  dispenses  with  a  flywheel,  its  revolving 
mass  acts  in  the  same  role  and  plays  the  part  of  a  gyroscope.  Plac- 
ing the  latter  horizontally  would  tend  to  increase  the  stability  of 
an  aeroplane  without  appreciably .  affecting  its  steering,  but  it  was 
thought  that  where  run  in  a  vertical  plane,  as  is  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  direct  driving  of  the  propeller,  it  would  interfere  with 
rounding  curves  of  short  radius.  In  the  case  of  the  Bleriot  mono- 
planes with  a  revolving-cylinder  Gnome  motor  right  up  forward, 
this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case. 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  form  of  motor  is  its  ability  to  dis- 
pense with  a  flywheel  of  any  kind  and  its  highly  efficient  air  cooling. 
The  latter  has  proved  effective  even  with  motors  of  comparatively 
large  size,  using  an  initial  compression  as  high  as  75  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  One  thing  that  the  aeronautic  engine  designer  does 
not  have  to  contend  with  is  dust  and  grit,  so  that  in  some  instances 
all  provisions  for  excluding  it  have  been  omitted. 

Correspondingly  greater  difficulties  are  found,  however,  in  the 
very  important  essential  of  lubrication  and  in  the  disposition  of  the 
piping.  Special  means  have  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  insure  the 
oiling  of  every  moving  part,  particularly  where  centrifugal  force 
enters  to  complicate  the  problem,  as  in  the  revolving  cylinder  motor. 
The  lubricating  system  employed  on  the  most  representative  type 
of  the  latter — the  Gnome — is  very  effective  but  likewise  very  waste- 
ful, as  the  oil  is  merely  pumped  through  the  motor  and  out  into  the 
air.  But  even  in  the  V-  and  fan-shaped  motors,  where  the  cylinders 
stand  directly  over  a  crank  case,  as  on  an  automobile  motor,  splash 
lubrication  can  not  be  employed.  The  last  cylinders  in  the  direction 
of  the  motor's  rotation  would  receive  very  little  oil.  Fewer  difficul- 
ties are  encountered  with  the  lubrication  of  motors  having  their 
cylinders  placed  horizontally  and  provided  with  a  vertical  crank 
shaft,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Farcot  and  Clement  engines. 
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Tlie  i)rol)lem  of  proiKTly  arraiiKiiiK  t^i*^  P'pii'K  '"^  «nt-*  that  has 
led  to  nuiiUTous  ingenious  ex]Ktiient.s,  such  as  tlie  employment  of 
intleiHjndent  feed  pumps  for  each  cylinder  on  the  eight-  and  stxteen- 
cylinder  Antoinette,  instead  of  a  carbureter  and  the  usual  com- 
plicated inlet  manifold.  The  latter  is  even  more  cleverly  dispensed 
with  in  the  case  of  the  Gnome  revolving  motor,  in  which  the  mixture 
of  air  and  gas  is  led  through  the  hollow  stationary  crank  shaft,  the 
(litTerent  cylinders  receiving  their  supply  through  automatic  inlet 
\ ahes  placed  in  the  heads  of  the  pistons.  WTiere  the  flying  machine 
is  concerned  the  question  of  piping  has  one  redeeming  feature  in 
that  it  is  permissible  to  exhaust  directly  into  the  air.  No  one  but 
the  pilot  of  the  aeroplane  is  inconvenienced  by  this,  but  the  roar  is 
such  that  it  is  quite  likely  a  muffler  will  be  a  feature  of  the  aero- 
plane motor  before  very  long.  On  the  dirigible,  it  would  naturally 
l)e  very  dangerous  to  permit  the  esca|x?  of  the  exhaust  anywhere 
near  the  gas  bag,  and  accordingly  a  muffler  is  not  only  employed, 
hut  in  some  cases  both  the  exhaust  and  the  muflSer  are  water  cooled 
to  make  certain  of  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  exhaust  to  a  safe 
limit. 

Flywheel.  One  other  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  aeronautic 
motor  is  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  in  most  instances  either  to  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  a  flywheel  altogether,  or  reduce  its  weight  to 
an  almost  negligible  factor.  But  just  as  early  investigators  in  the 
automobile  field  did  not  appreciate  the  full  value  of  a  heavy  flj-wheel, 
-()  some  designers  of  aeronautic  motors  do  not  consider  it  as  important 
!s  it  really  is,  in  view  of  the  particular  types  of  motors  they  employ. 
Naturally,  the  conditions  are  quite  different,  as  the  propeller,  though 
very  light,  is  of  large  diameter  and  where  directly  attached  to  the 
rank  shaft,  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  a  flj'wheel.  In  review- 
ing the  large  number  of  aeronautic  motors  now  on  the  market. 
which  is  done  more  in  detail  a  little  further  along,  all  shades  of 
opinion  will  be  found  represented  where  this  ordinarily  important 
rssential  is  concerned.  They  range  fn)m  the  conventional  cast- 
iron  flywheel  of  automobile  type  found  on  the  Wright  motor  to  a 
|K>rforated-stecl  stamping,  as  in  the  Vivinus,  or  none  at  all,  this 
l>eing  the  case  even  on  two-cylinder,  horizontal-opposed  motors  in 
which  the  impulses  arc  very  intermittent.  K.xamples  of  thb  are 
found  in  the  Darracf)  and  tlte  Deutlul-(^'hulmers,  both  of  Frendi  make. 
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Number  of  Cylinders  and  Weight  Saving.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among 
aeroplane  motor  designers  regarding  the  number  of  cylinders.  As 
the  weight  of  an  engine  may  be  roughly  divided  into  cylinders  and 
pistons  on  one  hand,  and  the  crank  case  and  crank  shaft  on  the  other, 
assuming  the  conventional  type  it  will  be  evident  that  the  number 
of  cylinders  has  a  direct  bearing  on  a  most  important  factor — that 
of  weight.  In  the  numerous  "spider"  types  of  motors — if  they  may 
be  so  called — those  in  which  the  cylinders  radiate  from  a  very  much 
abbreviated  crank  case  with  a  correspondingly  reduced  crank  shaft, 
this  proportion  naturally  does  not  hold  good.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  other  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  the  proper 
number  of  cylinders  and  it  will  be  apparent  from  a  study  of  the 
examples  illustrated  and  described  that  designers  have  become 
very  largely  divided  into  three  general  classes :  Those  favoring  what 
may  be  termed  the  conventional  type,  through  its  familiarity  on 
the  automobile — that  is,  the  vertical  or  V-arrangement  of  cylinders; 
those  who  favor  variations  of  the  radial  arrangement;  and  those  who 
pin  their  faith  to  the  revolving  motor,  this  really  being  a  subdivision 
of  the  second  class. 

Assuming  a  constant  r.  p.  m.  rate,  both  the  power  output  and 
the  weight  of  a  cylinder  increase  as  the  product  of  D'^L,  D  denoting 
the  diameter  of  cylinder,  L  the  length  of  stroke;  but  if  a  constant 
piston  speed  be  assumed,  such  as  the  standard  of  1,000  feet  per 
minute  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers, on  which  to  base  motor  ratings,  the  power,  only,  increases 
as  the  square,  while  the  weight  still  increases  as  the  product  of  D^L. 
For  moderate  powers,  the  actual  weight  of  the  cylinders  them- 
selves appears  to  be  but  little  influenced  by  their  number,  but  it 
will  be  obvious  that  with  any  substantial  increase  in  power,  the 
weight  of  a  smaller  number  of  comparatively  large  cylinders  should 
be  less  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  reducing  the  thickness  of  the  cylin- 
ders in  proportion  to  their  reduced  dimensions.  Experience  has 
also  shown  that  an  engine  with  a  few  large  cylinders  has  a  very 
much  higher  factor  of  reliability  and  is  easier  to  maintain,  than  one 
with  a  large  number  of  small  cylinders.  While  exceedingly  fast  time 
has  been  made  over  short  stretches  by  an  eight-cylinder  V-type 
automobile  motor — the  200-horse-power  Benz — the  fastest  time  in 
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road  races  over  long  distaiKf s  has  thus  far  always  been  to  the  credit 
of  the  four-  or  six-cylinder  motor  of  conventional  design. 

In  addition  to  almost  eliminating  the  crank  case,  the  small 
multi-cylinder  radial  ty[)e  also  dispenses  with  the  flywheel.  This 
last,  of  course,  is  equally  true  of  any  motor  employing  six  or  more 
cylinders,  as  the  multi-cylinder  motor  has  the  great  advantage  of 
protlucing  a  much  more  even  turning  moment.  The  drive  is  not 
continuous  in  a  four-cylinder  motor  and,  theoretically,  it  will  not 
run  at  all  without  a  flywheel.  However,  as  the  motor  is  directly 
connected  to  the  propeller  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  latter  is 
frequently  found  an  efficient  substitute.  The  more  uniform  torque 
of  the  motor  with  the  greater  numl)er  of  cylinders  is  an  added  advan- 
tage in  not  imposing  such  severe  stresses  on  connections  as  is  the 
case  where  a  smaller  number  of  power  units  is  employed.  But  the 
question  of  reliability  enters  here  again,  and  as  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  one  or  more  cylinders  of  the  multi-cylinder  motor 
ceasing  to  fire,  the  reversal  of  stresses  is  then  quite  as  great  as  with 
fewer  cylinders. 

Coming  back  to  the  question  of  weight  siiving — and  at  the 
present  time  it  is  evident  that  this  is  the  chief  controlling  factor — 
let  us  see  what  are  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  extremely  light-weight 
m(xlern  motor.  With  the  a)nventional  arrangement,  i.  e.,  cylinders 
vertically  in  a  row,  the  weight  of  the  crank  case  and  crank  shaft 
naturally  increase  in  proportion  to  the  cylinder  capacity.  By  plac- 
ing two  rows  of  cylinders  on  the  same  crank  case,  as  in  the  usual 
V-arrangement,  the  size  of  the  crank  case  and  crank  shaft  are  but 
slightly  larger  than  for  the  single  row  and  the  weight  b  cut  almost 
in  half.  With  eight  cylinders  at  90  degrees,  the  impulses  are  evenly 
spacetl  thn)Ughout  the  revolution,  each  pair  of  opposite  cylinders 
being  conntx'teil  to  one  crank.  But  both  impulse  and  mechanical 
balance  are  obtainable  with  as  small  a  numl)er  as  two  cylinders, 
where  the  latter  are  arranged  in  what  is  known  as  the  horizontal- 
opiK)sed  motor.  The  cylinders  are  slightly  offset  on  op|X)site  sides 
of  a  very  short  crank  ca.se  and  they  act  U|K>n  oppositely -<Iisix>sed 
cranks — in  other  words,  a  two-throw  crank  shaft  with  the  pins 
phufd  180  degrees  apart.  This  gives  a  very  ^naootli  nimiiiig  motor 
where  two  or  any  multi[)le  of  two  cylinders  are  emphiytnl. 

The  advantages  of  this  type  are  mentioned  at  graater  length 
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here  as  they  have  only  recently  received  that  measure  of  apprecia- 
tion which  they  deserve,  as  will  be  noted  later  in  the  successful 
motors  of  this  type  that  are  now  in  use.  While  the  crank  case  and 
crank  shaft  of  the  horizontal-opposed  motor  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  cylinder  capacity,  as  compared  with  the  diagonal  or 
"spider"  motor,  the  impulses  are  more  even  and  the  balance  better 
than  in  the  latter  when  using  less  than  four  cylinders. 

In  order  to  give  the  student  a  clearer  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  crank  case  and  crank  shaft  are  affected  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  cylinders,  with  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the 
weight,  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations may  be  referred  to.  In 
these  sketches  the  details  have 
been    intentionally    omitted    to 


Fig.  1.     Four-Cylinder  Vertical  Type 


Fig.  2.     V-Type  of  2  to  16  Cylinders 


prevent  confusion;  in  actual  practice,  the  space  between  the  open 
ends  of  the  cylinders  on  the  crank  case  would  be  very  much  less 
than  is  here  indicated.  Fig.  1  is  the  conventional  four-cylinder  ver- 
tical motor  as  employed  on  the  automobile.  In  this  case  the  crank 
case  must  necessarily  be  slightly  longer  than  that  of  the  combined 
length  of  all  the  cylinders.  The  first  step  away  from  this  is  the  V 
or  90-degree  arrangement,  as  shown  by  Fig.  2,  which  illustrates  the 
elevation  and  the  plan.  A  similarly  great  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  crank  case  is  effected  by  the  horizontal-opposed  arrangement, 
Fig.  3.  Either  the  diagonal  or  opposed  arrangement  lends  itself 
readily  to  two,  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  or  more  cylinders,  motors  of 
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the  diagonal  type  being  bnilt  witli  as  many  a»  sixteen   cylinders. 

Tlie  first  step  away  from  this   tyjx'   is  what    hns   i)rc\iously  been 

referretl  to  as  tlie  fan  or  radial 

arrangement  as  shown  by  Fig. 

4,  also  as  carried  further  by 

the  addition  of  an  extra  pair 

of  cylinders,  as  in  Fig.  5. 

This  type  naturally  does 
not  lend  itself  as  well  to  water 
cooling  as  the  first,  second,  and 
third  arrangements  illustrated, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding an  inde{)endent  jacket 
for  every  cylinder  with  the 
attendant  complication  in  the 
piping.  But  for  air  cooling  this 
type  is  ideal,  as  the  cylintlers 
are  so  spaced  that  each  one  re- 
ceives an  equal  amount  of  air  and  none  can  radiate  its  heat  directly  to 
any  of  the  others.  The  question  of  water  versus  air  cooling  is  naturally 
again  to  the  fore  in  this  field,  but  under  very  different  conditions  for 
the  latter  than  where  the  automobile  is  concerned.    Whether  directly 


Fig.  3.     HoriaonUl-OppoMd  Type 


Fi«.  4.     Thre«-Cy Under  Fan  Type 


F5«  5.     F^v«^-Cylinder  Fan  Type 


coniH'ctrd  t(»  the  propclltT  or  usttl  to  flrivi-  tlie  latter  through  a 
traii.>nii>.>inii  system,  the  motor  itself  is  always  completely  exposed 
to  the  air  and  is  coole<i  by  a  current  averaging  40  to  00  miles  an  h«)ur, 
or  even  greater.    There  woulil  apjK'ar  to  Ih'  uo  |>t»ssibility  of  ever 

uorkiii'  Mil  Mir-, l..|  ii.,.t,.r  -o  liin!   .x.ii  i.ii  a  warm  summer  day. 
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as  to  cause  it  to  be  any  less  reliable  on  tbe  score  of  danger  of  over- 
heating, where  the  conditions  are  so  favorable.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  a  multi-cylinder  motor  of  the  radial  type,  the  complications  of 
the  piping  system  and  connections  would  be  a  source  of  danger  in 
themselves.  For  numerous  reasons,  none  of  which  appears  to  have 
the  slightest  bearing  on  its  efficiency  or  reliability  as  judged  from  a 
purely  engineering  viewpoint,  the  air-cooled  motor  has  a  rather 
limited  use  in  the  automobile  field. 

Where  the  aeroplane  is  concerned,  however,  weight   saving  is 
of  vital  importance  and  space  is  also  a  factor  which  must  be  closely 

considered.  The  designer  of  aero- 
plane motors  is  neither  hampered 
by  restriction  of  style  nor  by  a 
commercial  demand.  He  does  not 
have  to  cater  to  a  buying  public 
that  has  to  a  great  extent  conven- 
tionalized automobile  design,  by 
refusing  to  aid  the  manufacturer 
whose  designs  in  any  way  departed 
from  the  conventional.  It  accord- 
ingly seems  quite  probable  that 
the  question  of  air  cooling  will  be 
worked  out  on  the  aeroplane  motor 
from  a  purely  engineering  view- 
point. Even  where  the  cylinders 
of  a  radial  type  of  motor,  such  as 
that  shown  by  Fig.  5,  are  placed 
so  close  together  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  properly  cooling  them. 
A  modification  of  Fig.  4  is  illustrated  in  F'ig.  6,  which  shows 
a  four-cylinder  radial  motor.  In  practice,  however,  four  is  not  a 
good  number  for  this  type,  as  the  impulses  can  not  be  evenly 
divided,  which  accounts  for  the  general  use  of  an  odd  number  of 
cylinders  in  a  radial  arrangement.  Such  a  motor  can  be  satisfac- 
torily balanced  where  the  cylinders  are  evenly  spaced  about  the 
circumference  of  the  crank  case,  as  all  the  connecting  rods  are 
attached  to  a  common  crank  pin,  and,  therefore,  form  one  revolving 
mass,  which  can  be  balanced  by  a  suitable  balance  weight.    But  as 


Fig.  6.      Four-Cylinder  Star  Type 
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the  number  of  cylinders  increases,  the  difficulty  arises  of  attaching 
all  the  big  ends  of  the  connecting  rod  to  one  crank  pin,  without 
making  the  ends  of  the  connecting  rods  unusually  narrow  or  the  pin 
itself  over  long.  This  is  obviated  by  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig. 
118,  one  connecting  rod,  the  upper  one  in  the  sketch,  being  formed 
with  a  disk  to  which  the  others  are  attached  by  means  of  bosses,  or 
short  pins. 

In  balance,  this  engine  is  naturally  superior  to  either  of  the 
arrangements  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5.  In  the  case  of  Fig.  4, 
the  placing  of  all  the  cylinders  on  top  of  the  crank  case  makes  it 
impossible  to  divide  the  impulses  evenly,  and  this  motor  has  to  be 
built  with  heavy  inside  flywheels,  similar  to  a  motorcycle  engine. 
With  this  addition,  such  a 
motor  runs  well,  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  advan- 
tage of  greater  accessibility 
gained  by  i)lacing  the  cylinders 
in  this  position,  is  not  more 
than  offset  by  the  extra  weight 
of  the  flywheels  that  could  be 
saved  by  disiK)sing  the  cylin- 
ders equidistant  around  the 
(Tank  case,  so  that  the  im- 
pulses would  come  120  de- 
grees apart. 

Fig.   5   is    really   a   five- 
cylinder  radial  engine  \*ith  the 

two  cylinders  shown  below  in  Fig.  7  placed  on  top  of  the  crank  case. 
In  this  case,  three  of  the  pistons  actuate  one  crank  and  the  remain- 
ing two  another,  the  cranks  themselves  being  opposed  or  180  degrees 
apart.  The  division  of  the  impulses  is  the  same  as  in  the  complete 
radial  engine.  Fig.  7,  and  the  balancing  almost  as  good,  but  the 
crank  shaft  has  to  be  of  a  larger  diameter  o\King  to  its  weaker  form, 
and  as  both  it  and  the  crank  case  are  longer,  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  the  weijrht.  Take  Fig.  7  and  assume  that  its  crank  shaft  b 
held  stationar>-,  and  we  have  the  usual  revolving  t>T>c  <rf  radial 
motor  \vhi<li  has  proven  so  successful  in  ser\'ice.  It  does  not  require 
any  great  amount  of  study  to  show  that  whether  the  cylinders  re\'olvc 


r«.  7.    rir^-CyVadiet  Radiitl  or  8Ur  Type 
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or  remain  stationary,  the  total  weight  of  the  motor  will  be  the  same, 
assuming  the  accessories  and  fittings  in  each  case  to  be  similar.  This 
being  the  case,  the  only  manner  in  which  the  revolving  cylinders 
can  be  of  any  advantage  is  either  to  make  the  crank  case  and  the 
cylinders  themselves  lighter,  or  to  obtain  more  power  for  the  same 
sized  cylinder  when  revolved. 

The  chief  advantages  of  the  revolving  motor  are  that  it  dis- 
penses with  a  flywheel  and  makes  air  cooling  more  positive.  Under 
the  conditions  obtaining  on  an  aeroplane  soaring  at  any  consider- 
able height,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  is  not  really  too  much 
so,  the  great  reduction  in  the  temperature  of  the  motor  very  unfavor- 
ably affecting  its  efficiency  and  unduly  increasing  its  fuel  consump- 
tion. That  this  is  quite  likely  to  be  the  case  will  be  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  in  a  revolving  motor  in  which  the  ends  of  the  cylinders 
are  15  inches  from  the  crank  shaft,  the  former  will  be  moving  through 
the  air  at  95  miles  an  hour  when  the  motor  is  running  at  1,200  r.  p.  m. 
In  practice,  the  power  obtained  per  cubic  inch  of  cylinder  capacity 
from  the  Gnome  motor  is  small,  and  it  seems  quite  probable  that 
the  same  power  could  be  obtained  by  employing  fixed  cylinders  of 
smaller  dimensions.  That  it  is  extremely  light  for  its  size  will  be 
seen  from  its  weight  of  but  0.35  pound  per  cubic  inch  of  cylinder 
capacity,  but  this  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  high-grade  materials 
used  and  the  methods  of  machining  employed  in  its  construction. 

Another  point  of  importance  in  the  comparison  of  these  various 
arrangements  that  is  quite  as  vital  as  that  of  weight,  or  will  be  as 
soon  as  durability  in  an  aeroplane  motor  is  giv^en  proper  considera- 
tion, is  their  effect  on  the  bearings.  By  grouping  the  cylinders  the 
crank  case  is  shortened  but  the  work  put  on  the  bearings  is  increased, 
without,  in  most  cases,  any  proportionate  increase  in  the  amount  of 
bearing  surface.  For  instance,  in  the  diagonal  or  V-type,  each  main 
bearing  has  to  take  the  load  of  two  cylinders,  instead  of  one.  This 
is  aggravated  still  further  by  placing  three  cylinders  on  top  of  the 
crank  case  and  in  the  radial  type  matters  are  still  worse,  though  in 
the  latter,  various  expedients  to  overcome  this,  such  as  that  illus- 
trated by  Fig.  7,  are  adopted. 

The  difficulty  of  lubricating  the  radial  type  of  engine  has  already 
been  mentioned  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Just  how  each  maker 
has  solved  this  extremely  important  part  of  the  problem  of  his  design, 
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will  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  descriptions  of  a  number 
of  prominent  American  and   European  aeronautical   motors  that 

follow. 

» 

AMERICAN  MOTOR  TYPES 

W  right.  As  tiie  Wright  motor  was  the  first  to  leave  the  ground 
in  a  man-controlled  aeroplane,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  l)e  given 
prominence  in  this  connection,  ^^'hen  the  Wright  Brothers  attacked 
the  problem  of  using  power  for  their  flights  they  searched  the  mar- 
ket for  a  suitable  motor  but  were  unable  to  find  anything  that  met 
their  requirements.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  automobile  motor 
was  not  a  very  highly  developed  power  unit  in  1902.  They  were 
accordingly  compelled  to  develop  a  design  by  study  and  experiment, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  aeroplane  and  the  propellers.  The  result  is  an 
exceedingly  simple  and  efficient  motor  of  the  four-cj'de  typ>e  which 
at  first  glance  resembles  the  present-day  automobile  motor  of  light 
cars,  particularly  since  the  practice  of  making  an  oil  tank  an  integral 
part  of  the  crank  case  has  come  into  vogue.  The  Wright  motor 
i-  it  the  four-cycle  type,  the  cylinders  being  cast  independently 
of  gray  iron,  while  the  crank  case,  of  unusual  depth,  is  of  aluminum 
alloy,  as  are  also  the  water  jackets  of  the  cylinders.  The  exhaust 
valves  are  in  cages  opening  directly  to  the  air  and  are  operated  by 
means  of  rocker  arms,  as  they  are  placed  in  the  head,  alongside  of 
the  automatic  inlet  valves.  The  crank  shaft  is  of  nickel  steel  and 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  that  obtained  in  the  automobile 
field  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  it  is  whittled  out  of  a  solid  block,  the 
cam  shaft  also  being  machined  from  the  bar  in  the  Siime  manner. 
Oil  is  carritnl  in  a  sjx?cial  tank  forming  the  bottom  of  the  1 -piece 
crank-case  casting,  lubrication  being  insured  by  a  small  gear  tj'pe 
of  pump  driven  from  the  cam  shaft.  A  second  small  gear  pump 
driven  in  the  same  manner  and  located  beside  the  oil  pump, 
shown  in  the  illustration  of  the  right  side  of  the  motor.  Fig.  8,  b 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  fuel  to  the  engine,  a  carbureter 
Kcing  disi)ensefl  with  in  view  of  the  extreme  variations  of  altitude 
iindtT  whi<-h  the  motor  must  operate.  As  will  be  apparent  from  the 
photo,  this  pump  delivers  the  gasoline  direc-t  to  a  mixing  chamber 
liK-atcil  at  an  elbow  of  the  intake  manifold,  the  end  of  which  is  open 
to  t1i<>  air.    An  injector  controls  the  amount  of  gasoline  supplied  to 
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each  cylinder  in  direct  proportion  to  the  speed  of  the  engine.  By 
comparison  with  the  highly  developed  type  of  carbureter  now 
employed  on  the  automobile,  this  device  appears  to  be  a  reversion 
to  the  old  stationary  engine  type  of  mixer,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  an  aeroplane  motor  constantly  operates  at  its  normal 
or  even  maximum  output,  so  that  provision  which  would  be  totally 


Fig.  8.     Right  Side  of  Wright  Four-Cylinder  Aeronautical  Motor 

unsuited  to  automobile  use  in  view  of  the  demand  for  the  greatest 
possible  range  of  speed  and  power  output,  is  undoubtedly  far  more 
reliable  under  such  ideal  conditions  of  operation.  » 

Ignition  is  provided  by  a  "]\lea"  high-tension  magneto  driven 
by  a  two  to  one  gear  on  the  end  of  the  cam  shaft  but  outside  of  the 
crank  case,  the  magneto  being  set  on  a  bed  cast  integral  with  the 
latter.  In  this  type  of  magneto,  the  entire  field  magnet  is  arranged 
to  oscillate  about  the  armature,  so  that  regardless  of  the  position  of 
"advance"  or  "retard"  for  which  the  spark  control  is  set,  the  spark 
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always  occurs  at  what  is  known  as  the  "peak  of  the  curve. 
the  |X)int  of  greatest  current  %ix,  giving  a  spark  of  the  maximum 
valiK'  for  ignition  puri)oses.  'ITip  ci>ohng  water  is  circuiatetl  by  means 
of  ;i  (cntrifugal  pump  attac||||d  directly  to  the  end  of  the  crank 
shaft,  as  sliown  by  the  viewitof  the  left  side  of  the  motor,  Fig.  9, 
which  also  ilhistrates  the  ma^eto  and  its  drive.  The  radiator  con- 
sists of  a  small  group  of  flat,  vertical,  coj)per  tubes,  several  feet  in 


I^ft  Side  of  Wright  Four-C>:. 
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height,  and  with  small  alumiimm  headers  at  each  end.  Unlike 
many  designers  of  i^ouautic  motors,  the  Wright  Brothers  have  not 
attempte<l  to  reduce  weight  at  the  ex[iense  of  siifety,  as  will  be  very 
;il)parent  from  the  tilieral  flywheel  provided.  UTiere  not  more  than 
four  eylinders  are  employe<l,  there  is  no  single  feature  that  adds 
so  griMitly  to  the  reliability  of  a  motor  and  the  unifonn  delivery  of 
It  >  power  output,  as  a  flywheel  of  ample  weight.  This  essential  b  of 
•  1)  pattern  aaul  is  of  cast  iron,  instead  of  the  usual  spokeil  wheel 
ct>nmionly  employetl.     Tlie  i> Under  dimensions  are  4}-inch  bore 
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by  4-inch  stroke,  the  power  output  being  30  to  35  horse-power  at 
about  1,200  r.  p.  m.  The  total  weight,  not  including  the  radiator  or 
water  supply,  is  180  pounds,  or  5^  to  6  pounds  per  horse-power, 
which  is  very  high  as  compared  with  the  weights  of  the  majority  of 
aeronautic  motors.  The  power  is  transmitted  to  the  propellers 
through  the  two  sprockets  shown  on  the  crank  shaft  at  the  flywheel 
end,  and  nickel  steel  roller  chains,  one  of  the  latter  being  crossed  to 
reverse  the  motion  of  its  screw.  The  propeller  shafts  are  of  chrome 
nickel  steel  and  are  carried  on  annular  ball-bearings.     The  high 


Fig.  10.     Complete  Power  Plant  and  Transmission  of  Wright  "Baby"  Biplane 

degree  of  reliability  shown  by  the  Wright  motor  in  service  affords 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that  extremely  light  weight  is  far 
from  being  the  chief  thing  to  be  desired  in  an  aeroplane  motor. 
For  the  "baby"  Wright  machine  and  the  "racer,"  an  eight-cylinder, 
V-type  motor.  Fig.  10,  which  is  characterized  throughout  by  the 
same  features  of  design,  is  employed.  This  is  rated  at  60  horse-power, 
and  is  designed  to  drive  the  propellers  at  a  much  higher  rate  of  speed 
than  in  the  standard  machine  in  which  they  turn  at  400  r.  p.  m. 

Curtiss.  On  the  early  Curtiss  aeroplanes,  a  four-cylinder,  ver- 
tical, four-cycle,  air-cooled  motor,  which  was  practically  the  same 
in  most  respects  as  the  standard  automobile  type,  was  employed. 
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This  developed  about  25  horse-power.  It  soon  gave  way,  however, 
to  an  cight-t'ylindcr,  V-type  motor  of  the  same  general  design  rated 
at  50  horse-power,  and  it  has  been  with  this  motor  that  Curtiss  has 
made  all  of  his  flights  of  note.  The  new  Curtiss  racer  is  provided 
with  a  water-cooled  motor,  Fig.  11,  something  which  serves  to 
accentuate  the  difference  in  the  conditions  between  land  and  air 
travel.  It  would  appear  that  in  view  of  the  high  wind  blowing  on 
the  motor  and  the  low  temp)erature  of  the  air  blast,  that  air  cooling 
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would  present  IK)  (lillicultics  whau-xcr.  As  already  nu-iitioiutl, 
however,  an  aeroplane  motor  o|H*nites  constantly  un«ler  full-load 
conditions,  and  the  rear  cylinders  of  a  longitudinally-arranged  motor 
are  apt  to  become  overheated  despite  the  constant  supply  of  cold  air 
blowing  on  them.  This,  in  addition  to  involving  the  risk  of  stopping 
the  motor  without  warning,  also  cuts  down  the  jKiwer  of  these  cylin- 
ders due  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  fuel  mixture  at  a  high  temperature, 
nuikes  lubrication  difficult,  and  greatly  increases  the  consumption 
of  lubricating  oil.  Tabuteau's  N-hour  flight  in  France  with  a 
Renault  air-cooled  motor  shows  the  efficiency  of  air-blast  etx)ling. 
The  amazing  nipidity  with  which  aviation  has  progressed  dur* 
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ing  the  past  few  years  has  been  responsible  for  the  entrance  of  a 
number  of  motor  manufacturers  into  the  field,  many  of  whom  are 
already  building  automobile  or  marine  motors,  while  others  under- 
took the  making  of  special  aeronautic  motors  from  the  start.  As  is 
naturally  to  be  expected,  the  majority  of  the  motors  turned  out 
by  the  former  class  are  more  or  less  conventional  in  their  design, 
though  distinguished  by  special  features  in  some  instances,  yet  not 
as  a  whole  of  sufficient  interest  to  merit  detailed  description  of  more 
than  a  few  that  may  be  regarded  as  representative  of  a  class. 

Four=Cynnder  Water=Cooled  Type.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
four-cylinder  four-cycle  vertical  water-cooled  motor.  This, "  in 
brief,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  light  type  of  automobile  motor, 
and  in  some  cases  no  great  attempt  has  been  made  at  weight-saving, 
as  there  are  several  in  which  the  water  jackets  are  of  cast  iron,  in- 
tegral with  the  cylinders  as  in  automobile  practice. 

Harriman.  In  the  Harriman,  these  were  at  first  replaced  by 
copper  jackets  and  more  recently  by  light  sheet-steel  jackets  auto- 
genously  welded  in  place,  thus  insuring  against  leakage.  A  novel 
feature  of  this  motor  is  the  fact  that  the  lower  ends  of  the  cylinders 
are  threaded  and  screw  directly  into  the  crank  case  and  lock,  the 
usual  flange  and  bolt  fastening  being  done  away  with.  Both  valves 
are  placed  side  by  side  in  the  head  and  are  operated  by  a  super- 
imposed cam  shaft  placed  between  them  and  driven  by  a  vertical 
shaft  and  bevel  gears  from  the  crank  shaft.  The  same  cam  operates 
both  the  inlet  and  exhaust  valve  in  each  case.  The  water  jacket  of 
the  cylinder  head,  and  the  valve  ports  are  cast  with  the  cylinder, 
the  jacket  of  the  barrel  being  of  sheet  steel  as  mentioned.  An  auxiliary 
exhaust  port  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  holes  drilled  in  the  cylinder 
castings  and  uncovered  by  the  piston  at  the  lowest  point  of  its  stroke 
aids  in  quickly  scavenging  the  cylinders.  The  Harriman  is  one  of  the 
few  aviation  motors  on  which  the  option  of  battery  ignition  is  offered, 
the  At  water-Kent  system  being  employed.  These  motors  are  built 
in  two  sizes,  30  and  50  horse-power  and  are  designed  to  run  at  1,400 
r.  p.  m.    Their  weight  is  four  pounds  per  horse-power. 

Horizontal=Opposed  Type.  On  one  hand  there  has  been  a 
demand  for  a  simpler  and  lighter  motor  to  give  the  same  power  as 
the  type  just  mentioned,  and  on  the  other  for  greatly  increased 
power.    The  former  has  been  met  by  the  horizontal-opposed  type. 
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Detroit  Aero.  An  example  of  thi.s  is  the  Detroit  Aero,  which 
with  cyiiiulers  of  oj-inch  bore  by  5-inch  stroke  is  rated  25to'^)  horse- 
power at  1 ,5(J0  r.  p.  m.  The  valves  are  located  in  the  head  and 
actuated  by  tappet  rods  and  rocker  arms.  Cooling  is  by  air  direct, 
the  arrangement  of  the  cylinders  lending  itself  with  great  advantage 
to  this.     Quite  a  niimlHT  of  this  tyjM'  of  motor  are  now  Ix-ing  used 
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ill  France  where  they  were  never  regartled  favorably  for  automobile 
work. 

CiiU.  \  s|)ecially-designed  horizontal-opposed  type  is  the 
Call  aviation  engine,  Fig.  12.  This  has  four  cylinders  opposed  in 
two  pairs,  the  dimensions  l>eing,  bore  (i  inches,  stmke  5}  inches,  and 
rated  at  9()  horse-iK)wer.  It  is  alst)  built  as  a  two-<"y Under  opposed 
ratetl  at  45  horse-power.  The  cylinders  are  of  a  vanadium  alloy  iron, 
machined  inside  and  outside  and  pressed  into  magnalium  (a  very 
strong  antl  light  aluminum  alloy)  water  jackets.  To  save  weight, 
the  e\  lintlers  are  cast  of  the  usual  thiekn<*ss  at  the  aimbustion  cham- 
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ber,  extending  down  as  far  as  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  from  there 
on  to  the  crank  case  are  only  half  as  thick.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
construction  in  connection  with  the  unusually  light  jackets  gives 
a  weight  per  horse-power  equal  to  that  for  the  cylinders  of  the 
customary  construction.  Ribs  extend  inwardly  from  the  magnalium 
jacket  and  press  tightly  against  the  machined  outer  surface  of  the 
cylinder,  thus  reinforcing  the  combustion  chamber.  The  cylinder 
heads  are  of  the  same  construction  as  the  cylinders,  the  main  portion 


Fig.  13.     65-Horse-Power  Indian  Aeromotor,  Hendee  Manufacturing  Company 

being  of  magnalium  which  is  lined  with  a  circular  plate  of  iron  over 
the  combustion  chamber.  Both  valves  are  mechanically  operated 
and  are  in  cages  in  the  head.  The  valve  seats  are  water  cooled  while 
the  cages  are  air  cooled  to  save  weight.  These  cages  are  cast  very 
thin  and  have  cooling  flanges  to  protect  the  valve  stem  bearings. 
The  pistons,  cast  of  the  same  iron  as  the  cylinders,  are  provided 
with  internal  cooling  flanges  on  the  heads.  Magnalium  is  also 
employed  for  casting  the  crank  case,  numerous  internal  ribs  amply 
reinforcing  it.    Lubrication  is  by  the  splash  system,  the  supply  being 
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maintained  by  inflividiial  oilers'  in  tiie  form  of  large  cups  on  the  tops 
of  the  cylinders.  A  quick  exhaust  is  insured  by  the  use  of  large 
valves  with  a  full  lift  of  approximately  one-fourth  the  valve  diameter, 
supplemented  by  auxiliary  exhaust  ports  at  the  end  of  the  stroke. 
The  Call  enj;lne  is  the  first  aeronautical  motor  to  be  fitted  with  a 
mufller.  Silencers  of  special  design  without  the  usual  tul>es  or  baffle 
plates  are  fitted  directly  to  the  exliaust  valves  and  auxiliar\'  exhaust 
ports  of  every  cylinder,  extending  straight  downward.  The  weight 
of  the  4r)-horse-j)ower  motor  is  13.5  pounds,  and  of  the  90-horse-power 
tyiH',  22')  pounds,  or  3  and  2.5  pounds  per  horse-{K)wer,  respectively. 


1/11       IlaoultoD  Eight-Cylinder  V-Type  Motor 

Eight-Cylinder  \  -Type.  Hetidee.  Tlie  Ilendee  aviation  motor 
may  be  cite<l  as  an  example  of  the  eight-cylinder  V-type,  Fig.  13. 
No  attempt  has  In'en  made  to  achieve  extreme  lightness,  the  object 
being  mther  to  provide  a  motor  that  will  carry  full  load  for  long 
jHTiods.  The  cylintlers  an«l  heads  are  cast  separately,  the  former 
having  a  light  brass  water  jacket  spun  into  grooves  an<l  the  joint 
bra/.rd.  The  heads  have  separate  jackets  connectwl  to  the  cylinder 
jackets  by  a  flexible  joint.  Both  valves  are  place*!  in  an  out-board 
]M>rt  oil  tlic  iniirr  -i<lc>^  of  tiic  <  yliinlrrs,  the  inlet  valve  l)eing  placed 
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on  top  and  operated  by  a  rocker  arm  while  the  exhaust  is  operated 
direct.  The  inlet  valve  is  carried  in  a  cage  held  in  place  by  a  breech- 
block lock;  its  removal  exposes  the  exhaust  valve  and  permits  its 
withdrawal.  The  cylinder  dimensions  are  4-inch  bore  by  4|-inch 
stroke,  the  output  being  60  to  65  horse-power,  and  the  weight  260 
pounds,  or  4.3  pounds  per  horse-power.  Curtiss  used  one  of  these 
motors  in  the  long-distance  flights  at  the  Harvard  Aviation  IMeet. 

Hamilton.  The  Hamilton  motor.  Fig.  14,  is  of  the  conventional 
eight-cylinder  V-type,  but  is  distinguished  by  an  unusual  valve 
operating  mechanism  most  of  the*  details  of  which  will  be  apparent 
from  the  photograph.  Both  valves  are  placed  in  the  cylinder  heads, 
and  the  entire  valve-operating  mechanism  is  superimposed  on  them. 
The  vertical  tube  visible  in  the  foreground  between  the  cylinders 
is  a  crank-case  "breather"  or  vent. 

Two=CycIe  Motors.  Roberts.  As  already  mentioned,  the  aero- 
plane affords  an  excellent  field  for  the  two-cycle  motor  in  view  of  the 
constant  power  requirements,  similar  to  the  condition  obtaining  in 
marine  work.  A  representative  motor  of  this  type  is  the  Roberts, 
designed  by  E.  W.  Roberts,  whose  experience  in  the  field  of  aviation 
dates  back  to  1894  and  1895  when  he  served  as  assistant  to  Hiram 
S.  Maxim  in  his  experiments  at  that  time.  The  Roberts  two-cycle 
aviation  motor  is  of  the  customary  three-port  type  except  that 
instead  of  opening  the  admission  and  exhaust  by  means  of  the  piston, 
a  special  tubular  rotary  valve  is  employed,  it  being  claimed  that 
this  effects  better  control  of  the  opening  to  the  crank  case  and  greater 
economy.  The  cellular  by-pass  fitted  to  Roberts  marine  motors 
is  also  employed  to  prevent  back  firing  or  explosions  in  the  crank 
case.  The  cylinders  are  of  hardened  steel,  their  dimensions  being 
4|-inch  bore  by  5-inch  stroke.  Part  of  the  water  jacket  is  cored  out 
of  the  cylinder  casting  while  the  remainder  is  covered  with  an  alumi- 
num jacket  caulked  into  a  groove  in  the  cylinder  itself.  The  pistons 
and  rings  are  of  cast  iron  and  the  crank  case  of  magnalium.  Ignition 
is  by  means  of  a  Bosch  magneto  with  a  special  advance  device  as  it 
is  impractical  to  operate  the  two-cycle  motor  with  a  fixed  ignition 
point,  it  being  necessary  to  retard  the  explosion  timing  considerably 
in  order  to  start  without  danger  of  the  motor  kicking  back.  To 
effect  this  a  helical  gear  is  employed  to  turn  the  armature  of  the 
magneto  with  relation  to  the  drive.     The  four-cylinder  Roberts 
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motor  with  carbureter  and  magneto  weighs  165  [>oun(Js  and  develops 
52  horse-power  at  l,40()r.  p.  m.,  while  the  six-cylinder  weighs  220 
pounds  and  develops  7<S  horse-power  at  1,50()  r.  p.  in.,  or  15.17  and 
2.8  pounds  per  horse-power,  respectively. 

Fox.  The  Fox  aero  motor  is  another  two-cycle  type  that  is 
distinguishc<l  by  the  use  of  a  special  fourth  port.  Apart  from  this, 
the  motor  is  of  practically  the  conventional  three-jxjrt  type.  This 
fourth  port,  known  as  an  accelerator,  is  an  opening  placed  below  the 
third  |)ort  and  is  designetl  to  admit  air  alone,  which  goes  through  a 
by -pass  on  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  where  the  fourth  port  is  uncovered 
by  the  upward  stroke  of  the  piston  immediately  after  the  opening 
of  the  third  port.  The  incoming  fuel  charge  through  the  latter  is 
deflected  toward  the  bottom  of  the  crank  case,  while  the  air  entering 
through  the  fourth  part  is  deflectetl  upward  and  is  jxK'keted  under 
the  piston  until  the  opening  of  the  intake  port,  entering  the  explo- 
sion chamber  in  advance  of  the  fuel  charge.  It  accordingly  ser\'es 
to  drive  out  the  exploded  gases  in  advance  of  the  entrance  of  the 
fresh  fuel,  thus  increasing  th|j  power  and  making  the  motor  more 
economical.  The  external  opening  of  this  fourth  port  is  directly 
(•<)ntn>lle<l  by  the  operator  through  a  lever,  so  that  it  may  be  closed 
entirely,  when  the  motor  will  operate  as  the  usual  three-port  type; 
or  it  may  be  opened  full  when  greater  speed  and  ix)wer  are  required, 
which  accounts  for  the  name  given  it.  These  motors  are  built  in 
sizes  ranging  from  30  horse-iK)wer,  weighing  15()  ix>unds,  up  to  200 
horse-power,  weighing  850  pounds,  the  cylinder  dimensions  of  the 
smallest  size  (four  cylinders)  being  3J  by  3J  inches,  and  the  largest 
(eight  cylinders)  0X6  inches,  the  average  weight  jx^r  horse-power 
being  about  4  pounds.  The  cyUnders  are  platt'<l  in  line  in  all  the 
sizes. 

Klhridge.  A  two-cycle  motor  with  which  a  number  of  successful 
fli^lits  were  made  by  amateur  aviators  during  1910,  is  the  KIbridge 
aero  six-cial.  This  is  a  fournylinder,  vertical,  three-port  type  and 
it  i  claimed  by  the  makers  that  it  will  carr>'  almost  its  maximum 
load  up  to  as  high  a  speed  as  2,000  r.  p.  m.  Without  the  magneto 
it  weighs  slitrhtly  l«'ss  than  150  pounds  and  drlivrrs  50  to  6(^  h'»r^*»- 
|X)wer. 

Rotary  Type.  Adams-FarurU.  llie  Adams-Farwell,  Fi::  1>. 
which  i>  tlu-  prototyjK?  in  this  field,  was  first  used  for  automobiles 
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in  1898  and  has  recently  been  redesigned  for  aviation  purposes. 
In  some  respects  this  motor  is  very  similar  to  the  five-cyhnder 
revolving  motors  used  in  the  Adams-Farwell  automobile,  having 
the  same  number  of  cylinders,  the  same  single  throw  crank,  the  same 
positive  oiler,  and  the  same  crank  construction.  In  other  respects, 
however,  it  is  quite  different,  being  designed  solely  for  aviation 
purposes,  and  revolving  in  a  vertical  plane,  so  that  it  may  be  direct 
connected  to  propeller  shaft  or  have  the  propeller  mounted  directly 
upon  the  motor  for  aeroplane  work. 

The  most  interesting  improvement  found  on  this  motor  and,  no 


Fig.  15.     Adams-Farwell  Revolving  Aeronautical  Motor 

doubt,  the  most  important  advance  made  in  the  construction  of 
aviation  motors  since  the  introduction  of  the  revolving  cylinder  type, 
is  the  elimination  of  the  carbureter  and  employment  of  fuel  injec- 
tion with  a  means  for  regulating  the  amount  of  gasoline  injected 
into  each  cylinder,  and  insuring  that  all  cylinders  will  receive  exactly 
the  same  mixture.  This  also  makes  it  possible  to  do  away  with  the 
inlet  valve,  and  employ  one  valve  for  both  inlet  and  exhaust,  as  only 
air  is  drawn  in  by  the  suction  stroke  of  the  piston,  whHe  the  gasoline 
is  sprayed  within  the  cylinder  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  charge  of  air 
before  compression.  Having  but  one  valve  in  the  head  of  the  cylinder 
it  can  be  made  amply  large  to  insure  a  full  charge  and  a  free  exhaust. 
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In  order  to  relieve  the  cam  controlling  the  action  of  all  five 
valves  from  the  heavy  load  of  oix'ninjj  a  large  valve  against  the  high 
pressure  at  the  time  exhaust  takes  place,  the  cylinders  are  provided 
with  auxiliarj'  exhaust  ports,  which  are  uncovered  by  the  piston  on 
its  downward  stroke.  No  check  valves  are  required  over  these  aux- 
iliary ports,  as,  on  the  suction  stroke,  pure  air  and  not  a  mixture  of 
gas  is  drawn  in,  so  what  air  is  drawn  in  through  the  auxiliary  jwrts 
(HI  the  suction  stroke  l)ecomes  a  part  of  the  explosive  mixture  in  the 
cylinder,  and  l)eing  a  constant  quantity  does  not  affect  the  operation 
(if  the  motor. 

The  control  of  the  motor  is  entirely  taken  care  of  by  regulating 
the  amount  of  gasoline  use<l,  and  the  only  adjustment  that  might  l>e 
construed  as  lx,*l()nging  to  the  carburetion  system,  is  the  valve  by 
means  of  which  this  control  is  accomplished.  The  motor  is  not  sensi- 
tive to  adjustment,  and  the  speed  may  be  regulated  through  quite 
a  wide  range  by  this  simple  means. 

The  lubrication  system  mentioned  consists  of  a  simple  and  ingen- 
ious oiling  device  that  is  a  patente<l  feature  of  the  motor  and  repre- 
xrits  a  great  advance  over  the  present  wasteful  method  of  lubricating 
rotary  motors.  This  oiler  consists  of  a  single  rotary  memlx»r  much 
rest'nibling  in  form  the  cylinder  of  a  revolver,  with  longitudinal 
clianilH'rs  boreil  therein.  Each  of  these  chamlwrs  carries  a  plunger 
wliic  li.  ;i>  the  cylinder  revolves,  is  driven  fmm  end  to  end  by  tw^o 
stationary  cams,  causing  a  small  amount  of  oil  to  Im*  drawn  in  to  each 
of  the  chambers  at  the  bottom  and  ejccte<l  into  a  corresjwnding  tube 
at  the  top.  This  oiler  supplies  cylinder  oil  of  an  extra  heavy  grade 
to  the  various  bearings  and  to  the  cylinders,  <loing  away  with  the 
necessity  for  splash  lubrication,  which  calls  for  the  il(MMling  of  other 
revolving  cylinder  motors  with  a  great  quantity  of  t>il  that  dirties 
the  valves  and  soots  up  the  spark  plugs. 

There  are  two  spark  i)lugs  in  each  cylinder  of  this  motor,  and 
two  independent  ignition  .systems  are  employed,  so  that  either  or 
both  of  the  set  of  plugs  may  he  u.sed,  thus  insuring  against  the 
accidental  stoppage  of  the  motor  from  a  bmken  wire. 

Something  over  ten  years  ago,  the  .\dams  Company  ctinducted 
a  series  of  exiH-riments  to  determine  the  action  of  the  air  in  circulating 
HlK)ut  the  cylintler  of  a  revolving  cylinder  motor,  and,  a.s  a  result, 
establisheti  beyond  question  the  fact  that  longitudinal  ribs  are  much 
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more  efficient  than  the  circular  type.  The  air  coming  in  contact  with 
the  cyUnder  walls  is  thrown  off  radially,  circulating  lengthwise  of 
the  cylinders,  so  the  only  logical  arrangement  of  cooling  ribs  is  length- 
wise of  the  cylinders.  The  placing  of  ribs  in  this  way  has  the  further 
advantage  of  strengthening  the  cylinder  against  tensile  strain  caused 
by  the  action  of  centrifugal  force,  and  the  explosion. 

This  new  motor  operates  satisfactorily  on  low-grade  fuels,  but 
when  these  grades  are  employed,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  small  tank 
of  gasoline  of  higher  specific  gravity  to  facilitate  starting.  Reliability 
has  been  considered  above  extreme  light  weight,  as  evidenced  by 
the  large  connecting-rod  bearings,  the  liberal  size  of  the  crank  shaft, 
and  the  fact  that  four  rings  are  employed  on  the  piston  where  some 
builders  of  aviation  motors  are  using  only  a  single  ring.  Vanadium 
chrome  nickel  steel  is  used  wherever  practicable.  The  dimensions  are 
6-inch  bore  and  stroke,  and  at  1,000  r.  p.  m.  the  motor  is  rated  at 
72  horse-power.  It  drives  a  9-foot  6-inch  propeller  of  6-foot  pitch 
at  900  to  1,000  r.  p.  m.,  developing  a  thrust  of  440  to  460  pounds, 
which  can  be  maintained  indefinitely  without  overheating  the  motor. 

Brooke  "Non-Gyro"  Motor.  This  is  another  American  motor  of 
the  rotary  type  of  recent  development.  It  is  made  in  Chicago  and 
is  distinguished  by  several  new  features  that  should  make  it  of  value 
for  aeronautical  purposes,  and  particularly  for  aeroplane  work.  The 
Type  "E"  Brooke  motor,  which  lists  at  $2,500,  has  10  cylinders, 
arranged  in  two  units  of  five  each,  either  of  which  may  be  run  inde- 
pendently of  the  other  when  desired.  With  all  10  cylinders  working, 
the  motor  is  rated  at  85  horse-power.  The  cylinders  are  offset  slightly 
on  the  crank  case  and  measure  4j  by  4|  inches.  Two  Stromberg 
carbureters  are  employed,  one  for  each  unit,  while  a  two-cylinder 
type  of  magneto  takes  care  of  the  ignition  of  all  10  cylinders,  there 
being  but  one  foot  of  high-tension  cable  necessary  and  no  moving 
contacts,  making  a  very  simple  and  positive  ignition  system  that 
should  prove  of  great  value,  as  the  ignition  is  a  weak  point  in  even 
the  best  of  motors  and  its  failure  through  trivial  causes  is  hard  to 
guard  against  where  a  number  of  small  parts  and  a  great  deal  of 
wiring  is  necessary.  Another  improvement  is  the  elimination  of  the 
wasteful  method  of  '/shooting"  oil  through  the  motor  for  lubrication, 
as  in  the  Gnome,  a  nine-tube,  force-feed  oiler  being  employed  instead. 
The  intake  valves  are  placed  in  the  piston  heads,  while  the  exhaust 
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valves  are  in  the  cylinder  heads.  Light  springs  are  used  to  keep 
the  valves  in  place  when  the  motor  is  idle,  but  they  have  no  function 
to  j>crf()rm  when  it  is  in  operation. 

Wfiiiberg.  An  interesting  development  of  this  kind  is  the 
Weinberg,  two-cylinder,  horizontal-opposed,  air-cooled  motor,  a 
Detroit  product.  The  crank  shaft  is  stationary  while  the  cylinders 
revolve  about  it,  centrifugal  force  being  taken  advantage  of  to  draw 
in  the  charge  through  the  hollow  shaft  and  to  exhaust  it.  During 
the  outward  stroke  of  the  pistons  a  vacuum  is  created  in  the  crank 
cjise,  drawing  in  the  mixture  of  fuel  and  lubricating  oil,  a  check 
valve  between  the  carbureter  and  crank  case  preventing  its  escape 
on  the  return  stroke.  When  the  piston  reaches  the  lower  limit  of 
its  stroke,  the  charge  enters  the  combustion  chamber  through  a 
by-pass,  the  motor  accordingly  being  in  reality  a  two-cycle  type  with 
an  indeiH*n<lent  exhaust  valve.  The  latter  is  mechanically  opened 
b\-  means  of  a  nx-ker  arm.  This  valve  is  located  in  the  cylinder 
hcjul  and  is  very  large— almost  two-thirds  the  cylinder  diameter. 
( 'entrifugal  force  keeps  it  closed  between  explosions  so  that  no  valve 
spring  is  recjuired.  The  cyHnders  and  pistons  are  cast  iron  machineti 
all  over,  while  the  crank  case  is  a  one-piece  casting  of  aluminum  alloy. 
The  magneto  is  gear  driven  at  the  same  speed  at  which  the  cylinders 
revolve,  the  current  being  distribute<l  to  the  spark  plugs  through  a 
rcNolving  sector.    Both  cyUnders  fire  simultaneously. 

Mctz.  Tht*  Metz  is  a  four-cycle,  seven-c-ylinder  revolving  motor 
of  unusually  large  size.  Fig.  10,  the  cylinders  having  a  bore  and  stroke 
of  (*>^  inches.  It  develops  125  horse-jjower  at  SOO  r.  p.  m.  and  weighs 
375  ]K)unds,  or  exactly  3  pounds  per  horse-ptiwer.  The  cylinders  are 
<»f  chrome  stfcl  machined  direct  from  hollow  forgings  with  very  thin 
integral  flanges  for  air  c(K)ling.  They  are  attachetl  to  a  drum-sha|KMl 
crank  case  cast  of  alvanum,  another  aluminum  alloy  of  great  strength 
ami  lightness,  mounted  on  large  animlar  ball  liearings.  The  station- 
ary crank  shaft  and  crank  pin  are  of  chnmie  nickel  steel.  Both 
valves  are  placeil  in  the  cylinder  heatls  and  are  mechanically  operated. 
ITie  valves  themselves  are  nickel  steel  while  the  push  rods  for  operat- 
ing them  are  light  tulH*s  of  the  .same  metal.  Instead  of  fettling  the 
mLxture  up  through  the  pistons  as  in  the  Gnome  revolving  motor, 
it  is  led  from  the  crank  oise  to  each  of  the  inlet  valves  through  light 
ct>ppcr  pij>es.     The  fuel  and  lubricating  oil  enter  the  crank  case 
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through  the  hollow  crank  shaft,  centrifugal  force  being  relied  upon 
to  distribute  the  lubricant.  The  pistons  are  very  light  and  are  fitted 
with  a  novel  type  of  floating  piston  ring. 

Weight  per  Horse=Power  Hour.     It  will  be  noted  that  in  very 
few  of  the  cases  mentioned  does  the  weight  of  the  motor  exceed  four 


Fig.  16.     Mctz  Seven-Cylinder  Revolving  Motor  with  Nickel-Steel  Cylinders 

pounds  per  horse-power;  in  the  majority  it  is  between  two  and  a 
fraction  of  this  figure,  or  say  an  average  of  three  pounds.  This,  of 
course,  refers  to  the  motor  alone;  in  the  case  of  water-cooled  motors 
the  addition  of  the  radiator,  water  supply,  gasoline  tank,  and  similar 
fittings  will  usually  increase  the  weight  by  almost  a  pound  per  horse- 
power. Even  at  that  it  will  be  evident  that  improvements  in  con- 
struction and  a  disregard  for  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  have 
accomplished  wonders  where  the  reduction  of  the  weight  is  con- 
cerned.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  even  the  heaviest  of  the 
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motors  in  question  is  a  remarkably  light  power  unit.  But  there  is 
a  factor  that  is  of  greater  impfjrtance  in  the  result  than  that  of  the 
weight  per  horse-ixiwer.  This  is  the  weight  p<'r  horse-power  hour  as 
explained  in  Dirigible  Balhmns,  page  25. 

FOREIGN  MOTOR  TYPES 

As  with  the  automobile,  the  French  took  up  the  aeroplane 
and  its  motive  power  with  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  they  pos- 
sess, right  from  the  start.  Even  before  the  Wrights  made  their 
first  public  flights  in  France,  interest  was  widespread  and  much 
had  l)een  accomplished.  The  same  spirit  was  not  infusc"<l  into  the 
art  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  until  1910  and  even  then  the  number 


Fi«.  17.     DFuthil-duUmera  Two-Cylinder  Ai 

of  investigators  devoting  their  attention  to  it,  the  number  of  machines 
in  existence,  and  the  numlnT  of  men  who  could  actually  fly,  were  but 
a  small  fraction  of  those  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  aviation  in  France. 
Tliis  briefly  explains  why  so  much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the 
development  of  the  aeroplane  motor  abroad,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing examples,  the  majority  of  which  are  of  French  construction. 

Horizontal-Opposed  T>pe.     l)rulhil-('halmer».     There  is,  how- 

Atnerican  rwie  in  this  development,  if  it  may  be  so  calletl, 

ttiiU  that  is  the  adoption   »>f    the  two-c>'linder,  horizontal-oppoaed 
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motor — a  purely  American  type — for  very  light  units.  The  best  rep- 
resentative of  this  class  is  the  Deuthil-Chalmers  20-horse-power,  air- 
cooled  motor  used  to  drive  Santos-Dumont's  Demoiselle.  Following 
the  precedent  of  so  many  other  makers,  later  models  of  this  motor 
are  water  cooled,  Fig.  17.  The  first  air-cooled,  two-cylinder  type 
weighed  but  48.5  pounds,  or  2^  to  2f  pounds  per  horse-power,  while 
the  later  model,  and  particularly  the  four-cylinder  type,  weighs  4 
pounds  per  horse-power.  The  connecting  rods  of  each  pair  of  cylin- 
ders are  attached  to  a  common  crank,  while  instead  of  the  usual  fly- 
wheel, a  wire  spoke  wheel  resembling  bicycle  construction,  is  employed. 
Cylindrical  valves,  both  of  which  are  mechanically  operated,  are 
placed  in  the  heads,  the  cylinders  being  attached  to  the  drum-shaped 


Fig.  18.     Darracq  Two-Cylinder  Motor 

crank  case  by  means  of  long  stay  rods  which  pass  through  clamps 
over  the  cylindrical  heads.  The  spark  plugs  are  placed  in  the  upper 
sides  of  the  heads  with  the  water  outlets  close  to  them,  the  water 
intake  being  on  the  under  side.  Special  oil  feeds  are  run  to  the  cylin- 
ders to  lubricate  the  pistons,  splash  not  being  depended  upon  for 
this  purpose.  The  complete  motor  is  attached  to  the  aeroplane  by 
two  bolts  passing  through  lugs  cast  in  the  crank  case. 

Darracq.  Another  motor  of  this  type  is  the  Darracq',  shown 
in  Fig.  18.  This  is  also  a  water-cooled  motor,  most  of  the  construc- 
tional details  of  which  are  apparent  in  the  photograph.  Both  valves 
are  mechanically  operated  by  rocker  arms  and  push  rods  actuated 
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by  a  pair  of  eccentrics  couipletely  l)uu.se(i  in,  this  l>eing  a  dbtinction 
from  the  general  practice  in  aviation  motors,  the  timing  gears  usually 
being  exposed  as  in  tlie  original  automobile  motors.  The  magneto 
is  mounted  at  an  angle  on  top  of  the  crank  case,  while  both  the  car- 
bureter and  the  oil  tank  are  sus|)ended  l>elow  it,  a  pump  immersed 
in  the  tank  itself  distributing  the  lubricant. 

Clement.    In  the  Clement  motor  of  this  type,  both  the  oil  and 
water  tanks  are  combined  and  are  mounted  over  the  crank   case, 


Firf     in       fl«i.u-nl   Tw.*-(\UniU-t  WaU-r-O-.lwJ    \fntor 

as  shown  by  Fig.  19.  A  siniilur  valve  action  and  arrangement  of 
the  carbureter  and  intake  piping  are  employed  as  in  the  Darraoq, 
while  the  magneto  is  mounted  alongside  the  gear  t>'pe  water  pump  at 
the  back  of  the  motor. 

The  next  class  in  what  may  In?  termed  the  order  of  development 
is  the  coincntional  four-cylinder  vertical  tj^pe,  many  of  which, 
l>ou-  <iistinguished  by  unusual  features. 

Conventional  Four-Cylinder  Type.  W right- linrrujuand.  Of  the 
nv>r<-  .  ..tiv.tifi.iM  .1   t\i...^    tl...   Wriu'lit-Barri<iuand   (French   Wright 
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motor)  differs  from  its  American  prototype  only  in  slight  detail, 
the  principal  feature  being  the  use  of  mechanically-operated  inlet 
valves.     (See  Fig.  20.) 

Panhard  and  Primi-Berthand.     The  Panhard  and  Primi-Ber- 
thand,  Figs.  21  and  22,  are  similar  in  so  far  as  their  cooling  arrange- 


Fig.  20.     Wright-Barriquand  (French  Wright)  Motor 

ments  are  concerned.  That  is,  both  have  light  sheet-copper  jackets 
of^  corrugated  section  to  increase  the  radiating  surface.  But  the 
former  is  a  four-cycle  type  with  the  valves  in  the  head  operated  by 
rocker  arms,  while  the  latter  is  a  two-cycle  engine,  as  will  be  apparent 
from  the  photo,  which  illustrates  the  carbureter  and  the  method  of 
drawing  the  fuel  mixture  into  two  outside  chambers,  which  com- 
municate with  the  cylinders  through  the  ports  shown,  these  being 
opened  by  the  pistons  at  the  lower  end  of  the  stroke. 

Vivinus.  The  Vivinus,  Fig.  23,  is  another  aviation  motor 
that  has  been  directly  developed  from  the  automobile  type  of  the 
same  make.    No  attempt  has  been  made  to  achieve  lightness,  the 
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motor  weighing  300  pounds  for  an  output  of  only  50  horse-power,  or 
6  pounds  per  horse-power.    But  trials  have  shown  it  to  be  capable 

of  sustainttl  ojXTatioii  without 
jMiwiT  losses,  it  ha\'ing  Ixt'ii  em- 
ployed successfully  on  a  Farman 
biplane  in  Fngland.  As  the  illus- 
tration shows,  a  pres<''*l  -♦""!  fly- 
wheel is  employed. 

Other  Vertical  Cylinder  Types. 
Motors  of  a  generally  similar 
type,  the  chief  features  of  which 
are  evident  from  the  illustrations, 
are  the  De  Dietrich,  Fig.  24; 
M.  A.  B.,  Fig.  25;  Aster,  Fig.  2(), 
and  the  Buchet  six-cylinder, 
which  is  shown  mounted  on  the 
framing  of  a  Bleriot  monoplane  „  „   .     . 

.  "  '  Fit.  21.     Paohard  Aviation  Motor 

m  rig.  27.    It  will  Ik?  note<]  that 

the  propeller  in  this  case  is  depended  upon  to  take  the  place  of  the  fly- 
wheel.   Practice  shows  this  to  be  permissible  when  six  or  more  cylin- 


Flc.  tt.     Piimi>B«rtluuMl  W»t«r-Cooted  Motor 

ders  are  employwl,  although  its  omission  is  not  infrequent  even  on  a 
four-cylinder  motor,  as  will  In;  noted  by  reference  to  the  Gregoire» 
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mentioned  farther  along.  The  flywheel  also  has  been  eliminated  even 
when  no  more  than  two  cylinders  are  employed  as  in  the  Deuthil- 
Chalmers  horizontal -opposed  type  already  described.  To  say  the 
least,  it  is  not  good  engineering  practice,  particularly  in  two-  and  four- 


Fig.  23.     \'ivinu3  Aviation  Motor 

cylinder  types,  as  there  is  a  well-defined  interval  between  the  impulses 
in  both  of  these.  In  the  six-  and  eight-cylinder  types  in  which  the 
impulses  always  overlap,  giving  a  continuous  torque,  even  the  slight 
weight  of  the  wood  propeller  blades  revolving  at  such  a  great  distance 
from  the  hub  is  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  a  flywheel. 
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Fig.  24.    De  Dietrich  Motor 


1  u-     -'".        M     A     H     Am  .'i  ■!.    Motor 
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Fig.  26,     Aster  Aviation  Motor 


Fig.  27.     Buchet  Six-Cylinder  Mounted  on  a  Bleriot  Frame 
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but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  operation  of  all  these  motors  would  be 
improvetl  by  the  use  of  a  flywheel, which  would  add  but  very  slightly 
to  their  total  weight. 


I  >  rtH'u  Motor  with  Superimpowd  Cun  Shaft 

An  instiuur  of  the  employment  of  a  suiHTim|H>sed  cam  shaft 
is  found  in  the  (Ircen,  Fij;.  28,  a  motor  of  Kngiisli  design,  while 
the  Gregoire,  already  referred  to,  and  illustrated  by  Fig.  29,  shows 
the  use  of  an  integral  radiator  which  permits  of  greatly  redudng  the 
weight  by  cutting  down  tlie  amount  of  water  required  to  a  fractioQ 
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of  that  ordinarily  necessary.  This  radiator  consists  of  four  banks 
of  Ught  copper  tubes  of  small  diameter  the  forward  sections  of  which 
have  two  rows  of  tubes  while  the  after  ones  have  but  one  row.  These 
tubes  terminate  in  headers  at  top  and  bottom  on  much  the  same 
principle  as  the  water-tube  boiler,  the  upper  or  main  headers  being 
of  considerably  greater  diameter  than  the  lower  ones.    These  headers 


Fig.  29.     Gregoire  Motor  with  Directly  Attached  Radiator 

extend  entirely  across  the  cylinder  heads  and  outboard  for  some 
distance  and  are  connected  with  the  water  jackets  at  the  valves, 
or  hottest  part.  The  lower  headers  are  in  two  parts,  directly  attached 
to  the  lowest  part  of  the  jacket  at  right  angles.  As  the  water  heats  it 
rises  in  the  large,  vertical,  uptake  tubes,  spreads  across  the  upper 
headers  and  drops  through  the  banks  of  small  tubes  which  are  cooled 
by  the  wind,  the  circulation  being  entirely  on  the  thermo-syphon 
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principle.      The  four-cylinder  motor  shown   in   Fig.  30  b  note- 
worthy chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  very  radical  departure  of 


Put.  30.     Poor-Cylinder  Type  with  Gear  Drire  to  Propelle^  Shaft 

incorporating  a  gear  drive  oetween  the  crank  shaft  and  propeller 
connection  as  an  integral  part  of  the  motor  has  been  tried. 


Fie  31      iOO-Horw-PowOT  SixtMB-Cyliiulcr 

V-Type.  AntnineUe.  From  the  four-<\  miuut  to  tm-  iigut- 
cyliiKltT  V-tyjH'  motor  is  a  logictil  step  in  the  pn>l)lem  of  weight 
siving  as  this  type  permits  of  the  use  oS.  the  same  form  of  cnmk  shaft 
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of  scarcely  greater  diameter,  each  opposite  pair  of  cylinders  having 
the  big  ends  of  its  connecting  rods  attached  to  a  common  crank  pin. 
The  Antoinette  is  the  most  prominent  instance  of  this,  a  sixteen- 
cylindei  motor  of  this  class  rated  at  100  horse-power  being  shown  in 
Fig.  31.  One  or  two  of  these  have  been  employed  in  the  Antoinette 
racing  monoplanes,  but  the  eight-cylinder  engine  shown  by  Fig.  32, 
is  more  commonly  employed.  This  is  rated  at  55  horse-power  and 
is  a  later  model  than  the  sixteen-cylinder  motor  shown,  having  the 
cylinder  heads  and  valve  seats  made  in  one  piece  from  light  steel 
drop  forgings,  instead  of  being  cast  separately  as  heretofore.    The 


Fig.  32.     Eight-Cylinder  Antoinette  Motor 

cylinders  are  machined  inside  and  outside  and  the  valves  are  placed 
one  above  the  other  in  chambers,  the  inlet  valves  being  automatic, 
individual  plunger  pumps  being  employed  to  inject  the  fuel  directly 
into  the  valve  opening.  These  pumps  are  operated  by  variable 
throw  eccentrics,  the  travel  of  which  may  be  adjusted  by  means  of 
the  hand  wheel  back  of  the  motor  which  is  within  reach  of  the 
aviator.  This  controls  the  amount  of  power  developed  by  adding 
or  decreasing  the  amount  of  gasoline  in  the  mixture,  instead  of 
throttling  the  latter  as  is  ordinarily  done.  The  water  jackets  are  of 
pure  copper  and  are  deposited  directly  in  place  on  the  cylinders  by 
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an  electrolytic  or  plating  process.  There  are  thus  no  joints  whatever 
and  the  jackets  are  very  light  and  strong,  the  method  of  attaching 
them  to  the  cylinders  l>eing  patented. 

The  water  pump  is  placed  at  the  rear  end  of  the  crank  shaft  in 
a  special  casing,  a  pulley  on  an  extension  of  the  pump  shaft  carrjing 
a  Ix'lt  which  drives  a  smaller  water  pump  placed  at  the  lx)ttom  of  the 
panel  of  condenser  tubes  wlii<  li  form  part  of  fin-  triangular  forward 
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part  of  the  Ixxly  of  the  Antoinette  monoplane.  These  tubes  are 
than  one-half  inch  in  diameter  and  are  extremely  light  and  flexible, 
their  wrijrht  forming  four-fifths  of  the  complete  weight  of  the  COD- 
\hile  the  headers  connecting  the  tubes  constitute  the 
n  iiiuiiidcr.  Horizontally  mounted  back  of  the  motor  is  a  cylindricai 
tank  employed  to  separate  the  steam  and  water  coming  from  the 
jackets.  At  the  top  of  this  tank  is  a  pi{M?  leading  to  the  coodeoatr, 
to  carry  off  the  steam  collecting  in  the  upi)er  fwirt  of  the  tank.  Upon 
bi'iiig  rrtransformed  into  water,  it  is  returned  to  the  tank  by  the 
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smaller  pump  mentioned.  This  arrangement  makes  it  possible  to 
cool  the  55-horse-power  motor  shown  when  running  constantly 
under  full  load,  with  but  three  gallons  of  water.  The  motor  con- 
verts one-fourth  gallon  of  water  into,  steam  per  minute,  the  con- 


Fig.  34.     Renault  Air-Cooled  Eight-Cylinder  Motor.     Fan  Housing  Removed 

denser  having  ample  radiating  surface  to  take  care  of  this.  As 
mounted  along  the  body  of  the  monoplane,  this  condenser  does  not 
add  perceptibly  to  the  head  resistance.  Owing  to  the  flexibility  of 
the  tubes,  it  could  be  mounted  on  the  aeroplane  surfaces  if  desired, 
though  the  location  already  adopted  is  preferable  for  many  reasons. 
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Fiat.     Fig.   33   shows    the    Fiat    eight-cjiinder,    V-tj-pe,    air- 

oled  motor,  in  which  the  valve  chambers  are  placed  horizontally 

despite  the  45-degree  angle  of  the  cylinders.     All  the  valves  are 

mechanically  operated  from  a  single  cam  shaft  through  adjustable 

rods  and  levers.    A  separate  high-tension  magneto  is  employed  for 

riiting  each  group  of  four  cylinders,  the  two  magnetos  being  placed 

1  either  side  of  the  crank  case  at  the  rear  and  at  an  angle  of  45 


Fis.  35.     Renault  Air-CooM  Motor  »iUi  tuu  U«/u«iiitf  iu  I'imtm 

Phey  are  driven  by  external  timing  gears  but  are  protected 
iruin  iM  low  by  the  sheet  aluminum  pan  shown,  the  latter  forming 
one-half  of  tlie  complete  housing  of  the  motor,  the  upper  part  hav- 
ing been  removed  to  expose  its  details.    A  single  carbureter  placed 
'  tween  the  cylinders  supplies  tliem  all  with  fuel.    The  normal  r.  p.  m. 
ite  is  very  high — 1,7()()  to  2,()(X)  r.  p.  m.,  at  which  tlie  motor  develops 
)  to  M)  horse-power,  its  maximum  Inking  ">()  horse-power.    The  cylin- 
<l«'r  dimensions  are  4.3-inch  bore  by  4.1-inch  stroke. 
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Renault.  Though  of  smaller  dimensions,  3.5-inch  bore  by  4.7- 
inch  stroke,  the  Renault  air-cooled  motor  of  this  type,  shown  in 
Fig.  34,  is  rated  at  45  to  55  horse-power  with  1,500  to  1,800  r.  p.  m., 
the  former  being  its  normal  speed.  In  this  view  it  is  shown  with 
the  air-cooling  apparatus  removed.  All  valves  are  mechanically 
operated  from  a  single  cam  shaft,  the  exhaust  being  placed  directly 
over  the  inlet  valves,  the  inlet  manifold  being  so  arranged  as  to 
obtain  the  maximum  heating  effect  from  the  cylinders.     An  auto- 


Fig.  36.     Pipe  Air-Jacketed  V-Typc  Motor 

mobile  type,  automatic  carbureter,  entirely  of  aluminum,  vaporizes 
the  fuel,  and  a  high-tension  magneto  is  employed  to  fire  the  charge. 
As  will  be  noted,  this  carbureter  is  mounted  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  center  of  the  inlet  manifold.  Oil  is  carried  in  a  large  tank  beneath 
the  crank  case  to  which  it  is  raised  by  a  pump  driven  through  bevel 
gearings.  The  motor  is  designed  so  that  the  propeller  of  the  aeroplane 
may  be  mounted  either  on  the  crank  shaft  or  on  the  cam  shaft,  the 
turning  speed  being  reduced  to  one-half  that  of  the  normal  r.  p.  m. 
rate  of  the  motor,  in  the  latter  case,  or  750  r.  p.  m.  This  motor  has 
developed  as  high  as  58  horse-power  on  a  dynamometer  test.     To 
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<  >ol  it  a  centrifugal  fan  of  large  diameter  is  mounted  in  a  housing  at 
one  end,  as  shown  by  Fig.  .'i.j.  Tlie  cohl  air  from  tlie  jHTiphery  of  this 
fan  is  led  between  the  eyUnders  by  means  of  the  extended  housing 
shown,  finding  an  outlet  at  the  side  between  the  cooling  flanges  on 
the  cylinders.  Complete  with  magneto,  carbureter,  and  air-cooling 
ecjuipment,  it  weighs  374  pounds,  or  G|  pounds  per  horse-power.  It 
u  us  with  one  of  these  motors  that  Tabuteau  won  the  Michelin  prize 
of  siiOjOOO  in  1910  by  flying  for  more  than  eight  hours  without  a 
sto]),  covering  close  to  4(K)  miles. 
Pi])e.    Another  motor  of  the 

line  type  which  is  air  cooled  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  Renault 
is  the  Pipe,  of  Belgian  manufac- 
ture, illustrated  1)V  Fig.  'M).     The 
linders    are     Hhi     millimeters 

luare,  i.  e.,  3.9  inches  bore  and 

I  roke.  The  crank  shaft  is  mount- 
t(l  on  three  large  ball  bearings 
\\  ith  a  ball  thrust  bearing  at  one 
end,  the  cam  shaft  also  being 
similarly  mounted,  with  the  ex- 

'  ption  of  the  provision  against 
thrust.     One  of  the  chief  featun 
of    this  motor,  apart   from  tli< 
'  'Xjling,  is  the  combined  inlet  and 

\haust  valve,  on  the  same  prin- 
<  iple  as  the  Pelterie  (French)  and 
the  Franklin  (Ameriam)  motors.  It  consists  of  a  sliding  sleeve,  bell 
mouthed  at  its  lower  end  to  form  the  exhaust  valve,  and  the  seat  for 
the  inlet  valve  as  well.  This  is  illustrated  in  section  by  Fig.  37.  The 
inlet  valve  G  is  concentric  with  the  sleeve  S,  its  stem  R  passing  through 
the  hollow  stem  of  S,  and  it  seats  upon  it  at  //.  The  seat  for  S  in 
the  cylinder  head  is  at  J.  The  two  valves  thus  formed  are  provided 
u  ith  suitable  retaining  springs  and  are  oi)eratetl  by  the  levers  00' 
:iii(i   /*/*'.     P  is  forked  to  surround  li  and  bear  U|X)n  tlie  cap  V 

iirmounting  S.  S  forms  a  piston  and  is  provided  with  two  piston 
rings  just  below  the  inlet  ports  I) I),  to  prevent  the  e.xhaust  gases 
from  leaking  into  the  inlet  pi|>e   when   lK>ing  exiK'lletl   through  the 


FtK.  37.     Combinnl  Inlot  and  ExluuHt 
Valve  uf  I'ipe  Motor 
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exhaust  ports  EE.  When  G  is  opened  by  the  rocker  arm  0,  gas 
is  drawn  from  the  carbureter  through  DD  and  down  through  the 
hollow  sleeve  S.  At  the  end  of  the  working  stroke,  the  sleeve  S  is 
moved  downward  from  its  seat  at  J  by  the  forked  rocker  arm  P,  the 
exhaust  gases  then  being  expelled  through  the  ports  EE.  The 
passage  of  the  cool  gases  through  the  center  of  S  prevents  both  the 
inlet  and  exhaust  valves  from  warping  due  to  the  heat  and  is  thus 
of  great  advantage  on  an  air-cooled  motor.  Two  blowers  of  special 
form,  one  at  each  end  of  the  crank  shaft,  force  a  large  volume  of  air 
through  the  aluminum  jackets  and  over  the  cooling  flanges  of  the  cyl- 


;,-?,•  ^ 


Fig.  38.     Bruhot  Eight-Cylinder  Water-Cooled  Motor 

inders  similar  to  the  American  Frayer-Miller  engine.  The  Pipe  motor 
complete  weighs  288.8  pounds,  or  about  5f  pounds  per  horse-power. 

Water=Cooled  Types.  Examples  of  water-cooled,  eight-cylin- 
der, V-type  motors  are  illustrated  in  the  Bruhot  (French),  Fig.  38, 
and  the  Wolseley  (English),  Fig.  39,  two  of  the  latter  of  200  horse- 
power each  being  used  on  the  ill-fated  British  airship  Mayfly. 

Fan  and  Star  Types.  Anzani.  It  will  be  noted  that  few,  if 
any,  of  the  four-cylinder  or  eight-cylinder  motors  just  described, 
whether  air-  or  water-cooled,  weigh  less  than  5  pounds  per  horse- 
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power,  while  most  of  them  exceed  this.  To  considerably  reduce  this 
figure,  the  fan  or  star  arrangement  of  the  cylinders  has  l)een  res<jrte<J 
to.     In  its  simplest  form  tliis  is  shown  by  the  Anzani  tw(»-<y Under, 


Flit.  99.     Wolnrlry  Eirht-Cylindcr  Watcr-Coolwl  Avisttoo  Motor 

;iiiMiM»lr<l  iiiuinr,  1' ij;.    to.     In  nalit\ ,  this  is  nothing  m«)re  or    less 

than  a  s*'ction  of  tlu*  usual  eight-<-ylindiT  V-ty|H\     ('cK)ling  is  by 

means  of  sheet-metal.  jH*rfonite«l  flanges  pressocl  on  the  cylinders, 

M.  A.  li.    A  closer  approach  to  the  fan  formation  is  seen  in  the 


897 


Fig.  40.     Anzani  Two-Cylinder  V-Type  Motor 


Fig.  41.     M.  A.  B.  (Italian)  Four-Cylinder  Motor 
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M.  A.  B.  (Italian)  four-cylinder  motor,  Fig.  41.     In  this  case,  as 
in  those  following,  the  flanges  are  cast  integral  with  the  cylinders. 

Farcot.  A  further  extension  of  the  same  principle  is  shown  in 
the  Farcot  (French),  Fig.  42,  this  having  six  air-cooled  cylinders. 
The  same  makers  also  manufacture  a  motor  in  which  the  cylinders 
are  mounted  radially  around  a  circular  crank  case,  the  latter  with 
its  cylinders  lying  horizontally,  the  crank  shaft  running  vertically. 
On  its  upper  end  it  carries  a  seven-bladed  horizontal  fan  to  cool 
them. 


Fix   42      Farcot  F«a  Type  Air-CooM  Motor 

This  arrangement  of  cylinders  grouped  symmetrically  around 
a  central  crank  case  is  not  new,  Forest  having  employeil  it  in  1SS8, 
and  Munley  in  19()()  for  aeronautic  motors,  the  former  building  a 
50-horse-power,  eight-cylinder  motor  of  this  type  with  the  then 
light  weight  of  1 1  i>ounds  to  the  hors(»-[x>wer.  Manley  pnnluce*!  a 
r)2-horse-power,  five-cylinder  motor  with  a  weight  of  hut  2.4  |)ounds 
per  horse-iK)wer,  or  125  pounds  total  weight.  It  developed  full 
puwrr  for  ten  hours  under  constant  loml  and  was  subsequently 
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employed  by  Professor  Langley  in  his  full-sized  aerodrome.  The 
number  of  cylinders  and  their  arrangement  in  a  motor  of  this  type 
have  much  to  do  with  the  balance,  regularity  of  cycle,  lack  of  vibra- 
tion, and  smoothness  of  running.  A  four-cylinder  motor  of  this  type 
is  nearly  in  perfect  balance  so  far  as  centrifugal  force  is  concerned, 
a  suitable  counterweight  making  up  for  any  deficiency.  With  two 
sets  of  four  cylinders  working  on  two  cranks  at  180  degrees,  the 
balance  is  better  still — the  more  so  the  nearer  together  the  planes 


Fig.  43.     Cross-Section  of  Farcot  50-Horse-Power  Air-Cooled  Motor 

of  the  two  sets  of  cylinders.  The  relative  positions  of  the  pistons, 
connecting  rods,  and  cranks  in  an  eight-cylinder  Farcot  motor  of  this 
type  is  shown  in  section,  Fig.  43. 

Each  group  of  four  cylinders  is  necessarily  in  a  different  plane 
to  permit  of  attaching  the  different  connecting  rods  to  the  two 
cranks,  but  by  offsetting  the  rods,  the  distance  between  the  planes 
of  the  two  groups  has  been  reduced  to  one  inch.    The  cranks  are  at 
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18()  decrees  and  alternate  cylinders  are  in  different  planes.    As  the 
crank  shaft  is  vertical,  u  horizontal  shaft  driven  through  bevel  gears 


IJ 


Farcot  Combined  Valvea,  Inlet  and  Exhaust  Positiona 


at  a  lower  sjKt'd  is  provided  for  attaching  the  propeller.     A  com- 
bined exhaust  and  inlet  valve  similar  to  tliat  of  the  PijK'  is  employed. 


Fie.  45.     i: 


1      tVlterie)  FI»«-C>1 


I'i^'.  1 1.     Lubrication  is  by  means  of  a  gear  pump  forcing  oil  thnmgh 
the  hollow  crank  shaft  and  the  perforations  in  the  latter  leading  up 
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through  the  connecting  rods.  Two  small,  high-tension  magnetos,  one 
set  a  quarter  turn  behind  the  other,  provide  ignition.  The  Farcot 
eight-cylinder,  horizontal,  circular  motor  is  made  in  three  sizes,  30, 
50,  and  100  horse-power,  the  weight  being  but  2.2  pounds  per  horse- 


Fig.  46.     Gobron-Brill6  Eight-Cylinder  X-Type  Motor 


power.  Both  magnetos  weigh  only  15  pounds,  whereas  the  ordinary 
high-tension  magneto  alone  weighs  25  to  30  pounds.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  50-horse-power  Farcot  motor  may  be  made  to  develop  as 
high  as  70  horse-power  for  a  short  period. 
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Clement.  The  new  Clement  aeronautic  motor  resembles  the 
Farcot  in  general  arrangement,  hut  differs  considerably  in  detail. 
It  has  seven  \vater-ctK>led  cylinders,  all  in  the  same  plane,  the  con- 
necting nxls  of  which  are  attached  to  a  single  crank.  A  double 
counten^eight,  acting  as  a  flywheel,  gives  almost  perfect  balance. 
The  normal  r.  p.  m.  rate  of  the  motor  is  1 ,2(X),  but  the  propeller  is 
driven  at  8(K)  r.  p.  m.  by  means  of  a  second  horizontal  shaft  operated 
through  bevel  gearing,  as  in  the  Farcot.  The  cylinders  are  of  spe- 
ciallv  heat-treated  steel,  while  the  heads  are  cast  steel,  screw  threaded 


Ftff.  47.     Side  and  Edse-On  Sr< 


"bron-Brill^  Motor 


and  turned  onto  the  cylinders,  after  which  they  are  solidly  welded 
in  place,  thus  eliminating  many  small  fastenings.  The  valves  are 
in  the  heads  and  are  held  on  their  seats  by  small  flat  springs,  the 
rocker  arms  having  the  usual  helical  springs.  The  pistons  are  of 
pn'ssed  steel,  with  convex  heads,  giving  a  combustion  chamber  whoae 
irciicral  shai>e  is  ellipsoidal.  The  valves  are  ojx*rate<l  by  a  sin^e 
revolving  in  the  same  direction  as  the  crank  shaft  and  at  but 
DiiiH'ighth  its  sihhhI  thnnigh  gearing.  There  are  four  high  ix>ints 
and  four  depressions  in  this  large  cam,  corresjwnding,  respectively, 
to  the  opening  of  the  exhaust  and  inlet  valves,  the  slow  speed  putting 
very  little  wear  on  the  valve-operating  mechanism,  while  the 
occurrence  of  the  impulses  regularly,  two-sevenths  of  a  revolution 
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apart,  gives  very  smooth  running.  There  are  three  principal  con- 
necting rods,  to  which  the  other  four  are  attached.  These  three  prin- 
cipal rods  are  carried  upon  two  sets  of  balls,  one  upon  the-  inner  two 
rings  and  the  third  on  the  intermediate  pair.  The  crank  pin  is 
removable  to  permit  of  slipping  into  place  the  sleeve  to  which  the 
connecting  rods  are  attached.  This  sleeve  carries  the  two  counter- 
weights. The  high-tension  magneto  for  ignition  is  driven  directly 
from  the  crank  shaft  while  a  separate  distributor  runs  at  half  its 

speed.  The  carbureter  is 
located  beside  the  crank  case 
and  connects  by  a  short  pipe 
to  a  common  chamber  in 
which  all  the  inlet  pipes  ter- 
minate. 

The  water-circulating 
pump  is  placed  about  the 
crank  shaft  and  forces  the 
water  directly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  copper  water  jackets, 
which  are  soldered  and 
clamped  in  place.  The  radi- 
ator of  32j  square  feet  of 
radiating  surface  weighs  but 
26§  pounds  with  its  tank  of 
water.  The  cylinder  bore  is 
4.3  and  the  stroke  4.5  inches, 
the  motor  developing  50 
horse-power  at  1,200  r.  p.  m. 
The  diameter  of  the  motor 
overall  is  3  feet  and  its  total 
weight  in  working  order  is  only  154.3  pounds,  or  3.8  pounds  per 
horse-power.  In  general  design  and  arrangement  it  resembles 
the  Manley  motor  of  1900  built  for  Langley's  aeroplane.  The 
first  of  these  Clement  motors  is  mounted  on  the  Clement  mono- 
plane. 

Pfilterie.  The  Pelterie  (R.  E.  P.)  is  a  representative  fan  type 
which  attracted  considerable  attention  by  reason  of  its  ingenious 
design  when  first  placed  on  the  market.    It  is  built  in  five-,  seven-. 


Fig.  48.   Gnome  Seven-Cylinder  Revolving  Motor 
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and  ten-cylinder  models,  one  of  the  first  being  shown  by  Fig.  45. 
They  are  of  2'),  'My,  and  50  horse-i>ower,  resi)ectively,  the  25-horse- 
povver  m(Kiel  l)eing  the  one  illustrated.  The  cylinders  are  of  the 
same  size  in  all  and  are  very  small,  2.8-inch  bore  by  3.7-inch  stroke. 


Wig.  40.     Detailed  Side  View  of  Seren^Vltader  QaooM  Motor 

In  the  five-cylinder  type,  all  the  cylinders  are  in  the  same  plane, 
while  in  the  seven-cylinder,  they  are  staggered,  all  the  connecting 
nnls  Ih'Iii^  attachcil  to  a  common  crank  pin  by  offsetting.  The  ten- 
cylinder  motor  is  really  two  fives  placed  side  by  side  and  ver>'  close 
together.  Combined  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  of  the  form  already 
des<TilK'<l  are  employwl.  Two  carbureters  are  employed  on  the  tcn- 
cyliiuliT  motor,  with  a  double  mapneto. 
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Qobron=Brine  X=Form.  One  of  the  most  radical  departures 
from  current  practice  is  found  in  the  Gobron-Brille,  Fig.  46,  which 
has  eight  cyHnders  arranged  in  X-form,  each  cyHnder  having  two 
pistons.  The  explosion  takes  place  between  the  pistons  which  are 
thus  driven  apart,  the  connecting  rods  of  the  inner  pistons  being 


Fig.  50.     End  View  of  Seven-Cylinder  Gnome  Motor,  Giving  Dimensions 

attached  directly  to  the  two-throw  crank  shaft  in  the  usual  manner, 
while  the  upper  pistons  transmit  their  power  to  the  same  cranks 
through  long  connecting  rods  passing  outside  of  the  lower  pistons, 
but  encased  in  a  housing,  so  that  the  exhaust-valve-operating  mechan- 
ism is  the  only  moving  part  in  view.  The  action  of  this  is  illustrated 
by  Fig.  47.      Above  the  exhaust  valves  of  each  group  is  placed  a 
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double  rocker  arm,  which,  at  each  turn  of  the  shaft,  opens  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  valves.  To  obtain  the  movement,  each  of  the 
rocker  arms  e  is  fastened  to  a  shaft  a  which  is  given  a  reciprcK-ating 
movement  by  the  lever  /,  attached  to  its  other  ^d.  On  the  end  of  i 
is  a  shoe  or  follower,  running  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  grooves 


Fir.  61.     Side  View  of  FoortiMifCyliader  Onome  Motor 


in  the  double  cam  c,  keyed  in  the  crank  shaft.  The  two  grooves 
(TOSS  at  a  certain  iM)int.  thus  switching  the  shtx*  from  one  to  the 
other  alternately.  The  inlet  valves  are  all  automatic,  and  are  fed 
frutii  ;i  -ingle  carbureter,  the  inlet  piping  Iwing  so  arrange<i  that  the 
•  oiiiM  taken  by  the  gas  from  the  carbureter  to  every  one  of  the 
cyliiiUrrs  is  the  same.     Ignition  is  provided  by  two  magnetos  driv- 
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ing  through  worm  gearing  and  a  shaft  at  right  angles  to  the  crank 
shaft,  the  magnetos  revolving  in  opposite  directions.  A  gear  pump 
forces  oil  to  all  moving  parts  inside  the  crank  case,  while  a  centrif- 
ugal pump  circulates  the  water,  of  which  but  four  gallons  are  neces- 
sary. It  generates  75  horse-power  on  a  total  weight  of  330  pounds, 
or  1  horse-power  for  every  4.4  pounds,  making  it  one  of  the  lightest 


Fig.  52.     End  View  of  Fourteen-Cylinder  Gnome  Motor,  Giving  Dimensions 

water-cooled  motors.  Automobiles  of  the  same  make  have  been 
equipped  with  motors  operating  on  this  principle,  for  several  years. 
Gnome  Revolving=CyHnder  Type.  While  the  revolving-cylin- 
der motor  has  been  known  for  a  number  of  years — the  Adams-Far- 
well  (American)  being  one  of  the  first  successful  motors  of  this  type 
did  not  come  into  great  prominence  until  1910,  and  this  mainly 
through  the  performance  of  the  Gnome  motor  on  the  numerous 
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French  machines  competing  at  the  International  Meet  (October, 
1910).  The  Gnome  motor  is  built  in  5()-  and  10()-horse-power 
models,  the  former  of  seven,  shown  in  Figs.  48,  49,  and  50,  and 
the  latter  of  fourteen  cylinders — really  two  seven-cylinder  motors. 
Figs.  51  and  52.  The  weight  of  the  100-horse-power  model  com- 
plete is  220  pounds,  or  2.2  pounds  per  horse-power,  which  appears 
to  be  the  minimum  reached  in  a  practical  unit.  The  material  and 
machine  work  throughout  are  of  the  very  finest,  the  motor  revolving 
in  practically  perfect  balance.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  the 
seven-cylinder  motor  exix'nds  at  least  7  horse-power  in  overcoming 
the  resistance  of  the  air  due  to  its  revolution,  the  cylinders  having 
air-cooling  flanges  which  taper  broadly  near  the  heads,  thus  present- 
ing considerable  surface.  The  cylinders  are  mounted  symmetrically 
about  a  drum-shajx'd  crank  case,  as  in  the  Clement,  and  have  large 
exhaust  valves  placed  in  the  heads  and  operated  by  rocker  arms. 
The  inlet  valves  are  placed  in  the  heads  of  the  pistons  and  are  auto- 
matic so  that  centrifugal  force  is  taken  advantage  of  to  draw  in  the 
fuel  as  well  as  to  expel  the  burnt  gases  through  the  exhaust  valves. 
Both  valves  are  counter- weigh  ted  to  neutralize  this  force.  The  bore 
is  alK)Ut  4.4  inches  and  the  stroke  4.8  inches,  all  seven  connecting 
rods  l)eing  attached  to  a  common  crank  pin,  or  to  a  two-throw  crank 
pin  in  the  fourteen-cylinder  type,  i.  e.,  one  rod  acts  on  the  pin  ami 
the  others  are  articulated  to  it.  Fuel  is  admitted  to  the  crank  case 
through  tlie  hollow  crank  shaft  to  one  end  of  which  the  carbureter 
is  directly  attached,  while  lubricating  oil  is  injected  in  the  same 
manner  by  means  of  a  two-cylinder  reciprocating  pump,  with  two 
distributors. 

An  improved  model  of  the  seven-cylinder  Gnome  was  brought 
out  during  1911.  This  is  rated  at  70  horse-power  and  the  first  of 
this  t\i)e  completed  was  brought  to  the  United  States  by  Elarle 
0\ington  on  his  new  Bleriot  monoplane  with  the  "inverse  cur\'e" 
form  of  tail.  It  requires  a  skilled  mechanic,  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  Gnome  construction,  to  dismount  the  50-horse-power  model, 
but  in  the  new  70-horse-power  mcxlel  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove 
a  few  nuts  to  take  off  the  frtjnt  half  of  the  crank  case,  leaving  the 
cylinders  readily  detachable,  while  the  metluMl  of  clamping  them 
has  also  l)een  made  much  more  secure.  The  receptacles  into  which 
the  spark  plugs  are  screwed  are    internally  threaded  steel  tubes 
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welded  into  the  side  of  the  cyHnder  by  a  secret  process,  while  the 
automatic  inlet  valves,  balanced  by  counterweights  to  offset  the 
action  of  centrifugal  force,  are  made  so  that  they  can  be  withdrawn 
through  the  cylinder  heads,  making  it  unnecessary  to  take  down  the 
engine  for  this  purpose.  It  was  with  one  of  the  new  70'horse-power 
Gnome  motors  that  Weyman  won  the  1911  Gordon-Bennett  in  a 
Nieuport  monoplane. 

As  the  motor  revolves  at  1,300  r.  p.  m.  normally,  the  centrifugal 
force  is  terrific  and  the  oil  is  practically  pumped  right  through  the 
motor — or,  in  other  words,  pumped  in  and  thrown  out.  Castor 
oil  is  employed  for  the  purpose  and  the  consumption  is  very  great — 
at  least  half  a  gallon  of  lubricant  being  necessary  for  every  gallon 
of  gasoline  used.  The  consumption  of  fuel  is  also  very  high — 300 
grammes  per  horse-power  hour — about  10.6  ounces  of  gasoline,  or 
about  44.1  pounds  per  hour  for  the  50-horse-power  motor  and  close 
to  90  pounds  per  hour  for  the  100-horse-power  motor,  which,  with 
lubricant,  would  make  100  pounds  of  gasoline  and  oil  to  run  the  larger 
motor  one  hour.  This  extravagant  consumption  of  fuel  and  oil, 
particularly  such  high-priced  lubricant  as  castor  oil,  is  the  chief 
drawback  of  the  revolving-cylinder  motor,  and  the  latter  will 
undoubtedly  have  to  be  improved  in  this  respect  if  it  is  to  main- 
tain its  lead. 

More  than  500  Gnome  revolving  motors  have  been  built  and 
it  has  to  its  credit  almost  every  world's  record  for  1910  except  that 
of  altitude  (Wright),  and  including  such  events  as  the  Gordon- 
Bennett  Cup,  London  to  Manchester,  Paris-London,  Crossing  the 
Alps,  Statue  of  Liberty,  Circuit  de  L'Est,  and  other  important  speed, 
as  well  as  altitude,  and  endurance  flights,  more  than  $500,000 
in  prize  money  having  been  won  during  1910  alone  in  machines 
equipped  with  Gnome  motors. 
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Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  theory  and  design  of  the 
screw  propeller  as  applied  to  marine  practice,  yet  after  so  many 
years  of  actual  use  there  are  still  many  things  that  remain  to  be 
definitely  settled.  A  change  in  the  condition  of  operations  renders 
[)revious  data  of  little  value,  as  in  the  case  of  the  adoption  of  the 
liigh-si)eetl  turbine  for  marine  propulsion,  the  "Mauretania"  having 
been  ecjuipiKHl  with  no  fewer  than  three  different  sets  of  screws  since 
she  was  first  put  in  service.  It  is,  accordingly,  not  to  be  greatly 
wondere<l  at  that  there  should  Ix?  a  conflict  of  opinion  when'  the 
aerial  profK-Uer  is  concerned.  Obviously,  the  propeller  is  no  less 
important  an  essential  than  the  planes  themselves,  for  support  in 
an  aeroplane  is  entirely  dependent  upon  speed.  To  obtain  speeti, 
thrust  is  necessary,  and  it  is  the  function  of  the  propeller  to  produce 
it.  How  this  may  \)c  done  most  efficiently  is  the  object  of  an  endless 
amount  of  research  that  is  being  carried  on  at  the  present  time. 
The  purpose  of  the  present  subject  is  to  reflect  current  practice — 
to  give  as  far  as  jxissible  the  data  upon  which  the  designs  of  the  most 

uccessful  propellers  are  based,  to  show  how  the  pro|)ellers  themselves 

ire  made,  and  why  they  are  so  made,  as  drawn  from  actual  experience 
rather  than  from  purely  theoretical  ideas. 

In  \iew  of  the  imjH'rfect  enginwring  knowledge  extant  on  the 

ubject  at  this  late  day,  it  appears  rather  marvelous  that  the  scientist- 
philosopher  Ix'onardo  da  Vinci  should  have  proposed  the  use  of  the 
j)rojK'ller  in  one  of  the  aerial  navigation  sc-hemes  which  came  up  in 
his  day — more  than  four  hundred  years  ago.  Of  course,  the  pro- 
|H'ller  as  it  exists  tcxlay  was  not  known  then,  but  the  screw  principle 
ujMHi  which  it  is  base<l  is  centuries  old.  In  fact.  General  Meusnier's 
coiKvption  of  the  turning  oars  in  his  plan  for  a  dirigible  balloon 
anteflates  the  actual  u.se  of  the  propeller  for  marine  ser\-ice  by  many 

ears,  and  was  likewise  a  strikingly  appmximate  anticipation  of  the 
aerial  pn)iK'ller  of  the  present  day. 

Factors  in  Propeller  Action.  Pitch.  Before  taking  up  the 
design  or  con.struction,  the  essential  features  of  a  propeller  should  be 

C»niri0k4,  I8li,  bg  Awuritmm  ScAM  af  C«rm|M«4met. 
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Fig.  1. 


Diagram  Showing  Pitch 
of  a  Propeller 
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considered  in  order  that  the  technical  terms  referring  to  them  may  be 
intelligible.  As  its  name  indicates  the  screw  propeller  is  based  upon 
the  principle  of  the  screw  thread.    Pitch  in  a  propeller  is  exactly  the 

same  thing  as  the  pitch  of  a  screw 
thread,  in  other  words,  the  distance 
traversed  by  the  thread  along  the  screw 
in  one  complete  revolution.  When  a  nut 
is  turned  on  or  off  a  bolt,  it  moves  a 
certain  distance  along  the  bolt  for  each 
turn,  and  this  distance  is  its  pitch.  It 
can  not  move  more  or  less  because  its 
movement  is  confined  to  the  thread.  But 
with  reference  to  a  propeller,  Fig.  1,  this 
distance  is  a  purely  theoretical  measure- 
ment, as  the  substance  upon  which  it  acts 
is  yielding,  whether  air  or  water.  How- 
ever, as  the  laws  relating  to  fluids  are,  for 
the  most  part,  applicable  to  all  fluids,  whether  liquid  or  gaseous, 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  marine 
engineering,  to  discover  the  best  means  for  designing  propellers  for 
the  aeroplane. 

Slip.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  propeller  in  water  does  not  practically 
advance  the  distance,  or  propel 
the  vessel  to  which  it  is  attached, 
the  distance  represented  by  its 
pitch.  The  difference  between 
this  and  the  actual  result  ob- 
tained is  designated  by  the  term 
"slip."  (See  Fig.  2.)  As  slip  repre- 
sents lost  energy  and  a  propeller 
with  a  high  percentage  of  slip 
would  be  very  inefficient,  it  would 
appear  to  be  desirable  to  reduce 
this  factor  to  the  minimum. 
However,  this  is  not  the  case. 
If  there  were  no  slip,  there  could  be  no  reaction  on  the  volume  of 
air  or  water  being  driven  backward  by  the  propeller,  and  there 
would  consequently  be  no  thrust,  so  that  if  the  slip  be  reduced  too 


Diagram  Showing  Correction  for  S  ip 
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• 
far,  the  propeller  would  again  be  inefficient.  At  any  rate,  such  is 
the  conclusion  drawn  frfjm  marine  practice,  where  it  b  customary 
to  regard  a  slip  of  10  to  20  per  cent,  i.  e.,  an  efficiency  of  80  to  90 
jKT  cent,  as  being  representative  of  the  most  economical  results 
obtainable.  In  the  case  of  the  aerial  prop)eller,  slip  up  to  25  per 
cent  is  consideretl  good,  40  per  cent  bad,  and  about  15  per  cent  the 
most  ea)nomical. 

Aside  from  the  diameter  the  element  on  which  the  friction 
losses  depend  almost  entirely,  is  the  pitch.  Aeroplane  propellers 
fastened  directly  to  the  crank  shaft  of  the  motor  must  of  necessity 
have  a  smaller  pitch,  while  those  driven  by  intermetliate  gearing  or 
chains  and  sprockets  may  be  given  a  large  pitch  when  desired.  The 
motor  must  run  at  a  high  sjx*ed  in  order  to  develop  its  power  without 
excessive  weight,  and  if  a  propeller  of  large  pitch  be  secured  directly 
to  the  shaft,  it  would  ofi'er  so  much  resistance  that  the  motor  would 
not  reach  its  normal  speed.  The  usual  speed  of  aeronautic  motors  is 
around  1 ,2(X)  r.  p.  m.  If  the  aeroplane  makes  a  speed  of  40  miles  an 
hour  the  pitch  of  the  direct-connected  propeller  will  be  from  3^-  to  5 
feet,  while  on  a  machine  like  the  Wright  biplane,  the  propeller  turns 
at  450  r.  p.  m.  and  the  pitch  is  nearer  10  feet. 

The  friction  and  head  resistance  of  the  propeller  blades  passing 
through  the  air  vary  approximately  as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 
If  the  two  propellers  each  had  a  diameter  of  8  feet,  the  mean  velocity 
of  the  blades  of  the  small  pitch  propeller,  through  the  air,  would 
be  about  2.8  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  large  pitch  propeller,  and 
the  loss  of  power  resulting  from  friction  and  head  resistance  would 
\)e  about  eight  times  as  great.  For  this  reason,  it  is  desirable  to  make 
the  pitch  large  and  keep  down  the  revolutions  as  comparetl  w-ith 
speed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pitch  be  made  too  large,  the  air 
is  pushed  around  sidewise  instead  of  being  pushed  to  the  rear,  and 
as  such  motion  of  the  air  does  not  produce  thrust,  excessive  power 
is  lost  in  that  manner.  With  air  projx'llers,  as  with  marine  propellers, 
it  has  Invn  found  that  the  Ix^st  pitch  is  from  1.2  to  1.5  times  the 
diameter.  There  is  also  a  practical  disadvantage  in  making  the  pitch 
t<K)  large,  and  this  is,  that  the  starting  thrust,  Ix'fore  the  aeroplane  has 
got  up  to  siHtfl,  is  considerably  less  than  with  finer  pitch  propellers. 

Thuuti.  Thrust  is  work  done  by  the  proix-ller  in  moving  the 
aeroplani*.  and  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  mass  of  air  acted  on 
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per  second  times  the  slip  velocity  in  feet  per  second.  This  is  dynamic 
thrust.  The  effort  of  the  same  propeller  on  the  column  of  air  in  which 
it  acts  when  standing  still,  is  termed  static  thrust.  An  illustration  of 
the  difference  between  the  two  may  be  drawn  from  the  starting  of 
an  aeroplane  from  the  ground.  While  held  prior  to  running  over 
the  ground,  the  screw  is  exerting  static  thrust.  The  moment  the 
machine  is  released,  it  begins  to  exert  dynamic  thrust  in  that  it  is 
then  forcing  the  aeroplane  ahead.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  amount  of  static  thrust  a  certain  propeller  is  to  exert  affords 
no  definite  measurement  of  what  it  is  capable  of  doing  when  driv- 
ing the  machine  through  the  air,  or  rather  that  its  static  thrust  will 
be  much  greater  than  its  dynamic,  although  Sir  Hiram  Maxim 
states  that,  as  the  result  of  his  experiments,  both  were  found  to  be 
the  same.  The  thrust  of  the  propeller  in  question  was  said  not  to 
vary  whether  it  was  traveling  through  the  air  at  a  velocity  of  40 
miles  an  hour,  or  standing  stationary,  the  r.  p.  m.  rate  of  the  motor 
remaining  constant.  The  explanation  is  that  when  traveling,  the 
propeller  is  constantly  advancing  on  to  undisturbed  air  and  that 
while  the  slip  velocity  is  reduced,  the  undisturbed  air  is  equivalent 
to  acting  upon  a  greater  mass. 

The  factors  affecting  the  thrust  given  by  a  propeller  are:  First, 
the  diameter,  blade  area,  and  pitch  or  blade  angle,  which  may  be 
termed  propeller  characteristics;  second,  the  speed  of  revolution, 
which  is  proportionate  to  the  engine  driving  power;  and  third,  the 
rate  at  which  the  characteristics  of  the  vessel  will  allow  the  propeller 
to  move  through  the  fluid.  The  propeller  which  is  the  most  efficient 
is  naturally  the  one  which  will  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  thrust 
in  proportion  to  the  powder  transmitted  it  by  the  engine,  both  when 
revolving  in  a  fixed  position  on  the  ground  and  when  traveling  through 
the  air.  Each  of  the  factors  mentioned  must  be  provided  for  in  the 
design.  A  propeller  which  is  too  large  or  of  too  great  a  pitch  for  a 
given  motor,  w^ll  effectually  prevent  the  motor  from  developing 
its  normal  power  by  retarding  the  r.  p.  m.  rate.  Propeller  blades 
that  are  not  given  sufficient  area  or  pitch  will  permit  the  engine  to 
race  through  not  imposing  sufficient  load  on  it,  and  if  the  speed 
becomes  greatly  excessive,  the  blades  are  likely  to  burst  or  fly  apart 
through  centrifugal  force.  Should  the  engine  be  too  powerful  for 
the  propeller,  the  blades  may  bend  and  break  under  the  strain. 
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Pikh  Ratio.  Another  characteristic  having  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  result  is  the  piirh  coefficwnt,  or  pitch  ratio,  as  it  is  frequently 
termed.  There  is  a  certain  analogy  iK'tween  the  propeller  and  the 
inain  planes  in  that  both  are  intended  to  drive  through  the  air  easily 
and  at  the  same  time  exert  a  sufficient  hold  on  the  air  either  for  the 
purpose  of  supi)ort,  as  in  the  latter  instance,  or  for  driving,  as  in 
the  former.  Pitch  ratio  is  consequently  analogous  to  aspect  ratio. 
It  is  the  ratio  that  the  pitch  bears  to  the  diameter,  or  length  of  the 
proiK'Iler.  The  pitch  c(x?flficients  of  eighteen  well-known  monoplanes 
and  biplanes  vary  from  0.4  to  0.2,  the  mean  value  Ix'ing  0.02,  which, 
as  it  so  happens,  is  exactly'  that  of  the  Farman  propeller.  The  pitch 
ratio  of  the  Wright  propeller  is  said  to  be  1,  and  its  unusually  high 
efficiency  is  generally  conceded,  though  very  few  builders  have 
apparently  considered  it  expedient  to  adopt  the  means  that  make 
tins  efficiency  possible,  i.e.,  propellers  of  large  pitch  and  diameter 
turning  at  the  very  slow  sfx^xl  of  450  r.  p.  m.  The  propeller  of  the 
Hieriot  XI  has  a  pitch  ratio  of  0.4,  but  it  is  designed  to  run  at 
l,;r)()  r.  p.  m. 

Diameter.     The  diameter  is  affected  by  structural  considera- 
tions, the  placing  of  the  motor  and  other  conditions,  which  restrict 
the  size  of  pro|)eller  that  can  Ix?  employetl  on  a  certain  machine.    Dif- 
ferent experimenters  have  widely-ditTering  standards  in  this  respect, 
as  witness  the  use  of  4-foot  extremely  high-speed  pro|)ellers  on  some 
machines  and  8-foot  slow-speed  profX-'Uers  on  others.     The  disad- 
xantage  of  using  a  very  small  projieller  is  now  genenilly  recognized, 
however,  and  few,  if  any,  of  less  than  (>-foot  diameter  are  employed. 
The  (juestion  of  efficiency  is  so  largely  de|KMident  upon  the  diameter, 
t  hat  we  may  KK)k  for  an  incnajtc  rather  than  a  decreajte  in  the  machines 
f  the  future.    In  fact,  tlie  whole  question  of  the  efficiency  erf  the 
'  bladed  aerial  proi)eller  seems  to  be  one  of  diameter  and  speed, 
>|H'aking  in  general  of  pro|K'rly-<lesignetl  concave  propellers,  a  pro- 
IH'lUr  of  large  size  and  slow  s|)eed  is  always  more  efficient,  all  other 
things  being  ec{ual.     Reduce  the  diameter  and  increase  the  speed 
I  id  the  efficiency  drops  off  ver>'  rapidly — from  as  high  as  ')()  |x>unds 
lirust  jHT  horse-iM)wer  to  as  low  as  0  i>ounds  per  horse-imwo",  tliese 
figures  l)cing  the  result  of  exiH'riments  carriwl  out  especially  to  estab- 
lish the  effect  of  altering  the  relation  of  these  two  essentials  of  design. 
The  falling  off  in  the  eflicieru  y  at   liiu'li   -p. . ;!     i     remarkable,  for 
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while  it  seems  possible  with  the  best  designs  to  obtain  as  high  as 
40  to  50  pounds  thrust  per  horse-power,  the  average  modern  aero- 
plane has  a  screw  of  one-sixth  this  efficiency,  or  about  7  pounds  per 
horse-power. 

Peripheral  Speed.  The  limiting  factor  in  the  propeller  is  its 
peripheral  rather  than  its  rotational  speed,  since  it  is  upon  this  that 
the  centrifugal  stresses,  which  are  by  far  the  most  severe  of  all 
involved,  depend.  The  propellers  of  practically  all  aeroplanes  built 
so  far  run  at  peripheral  speeds  ranging  from  12,000  to  40,000  feet 
per  minute,  with  occasional  instances  of  speeds  as  high  as  50,000 
feet  per  minute,  the  rotational  speeds  being  so  adjusted  to  the  diam- 
eters of  the  propellers  as-  to  produce  little  variation  outside  of  the 
range  given.  At  the  higher  of  the  speeds  mentioned,  nearly  570 
miles  per  hour,  centrifugal  force  is  so  great  as  to  test  to  its  utmost 
the  quality  of  the  finest  structural  material  obtainable. 

That  it  is  better  to  gain  permissible  peripheral  speeds  by  the 
use  of  large  diameter  propellers  at  low-rotational  speeds,  rather 
than  with  small  propellers  at  high-rotational  speeds,  becomes  very 
evident  with  a  little  study.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  portion 
of  a  propeller  surface,  1  foot  long  and  1  foot  wide,  traveling  edgewise 
round  a  30-foot  circumference,  600  times  a  minute,  it  being  assumed 
that  a  peripheral  speed  of  18,000  feet  per  minute  is  the  maximum 
permissible  in  the  case  in  question.  Under  the  conditions  stated, 
the  surface  passes  any  given  point  10  times  per  second — often  enough 
to  produce  a  material  disturbance  of  the  air  worked  against.  Now 
assume  the  circumference  reduced  to  15  feet  by  a  corresponding 
halving  of  the  propeller  diameter,  and  immediately  it  becomes  apparent 
that  a  doubling  of  the  rotational  speed  is  allowed  without  increasing 
the  peripheral  speed. 

But,  under  the  new  conditions,  the  assumed  propeller  surface 
passes  any  given  point  20  times  per  second,  twice  as  often  as  before 
with  a  correspondingly  reduced  assurance  of  finding  undisturbed 
air  to  work  against.  Moreover,  since  the  blade  surface  travels  the 
same  distance  in  the  same  time  in  both  cases,  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity to  reduce  its  area  on  account  of  the  higher  rotational  speed 
in  the  smaller  propeller.  The  result  is  that  the  blade  which  is  of  a 
width  only  sh  the  length  of  its  path  in  the  large  propeller,  is  in  the 
smaller  one  tV  its  length — a  condition  that  operates  directly  against 
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maximum  effectiveness.  Of  course,  it  may  be  urged  that  when  a 
propeller  is  traveling  through  the  air  under  its  normal  condition  of 
()|)eration,  instead  of  revolving  in  a  circle,  as  when  kept  from  advanc- 
ing, the  blades  travel  separate  helical  paths,  wholly  distinct  from 
o;i(  another.  But  these  paths  are,  nevertheless,  closely  adjacent 
and  become  more  so  with  everv-  increase  in  the  number  of  blades 
and  every  decrease  in  the  pitch.  From  these  considerations,  it  will 
be  evident  that  large  diameters  and  a  minimum  number  of  blades 
reduce  the  frequency  of  the  air  disturbance  and  tend  to  eliminate 
interference.  The  largest  propeller  built  thus  far,  to  the  writer's 
knowledge,  was  turned  out  in  the  fall  of  1910  for  a  monster  2,2(X)- 
jHJund  aeroplane  at  that  time  building  in  California.  This  propeller 
measured  14 j  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  corresponding  coarse  pitch, 
as  comparetl  with  the  G-  to  8-foot  propellers  commonly  employed. 
The  air  acted  on  by  the  propeller  is  limited  to  that  which  flows 
through  the  circle  described  by  the  tips  of 
the  blades,  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
di-nk,  Fig.  3.  The  amount  acted  upon, 
therefore,  increases  with  the  diameter, 
and  as  the  thrust  depends  directly  upon 
the  volume  of  air  and  the  velocity  at 
which  it  b  displaced  to  the  rear,  it 
follows  that  the  greater  the  diameter  the 
loss  the  rearward  velocity  need  be  to  ob- 
tain a  given  thnist.    Thus  approximatuly     Fi*.  3.   Dia. 

1  I  Ml  1         1       •        1   .  *^  iv«  Ana  of  Troi 

tlic  same  thrust  will  beobtanied  from  an 
fiKjt  propeller  which  imparts  a  5-mile  velocity  to  the  air,  as  from 

:  l-foot  proiK'Uer  that  imparts  a  20-mile  velocity.     It  is  self-evident 

that  of  the  total  power  develoixxl  by  tlie  motor  only  a  part  b 
I  tually  utilized  in  forcing  the  macliine  ahead  through  tlie  air — the 
'  rnainder  d(x\s  no  useful  work  and  is  lost.  A  considerable  portion 
I  this  lost  energy  is  contained  in  the  air  which  has  been  pushed  to 

the  rear  by  the  proix'ller.  The  amount  of  such  lost  jxiwer  increases 
-  the  square  of  the  velocity  at  wliich  it  is  pushed  astern.    In  the 

i  fiM)t  and  8-foot  propellers  compared  above,  it  is  found  that  when 

«l«veloping  the  same  thrust  at  a  siKvd  of  40  miles  jxt  hour,  the 
mount  of  lost  power  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  one  is  alnjut  tlut^e 

inuea  as  great  as  in  that  of  the  larger  one.    This  is  tlie  underlying 
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reason  why  small  propellers  are  inefficient  when  used  to  develop 
relatively  high  thrust. 

Power  of  Propellers.  To  obtain  thrust  from  a  propeller,  it 
must  waste  some  power,  for  reasons  that  have  already  been  mentioned 
— it  is  essential  to  thrust  some  air  at  least  to  the  rear.  The  smallest 
quantity  that  it  is  necessary  to  waste  can  be  figured  out,  and  this 
added  to  the  useful  power  gives  the  minimum  amount  of  power 
which  would  be  required  with  a  perfect  and  frictionless  propeller. 
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Fig   4. 
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M.nimum  Power  Required  for  8-Foot  Propeller  at  Various 
Thrusts  and  Speeds 


The  curves  in  Fig.  4  show  this  least  power  for  an  8-foot  propeller 
at  different  thrusts  and  at  speeds  of  from  30  to  60  miles  an  hour. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  propeller  can  be  expected  to  reach  the  theo- 
retical limit.  INIany  of  the  best  air  propellers  require  about  25  per 
cent  more  power  than  that  shown  by  the  curves  in  Fig.  4,  and  in 
fact,  the  curves  in  Fig.  5,  which  show  the  power  which  will  be 
needed  for  a  good  type  of  propeller,  have  been  prepared  by  adding 
25  per  cent  to  the  theoretical  power  required  in  each  case.     For 
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example,  from  the  curves  in  Fig.  5,  at  a  speed  of  40  miles,  a  thrust 
of  100  pounds  should  be  obtained  with  14.7  brake  horse-power. 
The  Wright  Brothers  obtain  this  thrust  with  about  15  horse-power, 
which  agrees  practically  with  the  above. 

In  Fig.  4,  the  dotted  Une  shows  the  minimum  power  theoret- 
ically necessary  for  a  4-foot  propeller  at  a  speed  of  00  miles  and  at 


"S5 30r 
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THfrV3T  /N  rOUNDS 


difTerent  thrusts.  At  a  thrust  of  2(X)  pounds,  41  horse-power  b 
necessar>',  while  for  an  8-foot  propeller  only  35  horsc-iH)wer  Is  required. 
Tliat  is,  at  this  si)eed  and  thrust,  the  smaller  pn)peller  requires  20 
per  cent  more  power  tlian  the  larger  one. 

This  (mrticular  compn»mise  <)f  using  a  sniall-ilianieter,  high- 
speetl  screw  to  suit  the  rest  of  the  design  has  a»st  the  present-day 
aen>|)lane  an  enormous  toll.  It  makes  it  necessarj*  to  earry  a  motor 
several  times  more  powerful  and  heavy  than  it  sltould  be,  with  a 
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consequent  increase  in  the  size  of  the  aeroplane  itself  in  order  to 
carry  the  extra  weight.  The  large-diameter,  slow-speed  screws  of 
the  Wright  machines  are  undoubtedly  the  chief  basis  of  the  unusually 
high  efficiency  that  they  show.  Langley  demonstrated  that  1  horse- 
power, properly  applied,  could  carry  200  pounds  at  40  miles  per 
hour.  But  what  machine  approaches  this?  On  the  same  basis,  the 
Wright  machine  should  theoretically  be  able  to  fly  with  a  7-horse- 
power  motor,  2  horse-power  being  allowed  for  overcoming  the  resist- 
ance of  the  non-supporting  surfaces,  such  as  the  struts,  guy  wires, 
and  the  like,  while  5  horse-power  would  be  all  that  is  needed  to  drive 
it  through  the  air  at  its  usual  speed.  But  this  would  entail  propellers 
of  great  diameter,  turning  at  a  slow  speed,  and  they  are  not  com- 
patible with  the  rest  of  the  design.  If  they  were,  it  seems  that  a 
tremendous  saving  could  be  effected;  the  weight  of  the  engine  could 
be  greatly  reduced  and  the  radius  of  action  of  the  machine  increased 
at  least  threefold. 

If  allowance  be  made  for  the  difference  in  the  weights  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  water  and  a  cubic  foot  of  air,  and  the  speed  is  changed  from 
knots  to  miles  per  hour,  the  corresponding  formula  for  air  propellers 
is 

33  a/?' 
d= — ^— 
V 

For  a  thrust  of  100  pounds  and  a  speed  of  40  miles  per  hour, 
the  diameter  would  be 

,    33X\/lOO    „i,    , 

d= ' =8$  feet 

40 

This  agrees  in  practice  with  the  results  obtained  by  the  Wright 
Brothers,  who  use  an  8^-foot  propeller  for  this  thrust  and  speed. 
The  dotted  line  in  Fig.  5  shows  this  relation  for  an  8-foot  pro- 
peller. The  line  crosses  the  power  curve  for  a  speed  of  60  miles  at 
a  thrust  of  210  pounds,  and  that  should  be  the  thrust  of  about  the 
best  efficiency.  At  a  speed  of  40  miles  the  best  efficiency  would  be 
obtained  wath  a  thrust  of  about  95  pounds. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  larger  the  diameter  the  better, 
and  this  would  be  true  but  for  friction  and  head  resistance  of  the  air 
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to  the  propeller  blades.  This  increases  as  the  tliameter  is  increased, 
and  tlie  ix)wer  lost  from  this  cause  soon  Ixjcomes  as  great  or  greater 
than  that  carried  away  by  the  air  in  the  propeller  race  or  wake. 
With  other  conditions  equal  and  developing  the  same  thrust,  an 
8-foot  proiK'ller  will  lose  from  frictional  and  head  resistance  about 
twice  as  much  power  as  a  4-f(x>t  i)ro|)eller.  This  makes  it  apparent 
that  the  relation  between  the  diameter,  speed,  and  thrust  is  an 
important  one.  If  the  diameter  is  small,  there  is  excessive  loss  of 
power  in  the  proi)eller  race,  while  if  too  large,  the  frictional  losses 
are  very  high,  so  that  a  compromise  is  necessary.  In  water  it  has 
been  found  that  when  cavitation  does  not  occur,  the  most  effective 
diameter  is  given  by  the  formula 

V 

where  d  is  the  diameter  in  feet,  T  the  thrust  in  pounds,  ami  I'  tiie 
speed  of  the  vessel  in  knots. 

Propeller  Blades.  The  next  characteristic  is  the  blade.  Leon- 
ardo's proiK'llcr  was  a  screw  or  helix  of  a  single  worm  or  thread — 
being  practically  all  worm,  and  constituting  an  entire  convolution, 
of  which  the  modern  equivalent  would  be  a  single-bladed  screw, 
blades  being'a  much  later  development.  It  is  easy  to  realize  how  the 
original  screw  propeller  came  to  be  of  the  single  worm  type,  and  why 
one  complete  turn  was  deemed  essential.  It  was  first  discoveretl  by 
actual  experiment  that  half  a  convolution  was  fully  as  efficient  as 
a  whole  turn,  then  that  a  quarter  turn  was  more  efficient  than  half, 
but  vsith  tliis  curtailing  of  the  helix  a  formidable  difficulty  amse. 
It  had  now  develojxxl  into  a  1-bladed  screw,  was  unsymmetrical 
and  consequently  unbalanced.  Centrifugal  force  and  1-sidetl  thrust 
now  jointly  uiterixjsed  with  inimical  results.  It  finally  appeared  that 
to  protluce  a  more  efficient,  compact,  and  symmetrica!  screw  pn>- 
IH'llcr,  while  employing  only  a  fraction  of  a  convolution,  two  or  more 
worms  were  nw-essary — in  other  wonls,  blades.  Thus  it  gradually 
came  to  pass  that  the  mcxlern  aerial  true-screw  proiK'ller  is  but  a 
very  slu>rt  length  cut  off  a  2-threaded  screw,  in  which  the  thread  is 
relatively  deep,  with  a  pitch  equal  to  about  two-thinls  its  diameter. 
A  marke*!  later  tendency  was  to  err  on  the  side  of  pluMility  of  blades, 
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and  this  was  still  in  evidence  when  propellers  first  came  to  be  used 
for  aerial  propulsion. 

Thus  the  Ericsson  marine  propeller  was  formed  of  a  short  sec- 
tion of  a  12-thread  screw  of  very  coarse  pitch  and  naturally  proved 
very  inefficient.  The  aerial  fan  propeller  of  Moy  had  six  broad  vanes 
enclosed  within  a  hoop,  and  was  not  a  screw  at  all.  It  was  little 
better.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  propellers  of  Henson,  String- 
fellow,  Linfield,  du  Temple,  and  many  others.  Even  the  first  pro- 
peller fans  used  by  Professor  Langley  were  6-bladed,  though  in  his 
subsequent  and  highly  successful  aerodrome,  the  twin  propellers 
were  2-bladed  true  screws,  as  were  also  those  of  the  Maxim  machine. 
The  latter  afforded  striking  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  large-diam- 
eter, slow-speed  propellers. 

Number.  Theoretically,  the  number  of  blades  need  not  be 
considered  at  all.  The  mass  of  air  dealt  with  by  the  propeller  is  rep- 
resented by  a  cylinder  of  indefinite  length,  the  diameter  of  which 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  screw,  and  the  rate  at  which  this  cylinder 
is  projected  to  the  rear,  depends  theoretically  upon  the  pitch  and 
the  number  of  turns  per  minute  of  the  propeller,  and  not  upon  the 
number  of  blades,  one  or  an  incomplete  helix  being  sufficient,  except 
for  mechanical  reasons.  The  minimum  number  which  can  be  employed 
practically  is,  therefore,  two — and  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  the  same  number  represents  the  practical  maximum  for  an 
aerial  propeller.  The  function  of  the  latter  is  to  create  thrust,  and  to 
do  this,  it  must  force  the  air  to  the  rear  with  the  least  possible  internal 
disturhance,  i.  e.,  it  should  be  thrust  backward  as  a  clean-cut  cylinder, 
and  not  as  a  whirling,  tumbling  mass,  which  would  tend  to  set- up  a 
dragging  wake  and  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  propeller  and 
the  speed  of  the  machine.  Any  number  of  blades  in  excess  of  two 
could  not  operate  in  undisturbed  air  and  would,  in  consequence, 
simply  act  to  churn  the  mass  already  set  in  motion  by  the  others. 
Except  in  case  of  very  small  propellers,  three  blades  are  ordinarily 
employed  in  marine  practice  so  as  to  give  better  mechanical  balance. 

It  may  seem  strange  at  first  sight  that  a  ventilating  fan  should 
operate  most  efficiently  wHth  a  large  number  of  blades  set  close 
together  and  with  a  fine  pitch,  while  the  opposite  extreme  is  neces- 
sary for  an  aerial  propeller.  Stand  in  the  blast  of  a  big  ventilating 
fan  and  it  appears  to  set  up  a  powerful  current  of  air  which  should 
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represent  the  equivalent  of  considerable  thrust.  It  does,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  ventilating  fan  and  a  propeller  are  two 
totally  different  things.  Because  many  blades  are  found  to  be  most 
efficient  in  the  case  of  the  former,  it  is  wholly  wrong  to  assume  that 
the  same  conclusion  holds  gcxxl  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  By  increas- 
ing the  number  of  blades,  the  skin  friction  due  to  the  resistance  that 
has  to  be  overcome  in  rotating  the  propeller  through  the  air  is  aug- 
mented. Moreover,  a  fan  is  stationary',  while  a  propeller  is  con- 
stantly advancing  as  well  as  rotating  through  the  air.  The  action 
of  a  fan  blower  is  to  move  a  small  quantity  of  air  at  a  high  velocity, 
whereas  the  action  of  a  propeller  is,  or  should  be,  to  move  a  large 
quantity  of  air  at  a  low  vel(x.'ity,  since  the  function  of  the  screw  is 
1 1  >  create  thrust.  Operating  on  a  jielding  fluid  medium  this  thrust 
will  evidently  be  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  fluid  movetl,  and  also 
to  the  velocity  at  which  it  is  put  in  motion.  But  the  power  con- 
sumed in  putting  this  mass  of  air  in  motion  is  proportional  to  the 
extent  of  the  mass  and  to  the  square  of  the  velocity  at  which  it  moves. 
From  this,  it  follows  that  to  obtain  a  given  thrust  with  a  certain 
amount  of  power,  it  is  essential  that  as  large  a  volume  of  air  be 
handle<i  as  possible  and  that  the  velocity  imparted  to  it  be  as  little 
as  possible.  As  explained  in  connection  with  the  action  of  the  pro- 
peller when  the  aeroplane  is  held  and  when  in  flight,  the  fan  is  designed 
to  create  static  thrust  while  the  propeller  is  designed  to  set  up  dynamic 
thrust.  The  maximum  volume  of  air  must  be  moved  backward  with 
the  least  possible  acceleration.  In  fact,  the  multi-bladed  propeller 
revolving  at  a  high  speed  is  apt  to  set  up  what  is  known  in  marine 
engineering  parlance  as  "cavitation,"  in  which  the  high  spee<l  of  the 
screw  causes  it  to  carrj'  round  a  certain  amount  of  the  medium  \^ith 
it,  so  that  the  blades  strike  no  undisturlxxl  or  solid  air  at  all  with  a 
proiK)rtionate  decrease  in  thrust,  or  rather  an  almost  entire  absence 
of  it.  The  projK'Uer  literally  "digs  a  hole  in  the  air"  and  revolves 
in  it  without  pushing  the  aeroplane  ahead. 

It  will  also  l>e  evident  that  there  is  possible  a  number  of  blade 
arrangements.  Not  only  may  the  blades  differ  in  their  number. 
in  their  outline,  in  their  cross  section,  pitch,  and  angles  ci  setting, 
but  they  may  also  differ  in  the  angU^  they  make  with  tbeir  |4ane  of 
rotation,  in  their  longitudinal  placing  on  the  {)ro)x'ller  shaft,  and  in 
the  use  of  longitudinal  sections  from  hub  to  tip  that  are  straight  or 
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curved.  Propeller  blades  in  line,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft, 
are  almost  universal.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that  centrifugal  force 
exerts  a  direct  pull  from  the  hub  without  any  tendency,  to  move 
the  blades  longitudinally,  parallel  with  the  axis  of  revolution.  A 
supposed  disadvantage  is  the  escape  of  air  from  the  propeller  tips 
without  aiding  in  propulsion.  But  as  any  such  rapidly  thrown  air 
is  more  apparent  when  the  propeller  is  held  and  is  then  working  as 
a  fan,  than  when  working  in  flight,  it  has  never  been  considered  of 
sufficient  seriousness  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Dihedrally-arranged  propeller  blades  with  the  hub  forward, 
either  with  straight  or  curved  blades,  would  utilize  the  air  that  is  apt 
to  escape  at  the  tips,  but  they  would  also  increase  the  amount  of  the 
disturbance,  subjecting  the  air  behind  the  blades  to  direct  centrif- 
ugal action.  jNIoreover,  this  would  require  very  stiff  blades  or  guy 
wires,  to  prevent  the  blades  from  straightening  out  under  centrifugal 
force,  and  such  wires  would  interpose  additional  resistance  to  rota- 
tion with  a  corresponding  disadvantage. 

Area.  This  violent  disturbance  of  the  air  is  affected  very 
markedly  by  the  area  of  the  blades.  In  marine  engineering,  narrow 
blades  are  usually  employed  on  slow-speed  propellers  where  cavita- 
tion is  not  a  factor  to  be  guarded  against.  But  in  high-speed  marine 
propellers,  where  it  is  likely  to  occur,  the  projected  area  of  the 
blades  is  sometimes  as  much  as  0.6  of  the  total  disk  area.  In  the 
case  of  aerial  propellers,  cavitation  is  not  likely  to  occur,  particularly 
with  a  2-bladed  propeller,  unless  the  speed  is  very  high — 1,500 
r.  p.  m.  or  more,  so  that  narrow  blades  are  preferable.  Experiments 
in  marine  propulsion  also  show  that  the  thrust  depends  more  upon 
the  disk  area  than  upon  the  width  of  the  blades.  Both  in  marine 
and  aerial  practice,  multiplicity  of  blades,  or  increased  blade  area, 
tends  to  reduce  the  efficiency,  apart  altogether  from  the  questions 
of  weight  and  constructional  difficulties. 

Contour.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  propeller  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  form  of  aeroplane  specially  designed  to  travel  a  helical 
path,  and  that  the  same  laws  govern  it  as  those  pertaining  to  the 
action  of  the  supporting  surfaces  in  striking  and  passing  through  the 
air  which  forms  their  support.  The  blades  should,  therefore,  be 
concave  or  hollow-faced  and  partake  of  the  stream  line  formation,  a 
condition  that  is  not  fulfilled  where  the  face  of  the  blade  is  flat,  such 
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a  surface  cutting  into  the  air  with  considerable  shock,  and  by  no 
means  creating  as  little  undesirable  motion  in  the  surrounding  medium 
as  possible.  A  curved  face  blade  has  of  necessity  an  increasing  pitch 
from  the  cutting  edge,  or  attacking  face,  to  the  trailing  edge  (con- 
sidering, of  course,  any  particular  section).  In  such  a  case,  the  pitch 
of  the  propeller  is  its  mean  effective  pitch.  This  question  of  increas- 
ing pitch  with  the  width  of  the  blade,  has  an  imix)rtant  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  blade  area,  as  to  make  a  wide  hollow-faced  blade 
would  s(x>n  result  in  reaching  an  excessive  angle.  In  the  case  of 
the  flat  blade,  the  same  thing  is  true,  because  by  the  contact  of  its 
molecules  with  the  "initial  minimum  width"  the  air  has  already 
been  accelerated  up  to  its  final  velocity,  and  further  area  is  not  alone 
wasted,  but  is  detrimental  to  efficiency.  Requisite  strength  and 
stiffness,  of  course,  set  a  limit  on  the  final  narrowness  of  the  lilades, 
apart  from  other  considerations. 

Flexible  Type.  Reference  has  been  confined  to  propellers  with 
rigid  blades — i)referably  of  wood.  •  There  is  another  type,  known  as 
the  flexible-bladed  proj>eller,  which  is  so  constructed  as  to  give  a 
self-feathering  action  to  the  blades,  i.e.,  a  self- varying  pitch,  the  air 
resistance  to  rotation  causing  the  blades  to  twist,  and  to  become  of 
less  and  less  pitch  with  increasing  spewl.  This  type  has  found  some 
advocates,  or  at  least  it  did  three  or  four  years  ago.  Ex]x?riments 
with  it  indicate  a  great  loss  of  power,  so  that  it  is  far  from  efficient. 
A  flexible-blatUHl  type  of  this  kind  measuring  19  inches  in  diameter 
and  having  three  blades  showed  on  test  a  thrust  of  only  3  ounces 
at  480  r.  p.  m.  The  power  was  estimated  at  about  ^-horse-power, 
which  would  give  a  result  of  1  pound  thrust  per  horse-power,  so  that 
it  seems  hanlly  worth  while  to  experiment  further  with  thb  tj-pe. 

Fabric'Corered.  Another  form  of  projx'ller  that  has  been  used 
consists  of  a  frame,  over  which  canvas  is  stretched  taut  to  form  the 
blades,  but  the  fabric  does  not  remain  taut  when  the  propeller  b 
revolving  at  a  high  speed.  It  is,  moreover,  difficult  to  make  any- 
thing l>ut  a  flat-bhidetl  propeller  in  this  form  and  have  it  sufficiently 
rigid.  Such  proix»llers  were  employe<l  on  some  of  the  early  French 
dirigibles,  mainly  on  account  of  their  lightness,  but  they  did  not  prove 
practical. 

Another  disadvantage  of  these  fabric  pmiK'llers  was  the  fact 
that  the  blades  consisted  of  only  com|)aratively  small,  iaoUted  sur- 
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faces  at  the  outer  ends  of  the  supporting  arms,  and  this  fault  was 
repeated  in  some  of  the  metal  propellers  employed  abroad.  This 
has  been  done  on  the  ground  that  the  part  of  the  blade  near  the  hub 
adds  little  or  nothing  to  the  effective  thrust  of  the  propeller.  WTiile 
this  is  undoubtedly  true,  every  part  of  the  blade,  except  where  it 
actually  loses  its  curvature  to  become  part  of  the  hub,  exerts  its 
proportionate  amount  of  propulsive  power,  whereas  in  the  other 
type,  resembling  a  double  canoe  paddle,  the  cut  away  part  merely 
adds  to  the  air  resistance  of  the  machine  as  a  whole,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  screw  itself  is  reduced  proportionately.  Variable  pitch  pro- 
pellers for  aeroplanes  have  again  been  taken  up  in  France  notably 
by  Brequet  and  Antoinette,  but  the  blades  have  been  of  wood  or 
metal,  mounted  so  as  to  permit  of  partially  revolving  on  their  own 
axis,  this  movement  being  controlled  by  springs. 

Speaking  of  efficiency,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  best  results 
obtained  by  some  of  the  earlier  experimenters  were  not  very  high.  The 
thrust  per  brake  horse-power  obtained  by  Langley  was  7  pounds, 
by  Maxim  9  pounds,  by  Spencer,  using  a  IVIaxim-type  propeller, 
6  pounds,  by  Farman  and  a  number  of  other  French  experimenters, 
between  C  and  7  pounds.  These  figures  have  not  been  improved 
upon  to  any  great  extent,  except  in  isolated  cases,  up  to  the  present 
day,  so  that  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  aerial  propeller  is  lamentably 
inefficient,  and  that  most  of  the  recent  successes  have  obtained  in 
spite  of  its  shortcomings,  rather  than  otherwise.  The  cost  of  this 
is  redundant  power  and  weight,  since  the  propellers  waste  a  very 
substantial  fraction  of  the  energy  supplied  by  the  motor.  This 
extravagant  provision  of  excess  power  that  is  necessary  likewise 
involves  a  larger,  stronger,  and  heavier  machine  as  a  whole,  for  a 
given  passenger-carrying  capacity. 

Propeller  Construction.  Material.  In  actual  propeller  construc- 
tion various  expedients  have  been  tried  by  the  French  and  while 
some  of  these  propellers  have  been  ingenious,  the  example  thus  set 
has  not  been  generally  followed.  The  Antoinette  is  one  of  the  very 
few  machines,  if  not  the  only  one,  that  employs  a  metal  propeller. 
Bleriot  experimented  wdth  metal  propellers  in  the  early  days  but 
shortly  abandoned  them  for  wood,  which  he  has  since  adhered  to. 
The  Antoinette  propeller  has  a  diameter  of  7  feet  2  inches  and  a 
pitch  of  4  feet  3  inches.    It  is  composed  of  a  stiff  steel  tube  to  which 
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are  attached  two  blades  of  shei't  aluminum  riveted  to  it.  The  blades 
tluni selves,  however,  are  adjustable,  thus  permitting  of  varjing  the 
pitcl).  It  is  designed  to  run  at  1,100  r.  p.  m.  The  Vendome  is  a 
hollow  two-bladed  propeller,  8  feet  in  diameter,which  is  built  of  hickory 
\  eneer,  mounted  on  canvas,  so  that  despite  its  size,  it  weighs  only 
4.4  jM)uiids.  While  this  represents  exquisite  workmanship  and  a 
l>eautiful  finish,  an  extremely  light  weight  is  no  advantage,  particu- 
larly where  the  propeller  is  relied  upon  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  the 
flywheel  of  the  motor,  as  is  generally  the  case.  The  Tatin,  another 
French  example,  is  a  two-bladed  propeller  built  up  of  laminated 
w(K»d,  and  represents  one  of  the  rare  instances  in  which  the  design 
(alls  for  a  pitch  exceeding  the  diameter.  The  latter  is  7  feet  8  inches, 
while  the  pitch  is  8  feet  2  inches,  the  propeller  being  designed  to 


Fic.  6.     Method  of  Flttins  Blocks  from  Which  Propeller  w  Siaped 


iiiM  ill  7*K)  r.  p.  in.,  l>eing  driven  through  a  reihuiiig  gear.  Its  con- 
t ruction  is  i)eculiar  in  that  in.stead  of  being  built  up  by  simply 
::luing  one  board  over  another,  a  number  of  thin  superimposed  .sheets 
or  laminations  of  wood  are  let  into  framing,  the  whole  being  covered 
tightly  with  Japanese  silk  and  then  varnished. 

Standard  Cdnstruction.    The  standard  method  of  propeller  con- 
truction,  in  that  it  is  now  most  generally  followed,  is  that  of  gluing 
a  iiumlH'r  of  Ixmrds  together  under  heavy  pressure  and  then  prac- 
tically whittling  the  proix'Uer  out  of  the  block  thus  formed.  Fig.  6. 

^^ 1  i    preferred  to  steel  for  a  number  of  reason.s,  chief  among 

wlii(  h  is  the  liability  of  a  steel  l)lade  to  snap  suddenly  and  without 

u  .r,,;.„,   under  the   influence  of  temix'rature  changi»s  or  violent 

If  sufficiently  strong,  a  wooti  blade  is  less  liable  to  snap, 
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and  gives  warning  of  impending  fracture  by  bending  and  splitting. 
Wood  propellers  are  also  much  lighter  than  those  of  steel.  The  blade 
of  an  aerial  propeller  has  sharp  edges,  particularly  on  what  is  termed 
the  "attacking  edge,"  but  it  is  quite  thick  along  its  median  line. 
It  is  made  thick,  not  merely  to  strengthen  it,  but  because  thickness 
offers  the  same  aerodynamic  advantage  in  the  propeller  that  it 
presents  in  the  sustaining  surfaces  of  the  aeroplane.  This  thickness 
gives  ample  strength  when  the  material  is  wood,  while  it  would  make 
a  steel  propeller  unnecessarily  strong  and  excessively  heavy,  though, 
for  that  matter,  it  would  be  possible  to  employ  sheet-steel  stampings 
or  pressed  steel,  autogenously  welded  together.  In  this  case,  the 
expense  for  dies  would  be  prohibitive  unless  propeller  designs  were 
standardized,  so  that  wood  has  the  advantage  of  being  much  easier 
to  work  than  steel. 

Chauviere  Method.  The  Chauviere  propellers,  used  on  most 
French  machines,  are  built  up  of  several  planks  of  well  seasoned 
ash  or  walnut.  These  planks  are  cut  to  the  shape  of  a  number  of 
sections  transverse  to  the  axis  of  a  propeller  designed  in  accordance 
with  the  special  conditions  proposed,  such  as  the  r.  p.  m.  rate  at  which 
it  is  to  turn,  torque,  tractive  effect,  and  the  speed  for  which  the 
aeroplane  itself  is  designed.  Each  plank  forms  part  of  both  blades 
of  the  2-bladed  propeller  and  therefore  a  hole  is  cut  into  the  center 
to  receive  the  hub.  The  planks  are  then  glued  together  on  their 
faces,  after  having  been  accurately  centered  and  orientated,  so  that 
they  represent  the  form  of  the  finished  propeller  approximately 
and  show  some  of  its  lines  accurately.  The  next  operation  con- 
sists of  removing  the  superfluous  wood  between  these  lines  and 
working  the  entire  surface  to  the  required  form.  This  is  a  delicate 
task  requiring  great  skill  and  care,  for  the  removal  of  too  much  material 
at  any  point  would  ruin  the  work.    The  surface  is  finished  by  polishing. 

A  still  more  delicate  operation  is  necessary  to  balance  the  blades, 
as  even  a  slight  difference  in  length,  weight,  or  shape  might  set  up 
dangerous  vibrations  in  a  rapidly  revolving  propeller.  The  pro- 
peller is  mounted  en  a  mandrel,  which  is  poised  on  very  sensitive 
friction  wheels  in  a  specially-devised  machine,  and  the  blades  are 
carefully  retouched  until  the  propeller  remains  in  equilibrium  in 
every  position.  It  is  then  coated  with  special  varnish  to  give  it  a 
smooth  surface  and  to  protect  it  from  the  weather.     The  finished 
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propeller  is  firmly  attached  to  the  shaft  by  clamping  its  central  por- 
tion hetween  two  steel  disks,  connected  by  bolts  passing  through  the 
\v<Kxl  of  the  hub. 

American  Methods.  Two  methods  are  in  v(^e  in  this 
country  at  present.  In  one,  the  planks  forming  the  propeller  are 
offset  uj)on  one  another  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  superfluous 
wood  represented  by  their  protruding  edges  is  removed,  the  surface 
thus  obtained  is  the  curvature  desired  in  the  finished  propeller.  The 
planks  must,  accordingly,  Ix*  finished  very  accurately  before  gluing 
and  must  l)e  put  together  very  accurately  to  insure  this  result.  The 
other  method,  which  is  that  mentioned  in  the  article  on  "  Build- 
itijf  a  Curtiss  biplane,"  and  illustnited  therein,  F'ig.  21,  is  merely 
to  glue  the  planks  together  in  such  a  manner  that  sufficient  excess 
material  is  allowwl,  back  and  front,  to  whittle  the  resulting  block 
down  to  the  required  dimensions  and  shape.  Templates,  represent- 
ing the  curvature  of  the  back  and  front  at  sections  .3  inches  apart 
from  the  hub  right  out  to  the  tip,  are  employed  to  note  the  accuracy 
of  the  work  as  it  proceeds.  The  greatest  care  must  naturally  be 
employed  not  to  cut  too  deep  at  any  point.  In  either  case,  the  finish 
is  the  same — rubbing  smooth,  polishing,  and  varnishing.  Ever 
since  the  accident  to  the  propeller  of  the  Wright  machine  in  which 
Lieutenant  Selfridge  was  killed  at  the  United  States  Army  accept- 
ance tests  in  1908,  it  has  become  customarj'  to  protect  the  tips  of 
wfKxl  propellers  by  covering  them  for  a  foot  or  more  from  their  ends 
with  cheese  cloth,  or  other  light  fabric.  This  cloth  is  stretched  on 
\er>'  tight,  like  a  pocket  covering  the  end  of  the  tip,  and  is  glued 
tlown  and  varnished,  so  that  it  practically  becomes  a  part  of  the  wood 
ntul  tlicre  is  no  break  in  the  surface.  Some  such  protection  is  neces- 
prevent  splintering  when  accidentally  striking  objects, 
partu  ulurly  v.  hen  on  the  gn>und,  as  the  propeller  tips  are  very  thin 
an<l  correspondingly  fragile. 

The  methtxl  of  gluing  the  planks  together  in  fan  shape  so  that 
the  ix)ints  at  which  the  planks  overlap  will  practically  mark  the  line 
of  curvature  of  the  finishe<l  blade,  is  that  followetl  in  the  maldng  ol 
the  AVriirht  projK'llers.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  employing  ash« 
tiiaph  .  walnut,  and  other  hard  woods,  or  alternate  laminations  of 
tlusf  with  spruce,  the  Wright  Brothers  pin  their  faith  to  spruce 
mImih'.  MS  i-  the  case  in  the  ("onstniction  of  x\\v  «'titire  framing    of 
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their  machine,  with  the  exception  of  the  bed  for  the  motor.  The 
Wright  propeller  is  built  up  of  three  planks  glued  together  as  shown 
in  Fig.  6,  so  that  they  overlap  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan  to  an  extent 
which  diminishes  as  the  distance  from  the  axis  increases.  The  super- 
fluous parts  of  the  wood  represented  by  the  dark  and  triangular  areas 
of  the  upper  diagrams  in  the  figure,  are  then  cut  away,  the  curvature 
being  tested  at  every  point  with  the  aid  of  templates  as  the  work 
proceeds.  In  contrast  with  this,  Chauviere  propellers  are  made  from 
six  or  seven  overlapping  planks.  The  finished  propeller  contains  only 
about  85  per  cent  of  the  wood  of  the  original  planks.  A  study  of 
the  sections,  A,  B,  and  C  in  Fig.  6  will  make  clear  both  the  pro- 
gressive variation  in  slope  and  the  curvature  from  the  axis  to  the 
periphery,  and  the  corresponding  variation  in  the  thickness  of  the 
blade.  The  general  direction  of  these  sections  will  be  more  or  less 
inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  propeller  according  to  their  distance  from 
it.  In  the  making  of  metal  propellers,  the  blades  are  usually  riveted 
to  the  arms,  composed  of  steel  tubes  brazed  into  the  hub.  The 
blades  themselves  are  then  given  the  proper  curvature  by  hammer- 
ing upon  a  form.  Casting  in  the  form  desired  and  twisting  into 
shape  have  both  been  tried,  but  without  much  success,  very  few 
metal  propellers  of  any  kind  being  in  use  today. 

Hollands.  A  recent  British  patent  on  an  all-steel  propeller  is  of 
interest.  It  is  known  as  the  Hollands  propeller  and  is  formed  of 
thin  steel  plates,  brazed  together  at  their  edges.  In  cross  section  the 
blades  are  of  shell-like  form  concave  on  the  driving  side  and  convex 
on  the  leading  surface,  the  concavity  being  less  than  the  convexity. 
The  greatest  depth  of  concavity  equals  one-eighteenth  of  the  width 
of  the  blade,  and  is  situated  at  one-third  of  the  breadth  from  the 
leading  edge  throughout  the  length  of  the  blade.  The  blades  taper 
from  root  to  tip  and  are  set  at  a  gradually  decreasing  pitch  angle, 
being  15  degrees  at  the  tip  and  30  degrees  midway  the  length  of  the 
blade.  An  efficiency  of  85  per  cent  is  claimed  for  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  has  a  minimum  radius  of  centers  of  pressure  and  mass,  resulting 
in  minimum  torque  in  relation  to  thrust,  or  greatest  thrust  for  a  given 
turning  moment,  least  centrifugal  stress  for  a  given  angular  velocity 
and  diameter,  and  the  least  bending  moment  on  the  blades. 

Propeller  Design.  True-Screw  Tyye.  There  are  two  forms  of 
propellers  extant,  the  true-screw  and  the  variable-pitch,  the  former 
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being  very  largely  in  the  majority,  in  fact,  used  almost  altogether, 
although  the  variable-pitch  ty|K*  likewise  has  its  advtKUtes.  Tlie 
effect  of  revolving  an  aerial  propeller,  as  already  explained,  is  to 
create  a  column  or  shaft  of  air  out  of  the  body  of  air  in  which  it  b 
run,  of  a  diameter  nearly  corresponding  to  the  diameter  of  the  pro- 
peller, the  colunui  lieing  given,  b\-  the  pitch  and  rotation  of  the  blades, 
a  backward  motion  proixjrtionate  to  the  |)ower  delivered  to  the  pro- 
jK'ller,  the  movement  of  the  latter  being  similar  to  that  of  a  nut 
when  being  move<l  along  a  bolt  in  the  operation  of  loosening.  Tlie 
underlying  principle  of  the  screw  thus  iK'ing  necessan.-,  it  is  essential 
lliat  the  projx^ller,  which  is  the  column-forming  instrument,  should 
\>c  true  to  work  with  the  greatest  efficiency;  it  should  run  through 
the  column  within  the  main  body  in  the  same  way  that  a  well-made 
nut  worms  its  course  along  a  well-made  bolt.  Each  part  of  the  bolt- 
<  ijgaging  surface  of  the  nut  must  engage  with  the  surface  of  the 
fluid-lM»lt"  it  creates,  with  equal  pressure  tliroughout  the  whole  of 
Its  convolutions.  Any  distortion  or  lack  of  trueness  in  the  thread 
of  an  ordinary  nut  will  effectually  spoil  its  bolt  by  stripping  the 
thread  to  some  degree,  in  other  words,  ruining  its  engaging  surface 
uliile  coincidently  taking  a  uselessly  large  amount  of  power  to  force 
it  along  the  lx>lt.  The  same  principle  applies  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
peller, and  if  the  blades  are  distortetl,  rough,  or  untrue,  they  will  act 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  badly-made  nut  and  waste  a  great  deal  of 
the  power  exerte<l  in  driving. 

On  the  true-screw  principle,  the  effect  of  the  propeller  in  the 
air  must  start  from  the  point  where  the  blade  springs  from  the  hub 
and  contiime  right  through  its  entire  length  and  surface.  Each 
blade  must  accurately  match  its  counterpart  and  l)e  fi.\ed  in  relation 
to  it  iHi  that  at  no  |K>int  will  one  part  of  the  propeller  try  to  climb 
timiugh  more  air,  or  worm  through  any  more  or  less  of  its  true  course, 
than  it  should.  If  not  proj)erly  and  accurately  made,  instead  of 
thrusting  backward  a  clean-cut  column  of  air,  it  will  simply  chum 
and  worr>'  it  with  a  great  loss  of  power.  But  a  propeller  which  b 
true  strrew  in  shape,  may  be  ver>'  untrue  in  its  action  on  the  air. 
To  Ix*  efficient,  it  must  act  as  a  whole  ui>on  the  air»  as  a  true  screw 
nut  docs  u])on  its  lM>lt.  In  other  wonls,  the  l)est  propeller  for  any 
particular  case  may  have  greater  or  less  angularity  of  its  bladt>  at 
various  places,  than  would  be  called  for  if  the  pn)peller  were  designed 
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to  be  a  true-screw  shape  for  the  particular  pitch  speed  required.  In 
any  case,  it  must  be  a  true  screw  in  its  operation.  As  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  details  of  building  a  Curtiss  biplane,  the  num- 
ber of  aeroplane  designers  competent  to  build  a  properly-made 
variable-pitch  propeller  is  very  small  indeed,  which  probably  accounts 
for  the  small  number  in  use.  IMoreover,  the  advantages  claimed  for 
it  appear  to  be  so  largely  based  upon  theory  as  to  provide  small 
incentive  for  its  adoption. 

Some  idea  of  the  dynamics  of  the  action  of  the  aerial  propeller 
may  be  gained  by  citing  a  very  simple  illustration.  Take  the  case 
of  a  smoker  "blowing  rings."  It  will  be  noted  that  a  cylinder  of 
air  is  propelled  from  the  mouth  into  the  still  air  of  the  room.  At 
the  edge  of  this  cylinder  of  air  is  the  smoke  ring,  and  it  will  be  evident 
that  it  revolves  within  itself,  the  inside  traveling  forward  and  the 

outside  of  the  ring  to  the  rear. 
This  is  obviously  due  to  the 
friction  between  the  moving 
cylinder  of  air  and  the  still 
air  through  which  it  travels. 
This  action  is  more  markedly 
apparent  in  the  smoke  rings 
that  issue  from  saluting  guns 
and  from  locomotive  stacks 
under  favorable  atmospheric 
conditions,  but  equally  effec- 
tive results  may  be  obtained  with  a  "smoke  ring  box,"  made  from  an 
ordinary  stationery  box  with  a  circular  hole  cut  out  of  the  center  of  the 
cover.  Fill  this  with  smoke  and  tap  lightly,  to  compress  the  air  within, 
and  a  ring  will  be  emitted.  A  hard  tap  will  cause  a  clear,  sharp  ring 
to  shoot  rapidly  upward,  but  by  raising  the  box  cover  slightly  and 
gently  lowering  it,  a  series  of  rings  will  emerge  and  float  slowly  up, 
affording  sufficient  opportunity  to  study  their  evolutions  closely. 
In  any  case,  when  a  smoke  ring  is  produced,  its  center  is  very  small 
and  grows  larger  as  the  ring  expands.  It  is  with  the  first  stage  of  the 
ring  that  we  will  deal. 

Assume  the  two  cross-hatched  ellipses  of  Fig.  7  to  show  the 
section  of  a  smoke  ring,  cut  through  its  center.  The  ring,  acted  upon 
by  a  force  in  the  direction  of  1).  revolves  within  itself  as  shown  by 


Fig.  7.    Diagram  Showing  Action  of  Propeller  Blades 
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the  arrows,  i  ru  noii  with  the  out>itle  air  mass  causes  this  rotation 
aiui  reiluees  the  velocity  of  the  extreme  e<Ige  of  the  ring  to  zero,  as 
shown  at  A  and  A'.  This  ring  then  apparently  rolls  inside  a  tube  of 
air,  and  as  its  maximum  velocity  is  at  C  and  C,  the  points  B  and  B' 
must  attain  a  velocity  ec|ual  to  one-half  that  at  C  and  C.  The 
portion  between  C  and  C  forms  the  shank  and  hub  in  most  pro- 
pellers and  does  not  assist  materially  in  propulsion,  if  at  all.  Tlie 
al)ove  may  be  taken  as  the  relative  velocities  of  various  portions  of 
the  disk  of  the  air  column  sheared  loose  by  the  slip  of  a  scTcw-pitch 
propeller  while  traveling  through  the  air  at  its  normal  spee<l. 

Variable-Pitch  Type.  Taking  a  screw-pitch  proix'Uer,  blatle  inci- 
dence angles  (blade  angles  not  corrected  for  slip)  are  fouiKl  at  the 
different  radii  corresponding  to  Fig.  7,  to  be  as  follows:  At  C  and  C, 
14  degrees;  at  B  and  B\  7  degrees;  and  at  A  and  A',  3 J  degrees.  Now 
the  vel(Knty  at  C  and  C  is  twice  as  great  as  at  B  and  B'.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  raise  the  vekx-ity  at  B  and  B'  to  that  at  C  and  C\  we 
must  increase  the  blade  angle  of  the  propeller  as  much  again,  or  from 
7  to  14  degrees.  The  velocity  at  A  and  A'  being  practically  zero,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  blade  angle  considerably  at  this 
radius.  Doubling  the  blade  angle  at  B  and  B'  has  doubled  the 
velocity  at  this  point;  hence,  increasing  the  blade  an^e  at  A  and  A' 
(3i  degrees)  to  the  former  angle  of  B  and  B'  (7  degrees),  should  give 
this  nidius  the  former  B  and  B'  velocity,  or  one-half  that  of  C  and  C. 
By  doubling  this  angle,  i.  e.,  increasing  it  to  14  degrees,  we  agjun 
reach  the  velocity  of  C  and  C. 

These  angles  may  then  be  assiinuHi  to  giv*  a  ///  inlumn  of  air  of 
uniform  velocity,  and  as  such  a  column  of  air  i>  what  the  propeller 
pushes  against,  the  slip  column  would  give  a  more  efficient  back- 
gn)und  for  proijcller  purchase,  so  to  speak,  than  the  raried  rrheity 
column  delivered  by  the  screw-pitch  propeller.  This  constitutes  an 
argument  for  tlie  uniform  pitch  propeller,  it  being  noticeable  that  the 
prcxlucts  of  increasing  and  doubling  the  various  angles  result  in  each 
case  in  the  same  angle,  namely,  14  d^^rees.  Correctiiig  this  angle 
throughout  its  length  in  order  that  the  theoretical  and  practical  foot 
pitch  may  agrcv,  add,  say,  2J  degrees,  and  the  result  will  be  a  uniform 
or  stniight-pitch  proiK*ller,  with  a  blade  angle  erf  16|  d^rees. 

From  what  has  l)ecn  saitl  thus  far,  it  will  Ix?  apparent  that  there 
is  (tinsidfnible  diversity  of  opinion  reganling  the  design  of  the  pro- 
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peller,  and  likewise  a  lamentable  lack  of  definite  knowledge  regard- 
ing propeller  efficiencies.  Since  errors  in  the  design  may  necessitate 
a  motor  of  30  to  100  per  cent  more  power  to  attain  the  desired  result, 
the  importance  of  working  along  well-settled  lines  will  be  manifest. 
Problems  in  Design.  The  salient  points  of  design  already  dwelt 
upon,  putting  them  in  the  form  of  questions  which  must  be  answered 
by  the  designer  when  planning  his  propeller,  are  as  follows: 

1.  At  what  speed  should  the  propeller  be  revolved  to  give  a 
certain  thrust? 

2.  What  combination  of  pitch  and  number  of  turns  per  minute 
would  produce  the  maximum  thrust  with  the  minimum  power? 

3.  Is  it  better  to  use  a  fine  pitch  and  revolve  the  screw  fast? 

4.  Or  is  it  better  to  use  a  coarse  pitch  and  turn  the  screw  slowly? 

5.  Are  wide  or  narrow  blades  preferable? 

6.  Should  the  blades  have  a  uniform  or  an  increasing  (variable) 
pitch? 

7.  Which  is  preferable  to  use,  two,  three,  four,  or  more  blades? 

8.  Given  two  screws  exactly  alike,  but  one  with  two  or  three 
times  the  diameter  of  the  other,  how  much  more  thrust  should  the 
larger  one  give  than  the  smaller  when  revolved  at  the  same  speed? 

9.  How  much  more  power  is  required  to  obtain  a  given  number 
of  pounds  thrust  while  traveling  at  20,  30,  or  40  miles  an  hour,  than 
to  give  the  same  thrust  when  standing  still? 

10.  What  percentage  of  the  power  used  is  due  to  skin  friction? 

Propeller  Tests.  Herring.  To  obtain  propeller  data,  Herring, 
long  associated  with  Curtiss,  devised  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  8. 
On  this  a  great  many  propellers  have  been  tested,  both  in  still  air 
and  in  a  powerful  blast  of  definitely  known  velocity,  to  simulate 
the  condition  of  traveling  through  the  air.  M  represents  a  variable- 
speed  electric  motor  of  5  horse-power.  This  is  rigidly  mounted 
on  a  table,  and  by  means  of  resistances  and  a  controller,  may  be 
kept  running  steadily  at  any  speed  desired  between  700  and  1,500 
r.  p.  m.  The  propeller  to  be  tested,  V  is  mounted  on  a  shaft  T  on 
which  is  mounted  a  pulley  P.  This  shaft  runs  in  ball  bearings  W 
and  U,  and  is  held  in  place  in  the  room  by  six  wires  //',  //",  etc. 
These  suspended  wires  have  turnbuckles  inserted  in  them  for  the 
purpose  of  adjustment,  and  very  stiff  springs  for  taking  up  the 
vibration  at  high  speeds.    An  endless  belt  connects  the  motor  pulley 
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R  with  the  pulley  P  on  the  pro|K>ller  shaft.  This  belt  passes  under 
the  ball-bearing,  mounted  pulleys  X  and  0,  which  have  suspended 
from  them  the  equal  weights  C  and  D,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  belt  taut.  In  testing,  the  speed  at  which  the  propeller  is  turning 
is  measured  at  H'  where  the  shaft  projects  through  the  bearing. 

The  amount  of  power  in  foot  |)ounds  per  minute  used  in  driv- 
ing the  screw,  is  the  pull  on  the  Ix'lt  multiplied  by  its  speed.  Or, 
to  be  more  exact,  it  is  the  pull  on  the  belt  multiplied  by  the  numl>er 
of  turns  of  the  pulley  P  per  minute,  multiplied  by  the  circumference 
of  this  pulley  in  feet.  The  circumference  of  P  can  be  directly  meas- 
ured, while  the  pull  on  the  belt  is  always  exactly  half  the  reading  of 


Fie.  8.     Herrlnc's  Appsntua  for  Tntinc  PropeOer  ThmsU  and  Amount  of 
Power  Developed 

the  scale  B.  The  thrust  of  the  screw  is  measured  direct  by  means 
of  the  scale  .1,  which  is  connected  by  a  wire  i^-ith  the  bearing  U. 
A  stop  S  prevents  the  shaft  T  fwm  moving  back  beyond  a  certain 
|K)int.  An  electric  contact  E  and  the  lamp  L  show  when  the  pro- 
jK'ller  pulls  enough  to  move  the  bearing  away  from  S. 

The  turnbuckle  G  is  used  for  adjusting  the  force  with  which  the 

proiK'ller  axle  is  held  against  the  stop  S,  which  force  must  l>e  overcome 

iH'forc  the  lamp  L  glows.    This  force — the  actual  thrust  t>f  the  screw 

is  measured  tlirect  on  the  scale  .1. 

Si'rews  ranging  from  7  inches  to  4  ftvt  in  dianictcr  wen*  tc>t»-«l 

at  »«.?fM-  1'  t..  •ii»  r...i.r,.<  ..f  ^,»^.,]  ,...,.1.    ,...,1  .,...,.^v«;  with  wide  and 
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also  narrow  blades,  but  of  the  same  diameter  and  pitch,  were  tried. 
Also  screws  of  the  same  number  and  width  of  blades,  differing  only 
in  pitch,  were  tried.  A  screw  of  40-inches  diameter  and  having  no 
pitch  was  also  tested  at  many  speeds  to  determine  the  power  absorbed 
in  skin  friction.  As  the  apparatus  was  built  with  extreme  care  and 
fine  ball  bearings  were  used  throughout,  its  friction  was  found  to  be 
surprisingly  small — so  small  in  fact,  that  even  in  the  experiment 
on  skin  friction,  the  forces  could  be  measured  with  accuracy.  Inci- 
dentally, the  reduction  of  the  thrusts  of  the  various  screws  caused  by 
wind  pressure  against,  the  pulley  P  was  arrived  at  with  considerable 
accuracy  by  substituting  pulleys  of  different  diameters,  and  noting 
the  change  in  the  thrust  of  the  screws  when  running  at  the  same 
speed. 

To  obtain  an  idea  of  the  relative  values  of  different  designs  of 
screws  under  conditions  of  actual  practice,  a  second  motor  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  drawing,  was  mounted  in  front  of  W.  A 
propeller  was  mounted  direct  on  the  shaft  of  this  second  motor, 
and  made  to  furnish  a  blast  in  which  the  screw  being  tested  worked. 
As  the  second  motor  also  could  be  driven  at  any  desired  speed,  and 
the  blast  from  it  accurately  measured,  the  screws  were  tested  under 
conditions  which  closely  approached  those  to  be  expected  in  practice, 
when  the  aeroplane  is  moving  through  the  air  in  flight. 

The  results  embraced  some  900  or  more  readings  and  showed  in 
a  striking  manner  that  comparatively  slight  differences  in  design 
may  easily  mean  great  saving  or  waste  of  power.  By  placing  an 
obstruction  in  front  of  the  propeller  when  it  was  revolving  in  still 
air,  more  thrust  was  obtained  than  was  theoretically  possible.  Block- 
ing the  flow  of  air  at  the  side  of  the  propeller  had  a  tendency  to 
diminish  the  thrust. 

While  this  testing  apparatus  more  or  less  approximates  con- 
ditions of  practice,  it  is  evident  that  a  uniform  blast  of  wind  is  far 
from  representing  the  actual  condition  under  which  a  propeller  has 
to  work,  so  it  would  seem  that  the  only  conclusive  test  of  a  propeller 
is  to  try  out  the  screw  itself  under  practical  flight  conditions.  But 
this  may  be  a  risky  undertaking,  either  in  a  dirigible  or  an  aero- 
plane, and  more  particularly  the  latter,  as  through  some  error  in 
design,  it  may  fall  so  far  short  of  calculations  as  to  be  a  menace  to 
the  safety  of  the  aviator. 
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British  Tests.  The  English  firm,  Vickers  Sons  &  Maxim,  who 
were  responsible  for  the  construction  of  the  huge  British  naval 
dirigible,  have  gone  to  great  expense  to  build  a  testing  apparatus 
for  this  purpose.  It  consists  of  a  great  whirling  table.  From  a  high 
tower  of  steel  erected  on  a  hill  at  an  open  place,  is  hung  a  big  canti- 
lever. The  arm  on  which  the  propeller  is  mounted  is  110  feet  long, 
and  is  balance<i  by  an  arm  50  feet  long  and  carrying  a  water-ballast 
tank  at  its  outer  end.  Both  arms  are  built  up  of  steel  angles  and 
are  tied  by  steel  nxls  to  a  bracket  at  the  top  of  the  tubular  tower. 
At  the  head  is  a  large  ball  lK?aring  which  supiH)rts  the  entire  weight 
of  the  moving  part  of  the  structure,  while  a  guide  for  the  bottom 
end  is  supplietl  with  four  horizontal  rollers  carrie<l  on  cast-iron 
brackets  bolte<l  to  the  lower  end  of  the  steel  tube  and  rolling  on  a 
turnctl  track  on  the  collar. 

I'or  the  motive  power,  there  is  a  100-horse-power  en^ne  situated 
in  a  cabin  built  round  the  tower  on  the  revolving  arms.  A  line  of 
shafting  carries  the  power  to  the  extremity'  of  the  propeller  testing 
arm  and  drives  the  propeller  through  bevel  gearing.  The  propeller 
is  mounte<l  on  u  sliding  shaft  which  works  against  a  spring  thrust 
abutment.  To  reproduce  actual  working  conditions  more  thoroughly, 
a  car  is  riggetl  up,  and  resistance  can  be  put  upon  the  arm  to  vary 
the  speed  at  which  it  rotates.  This  motion  of  the  arm  is  due  entirely 
to  the  projxMler  thrust,  and  this  thrust  can  be  measured  accurately 
to  within  1  per  cent,  a  special  device  being  introduced  to  compensate 
for  the  circular  flight  path.  Although  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
«Tection  of  this  monster  propeller  testing  plant  has  been  to  promote 
the  trials  of  the  new  screws  for  the  naval  dirigible,  it  is  also  employed 
for  other  tests  and  is  ojkmi  to  British  military  and  various  experi- 
menters. 

Number  of  Propellers.  Tlie  numlx*r  of  pn)ix'llers  and  their  Ux«- 
tion  on  the  aeroplane  are  also  c*onsiderations  of  importance  which  form 
part  of  the  problem  of  propulsion.  The  chief  reason  for  urging  the 
M  .  ..f  plural  pro|)eller8  is  to  overcome  the  unbalancing  brought 
alK)ut  by  the  gyroscopic  effects  and  those  of  reaction,  it  being  evi- 
dent that  they  can  be  readily  neutralized  by  the  use  of  two  or  more 
proiiellers  of  the  same  size^  symmetrically  place<l  and  revolving  in 
op|M>site  directions.  That  such  effects  exist  can  not  be  denial. 
but  the  pn-vailini;  <»f)ini«>M  i^  that  their  magnitu<le  with  propellers 
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ranging  from  5  to  10  feet  in  diameter  and  weighing  from  3  to  20 
pounds,  with  a  large  proportion  of  this  weight  in  the  hub,  is  too 
trifling  to  be  seriously  regarded — a  view  that  is  apparently  upheld 
by  the  fact  that  the  Wright  and  Cody  biplanes  are  the  only  suc- 
cessful twin-screw  machines  of  large  size,  i.e.,  not  flying  models. 
This  system  was  first  seriously  applied  by  Maxim  to  his  huge  multiple- 
plane  machine  and  was  subsequently  employed  by  Langley  on  his 
flying  models.  It  certainly  appears  logical  that  a  narrow  propeller 
blade  from  2  to  5  feet  long,  moving  at  high  speed  on  one  side  of  an 
aeroplane,  can  not  produce  any  considerable  reaction  per  unit  of 
area  against  a  broad  wing  surface  on  the  opposite  side,  from  10  to 
25  feet  long. 

For  instance,  take  Bleriot's  cross-channel  machine.  In  this  the 
propeller  blades  are  3f  feet  long  and  the  wing  span  25  feet.  The  most 
effective  speed  of  this  propeller  is  about  1,200  r.  p.  m.  at  which  about 
25  horse-power  is  required.  This  amount  of  power  is  equivalent  to 
825,000  foot  pounds  a  minute,  or  688  foot  pounds  a  propeller  revolu- 
tion, meaning  that  the  two  propeller  blades  encounter  a  maximum 
possible  resistance  to  their  rotation  of  688  divided  by  21,  the  approxi- 
mate surface  in  square  feet  of  the  propeller  circle  or  disk.  This  gives 
an  approximate  resistance  of  33  pounds,  figured  at  the  propeller  tips, 
which,  extended  to  the  wing  tips,  is  the  equivalent  of  a  trifle  over 
8  pounds  load  on  the  one  wing  end,  raising  the  weight  supported  per 
square  foot  of  area  an  average  of  one  and  two-thirds  ounces  higher  on 
one  wing  than  on  the  other.  Assuming  a  normal  load  of  75  ounces 
to  the  square  foot,  which  is  very  close  to  the  actual,  the  addition 
of  this  amount  unbalances  the  machine  to  the  extent  that  the 
weight  is  only  2  per  cent  more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

Wilbur  Wright  asserts  that  the  Wright  machine  can  be  flown 
with  50  pounds  of  unbalanced  weight,  and  Santos-Dumont  has  flown 
with  40  pounds  on  one  side  of  the  body  of  his  monoplane,  nothing 
more  than  a  slightly  increased  warping  of  the  wings  on  one  side 
being  necessary  to  correct  the  balance,  from  which  it  will  be  apparent 
that  the  unbalanced  reaction  from  a  single  propeller  is  not  as  serious 
in  practice  as  it  is  in  theory. 

The  gyroscopic  action  of  the  single  propeller  is  more  dependent 
upon  the  factors  of  mass  and  speed.  With  heavy  propellers,  it  might 
undoubtedly  become  serious,  but  with  the  light  wood  propellers 
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so  generally  employed,  it  is  quite  as  negligible  a  quantity  as  the 
reaction  effect. 

Location  of  Propellers.  The  most  important  single  question  of 
design  still  unsettled  is  the  position  of  the  propeller.  There  b  a 
distinct  advantage  in  placing  the  propeller  at  the  rear  in  marine 
practice,  utilizing  a  pushing  or  propulsive  action,  on  account  of  the 
frictional  wake  created  behind  the  ship,  and  which  causes  the  water 
to  flow  after  the  vessel,  but  at  a  lesser  velocity.  In  placing  the  pro- 
IK'Uer  l)ehind,  it  is  put  in  such  a  [)ositi«n  as  to  act  uj)<)n  and  take 
advantage  of  this  phenomenon,  the  effect  of  the  projK'IIer  being  to 
bring  this  wake  to  rest. 

Theoretically,  a  boat  can  \)c  propelled  with  less  power  than  is 
necessiiry  to  tow  it,  but  with  respect  to  aeroplanes,  apart  altogether 
from  the  difference  of  mediums,  there  is  at  present  a  very  consider- 
able difference  of  form,  an  aeroplane  bearing  but  little  resemblance 
to  the  hull  of  a  boat.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  frictional  wake  in  the 
case  of  the  aeroplane,  perhaps  quite  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  a  boat, 
allowing  for  the  difference  in  medium.  Admitting  then  that  this  wake 
does  exist,  it  follows  that  a  propulsive  screw  is  better  than  a  tractor. 
In  a  matter  of  this  kind,  constructional  considerations,  as  well  as 
ease  of  launching  and  ability  to  land  without  damage,  must  be  given 
<lue  weight.  In  the  case  of  monoplanes,  constructional  details  have 
had  most  to  do  with  the  use  of  the  tractor  or  for^va^d  position  of 
the  screw,  but  monoplanes  are  now  being  built  with  propulsive 
screws.  Good  results  have  been  obtained  in  a  small  flying  model 
cfjuipptHi  with  two  screws,  placed  fore  and  aft  in  line  with  one  another, 
the  f onward  .screw  being  a  tractor  and  the  latter  a  propulsive  screw, 
but  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware  tliis  arrangement  has  never  been 
tried  in  actual  practice. 

Kxpcrience  has  shown  that  no  improvement  whatever  is  obtained 
where  efficiency  is  concernctl,  either  by  the  u.se  of  a  ring  tx)nnecting 
the  propeller  bla<ie  tips,  or  by  the  employment  of  any  form  of  shroud- 
ing. It  has  frequently  Ixfu  considere<l  that  locating  the  propeller 
ill  a  cylindrical  or  conical  chamber,  or  employing  some  form  of  guitic 
thnmgh  which  the  air  is  le<l  to  the  pro|K'ller  is  neces.sary,  and  quite 
a  number  of  machines  few  of  which  have  ever  flown,  by  the  way 
have  ineoriK)R»tc<l  this  feature.  Tlmt  nothing  of  this  kiiui  is  an 
inipn)v«'mfMit,  citlu'r  when  placeil  In'fon'  or  behind  the  propeller, 
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is  now  self-evident.  The  air  does  not  fly  off  from  the  tips  of  the 
blades  under  the  influence  of  centrifugal  force,  as  has  been  com- 
monly supposed,  but  is  powerfully  drawn  inward  in  a  well-designed 
propeller,  so  that  the  maximum  efficiency  is  obtained  by  allowing 
it  to  revolve  in  a  free  air  space. 

Propeller  Efficiency.  The  efficiency  of  a  propeller  depends 
upon  two  fundamental  laws — the  law  of  kinetic  energy  and  the  law 
of  momentum.  A  propeller  rotating  upon  a  standing  machine 
discharges  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of  air  backward  every  second. 
The  law  of  kinetic  energy  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

G4  K 
W= 


where  K  is  the  number  of  foot  pounds  of  energy  which,  when  applied 
to  a  body,  or  volume  of  air,  of  \V  pounds  weight,  will  give  it  a  velocity 
of  V  feet  per  second. 

The  law  of  momentum  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

W  V 

F= 

32  T 

where  F  is  the  force  In  pounds,  which,  applied  to  a  body,  or  volume 
of  air,  of  W  pounds  weight  for  a  time  T  seconds,  gives  it  a  velocity 
of  V  feet  per  second. 

But  there  are  two  meanings  of  the  term  "propeller  efficiency." 
One,  the  true  efficiency,  is  the  useful  work  of  the  propeller,  divided  by 
the  power  absorbed  by  it.  The  useful  work  is  the  speed  of  the  aero- 
plane, multiplied  by  the  thrust  of  the  propeller  while  driving  the 
machine  at  that  speed,  and,  of  course,  the  power  absorbed  is  the 
brake  horse-power  (in  foot  pounds)  of  the  engine  at  the  number  of 
revolutions  made  under  those  conditions,  less  the  power  lost  in 
transmission. 

The  other  meaning  of  propeller  efficiency  is  simply  the  thnist 
exerted  by  the  jjropeller  when  revolving  at  a  fixed  point,  multiplied 
by  the  pitch  velocity,  and  divided  by  the  foot  pounds  delivered  to 
it  by  the  engine. 

The  pitch  velocity  is  the  pitch  times  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute. 

It  is  efficiency  in  the  latter  sense  that  is  considered  here,  and  a 
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comparison  of  two  proj^ellers  of  different  diameters  vn\\  show,  in  a 
striking  manner,  the  increase  in  efficiency  with  increase  in  diameter. 
Take,  for  example,  two  propellers  rotating  on  standing  machines 
using  the  same  horse-power,  but  of  different  diameters.  The  given 
horse-power  acting  on  the  smaller  amount  of  air  in  the  smaller  pro- 
peller gives  the  discharged  air  a  higher  velocity  than  with  the  larger 
pn)|)eller.  This  velocity  corresponds  somewhat  to  the  slip  in  a  pro- 
peller on  a  moving  machine  and  should  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
velocity  of  the  machine, 

l^t  the  two  pr(){)ellers  be  of  such  sizes  that,  for  one  horse-power 
applied  to  each,  the  velocity  given  to  the  discharged  air  by  the  small 
one  would  be  40  feet  per  second,  and  by  the  larger  one  20  feet  per 
sect)nd.  One  horse-power  is  equivalent  to  o-'^O  f(X)t  pounds  of  energy 
exix?n(le<l  |)cr  second.  Consider  the  law  of  kinetic  energj'  as  applied 
t<^  the  volume  of  air  discharged  in  one  second  by  the  two  different 
pro|x*llers.  We  have  for  each  propeller,  A'=550  foot  pounds;  V= 
40  and  20  feet  per  second,  respectively.  Then  the  weight  \V  of  air 
discharged  by  the  small  propeller  in  one  second  is 

,      in  K     GiX  5oO 

"  ~  ~~T^  ~  iTw —  ~  ^-^  pounds  of  air 

Again,  for  the  larger  propeller 

„,     (V4X5oO  ,      ,    . 

~  — oftf —  ~  ^  pounds  of  air 

Now  that  wc  have  the  values  of  W,  or  the  weights  of  the  air 
discharge<l  in  each  case,  we  can  apply  them  in  the  equation  of  momen- 
tum and  ascertain  the  force  applied  to  the  air,  or  the  thrust  of  the 
pro|x4Iers. 

For  the  smaller  proiH*ller  we  have 

„     ny      22X40 

327  '^    32X1    °  ^'^  pounds  thrust 


Again,  for  tlit>  larger  propeller 


r.     88X20 

ooy      *  ^  pounds  thrust 
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Of  course,  in  these  calculations,  the  losses  due  to  skin  friction 
and  to  the  churning  of  the  air,  are  neglected,  but  the  figures  show  a 
striking  comparison  in  favor  of  the  larger  propeller,  both  in  having 
smaller  slip  and  in  giving  a  higher  thrust  than  the  smaller  one  for 
the  same  amount  of  energy  in  each  case  expended  in  producing  slip. 
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AERONAUTICAL  PRACTICE 

PART  I 
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pfiOPO/rr/on  of  wtotm  fftoft  Fftonr  £D6£ 

Yvg.  1.    Center  of  Pr«Mure  Cunrea  for  Ree- 
tanguUr  Planes.    Aspect  Rstio  3  to  1 


STABILITY   OF  THE  AEROPLANE 

Variations  of  Center  of  Pressure.  WTien  an  aeroplane  of  any 
shape  is  placed  at  various  angles  in  a  current  of  air,  it  is  found  that 
the  point  at  which  thepressure  acts,  i.e.,  the  center  of  pressure, 
varies  with  every  inclination. 
This  variation  or  travel  of  the 
jK)int  of  application  of  the  center 
of  pressure  differs  with  every  sec- 
tion and  plan  shape  of  aerocurve 
or  aeroplane.  With  certain  aero- 
curves  and  with  all  aeroplanes 
the  center  of  pressure  appears  to 
travel  continuously  toward  the 
front  edge  as  the  inclination  is 
continuously  decreased.  In  Fig.  1  is  shown  the  locus  of  the  center 
of  pressure  for  rectangles  ha\ing  an  aspect  ratio  of  three  to  one  in 
length  and  width  aspects.  In  both  cases  the  center  of  pressure 
continuously  advances  with  decrease  of  inclination. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  similar  locus  for  an  aerocurve  having  a  camlxr 
of  I's  span,  and  an  aspect  ratio  of  3  to  2,  curve  2  representing  the 
hollow  upward  and  curve  1  the 
hollow  downwanl.  The  curve  2 
iiulicatcs  strong  stabiHty,  and  the 
;;  '  1.  an  absence  of  stability. 
These  and  the  following  curves 
of  the  center  of  pressure  were 
taken  o'o  inch  alK>ve  the  highest 
point  ill  the  plane,  the  greatest 
•  liinension  of  the  plane  l)eing  9 
inches.  A.  I*.  Thurston,  who  made  the  series  of  experiments  here 
recordetl,  found  it  preferable  to  obtain  correspooding  curves  in 
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addition  below  the  planes,  since  the  resultant  pressure  becomes  more 
inclined  to  the  normal  as  the  inclination  of  the  plane  is  decreased. 
Then,  by  the  combination  of  the  two  curves  so  obtained,  it  is  possible 
to  find  the  travel  of  the  center  of  pressure  for  any  other  parallel  line. 
The  stability  of  a  flying  machine  depends  upon  the  continuous  travel 
of  the  center  of  pressure  toward  the  front  edge  with  decrease  of 
inclination. 

Conditions  for  Stability.  The  center  of  gravity  and  the  center 
of  pressure  coincide  under  normal  conditions  when  a  flying  machine 
is  running  at  the  natural  angle  and  speed,  but  when  the  angle  is  too 
small,  the  center  of  pressure  approaches  the  front  edge  and  forms, 
with  the  weight,  a  couple  tending  to  restore  the  machine  to  its  nat- 
ural inclination.     Conversely,  if  the  inclination  be  too  great,  the 

center  of  pressure  travels  behind 
the  center  of  gravity  and  forms 
a  couple  tending  to  decrease  incli- 
nation. It  follows,  as  the  first 
necessary  condition  for  maximum 
stabihty,  that  the  travel  of  the 
center  of  pressure  to  either  side 
of  the  center  of  gravity  should  be 
a  maximum  for  a  minimum  alter- 
ation in  the  angle  of  inclination. 
As  the  second  condition,  it  follows  that  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  machine  about  a  lateral  axis  through  the  center  of  gravity 
should  be  a  minimum,  since  the  inertia  of  the  machine  resists  the 
action  of  the  restoring  couples.  The  restoring  couple  at  any  point 
is  the  product  of  the  lift  by  its  distance  from  the  vertical  through 
the  center  of  gravity.  Since  the  lift  is  a  function  in  the  equation 
of  stability,  it  follows,  as  the  third  condition  for  maximum  stability, 
that  the  decrease  of  lift  with  decrease  of  inclination  should  be  a 
minimum.  In  the  ideal  condition,  the  lift  should  increase  as  the 
inclination  is  decreased  from  the  natural  angle.  This  is,  of  course, 
impossible  in  practice.  If,  when  a  machine  has  received  a  small 
displacement  from  the  natural  angle,  a  perpendicular  through  the 
center  of  lift  is  drawn  to  cut  the  line  which  passes  through  the  center 
of  gravity  and  which  is  perpendicular  when  the  machine  is  at  the 
natural  inclination,  a  point  is  obtained  the  position  of  which  affects 
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the  stahility  of  the  machine.  This  point,  which,  to  coin  an  expres- 
sion, inij^ht  \)e  calle<i  the  "phugoitl  center"  corresixinds  to  the  meta- 
center  of  vessels,  and  its  height  above  the  center  of  gravity  gives  a 
measure  of  the  longitudinal  stability  of  a  flying  machine. 

In  Figs.  3  and  4  are  shown  the  stability  cur\es  of  rectangular 
]jlanes  having  as{)ect  ratios  of  3  to  1  in  lengtli  and  width  aspects, 
respectively.  Models  were  made  and  the  centers  of  gravity  care- 
fully afljustwl  until  the  best  flights  were  obtainwi.  Gtxxl  flights 
were  obtaine<l  with  center  of  gravity  locatetl  0.2<S  of  the  width  from 
the  front  edge.  The  models  were  then  pivoted  about  these  points,  and 
the  vertical  torque  resisting  a  displacement  from  the  natural  inclina- 
tion was  measured ;  this  is  plotted  in  Figs.  3  and  4.  Fig.  4  is  an  enlarge- 
ment of  a  portion  of  Fig.  3.  Cur\e  a  shows  the  plane  in  the  length 
aspect,  and  curve  b  in  width  aspect. 
The  rectangle  in  length  aspect 
clearly  has  a  much  greater  stabilitj 
than  the  same  rectangle  in  width 
aspect.  The  restoring  torque  is 
'  ir.I  r'  |)ound  feet,  4>  being  the 
tability  coefficient  for  any  devia- 
tion from  the  natural  fl\ing  angle 
and  read  from  the  diagrams,  Figs. 
3  and  4;  IT  the  width  of  plane 
in  feet,  back  to  front,  taken  in  the  direction  of  motion;  A  the 
area  in  square  feet,  and  V  the  velocity  in  miles  per  hour. 

Methods  of  increasinK  Stability.  Tlie  stability  of  a  machine 
may  Ik*  increased  by  placing  a  second  or  rider  plane  in  front  of  or 
i>chind  the  main  plane.  For  maximum  efficiency  in  flight,  the  main 
plane  should  have  the  shape  .and  area  giving  the  maximum  lift  e£B- 
'iency,  i.e.,  it  should  be  approximately  a  rectangle  in  length  aspect. 
i'he  sha{)e  of  the  main  plane  l)eing  thus  fixed,  it  b  possible  to  vary 
the  sha}x;  and  dis{x)sition  of  the  rider  pkme  only  for  the  purpose  oi 
iiK  rcjising  the  stability.  Now  the  travel  of  the  center  <rf  pressure 
iiii^ht  be  increase<l  if  it  were  possible  to  cause  the  pressure  on  a  firont 
rider  plane  to  decrease  at  a  less  rate  than  the  pressure  on  the  main 
plane,  and,  conversely,  with  a  tail  rider  plane,  to  decrease  at  a  greater 
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rate  than  that  on  the  main  plane, 
ach  or  all  of  tlie  following  means: 
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Placing  a  front  rider  plane  at  a  positive  angle  with  the  main  plane, 
i.e.,  at  a  greater  angle  to  the  air  than  the  main  plane,  and  a  rear  rider 
at  a  negative  angle,  i.e.,  at  a  less  angle. 

By  utilizing  the  wake  of  the  front  plane  to  affect  the  back  plane. 

By  the  use  of  certain  shapes  and  aspects  of  planes  for  the  front 
and  rear  riders,  respectively. 

Front  and  Rear  Rider  Plane.  If  the  front  rider  is  at  a  positive 
angle,  then,  as  the  inclination  decreases,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pres- 
sure on  the  main  plane  will  decrease  at  a  greater  rate  than  that  on 
the  rider,  since  the  rider  will  still  be  lifting  when  an  angle  is  reached 
at  which  the  main  plane  ceases  to  lift.  Conversely,  if  the  rider  is 
set  at  a  negative  angle,  then,  as  the  inclination  of  the  machine  decreases 
the  front  plane  will  reach  an  angle  at  which  it  ceases  to  lift,  and  upon 
a  still  further  decrease  in  inclination  the  air  will  act  upon  the  top  of 
it  and  introduce  a  depressing  force.  This  force  will  oppose  the  couple 
introduced  by  the  travel  of  the  center  of  pressure.  Thus  it  follows 
that  the  front  rider  should  be  set  at  a  positive  angle  with  the  main 
plane.  From  a  similar  reasoning  it  follows  that  a  tail  rider  should 
be  set  at  a  negative  angle  with  the  main  plane.  It  will  be  evident  that 
the  original  arrangement  of  the  Wright  machine  with  the  front 
rider  at  a  negative  angle  tended  to  decrease  the  natural  stability  of 
the  biplane,  and  this  was  probably  one  of  the  causes  that  led  to  its 
abandonment. 

"Wake  Effects.''  Too  little  attention  appears  to  have  been  paid 
to  the  utilization  of  the  wake  effects  for  increasing  the  stability.  The 
air  which  is  engaged  by  an  aeroplane  is  deflected  downward.  This 
downward  deflection  is  not  confined  to  the  air  in  the  immediate  run 
of  the  aeroplane,  but  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  above  and 
below  the  plane,  particularly  above.  The  field  of  an  aeroplane  is 
therefore  greater  than  its  run. 

A  series  of  original  stream-like  photographs  taken  with  the 
aid  of  smoke  in  a  current  of  air  having  a  speed  of  1,800  feet  per  min- 
ute demonstrated  this  very  clearly.  The  stream  of  air  flowed  out 
of  a  small  nozzle  so  that  it  could  be  positively  directed  at  any  point 
desired,  the  surfaces  experimented  with  being  models  of  the  sin- 
gle and  double  surface  elevating  planes  such  as  are  employed  on  the 
majority  of  standard  type  monoplanes  and  biplanes.  With  the 
monoplane  elevator  set  at  a  sharp  positive  angle  and  the  current 
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directed  horizontally,  the  air  eon.sideralily  above  the  plane  was  noticx"- 
ably  infiueneed,  while  when  directe<l  straight  at  the  Jtige  of  the  plane 
the  air  divided  in  front  of  it,  closely  hugging  the  under  side  and  form- 
ing a  "surface  of  discontiruiity"  on  the  back.  Directing  it  at  the 
center  of  the  plane,  the  angle  of  incidence  being  the  same  in  every 
case,  clearly  showetl  the  compression  under  the  plane  as  well  as  the 
upward  spring  of  the  current  at  the  rear  to  counteract  the  suction 
alcove;  and  directing  the  stream  Ih'Iow  the  plane  showed  the  gentle 
downward  deflection  imiK>sed  on  the  air  below  the  rear  edge  of  the 
plane,  indicating  that  the  air  entirely  below  the  plane  is  affected 
(}uite  as  much  as  that  above  it.  From  these  experiments  it  will  l)e 
apparent  that  the  air  at  the  rear  of  an  aeroplane  is  in  a  considerable 
-tate  of  agitation  which  varies  from  point  to  jxiint.  Now  the  lift- 
ing effect  of  this  air  in  the  wake  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  undisturbed 
air;  moreover,  since  this  air  has 
on  the  average  a  downward  de- 
flection, an  effect  is  obtained  on 
the  rear  plane  similar  to  that  ob- 
tained by  placing  it  at  a  negative 
angle  with  the  front  plane.  Thus 
the  stability  may  be  increased  by 
placing  the  rear  plane  in  the 
wake  of  the  first  plane;  but 
there  is  an  additional  effect  to  be 
obtiiined  by  utilizing  the  wake. 

The  {)uriM)se  is  to  arrange  it  so  that  the  lift  on  the  rear  plane 
shall  decrease'  at  a  greater  rate  than  that  on  the  front  plane.  Since 
the  lifting  effect  of  the  wake  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  undi.sturbed 
air,  it  follows  that  this  object  may  be  attained  by  arranging  the  rear 
plane  to  enter  the  wake  when  the  inclination  is  decreased,  and  to 
come  out  of  it  into  the  free  air  when  the  inclination  is  increased. 
The  best  place  for  mounting  the  rear  plane  to  obtain  the  maximum 
efTect  by  this  means  can  Ik'  determine*!  only  by  ex|K*riment  ami  by 
drawing  the  stability  curves,  as  in  Figs.  ."J  and  4,  and  the  curves  for 
the  travel  of  the  center  of  pressure,  as  in  Figs.  1  and  2. 

Rider  Planes  of  Certain  Shai)e9  and  Asiiecis.  The  third  method 
of  incnuising  the  stability  is  by  the  use  of  ri<ler  plani>s  having  cer- 
tiiin  sha|M^  and    tiSfK'cts;   for   inst^mcv,  these  shapes  may  take  a 
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Fig.  5.     Lift  on  P1v>m  »t  Various  Indinations. 
Planes  3X1  Incbea.  Velocity  of  Air 
21  Feet  per  Seoond 
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square,  rectangular,  circular,  semicircular,  triangular,  or  other  plan 
form.  Of  these  a  rectangle  in  length  aspect  and  having  the  greatest 
aspect  ratio  has  a  greater  lift  per  unit  of  area  at  small  angles 
than  any  other  shape.  In  Fig.  5,  which  is  derived  from  Dr.  Stan- 
ton's experiments  on  a  plane  having  an  aspect  ratio  of  3  to  1,  the 
lift  on  the  plane  in  length  aspect  at  angles  between  zero  and  20 
degrees  (see  curve  a)  is  much  greater  than  that  on  the  plane  in  width 
aspect  (curve  h).  Moreover,  for  angles  above  20  degrees  the  pressure 
decreases  proportionately  (curve  a)  at  a  less  rate  than  in  the  case  of 
the  same  rectangle  in  width  aspect  (curve  h).  Therefore,  a  rectangle 
in  length  aspect,  and  having  a  large  aspect  ratio,  is  the  best  shape 
for  a  front  rider.  The  shape  of  planes  having  the  greatest  propor- 
tional decrease  with  inclination  appears  to  be  either  a  triangle  with 

^         its  apex  to  the  wind,  or  a  rectangle 

n    ^    in  width  aspect.    The  superiority 

1  ~^  of  the   triangle   in  this   respect 

Fig.  6.     Main  and  Tail  Planes  ,  .    ,  phi  ,       i     ^ 

has  not  been  lully  demonstrated 
by  experiment,  but  it  has  proven  unusually  successful  in  some  of 
the  Frtnch  monoplanes  such  as  the  Antoinette.  It  is  clear  that 
there  is  a  greater  proportional  decrease  with  inclination  for  planes 
having  a  smaller  width  aspect.  Therefore,  it  follows  that  the  tail 
planes  should  have  a  smaller  aspect  ratio  than  the  front  planes. 

The  center  of  area  of  a  triangle  with  its  apex  to  the  wind  would  be 
farther  from  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  machine  than  the  center  of 
area  of  a  rectangle  of  equal  area  in  width  aspect.  A  greater  restor- 
ing torque  would,  therefore,  be  obtained.  Moreover,  for  equal  areas 
of  tail  plane,  a  triangular  tail  would  have  double  the  span  of  a  rectan- 
gular plane,  and,  therefore,  take  approximately  double  the  advantage 
of  the  wake  effect.  It  would  thus  appear  from  these  considerations 
that  a  tail  rider  plane  should  preferably  be  triangular,  with  the  apex 
toward  the  wind.  Conditions  represented  by  curves  h  and  c  (see  Fig. 
11)  appear  to  require  aspect  ratios  of  opposite  values;  thus  it  follows 
that  the  relation  of  the  dimensions  should  be  fixed  by  experiment. 

Methods  of  Producing  Effective  Damping  Couple.  The  problem 
of  stability  is  not  completely  solved  by  the  provision  of  a  suitable 
restoring  couple.  It  is  necessary  to  provide,  in  addition,  an  efficient 
damping  couple  to  damp  out  any  oscillation  which  may  be  set  up. 
This  damping  couple  is  provided  by  the  resistance  offered  to  the 
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planes  as  they  oscillate  in  the  air  above  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
machine.  If,  in  Fig.  0,  A  equals  area  of  the  tail  plane,  li  equaLs 
the  area  of  the  main  plane  and  X  is  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  system,  then  .1X6  equals  liXa.  Therefore,  since  the  areas  of 
both  phitics  .1  uiul  li  are  constiint,  the  distances  a  and  h  must  also 
be  coiLstant.  For  a  given  angular  veloc-ity  of  oscillation  about  the 
center  of  gravity  A",  the  velocity  v  of  the  plane  A  is  proportional  to 
the  distance  b;  and  furthermore  the  resistance  offereti  by  the  air  to 
a  plane  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  veltxrity.  Therefore, 
the  damping  couple  intnxluced  by  the  rider  plane  .1  equals  resist- 
ance X  b,  i.  e.,  r^  X  AX  b.  But  it  has  already  been  sated  that  r  b 
pro[M>rtional  to  b  and,  therefore,  the  damping  couple  is  proiM)rtional 
to  .16'  or  to  .16(6');  i.e.,  the  damping  couple  provided  by  rider  planes 
having  equal  control  torque  uicreases  as  the  square  of  the  dbtance 
from  the  center  of  gravity.    The  distance  between  the  planes  should. 
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therefore,  be  as  large  as  is  prac- 
ticable, which  doubtless  accounts 
for  this  characteristic  of  the  most 

iicc-essful    French     monoplanes, 

uch  aj  me  Bleriot,  in  which  the 

iiselage  or  tail  Is  extremely  long. 
\lso  it  follows  that  a  triangular 
tail  gives  a  more  |K)werful  dam[>- 
\\\^  action  than  a  rectangular 
witltli   :i>|)ect  tail.     From   the 

•revious  reasoning  it  would  appear  that  for  ma.\imum  longitudinal 

'  iMlity, 

1 )  With  the  rider  plane  in  front,  the  rider  should  have  a  large 
aspect  ratio  in  length  aspect,  and  a  long  span  appro.ximating  to  that 
of  the  rear  main  plane. 

f2)  With  the  rider  plane  behind,  the  rider  should  have  a  smaller 
l»<t    ratio   than   the   front   main   plane,  and   should   preferably 
Ik-  triangular  with  the  ajxjx  towarti  the  wind  and  [^aoed  so  as  to 
take  advantage  of  the  wake  effects. 

(:i)  In  l>oih  cases  the  ritler  plane  should  be  set  as  far  as  possible 
(within  limits)  from  the  main  plane,  the  planes  should  be  set  at  a 
I)ositive  angle  with  each  other,  atid  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
machine  should  l)e  a  minimum. 
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Center  of  Pressure  Curves  for  Plan 
Shape  Inset 


Study  of  "Center  of  Pressure"  Curves.  Center  of  pressure 
curves  for  flying  machines  of  various  plane  shapes  and  dispositions 
are  shown  in  Figs.  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  11.     In  all  these  cases  the  main 

plane  is  rectangular,  9  by  2 
inches,  the  aspect  ratio  is  thus  4| 
to  1.  This  rectangle  is  fixed  to 
one  end  of  a  rib  with  its  length 
at  right  angles.  The  rider  planes 
are  adapted  to  be  pivoted  at  the 
'to  other  end  of  the  rib  7  inches 
from  the  outside  long  edge  of  the 
main  plane.  The  curve  a.  Fig.  7, 
js  obtained  with  a  front  rider 
plane  9X|  inch  in  length  aspect.  Its  aspect  ratio  is  therefore  IS 
to  1.  Curve  6  is  a  corresponding  curve  with  a  square  front  rider  of 
equal  area  to  the  last.  In  both  cases,  the  rider  and  main  planes  are 
parallel.  The  increased  stability  obtained  by  the  rectangular  rider 
is  apparent.  If  allowance  is  made  for  the  increased  longitudinal 
length  of  the  model  with  a  square  front  rider,  the  superiority  of  the 
rectangular  rider  is  still  more  marked.  Curve  a  between  the  points 
B  and  C  was  found  to  be  unstable,  it  being  found  impossible  to 
obtain  definite  points  of  balance. 

Fig.  8  shows  curves  a  and  h  obtained  with  the  first  model,  hav- 
ing the  rectangular  front  rider  at  a  positive  and  negative  angle  of 

5  degrees,  respectively.  Curve  a 
is  obtained  with  the  rider  at  plus 
5  degrees  with  the  main  plane. 
This  disposition  gives  a  strong 
stability.  In  curve  h,  with  the 
rider  set  at  a  negative  angle 
with  the  main  plane,  there  is  a 
lack  of  stability,  the  center  of 
pressure  traveling  toward  the 
rear  for  all  decreases  of  angle 
below  13  degrees.  The  curves  were  also  found  to  be  unstable 
between  the  points  A,  B,  and  A',  B'. 

Curves  a  and  b,  Fig.  9,  show  the  same  model  w^ith  the  rectangu- 
lar front  rider  at  plus  10  degrees  and  minus  10  degrees,  respectively. 
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Center  of  Pressure  Curves  for  Plan 
Shape  of  Fig.  8 
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Curve  a,  with  the  ruler  at  pUhs  10  dtji-  >  .  hows  11  stronger  sta- 
bility than  the  previous  curve  a  of  Fig.  s,  ami  curve  b  shows  a  oor- 
res|)oiKlingly  greater  lack  of  stability.  Again  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  obtain  definite  reading 
between  the  points  A  and  7?,  but 
no  such  difficulty  was  found  with 
curve  h. 

Fig.  10  shows  curves  corre-  g.w 
sponding  to  those  in  Fig.  9,  but 
with  a  square  front  rider  of  equal  | 
area.  The  planes  are  set  at  plus 
10  degrees  and  minus  10  degrees, 
respectively,  in  curves  a  and  6. 
These  curves  are  very  similar  in  characteristic  sha|)e  to  those  of 
Fig.  9,  but  in  neither  case  is  the  stability  or  instability  so  strongly 
marked.  The  portions  of  the  curves  indicating  the  stability  lie 
between  3  and  15  degrees.  It  is  clear  that  the  travel  of  the  curves 
between  these  inclinations  is  smaller  in  Fig.  10  than  in  Fig.  9.  Curve 
a  is  discontinuous  between  the  points  A  and  B. 

Fig.  1 1  shows  the  center  of  pressure  curve  for  a  Bleriot  dispo- 
sition with  a  rectangular  main  plane  and  a  triangular  tail  rider. 
The  planes  are  in  all  cases  at  plus  10  degrees  to  each  other.  Curve 
a  shows  great  stability.  The 
center  of  pressure  travels  in 
front  of  the  front  edge  of  the 
main  plane.  The  equilateral 
triangular  plane  is  pivoted  at 
its  centroid  and  has  an  area 
equal  to  the  square  and  rec- 
tangular riders  previously 
used.  It  is  mounted  at  the 
rear  of  the  main  plane  with  its 
apex  to  the  wind.  In  curve 
a  the  triangular  plane  is  mounted  /,  inch  below  the  main  plane  and 
in  curve  h  \\  inch  above.  The  difference  in  the  curves  a  and  h  i.s 
therefore  to  be  attributed  solely  to  tlie  wake  effects.  Curve  a  gives 
a  su|HTior  stability  to  curve  h.  Curve  c  is  obtainetl  with  the  m«Mlt'l 
u.si'd  ill  curvi'  n  witli  the  same  atiirl'*.  \\\v  curri-nt  Iwing  reversed.   Thus 
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the  main  plane  becomes  a  rear  plane,  and  the  triangular  tail  a  front 
elevator  with  its  base  to  the  wind.  The  line  X  Y  is  the  vertical  base 
line  for  this  curve,  and  corresponds  with  the  back  of  the  main  plane. 
Curve  c  has  been  superposed  on  curves  a  and  h  to  show  the  effect  of 
plane  shape  and  disposition  on  the  travel  of  the  center  of  pressure 
and  the  stability.  These  experiments  were  carried  out  in  the  aero- 
dynamical laboratory  of  the  University  of  London. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  the  problem  of  stability  resolves  itself 
into  keeping  the  center  of  pressure  and  the  center  of  gravity  in  the 
same  vertical  line  while  sailing  through  the  rolling  masses  of  air 
that  constitute  every  wind,  the  principle  being  exactly  the  same  as 
in  the  dirigible  although  in  the  latter  the  putting  it  into  prac- 
tice is  not  attended  by  as  many  complications.  The  first  investi- 
gators tried  to  do  this  in  their  gliding  experiments  by  shifting  their 
weight  while  gliding,  but  found  it  a  difficult  and,  at  times,,  an  impos- 
sible task.  For  instance,  Lilienthal,  after  making  more  than  a 
thousand  successful  glides,  was  overturned  and  killed.  The  first 
successful  departure  from  this  crude  method  was  that  of  the  Wright 
Brothers  who  employed  a  horizontal  rudder  or  rider  some  distance 
in  front  of  the  main  plane,  by  which  the  machine  could  be  prevented 
from  overturning  frontward  or  backward.  This  principle — that 
of  operating  stabilizing  planes  to  overcome  or  to  counteract  every 
variation  of  the  position  of  the  center  of  pressure  due  to  changes  in 
the  velocity  and  direction  of  the  wind  as  originated  by  the  Wrights 
— was  what  made  flying  possible,  and  it  is  now  employed  on 
every  successful  aeroplane.  As  demonstrated  by  the  experiments 
just  recorded,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  front  rider  did  not 
take  advantage  of  the  wake  effects  and  was  not  as  efficient  a  pre- 
server of  stability  as  the  rudder  in  the  rear;  later  Wright  machines 
all  were  built  in  this  manner,  the  only  surfaces  forward  of  the  main 
planes  being  two  small,  fixed  fins  or  keels  to  give  greater  inherent 
lateral  stability.  In  all  monoplanes,  the  stabilizing  surfaces  are 
at  the  rear  and  some  distance  behind  the  main  plane,  it  being  possi- 
ble to  reduce  the  area  of  these  surfaces  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
leverage  afforded  by  their  greater  distance  from  the  main  plane. 

With  the  elevators  and  stabilizing  planes  of  moderate  size 
and  placed  at  moderate  distances  from  the  center  of  gravity,  the 
balance  of  the  aeroplane  may  be  kept  under  control  in  the  most 
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irrejfular  winds,  provided  these  auxiliary  surfaces  are  always  set  at 
the  proper  angle  to  give  the  desired  restoring  effect  as  determined 
by  the  rapidly  shifting  conditions.  But  when  it  is  recalled  that, 
at  times,  even  the  birds  are  upset  by  gusts  of  wind,  and  sometimes 
fall  to  the  ground  before  they  can  recover  their  equilibrium,  it  b  not 
surprising  that  occasions  should  be  encountered  in  which  the  most 
experienced  aviator  is  not  quick  enough  to  set  the  rudders  to  meet 
ever>'  gust.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  aeroplane  should  be 
possessed  of  sufficient  inherent  stability  to  supplement  the  aviator's 
efforts  in  times  of  emergency,  or  that  it  be  equipiKtl  with  a  contn)ller 
which  will  automatically  adjust  the  balancing  surfaces  independently 
of  the  aviator.  The  latter  is  a  subject  that  is  at  present  engrossing 
the  attention  of  many  of  the  foremost  investigators  in  this  field  and 
it  is  treated  of  in  detail  under  the  head  of  Automatic  Stability. 

Longitudinal  and  Lateral  Stability.  The  principle  on  which  the 
inherent  fore-and-aft,  or  longitudinal  stability  of  an  aeroplane 
depends  is  comparatively  simple.  The  center  of  gravity  of  the 
machine  is  placed  in  front  of  the  normal  center  of  air  pressure,  and 
the  forward  planes  are  inclined  at  a  greater  positive  angle  to  the 
line  of  flight  than  the  following  planes.  If  an  aeroplane  so  adjusted 
be  allowed  to  fall  from  a  great  height,  since  the  center  of  gravity  is 
for\var(l  of  the  normal  tx^nter  of  pressure,  the  front  will  turn  down 
and  the  machine  will  dive  toward  the  ground.  Then,  when  it  has 
gained  sufficient  speed  from  gravity,  since  the  forward  rider  has  a 
greater  angle  of  incidence  than  the  main  planes,  the  front  receives 
a  projx)rtionately  greater  air  pressure  an<l  the  machine  rights  it,self. 
This  is  strikingly  illustratetl  by  the  fcwlhartly  performance  vari- 
ously termed  the  "high  dive"  and  the  "dip  of  death,"  practice<l  by 
pn)fessional  aviators  at  public  meets,  in  which  the  machine  is  allowed 
t(»  descend  from  a  height  of  1,5(X)  to  2,(XX)  feet  at  an  angle  of  45  to 
i'A)  degn-es  until  it  has  attainwl  a  terrific  speed,  and  then  suddenly 
tilting  the  elevating  planes  when  within  a  few  hinidred  feet  of  the 
ground,  thus  bringing  the  machine  up  sharply  on  an  even  keel,  and 
incidentally  putting  a  frightful  strain  on  every  part  of  the  aeroplane. 
As  s(K)n  a.s  the  front  of  the  aeroplane  turns  up  again.  it,s  sptntl  dimin- 
ishes until  the  front  again  ilrops,  and  in  this  manner  it^  flight  through 
the  air  may  Ik*  kept  constant  when  driven  by  the  motor.  What  is 
commonly  known  as  "voli)laning" — descending  from  a  height  \^ithout 
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the  motor,  is  simply  a  succession  of  these  dives,  followed  by  alternate 
periods  of  sailing  on  an  even  keel  or  at  a  slight  upward  angle. 

There  are  two  different  principles  by  which  inherent  lateral 
stability  is  secured.  The  first  of  these  is  simply  to  arrange  the  main 
supporting  surfaces  at  a  dihedral  angle,  or  to  use  vertical  surfaces, 
i.e.,  fins  or  keels,  with  a  low  center  of  gravity.  Both  of  these  con- 
structions give  the  same  result,  viz,  the  air  pressure  on  the  lower  side 
is  increased,  thus  causing  it  to  rise.  The  other  method  is  somewhat 
more  complicated  for,  in  this  case,  there  must  be  a  vertical  plane  at 
some  distance  behind  the  center  of  gravity.  If,  with  this  arrange- 
ment, the  aeroplane  tilts  to  one  side,  it  will  slide  sideways  until  the 
air  catches  the  vertical  plane  in  the  rear  and  turns  it  head  into  the 
wind.  The  result  is  that  instead  of  upsetting,  the  aeroplane  simply 
wings  around.  If  there  be  a  constant  upsetting  force,  however, 
the  radius  of  the  circle  becomes  smaller  and  smaller  and,  unless 
corrected  by  the  controlling  planes,  the  machine  strikes  the  ground 
banked  at  a  steep  angle.  But  this  principle  works  fairly  well  even 
in  high  winds  and  is  employed  on  the  majority  of  successful  aero- 
planes. A  typical  instance  of  its  use  is  found  in  the  Antoinette  mono- 
plane in  which  a  large  vertical  surface  is  combined  with  a  triangular 
elevator  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  long  tail  frame  or  fuselage. 

However,  though  an  aeroplane  may  maintain  its  balance  in  still 
air  in  this  manner,  when  winds  arise  troubles  arise  with  them  and 
for  that  reason  the  beginner  is  always  cautioned  never  to  attempt 
a  flight  in  a  power-driven  machine  except  when  there  is  an  absolute 
calm.  Since  the  stability  of  the  machine  depends  upon  the  reaction 
of  the  air  upon  it  when  gravity  pulls  it  one  way  or  the  other,  the 
balance  is  disturbed  whenever  it  is  struck  by  wind  gusts.  For  instance, 
just  as  when  the  aeroplane  flies  too  rapidly  through  the  air  it  turns 
upward  until  its  velocity  decreases,  so  if  a  wind  strikes  it  in  front 
its  speed  through  the  air  is  increased  and  the  front  turns  up  and 
if  the  wind  comes  from  behind  its  speed  is  decreased  and  it  turns 
toward  the  ground.  If  the  wind  gust  is  sharp  and  the  aviator  is 
flying  low,  he  may  strike  the  ground  before  equilibrium  can  be  recov- 
ered, and  not  a  few  aviators  have  either  been  seriously  injured  or 
killed  in  this  manner,  it  being  thought  that  a  condition  of  this  nature 
was  responsible  for  the  death  of  Moisant  whose  machine  suddenly 
plunged  to  the  earth  from  a  height  of  only  one  hundred  feet. 
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It  has  been  determined  by  innumerable  experiments  with  every 
type  of  model,  that,  in  general,  the  closer  the  centers  of  gravity 
and  pressure  coincide,  the  less  the  longitudinal  stability  is  influ- 
enced by  variable  air  currents.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  well- 
balanced  aeroplane  to  be  completely  overturned  while  in  the  air,  but 
it  may  easily  Ik?  tipped  to  an  angle  which  is  very  dangerous,  espe- 
cially when  close  to  the  ground.  This  method  of  obtaining  stability 
is  the  only  one  in  common  use  up  to  the  present,  but  it  has  been 
noted  that  while  it  works  ver>'  well  in  calm  air,  it  may  become  a 
source  of  danger  rather  than  of  safety  when  used  in  gusty  winds. 
If  every  time  the  a\'iator  comes  within  one  hundre<l  feet  or  less 
of  the  earth  he  is  in  danger  of  being  dashed  precipitately  to  the 
ground,  the  aeroplane  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  practical  or 
safe  machine.  As  has  already  been  noted,  the  designers  of  successful 
machines  have  provided  ample  area  in  the  stabilizing  surfaces 
to  counteract  extremes  of  movement  of  the  center  of  pressure 
caused  by  variations  of  wind  velocity  and  direction,  so  that  if  it  be 
possible  in  any  manner  to  cause  these  balancing  planes  to  act  of 
their  own  accord  to  counteract  changing  a)nditions  as  rapidly  as 
they  arise,  jK-rfect  equilibrium  in  the  most  sharply  varying  winds  will 
be  attained.     This  in  brief  is  the  problem  of  automatic  stability. 

AUTOMATIC  STABILITY 

As  at  present  constituted  the  lateral  stability  of  an  aeroplane 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  aviator  himself.  That  it  is  precarious 
at  lx»t  is  amply  evidenced  by  the  numerous  fatalities  among  skille<l 
aviators,  many  of  which  have  undoubtedly  resulted  from  inability 
to  think  (juickly  enough — to  always  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
moment.  Control  once  lost  is  apparently  lost  for  good,  if  the 
numerous  disastrous  plunges  to  the  ground  from  varying  heights 
that  have  followe<l  loss  of  control,  may  Ix*  regarde<l  as  a  criterion. 
Tt)  obtain  this  contn)!  by  mechanical  means,  inde|HMulent  of  the 
skill  and  dexterity  of  the  aviator,  is  acconlingly  one  of  the  most 
genenilly  sought  impn)vements  in  the  aeroplane  tcxlay. 

Before  describing  some  of  the  more  im{K)rtant  devices  put  for- 
ward to  attain  this  end,  it  Is  essential  that  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  tenn  "automatic  stability"  be  had,  as  it  is 
very  generally  confused  with  "inherent  stability."    Any  stabiliang 
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effect  brought  about  by  the  shape  of  the  planes  or  the  addition  of 
keels,  as  represented  by  the  numerous  vertical  partitions  between  the 
main  planes  of  the  first  Voisin  types,  is  merely  inherent  stability. 
This  is  due  to  the  form  of  the  machine  itself,  i.  e.  to  the  employment 
of  extra  surfaces  in  a  certain  way,  so  that  the  machine  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  right  itself  and  maintain  an  even  keel  in  flight.  This  is 
often  erroneously  referred  to  as  automatic  stability,  whereas  the 
latter,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term,  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
some  extraneous  device  designed  mechanically  to  counteract  the 
adverse  effects  of  the  wind. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  CONTROL 

Balancing  is,  of  course,  automatic  in  the  case  of  a  bird  and  the 
method  employed  by  the  bird  may  possibly  be  imitated.  The  organs 
by  which  equilibrium  is  maintained  are  known  as  the  semicircular 
canals.  They  are  small,  hair-like  tubes  filled  with  fluid  lying  in 
three  planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another  in  the  bone  of  the  skull, 
each  tube  controlling  through  delicate  nerve-ends  the  movements 
of  the  bird  in  its  respective  plane.  Although  it  is  not  possible  to 
reproduce  artificially  such  a  complex  and  delicate  structure,  devices 
designed  to  act  in  much  the  same  manner  may  be  employed. 

Controllers  employed  to  regulate  the  supplementary  surfaces 
in  this  manner  may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes:  (1)  Those 
which  depend  for  their  balancing  properties  upon  the  action  of  the 
air  itself  when  the  position  of  the  aeroplane  is  altered;  (2)  those 
depending  upon  the  action  of  gravity,  such  as  pendulums;  and  (3) 
those  depending  upon  some  other  force  than  gravity  or  the  reaction 
of  the  air  to  control  the  balancing  planes. 

Air  Reaction  Principle.  The  most  simple  form  of  controller 
depending  upon  the  reaction  of  the  air  is  that  in  which  longitudinal 
stability  is  regulated  by  an  auxiliary  vertical  plane  struck  by  the 
wind  in  front,  and  lateral  stability  is  regulated  by  a  plane  acted 
upon  by  air  currents  from  either  side,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12.  In  this 
case,  when  the  aeroplane  turns  down,  the  increased  speed  increases 
the  pressure  on  the  \\Tind  plane  A  and,  forcing  it  back,  elevates  the 
horizontal  rudder,  or  elevating  plane.  If  it  turn  up,  the  pressure 
diminishes  and  the  spring  B  brings  the  plane  forward  and  depresses 
the  rudder.     If  the  aeroplane  tilt  to  one  side,  it  slides  down  edge- 
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wise  until  sufficient  pressure  results  on  the  surface  C  to  cause  the 
latter  to  arljust  the  ailerons  or  warping  edges  of  the  wings  to  coun- 
teract this  effect.  The  faults  of  this  type  of  automatic  control  are 
obvious.    Since  the  action  of  the  balancing  planes  depends  entirely 
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upon  the  wind  striking  the  controlling  surfaces,  the  result  of  sud- 
den gusts  is  to  greatly  disturb  the  stability  of  the  machine.  In  fact, 
it  is  made  much  more  sensitive  to  sudtlenly  changing  conditions  than 
the  machine  which  secures  stable  equilibrium  by  means  of  fixed  sup- 
plementary surfaces  as  already  described. 

Longitudinal  Stability  Control.  To  eliminate  this  trouble  with 
wind  gusts,  the  Wright  Brothers  invented  an  automatic  ct)ntroller 
of  longitudinal  stiibility  designed  to  maintain  the  aeroplane  flying  at 
a  definite  angle  of  incidence  instead  of  at  a  constant  velocity  through 
the  air.  The  principle  of  this  automatic  control  is  shown  in  Fig.  13, 
with,  however,  the  omission  of  compressed-air  connections  to  set  the 
horizontal  rudder  acct)nling  to  the  position  of  the  controller.  The 
regulating  plane  .1,  is  placed  parallel  to  the  plane  of  flight,  and  b 


•> 

Ftc.  13.     Di«cnun  of  Wrictit  AutonwUe  SUbOiMr  without  Comprwtd-Air  OoaaMtioaa 

eonnectefl  by  levers  and  nxls  with  the  elevator  L.  Whenever  the 
aemplane  turns  up,  the  wind  strikes  the  untler  siile  of  A ,  moving  it 
ti'  I  and  depressing  the  rudder,  or  rice  rrrm.  It  will  \ye  apparent 
lliai   this  devicv  is  likewise  influenced  by  wind  gusts  but  not  so 
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strongly  as  the  type  just  mentioned  previously,  though  when  flying 
close  to  the  ground  it  would  probably  be  as  dangerous  as  the  usual 
manual  control,  should  the  machine  be  suddenly  struck  from  behind 
by  a  strong  gust  of  wind.  It  has  been  employed  in  experimental 
flights  but  the  Wrights  state  that  they  can  not  trust  it  as  fully  as 
they  can  their  own  skill  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  the 
machine  in  gusty  winds. 

Wright  Brothers'  Patent.  The  Wright  Brothers  were  awarded 
a  patent  in  England,  in  1909,  on  this  device  (No.  2913-1909).  It 
is  described  as  follows: 

Using  compressed  air  or  other  fluid  pressure  as  power,  the  action  of  the 
contrivance  is  controlled  in  one  case  by  a  pivoted  vane  acting  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  wind;  in  the  other  case  by  a  pendulum.  In  both  cases  the  con- 
troller is  merely  used  to  operate  a  three-way  valve,  its  influence  upon  the  manip- 
ulation of  the  steering  gear  or  front  control  (old  Wright  machinv.),  as  the  case 
may  be,  taking  place  through  the  agency  of  a  relay  which  the  opening  of  the 
valve  brings  into  action. 

This  relay  mechanism  consists  of  a  compressed-air  engine  which  is  linked 
up  to  the  steering  gear  or  front  control,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  means  of  a  con- 
necting rod.  The  engine  itself  is  operated  by  compressed  air  from  a  reservoir, 
which  would  presumably  be  maintained  or  kept  charged  by  a  pump  attached 
to  the  aeroplane  motor.  Regarding  the  compressed-air  system  as  the  principle, 
the  patent  covers  two  separate  and  distinct  applications  to  the  same  flyer. 
One  of  these  systems  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  control  of  the  elevator,  i.  e., 
the  front  horizontal  control.  The  other  is  likewise  reserved  solely  for  the 
manipulation  of  the  vertical  rudder  and  the  warping  of  the  main  planes.  Each 
of  these  systems  has  its  own  reservoir,  or  compressed-air  tank,  engine,  and 
controller,  the  latter  apparatus  being,  as  already  mentioned,  a  pivoted  vane 
in  the  case  of  the  elevating  gear,  and  a  pendulum  in  the  other  instance. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  pulley  normally  under  the  control  of  the  avia- 
tor through  the  agency  of  a  lever,  but  embodies  such  features  in  its  construc- 
tion as  enable  it  to  be  coupled  up  to  the  connecting  rod  of  the  engine  which  is 
operated  from  the  tank  of  compressed  air.  There  are  two  connections  from 
this  tank  to  the  cylinder  of  the  engine,  the  one  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder 
being  permanent,  while  that  to  the  upper  first  leads  to  the  three-way  valve 
designed  to  be  operated  by  the  automatic  movements  of  a  horizontal  vane,  or 
aeroplane,  mounted  on  an  arrangement  of  beams  forming  a  parallel  motion 
mechanism.  The  frame  upon  which  these  beams  are  pivoted  hangs  from 
brackets  mounted  on  an  adjacent  part  of  the  main  struts  of  the  flyer,  and  one  of 
its  members  is  prolonged  downward  to  form  a  handle  within  reach  of  the  aviator. 

The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  pilot  himself  may  reset 
the  course,  or,  as  it  may  be  better  described,  "the  neutral  line  of  flight;"  i.  e.,  if, 
after  having  flown  along  a  horizontal  course,  it  is  desired  to  ascend,  the  auto- 
matic mechanism  may  still  be  retained  in  action  to  guard  the  machine  against 
variations  from  its  ascending  path  by  merely  resetting  the  position  of  the  frame. 
Since  the  three-way  valve  is  mounted  upon  the  frame  and  because  the  beams 
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are  independently  in  equilibrium  as  a  whole  by  reason  of  the  balance  weight,  it 
will  be  evident  that  any  alteration  in  the  iM>sition  of  the  frame  will  at  once  affect 
t  he  state  of  the  valve;  i.e.,  if  open,  it  may  tend  to  close  it,  or  rice  versa.  AMumc 
it  to  be  open  and  the  elevator  set  for  ascent,  then  should  the  pilot  wiflh  to  ascend 
permanently,  he  will  move  the  handle  so  a«  to  open  the  valve  a  little  way.  This 
will  have  no  effect  directly  upon  the  position  of  the  controlling  vane  because 
the  balance  weight  serves  to  keep  it  horizontal  irrespective  of  the  position 
of  the  frame.  The  change  from  a  horizontal  to  an  ascending  flight  path, 
however,  will  automatically  result  in  a  change  of  the  real  altitude  of  the  vane 
to  the  relative  wintl,  which  will  now  bear  upon  it  partly  from  above,  and  will 
t  hus  cau.se  it,  when  the  wind  i.s  strong  enough,  to  fall  a  little  and  dose  the  valve. 

Ihis  action  will  bring  the  relay  mechanism  into  action  and  will  alter  the  angle 
of  the  elevator  until  the  conditions  are  restored,  which  will  cause  the  control- 
ling vane  to  return  to  its  normal  position.    Naturally,  these  appliances  are  not 

Ii'.ad  beat  and,  con.scquently,  oscillation.s  are  set  up  which  require  time  to  die 

■  ut  and  it  i.s  more  than  likely  that  the  normal  .state  of  affairs  would  be  one  in 
which  the  vane  is  constantly  moving  up  and  down. 

For  regulating  the  lateral  stability,  a  pendulum  is  employed  instead  of 
vane,  the  pendulum  being  suitably  couple<i  to  the  valve  so  that  any  cant- 

MR  of  the  flyer  from  its  normal  level  cau.sc8  the  valve  to  o|>cn  or  shut  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements.  The  pendulum  hangs  straight  down  like  a  plumb 
l>ob  under  the  influence  of  gravity  and  it  is  thus  really  the  movement*  of  the 
machine  as  a  whole  about  the  pendulum  as  a  fixed  point  which  form  the  con- 
trol.  In  practice,  the  normal  state  of  the  pendulum  control  would  presumably 
ho  one  of  more  or  less  continuous,  though  possibly  slight,  oscillations.  In  the 
ime  way  that  it  is  possible  for  the  vane  to  alter  the  neutral  line,  so  can  the  same 

-iriation  be  accomplishcnl  with  the  pendulum,  and,  if  necessary,  the  flyer  be 
(uade  to  travel  in  a  circular  path  indefinitely. 

Repardinp  thi.s  patent,  Orvillc  Wriglit  stated  in  an  intemew 

at  the  time  of  its  granting: 

The  device  which  the  English  arc  making  such  a  fuss  about  is  an  old  coo- 

rivance  with  which  we  planne<l  to  get  automatic  stability  as  long  as  five  or 

i\  years  ago.     That  wiw  before  anybody  believed .  that  flying  as  we  know  it 

today  was  possible.     Since  then  we  have  progressed  beyond  this  device  and 

have  others  which  may  be  great  improvements.     The  vane  and  pendulum 

device  is  a  very  simple  one.     It  can  be  adjuste<l  to  any  machine  in  a  few  min- 

•ifea  and,  theoretically,  it  works  very  well.     We  have  used  it  often  but  I  do 

lot  think  it  was  use<l  in  connection  with  any  big  flights.     Since  first  bringing 

It  out,  we  have  bcH>n  w«)rking  \i\Hnt  several  devices  to  obtain   automatic  sta- 

liilitv.     We  realize  that  if  we  can  make  an  aeroplane  balance  automatically  in 

t !  i!(>  in  flight,  it  will  be  a  very  im|x)rtant  step  forward. 

it  IS  ae<'(>r(lingly  apparent  that  a  wind  phinc  is  not  an  entin*Iy 

practical  device  to  employ  as  a  e<)ntn)ller  either  in  a  horizontal  or  a 

vertical  i)osition  when  used  in  either  of  the  waj's  just  outlined,  or  in 

any  manner  partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  these  methods.    Con- 

<"f]!!--ntl\ .  tills  eliminates  all  devices  in  that  class  for  the  time  being, 
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and  the  value  of  the  pendulum,  as  being  the  chief  representative  of 
the  class  depending  upon  gravity  for  its  action,  may  be  considered. 


Fig.  14.     Diagram  Illustrating  the  Fault  of  Pendulum  Control 

Gravity  Principle.  The  effect  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  this, 
as  illustrated  in  Fig.  14,  is  that,  when  the  aeroplane  changes  its  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  direction  of  the  force  of  gravity,  the  pendu- 
lum will  remain  vertical,  and  either  by  direct  connections  or  by 
operating  valves  for  compressed  air  or  by  making  contacts  which 
will  set  electrical  devices  in  action,  it  will  reset  the  balancing  planes 
so  as  to  re-establish  the  equilibrium  of  the  machine.  This  is  excel- 
lent in  theory  and  many  have  accepted  the  latter  blindly,  but  one 
great  difficulty  is  that  under  the  influence  of  sudden  gusts  the  pen- 
dulum is  likely  to  oscillate  so  violently  as  to  destroy  all  stability. 
This  is  not  insurmountable,  however,  as  these  oscillations  can  be 
damped  by  friction  or  a  water  bath  or  a  mercury  level,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  15.  But  even  if  these  oscillations  be  reduced  to  a  negligible 
point,  the  pendulum  when  used  as  a  controller  does  not  preserve  a 

vertical  position  except  by 
the  reaction  of  the  air  upon 
the  aeroplane,  and,  therefore, 
can  not  be  successfully  used. 
This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  16. 
If  the  aeroplane  be  tipped  at 
an  angle  N,  there  is  an  accel- 
eration due  to  gravity  tending  to  bring  the  pendulum  back  to  a  ver- 
tical position,  which  is  evidently  equal  to  g  siniV.     But  supposing 


Fig.  15.     Mercury  Level  to  Dampen  Oscillations 
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the  resistance  of  the  aeroplane  to  motion  in  a  horizontal  plane  to  be 
zero,  when  tippe<i  at  an  angle  of  .V  degrees  its  acceleration  is  also 
"  sin  .V,  the  same  as  that  of  the  pendulum.  This  lieing  the  case, 
here  is  no  force  to  change  the  latter's  position  with  reference  to  the 
toriiHr.  If,  however,  as  is  always  the  case,  the  aeroplane  offers 
-oint-  rf>istance  to  motion  in  a  horizontal  direction,  as  its  speed 
through  the  air  under  the  influence  of  gravity  is  increased,  the  resist- 
ance will  increase  and  its  acceleration  will  correspondingly  dimin- 
Uh.  The  controller  will  then  resume  its  perpendicular  position 
and  by  means  of  its  coiniections  adjust  the  balance  of  the  machine. 
But  here  the  former  difficulty  again  enters.    If  it  is  only  because  of 
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he  air  resistance  that  the  air  controller  works,  it  will  be  affected  by 
wind  currents.  For  instance,  if  a  sharp  gust  of  wind  should  strike 
the  machine  from  one  side,  it  would  blow  the  wings  over,  while  the 
IHiiduluin,  owing  to  its  inertia,  would  tend  to  remain  in  its  original 
!>M^iti(.ii,  and  would  therefore  swing  toward  the  wind,  raising  the 
aeroplane  on  that  side.  In  fact,  so  many  have  pinned  their  faith  to 
the  iK*ndulum,  and  still  do — purely  on  theoretical  grounds — that  a 
resume  of  the  manner  in  which  it  acts  under  all  conditions  will  be 

•f  value  in  demon.strating  the  futility  of  further  attempts  along  this 
hue.  This,  of  course,  refers  to  the  use  of  a  pendulum  as  a  direct 
a^eiiey  in  ojx'rating  the  controls  to  give  automatic  stability,  and  mrt 
lot  ^inall  {K'ndulum  employed  as  a  relay  to  set  a  motor  in  operation, 
us  in  the  Wright  device.  However,  the  same  objections  would  be 
presint  in  the  latter  devitr,  though  t»n  a  greatly  rethuT**!  scale. 
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The  manner  in  which  a  pendulum  device  is  rehed  upon  to  give 
automatic  control  is  best  shown  by  reference  to  Figs.  17,  18,  and  19. 
Fig.  17  represents  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  pendulum  control  P 
for  fore-and-aft  balance,  and  an  elevator  rudder  E.  The  direction 
of  flight  is  indicated  by  the  arrow  and  in  this  same  diagram  the 
aeroplane  is  assumed  to  be  in  normal,  horizontal  flight.     Fig.  18 


Fig.  17.     Pendulum  Control.     Machine  Going  Steadily 


Fig.  18.     Pendulum  Control.     Restoring  Action  when 
Machine  Rears 


Fig.  19.     Pendulum  Control.     Restoring  Action  when 
Machine  Dips 


shows  the  same  apparatus  immediately  after  a  sudden  gust  has 
tilted  the  front  of  the  machine  up.  The  pendulum  P,  due  to  its 
inertia,  has  retained  its  vertical  position  P',  but  in  doing  so  has 
pulled  on  the  rod  ah,  causing  the  front  elevator  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion E'  and  to  receive  the  pressure  of  the  wind  on  its  upper  face. 
This  causes  a  downward  force  on  the  rudder  surface  which  brings 
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the  machine*  back  to  the  liorizontal.  Fig.  19  represents  the  effect  of 
a  sudden  downward  plunge  of  the  machine. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  inertia  of  the  pendulum  is  used  to 
move  side  controls  when  a  sudden  transverse  tilt  occurs.  Of  course, 
the  nature  of  the  pendulum  and  the  manner  in  which  it  controls  the 
equihbrium  is  vastly  different  in  many  of  tlie  suggested  methods, 
but  the  fundamental  principle  b  always  the  same,  the  pendulum 
itself  consisting  variously  of  an  extra  weight,  the  weight  of  the  car, 
the  weight  of  the  aviator  swinging  on  a  movable  seat,  or  the  move- 
ment of  a  mercury  bath. 

Objections  to  Pendulum  Devices.  There  are  four  distinct  objec- 
tions to  employing  any  kind  of  a  pendulum  device  for  automatic 
stability: 

(1)  The  most  important  objection  is  that,  if  the  pendulum 
is  at  all  hea\'y,  it  will  tend  when  the  machine  is  tilted  to  accen- 
tuate greatly  the  tipping.  Thus,  in  Fig.  18,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
weight  P'  has  traveletl  through  an  angle  0,  vsith  respect  to  the  frame, 
there  will  be  a  strong  downward  pull  in  the  direction  BA.  This  will 
certainly  accentuate  the  downward  force  at  the  rear,  due  to  the 
vertically  downward  component  BC.  If  the  weight  is  heavy  enough, 
and  the  inclination  great  enough,  this  is  likely  to  completely  unbal- 
ance the  machine. 

(2)  Another  effect  upon  a  pendulum  mechanism  that  makes 
it  distinctly  undesirable  is  that  if  there  is  a  sudden  lurch  of  the  entire 
machine,  either  for^vard  or  backward  or  to  either  side,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  tilting,  then  the  inertia  of  the  pendulum  will  cause  it 
to  swing  away  from  the  side  to  which  the  machine  lurches,  thus  mov- 
ing the  rudder  and  actually  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  machine, 
by  either  making  it  rise,  plunge,  or  tilt  over  to  one  side.  Due  to 
"holes  in  the  air,"  sudden  side  gusts,  and  even  variable  propeller 
thrusts,  such  sudden  lurches  are  of  more  or  less  frequent  occur- 
rence and  unless  some  means  of  deadening  the  pendulum  b  provided 
the  equilibrium  w\\\  be  ven.*  unstable. 

(3)  The  action  of  centrifugal  force  in  making  a  turn  will  cause 
the  pendulum  to  assume  a  position  parallel  to  the  struts  of  the 
machine,  or  of  any  other  normally  vertical  parts,  and  it  will  not  fly 
to  the  outside  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Its  action  in  turning,  there- 
fore, is  nil,  and  to  make  the  turn  positive  it  would  Ix*  necessary  to 
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install  a  separate  control.  This  arrangement  assumes  a  proper 
"banking"  of  the  machine. 

(4)  After  any  displacement  of  the  pendulum  itself  from  its 
normal  position  due  to  the  sudden  movement  or  lurch  of  the  aero- 
plane, the  pendulum  will  at  once  tend  to  swing  back  to  theliormal. 
If  the  period  of  this  swing  should  jiist  happen  to  coincide  with  the 
frequency  of  any  vibration  or  sway  in  the  machine  or  with  any 
wave  pulsations  of  the  air  stream,  then  the  swinging  would  continue 
and  be  amplified,  eventually  destroying  the  equilibrium  of  the 
machine.  Sj;nchronism  of^this  sort  is  not  at  all  unlikely  to  happen 
for  air  waves  are  known  to  possess  pulsations  at  regular  time  inter- 
vals; and  in  addition,  propellers  have  often  been  found  to  give  con- 
tinuously and  rh^'thmically  varying  thrusts,  causing  a  slow  sway- 
ing vibration  in  the  aeroplane  quite  distinct  from  the  vibration  of 
the  motor. 

It  a])pears,  therefore,  that  the  use  of  a  pendulum  for  preserving 
the  lateral  stability  of  an  aeroplane  is  limited  in  its  action  to  the  con- 
dition of  comparatively  steady,  horizontal  flight,  and  is  hardly  feasi- 
ble in  very  gusty  weather.  A  pendulum  device,  designed  to  act  as 
a  relay,  setting  in  operation  an  electrical  apparatus  which  causes  an 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  thrust  of  the  screws  of  a  feur-propeller 
type  of  helicopter  machine,  was  patented  in  this  country  as  far  back 
as  1888,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  patented 
since. 

All  of  the  foregoing,  however,  is  to  a  very  large  extent  based 
upon  the  theory  of  the  pendulum's  action  under  the  varying  condi- 
tions in  question,  and  is  merely  the  result  of  the  author's  study  of 
this  phase  of  the  subject  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view.  That 
the  conclusions  reached  are  not  well  substantiated  in  practice 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  written 
by  Orville  Wright  to  the  author,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  his  experience  with  the  pendulum  was  quite  to  the"  contrary. 
He  says: 

We  have  always  considered  a  pendulum  theoretically  an  almost  perfect 
system  for  lateral  balance.  If  the  vertical  rudder  of  a  flying  macliine  is  turned 
so  as  to  face  the  machine  towards  the  left,  the  momentum" Br  centrifugal  force 
of  the  pendulum  will  caiise  it  to  swing  to  the  right-hand  side.  This  will  cause 
the  wings  to  be  warped  until  the  machine  is  banked  enough  to  bring  the  pendu- 
lum at  right  angles  to  the  planes,  which  is  exactly  the  bank  the  planes  should 
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take  in  makinR'a  turn.  Nut  only  Ls  this  theoretically  the  case,  but  in  all  of  our 
experimentji  with  our  lateral  stabilizing  device  thiu  fact  baa  been  conclusively 
demonstrated. 

There  are  pendulum-operated  stabilizing  devices  in  use  in  which  it  is 
necessary  for  the  operator  to  make  adjustments  in  order  to  give  the  machine 
a  proper  bank  in  turning,  but  this  is  not  due  to  a  fault  of  the  pendulnm  but  to 
other  devices  which  have  been  incorporated  with  the  pendulum  in  the  stabilis- 
ing system.  The  Ellsworth  lateral  stabilizer  is  one  of  this  type.  Theoretic- 
ally it  would  operate  only  in  straight  flight  and  could  not  make  a  turn  with- 
out special  adjustments  by  the  operator.  I  have  recently  made  some  flights 
with  a  new  lateral  stabilizing  device,  in  which  the  pendulum  is  used  and,  by 
simply  setting  the  top  lever  of  our  machine  slightly  to  one  side,  the  device 
banks  the  machine  for  turning  and  holds  it  at  the  proper  bank  without  any 
assistance  from  the  oi)erator.  The  fact  that  the  pendulum  docs  give  a  proper 
bank  to  a  machine  in  making  a  turn,  I  consider  to  be  its  principal  virtue.  For 
theoretical  reasons  I  have  always  considered  gjToscopic  devices  inefficient  for 
fore-and-aft  control.  I  hold  to  the  theory  that  true  stabilizing  devices  should 
be  dei)endent  on  the  wind.  Assuming  a  case  where  a  machine  is  flying  with 
the  least  power  that  can  possibly  sustain  it  at  its  most  favorable  angle  of  inci- 
dence, any  de\'ice  that  operates  purely  with  reference  to  the  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal, will  cause  it  to  fly  at  a  different  angle  in  case  it  runs  into  a  rising  or 
descending  trend. 

I  also  noticed  some  reference  to  an  automatic  dcN-ice,  which  I  took  with 
n»o  and  was  intending  to  try  at  Kitty  Hawk  (October,  1911,  experiments). 
This  was  an  automatic  device  for  fore-and-aft  equilibrium,  and  is  not  the  one 
dcscribetl  in  our  patent  of  several  years  ago.  I  did  not  try  it  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  the  newspaper  men  at  Kitty  Hawk.  I  have  had  one  of  the  power 
machines  here  equipped  with  the  device,  and  expert  vrry  soon  to  test  it  out 
thoroughly. 

AUTOMATIC  STABILIZERS 

Eteve  Stabilizer.  A  number  of  experiments  have  been  made 
with  devices  designed  to  give  automatic  longitudinal  stabiHty  alone, 
one  of  these — the  invention  of  ra|)tuin  Eteve,  of  the  Sap|x?r  balloon- 
ist battalion  of  the  French  army  having  been  put  t<»  mi inerous tests 
in  actual  practice.  The  machine  itself  was  a  Wright  biplane  of 
French  construction,  the  usual  rear  rudder  of  the  original  Wright 
ty|x?  of  machine  being  replace<l  by  two  hexagonal  planes  borne  on  a 
special  stabilizer  framework  and  controlled  by  spring-held  cables. 
.\s  shown  by  the  sketch.  Fig.  20,  the  two  planes  A  and  B  are  mov- 
able on  the  axis  E,  the  latter  l)eing  carried  by  a  framework  about 
15  feet  long,  attached  to  the  transverse  members  of  the  aeroplane 
surfaces.  A  horizontal  vane  /),  movable  on  an  axis  F,  is  connected 
to  the  planes  .1  an<l  It  by  nnis  KJ  and  KL.  The  axis  of  the  vane  b 
firmly  fixed  to  a  tul)e  //,  controUetl  by  the  rod  3//  tlirough  a  bell 
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crank,  MHF,  this   rod  being  in  turn  operated  by  a  lever  maneu- 
vered by  the  pilot. 

When  the  lever  is  fixed,  axis  F  is  immovable  and  the  stabilizer 
vane  struck  by  the  wind  moves  sensibly  in  the  belt  or  layer  of  wind 
immobilizing  the  planes  A  and  B,  which  are  compensated;  the 
angle  of  attack  of  these  planes  is  then  invariable  when  the  direction 
of  the  air  current  is  constant,  Fig.  21  A.  But  when  this  latter  varies, 
the  movement  of  the  vane  is  modified  and  the  planes  A  and  B  turn 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  vane. 
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Fig.  20.     Detail  Diagrams  of  Etevc  Stabilizer 

Should  the  aeroplane  "rear,"  Fig  21 B,  the  vane  Z)  is  tilted  and 
causes  the  planes  A  and  B  to  turn  in  a  direction  contrary  to  their 
proper  movement.  This  tends  to  correct  or  straighten  out  the  aero- 
plane; when  it  "plunges,"  Fig  21C,  the  reverse  effect  is  produced 
and  the  maneuver  is  executed  without  interference  owing  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  mechanism,  a  quality  indispensable  to  an  automatic 
stabilizer.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Eteve  device  does  not  depend 
upon  any  external  source  of  power  but  is  operated  by  the  action  of 
the  wind  itself. 

The  planes  A  and  B,  considered  as  depression  rudders,  auto- 
matically partake  of  the  same  movements  as  those  resulting  from 
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the  maneuver  made  by  the  pilot;  moreover,  the  vane  has  the  advan- 
tage over  the  a\iat()r  of  acting  simultaneously  with  the  cause  that 
pnxluces  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium.  In  a  word,  the  Eteve 
stabilizer  op|K)ses  all  variations  of  the  angle  of  attack  of  the  aero- 
plane in  the  same  manner  as  a  ver>'  long,  light,  and  instantaneously- 
acting  empennage  (tail)  would.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able 
to  vary  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  of  attack  in  order  to  climb  or 
descend.  To  preserve  the  automatic  action  of  the  stabilizer  prior 
to,  during,  and  after  the  execution  of  the  maneuver  by  the  pilot, 
the  a.xis  F  of  the  vane  can  be  raised  or  loweretl  by  means  of  a  lever 
under  the  control  of  the  aviator,  as  in  the  Wright  apparatus  already 
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Fie  21.    Control  Action  of  Eteire  Stabiluer  under  Different  Conditio— 

descrilKMl.  All  displacement  of  F  involves  a  change  of  equilibrium 
of  the  vane  and  consecpiently  a  modification  of  the  angle  of  attack 
of  the  planes  A  and  U.  (Note  i)ositions  D  and  A',  Fig.  21.)  This 
indirect  control  of  the  stabilizer  offers  the  great  advantage  of  render- 
ing the  vane  sensitive  to  exterior  influences,  the  ai^Muratus  plajing 
the  role  of  depression  rudder  and  stabilizer  at  the  same  time. 

The  weight  of  the  entire  stiibilizer  tail  is  60.5  jKninds,  which, 
less  the  viTtical  rudder  it  displaces,  only  places  an  additional  weight 
of  2G.5  pounds  on  the  machine.  The  total  surface  of  the  stabilizer 
planes  is  \\\  .sc|uare  feet,  or  half  the  surfatr  of  the  depresidon  rudder 
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of  the  Wright  aeroplane.  The  numerous  experimental  flights  made 
with  the  machine  thus  fitted  demonstrated  the  important  role  played 
by  the  stabilizer.  First,  preliminary  attempts  were  made  to  verify 
the  equilibrium  of  the  modified  aeroplane,  the  operation  of  the  appa- 
ratus then  being  tried  out  by  running  on  the  ground.  Next,  flights 
of  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  with  turns  were  made;  then  a  flight  of  10 
minutes  was  made  which  showed  that  the  ordinary  Wright  machine 
can  be  thus  readily  controlled.  The  operation  of  the  depression 
rudder  was  found  to  be  considerably  simplified,  and  despite  the  large 
surface  of  the  depression  rudder  of  the  Wright  machine,  the  stability 
was  such  that  the  apparatus  frequently  remained  in  equilibrium  for 
some  minutes  without  the  intervention  of  the  aviator. 

Gyroscopic  Stabilizers.  The  consideration  of  the  different  types 
of  automatic  controllers  already  discussed  leads  to  a  conclusion 
which  is  almost  self-evident.  The  same  cause  always  produces  the 
same  result  and  hence,  when  an  aeroplane  is  tipped  to  one  side,  if  it 
is  turned  back  to  its  proper  level  by  the  action  of  the  air  due  to  its 
change  of  velocity  or  angle  of  flight  through  the  air  in  that  direc- 
tion, then,  when  an  equal  change  in  angle  of  flight  or  speed  through 
the  air  is  caused  by  some  gust  striking  the  machine,  the  aeroplane 
will  be  affected  in  a  similar  manner.  For  instance,  when  an  aero- 
plane in  stable  equilibrium  turns  upward,  its  speed  through  the  air 
is  diminished  and  the  front  drops  to  the  proper  level,  but  when  a 
wind  strikes  it  from  behind,  its  speed  through  the  air  is  likewise 
diminished  and  the  front  will  again  drop,  but  this  time  away  from 
the  proper  angle  of  flight.  Therefore,  since  it  is  found  that  the  sta- 
bility of  all  machines  balanced  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  above 
described  must  depend  upon  the  machine's  reaction  with  the  air, 
no  such  system  of  automatic  equilibrium  can  be  depended  upon  to 
preserve  perfect  balance  while  the  aeroplane  sails  through  the  cur- 
rents and  cross  currents  met  with  in  practically  every  flight. 

True  Stabilizer  Independent  of  Wind  Changes.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  the  controller  shall  be  sensitive  not  to  the  force  or 
direction  of  the  wind  that  strikes  the  machine,  but  to  some  other 
force  which  will  move  the  controller  with  respect  to  the  aeroplane 
when  its  equilibrium  is  disturbed.  The  only  such  forces  known  are 
that  of  the  earth's  magnetic  field  acting  on  a  magnetic  needle,  and 
the  gyroscopic  force  of  a  rapidly  rotating  wheel.     The  magnetic 
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needle  b  usually  employed  merely  to  indicate  the  north,  but  since 
the  earth's  magnetic  field  tends  to  make  it  dip  downward  at  an  angle 
of  alxjut  7o  degrees  with  the  horizon,  and  since  this  angle  is  constant 
in  any  locality,  if  the  direction  of  flight  be  fixed,  the  magnet  may 
be  employed  to  determine  a  horizontal  position.  It  may  be  made  to 
operate  the  controlling  planes  through  the  medium  of  electromag- 
nets acting  to  open  and  close  the  valves  of  a  compressed-air  motor. 
Since  both  arms  of  the  magnet  have  the  same  mass,  neither  gravity 
nor  centrifugal  force,  due  to  the  oscillations  of  the  aeroplane,  would 
affect  it  in  any  way,  but  the  slightest  vibration  once  started  would 
continue  indefinitely  and  thus  be  transmitted  to  the  control  of  the 
aeroplane.  Also  in  making  turns,  since  the  needle  points  downward 
at  an  angle  of  75  degrees,  instead  of  90  degrees,  there  would  be  dan- 
ger of  losing  balance.  So,  aside  from  the  prohibitive  frailness  of  the 
construction,  the  magnetic  needle  would  not  make  a  suitable  con- 
trolling device.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  examine  what  can  be 
accoraplishe<l  with  the  aid  of  the  gyroscope. 

Gyroscopic  Action.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  rapidly 
spinning  top  forcibly  resists  any  attempt  to  change  its  plane  of  rota- 
tion. This  force  depends  upon  the  weight  at  the  periphery'  of  the 
revolving  body  and  its  speed  of  rotation.  The  top  is  a  g\TOscope 
in  its  simplest  form,  and  by  ginng  it  the  form  of  a  flywheel  with  a 
heavy  rim  we  have  the  toy  that  is  doubtless  familiar  to  most  boj's — 
the  gjroscopic  top.  In  this,  the  diminutive  flj'whcel  is  supported 
on  a  spindle  carried  in  a  circle  of  wire  in  order  to  provide  a  means  of 
support  independent  of  the  spindle  itself.  When  spinning  rapidly, 
such  a  top  will  continue  to  rotate  in  any  plane  in  which  it  is  placed, 
horizontally,  vertically,  or  at  any  angle  l)etween  the  two.  This  singu- 
larly curious  force  was  first  applied  industrially  in  1870.  Since  then 
the  progress  achieved  in  its  use  has  been  comparatively  slow.  It 
has  been  employed  for  securing  much-nee<led  stability  to  the  IJeau- 
champ  hydraulic  turret,  the  Obr>'  torixxio,  the  Scherl,  Brennan,  ami 
Froelich  monorail  systems  of  transportation,  and  to  Schlick's  device 
for  preventing  the  rolling  of  a  ship. 

Widespread  interest  now  attaches  to  its  emploj-ment  in  a  similar 
r6le  on  the  aeroplane.  In  this  connection,  however,  the  dbtinction 
U'tween  equilibrium  and  stability  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  the 
terms  arc  so  fre<iuently  use<l  interchangeably  as  to  prove  confusing. 
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Briefly  stated,  an  aeroplane  is  in  equilibrium  when  traveling  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  speed,  and  it  is  necessary  for  stability  that,  if  the 
aeroplane  is  not  in  equilibrium  and  be  not  moving  uniformly,  it 
shall  tend  toward  a  center  of  equilibrium,  also  that  any  oscillatory 
motion  shall  have  a  positive  coefficient  of  subsidence.  A  thorough 
study  of  the  different  forms  of  machines  made  by  a  close  observer 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  two  types  likely  to  prove 
stable  under  ordinary  conditions  are  the  single-surface  glider  and 
the  balanced  glider.  The  first,  as  he  expressed  it,  relies  for  its  longi- 
tudinal stability  on  the  variation  of  the  center  of  pressure  with  the 
angle  of  attack,  while  the  second  relies  on  the  variation  in  altitude 
of  a  balancer  or  tail  surface.  In  each  case,  a  torque  should  come 
into  existence  to  bring  the  glider  back  to  its  original  position.  With 
these  types,  however,  as  they  now  stand,  a  very  severe  squall  is 
likely  to  prove  disastrous;  for  the  righting  of  the  machine  can  not  be 
made  rapidly  enough.  There  must  necessarily  be  an  automatic 
adjustment  to  secure  the  equilibrium  of  all  the  planes. 

Regnard  Device.  To  bring  about  this  automatic  adjustment, 
numerous  inventors  are  looking  to  the  gyroscope  as  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  one  of  the  first  machines  to  be  equipped  with  it  being  the 
Regnard  monoplane.  The  details  of  the  aeroplane  in  plan  and  ele- 
vation are  shown  in  Fig.  22,  while  the  gyroscope  and  its  mounting 
are  given  in  Fig.  23.  In  this  case,  the  small  and  comparatively  light 
gyroscope  used  is  not  directly  employed  to  insure  stability.  It  merely 
serves  to  transmit  an  electrical  current  to  devices  for  giving  both 
lateral  and  longitudinal  stability.  The  gyroscope  itself,  A,  Fig.  22, 
is  located  directly  beneath  the  center  of  the  main  supporting  sur- 
face I  and  in  line  with  the  motor.  It  is  hung  on  gimbals — i.e.,  a 
universally-jointed  support.  Fig.  23,  permitting  complete  indepen- 
dence and  freedom  of  movement.  Within  the  ring  A  of  this  gyro- 
scope is  the  flywheel  T  and  the  ring  armature  C  of  a  small  electric 
motor  to  which  it  is  directly  coupled  at  its  lower  end. 

The  stationary  field  L  of  the  motor  is  also  of  the  ring  type  and 
lies  in  the  same  plane  as  the  armature  it  encloses.  Current  from 
eight  or  ten  storage  cells  of  about  the  size  ordinarily  employed  in 
electric  vehicles,  maintains  the  flywheel  in  rotation  at  a  speed  of 
10,000  r.  p.  m.  According  to  well-known  laws  of  mechanics,  it  will 
adopt  under  the  influence  of  this  rotative  speed  an  invariable  plane. 
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parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  space  wherein  it  is  hung — a  horizontal 
plane  in  this  case.  Owing  to  its  method  of  support  it  \iill  take,  with 
reference  to  the  aeroplane,  all  the  relative  positions  corresponding 
to  the  inclination  of  the  latter.    In  other  words,  the  gjToscope  will 
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continue  to  revolve  in  its  horizontal  plane,  while  its  frame,  attached 
to  the  aeroplane,  will  assume  different  i)ositions  relative  to  it  in  ao- 
cordanct*  with  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  machine.  i.e.,  the  gyro- 
scoiK>  remains  stationar\'  while  its  support  moves  about  it  as  a  fixed 
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point.  In  doing  so,  the  stud  E,  rigidly  attached  to  the  gyroscope, 
estabHshes  electric  contact  with  the  plates  F,  according  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  aeroplane.  Each  of  these  contacts  is  alternately 
employed  for  controlling  and  steadying  the  movements  of  one  or 
more  of  the  surfaces  of  the  aeroplane. 

These  contacts  can  be  made  in  a  number  of  different  ways — 
by  way  of  example,  as  shown  in  the  upper  and  lower  diagrams  of 

Fig.  23,  through  the  me- 


dium  of  the  conducting 
plates  a  and  6,  which 
are  superposed  but  not 
touching.  The  upper 
plate  a  has  a  projection 
c  on  which  the  stud  E 
will  press,  the  convex 
surface  of  the  latter  al- 
ways corresponding  to 
the  center  of  rotation  of 
the  gyroscope.  Regard- 
less of  the  inclination  of 
the  aeroplane  the  axis  of 
E  is  always  vertical,  and 
in  whatever  direction  the 
machine  cants,  it  will 
press  momentarily  upon 
the  plate  a,  the  latter 
then  coming  in  contact 
with  h.  The  circuit 
thus  established  can  be 
utilized  for  specially  con- 
trolling any  one  or  more 
of  the  balancing  organs 
of  the  aeroplane.  In  the 
present  instance,  this  is 
effected  by  means  of  solenoids,  or  hollow  electromagnets,  in  which  soft 
iron  plungers  slide.  Two  of  these  solenoids,  G  and  G' ,  are  employed, 
adapted  to  be  energized  in  alternate  directions  by  means  of  two 
sets  of  contacts,  F^  and  F2,  for  the  longitudinal  balance,  and  Fz  and 


Fig.  23. 


Gyroscopic  Control-Device  of  Regnard 
Stabilizer 
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^4  for  the  lateral  balance.  For  instance,  should  a  strong  gust  of  wind 
cause  the  aeroplane  to  tilt  downward,  E  will  instantly  make  contact 
with  /',, energizing  the  solenoid  G.  The  plunger  of  the  latter  is  suitably 
connected  by  means  of  a  cable  to  the  elevating  rudder  H  and  the 
pull  exerted  by  the  solenoid  will  vary  its  angle  of  attack  downward, 
thus  righting  the  machine,  or  bringing  it  to  an  even  keel.  In  case  of 
the  reverse  inclination — the  tendency  of  the  aeroplane  to  stand  on 
its  tail — the  solenoid  G  will  again  come  into  action  through  the 
contact  Fi,  but  the  plunger  will  move  in  the  other  direction  due 
to  a  reversal  of  the  current,  and  the  elevating  rudder  will  be 
moved  to  the  opposite  angle,  again  bringing  the  machine  down  to 
an  even  keel,  or  horizontal  plane.  Transverse  control  is  maintained 
in  a  similar  manner,  an  inclination  to  either  side  causing  the  sole- 
noid G'  to  come  into  action  in  one  direction  or  the  other  through  the 
contacts  Fs  and  /'<,  according  to  the  movement  of  the  aeroplane 
itself.  The  plunger  of  this  solenoid  is  connected  through  suitable 
multiplying  gear  and  cables  to  the  warping  apparatus  of  the  wings. 
It  will  Ije  noted  that  this  device  is  practically  similar  in  its 
operation  to  the  Wright  apparatus,  except  that  a  gyroscope  is 
employed  as  an  automatic  governing  control  in  place  of  the  vane 
and  |)endulum  of  the  latter,  and  electric  {X)wer  is  employed  instead 
of  compressed  air.  In  other  words,  both  devices  merely  relieve  the 
aviator  of  the  constant  necessity  of  manually  operating  the  usual 
controls  for  maintaining  longitudinal  and  lateral  stability — the 
elevating  rudder  and  the  wing-warping  levers.  There  is  nothing 
unusual  about  the  Regnard  apparatus  electrically  or  mechanically, 
except  the  automatic  methtxl  of  making  contact  by  means  of  the 
gyrosc*oix*,  the  action  of  a  st)lenoid  being  commonly  utilized  to 
operate  such  electrical  apparatus  as  circuit  breakers  and  the  like. 
However,  the  efficiency  of  a  solenoid  is  comparatively  low;  it  requires 
considerable  current  to  cause  it  to  generate  an  apprei*iable  amount 
of  j>ower  and  to  act  quickly.  With  such  a  limited  sourtv  of  ix)wer 
as  the  storage  cells  mentioned,  the  solenoids  would  have  to  be  pro- 
hibitively heavy.  Of  course,  a  dynamo  could  he  run  by  the  motor 
of  the  aeroplane  itself,  but  this  likewise  involves  consi«lerable  extra 
weight.  .Moreover,  while  an  apjwiratus  such  lus  that  descrilxnl  would 
Ik'  consider«'<l  simple  for  an  electric  lighting  station  or  similar  instal- 
lation, it  involves  an  excessive  amount  of  complication  for  an  aero- 
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plane — there  would  be  entirely  too  many  tmall  things  to  look  after 
and  keep  in  order.  Using  a  generator  directly  attached  to  the  gaso- 
line motor  and  two  small  electric  motors  instead  of  the  solenoids, 
would  simplify  the  apparatus  somewhat  and  make  it  much  more 
powerful  for  its  weight,  but  still  there  would  be  entirely  too  much 
unnecessary  weight  to  carry  along.  The  attempt  is  interesting  as 
illustrating  what  may  be  done,  but  there  are  doubtless  few  aviators 
who  would  not  prefer  to  rely  upon  their  skill  in  manually  operating 
the  controls  rather  than  have  the  machine  encumbered  with  so 
much  apparatus,  particularly  as  some  means  of  cutting  out  its  action 
when  desiring  to  ascend  or  descend  would  also  have  to  be  provided, 
as  mentioned  in  connection  with  both  the  Wright  and  Eteve  stabil- 
izing devices. 

Beach  Device.  Utilizing  the  controlling  force  of  the  gyroscope 
direct  would  appear  to  hold  forth  much  greater  promise  of  simplicity 
and  reliability  in  action.  This  was  attempted  during  1910  by 
an  American,  Stanley  Y.  Beach,  the  aeronautical  editor  of  the 
Scientific  American.  The  gyroscope  in  this  case  is  a  flywheel  weigh- 
ing about  20  pounds  and  is  designed  to  revolve  in  a  vacuum  at  10,000 
r.p.m.  The  complete  apparatus  weighs  about  .30  pounds.  The 
gyroscope  itself  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  24,  while  its  location  and  method 
of  attachment  to  a  Beach  monoplane  (Bleriot  type)  is  shown  at  the 
bottom  of  Fig.  25.  The  flywheel  is  driven  through  bevel  gears  so 
that  it  runs  about  three  times  as  fast  as  the  driving  pulley  on  the  hor- 
izontal shaft.  The  spindle  projecting  out  at  the  top.  Fig.  24,  passes 
down  through  a  long  bushing  about  6  inches  in  length  and  drives 
a  short  shaft  at  the  bottom  through  a  ratchet  attachment.  It  is  in 
fact,  a  friction  drive,  the  details  of  which  are  not  as  yet  protected 
by  patents,  for  which  reason  they  are  not  given  here. 

To  obtain  the  vacuum,  which  makes  necessary  only  a  fraction 
of  a  horse-power  to  drive  the  flywheel,  a  small  vacuum  pump,  about 
the  size  of  the  ordinary  bicycle  pump,  is  attached  by  means  of  a 
short  rubber  tube  to  a  pet  cock  at  the  apex  of  the  conical  housing. 
The  air  can  be  exhausted  from  this  housing  with  the  pump  in  ques- 
tion in  about  five  minutes,  and  the  leakage  about  the  stuffing  box 
of  the  spindle  is  so  slight  that  the  vacuum  is  maintained  for  almost 
twenty-four  hours.  The  only  object  of  employing  a  vacuum  is  to 
minimize  the  amount  of  driving  power  necessary,  it  having  no  effect 
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one  way  or  the  other  upon  the  gyroscope  or  its  action.  When  driven 
in  the  air,  two  or  three  times  as  much  power  is  required  and  it  takes 
a  great  deal  longer  to  get  the  flj-wheel  up  to  sp>eed  owing  to  the  resist- 
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ance.  With  a  vacuum,  on  the  other  hand,  only  about  fifteen  min- 
utes are  nei-essary  for  it  to  attain  a  s^khmI  of  1(),()(M)  r.p.m.  and  it  will 
then  continue  to  run  for  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours  witliout  any 
further  application  of  power. 
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When  the  aeroplane  tends  to  tilt  to  either  side,  the  gyroscope 
will  resist  this  inclination  with  a  force  of  900  pounds  at  a  distance 
of  1  foot  from  the  center  of  the  flywheel.  At  the  same  time,  as  the 
aeroplane  inclines  slightly  to  one  side  or  the  other,  the  gyroscope 
will  tilt  forward  or  backward,  as  the  case  may  be.  To  permit  of 
overcoming  this  force  of  the  gyroscope,  when  not  desired,  a  band 
brake  acting  on  a  drum  on  the  shaft  (not  shown  in  the  illustration) 
is  employed.  This  locks  the  gyroscope  and  prevents  its  performing 
its  act  of  precession,  as  it  is  technically  termed.  In  this  condition 
its  resistance  is  practically  negligible  and  applying  this  brake  allows 


Fig.  25.     Beach  Gyroscopic  Stabilizer  Mounted  in  an  Aeroplane  Frame 

the  aeroplane  to  "bank"  in  rounding  a  turn  by  means  of  the  trans- 
verse warping  control  as  is  customarily  done.  Should  the  aviator 
neglect  to  apply  this  brake  before  attempting  to  make  a  turn, 
however,  no  harm  will  result,  as  the  machine  will  then  simply 
remain  on  a  level  keel  and  "skid"  or  slide  toward  the  outer  circum- 
ference of  the  curve  it  is  making,  under  the  action  of  centrifugal 
force.  Fig.  24  shows  the  complete  gyroscope  mounted  in  a  frame 
corresponding  to  its  support  on  the  aeroplane,  this  frame  being 
tipped  to  represent  the  inclination  of  the  flyer  to  the  right.  It  is 
being  driven  at  its  usual  high  speed  as  shown  here  and  the  forward 
tilt  of  the  apparatus  is  noticeable,  though  this  does  not  appear  to 
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be  as  great  as  it  is  in  reality.  When  tried  on  a  monoplane  running 
over  the  ground,  this  gj'roscope  gave  a  perceptibly  steadying  efTect, 
though  not  running  at  more  than  half  its  normal  speed. 

Doutre  Stabilizer.  This  is  a  type  that  differs  more  or  less  rad- 
ically from  any  of  those  already  mentioned.  It  has  been  put  to 
severe  tests  by  the  army  in  both  France  and  Russia  and  has  showed 
unusually  promising  results.  The  apparatus  consists  of  two  ele- 
ments, each  fulfilling  a  distinct  function.  The  first  of  these  is, 
properly  speaking,  an  anemometer  whose  purpose  is  to  detect  changes 
in  the  wind  pressure;  the  second  element  constitutes  an  acceler- 
ometer,  its  function  being  to  detect  and  respond  to  changes  in  the 
velocity  of  the  aeroplane.  These  two  elements  are  so  arranged  as 
to  act  either  separately  or  jointly,  according  to  exigencies,  upon  the 
mechanism  controlling  the  elevating  rudder  at  the  front  of  the  aero- 
plane. The  anemometer,  which  is  shown  in  diagrammatical  repre- 
sentation in  Fig.  26  and  in  greater  detail  in  Fig.  27,  comprises  a  plate 
P,  mounted  on  four  rods  T,  con- 


^^BwA^ — ^ 


{  > 


Af,       I T     /?,  /f. 


necte<l  with  two  tubes  A  which 
slide  smoothly  in  an  aluminum 
body  S.  S{)rings  /?,  oppose  the 
tendency  of  the  air  to  force  back 
the  plate  P,  when  the  latter  is 
moving  in  a  direction  from  left 

to  right.  The  strength  of  the  ^^  iw*m  or  Dout«  subauer 
springs  is  so  adjusted  that  when 
the  relative  wind  pressure  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  required 
to  sustain  the  aeroplane,  the  springs  /?,  are  compressed  to  their 
limit  and  the  tubes  A  thrust  back  against  a  shoulder  upon  the 
alumiimm  casing.  If  the  pressure  of  the  wind  falls  below  this  value, 
the  springs  /{,  act  on  the  weights  A/,  which  in  turn,  through  the  pins 
0,  thrust  for\var<l  the  nxls  E.  These  latter  rods  are  rigidly  con- 
nectitl  with  the  sliding  piston  nxl  -V  of  an  auxiliary  motor,  the  cylin- 
der r  of  which  receivt's  thn)ugh  the  chamlxT  I)  compresstxl  air  act- 
ing upon  the  piston  B^.  There  b  no  need  to  enter  into  detailed 
des<'ription  of  the  auxiliarj'  motor,  the  principle  of  which  is  well 
known;  air  is  admitted  into  the  tvnipartments  //  and  /,  according 
as  the  tlisplacement  of  the  piston  rtxl  A'  ofH'ns  or  closes  the  admis- 
sion port  shown  in  dotted  lines.    The  surplus  air  escajies  throu^ 
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openings  at  the  end  of  the  rod  N,  or  the  piston  Bi,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Every  displacement  of  N  is  immediately  followed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  arrangement  described,  by  a  displacement  in  the  same 
direction  of  the  piston  B^.  This  latter  actuates  the  rudder  through 
a  pivoted  point  B2. 

So  far  the  control  of  the  rod  N  by  the  springs  R2  has  been 
described.  But  there  is  a  second  control,  which  is  effected  by  the 
two  weights  M.  These  are  ordinarily  kept  stationary  by  the  springs 
Ri.  But  if  the  aeroplane  makes  a  sudden  plunge,  the  inertia  of  the 
weights  causes  them  to  lag  behind  the  motion  of  the  body  of  the 
machine ;  thus  there  is  a  relative  motion  of  the  weights  M  in  regard 
to  the  tubes  A  upon  which  they  slide,  a  motion  which  is  directed 


r/' 
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Fig.  27.     Detail  Section  of  Doutre  Stabilizer 

either  forward  or  backward  according  as  the  acceleration  of  the 
machine  is  negative  or  positive.  These  movements  of  the  weights 
are  transmitted  to  the  rods  E  by  the  pins  0,  and  thus  react  on  N  and 
the  auxiliary  motor  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  plate  P.  A  force 
of  100  grams  weight  (3.2  ounces)  is  sufficient  to  affect  the  appara- 
tus, while  the  auxiliary  motor,  which  receives  its  air  supply  from 
the  aeroplane  motor,  readily  gives  a  thrust  of  10  to  30  kilograms 
(22  to  66  pounds).  This  is  more  than  sufficient  to  operate  the  rudder. 
The  anemometer  plate  and  the  accelerometer  weights  both  act 
independently  and  simultaneously  upon  the  elevating  rudder.  Their 
eflFect  is  either  added  or  opposed,  according  to  the  conditions  of 
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flight,  and  the  whole  is  adjusted  so  as  to  give  the  proper  steering 
uix)n  the  rudder.  Sinee  each  variation  in  the  anple  of  the  rudder 
brings  al)out  a  variation  in  the  aeroplane  sjK'eti,  the  apparatus  acts 
to  correct  the  effect  of  its  own  action  on  the  rudder,  even  while  this 
is  taking  place.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  apparatus  does  not 
wait  to  act  until  the  aeroplane  has  taken  a  false  movement,  but  it 
acts  directly  under  the  sluK-k  which  also  tends  to  act  ujwn  the  aero- 
plane, thus  taking  account  of  the  cause  itself  and  not  the  effect. 
The  correction  given  to  the  rudder  is  thus  ver>'  quick.  The  move- 
ment of  the  main  rkI  of  the  apparatus  is  transmitted  to  the  rudder 
in  a  very  simple  way  by  the  use  of  compressed  air,  the  air  being 
furnished  by  a  small  compressor  driven  frpm  the  aeroplane  motor 
itiielf.  The  compressed  air  piston  device  is  oi)erated  by  the  main 
rod,  and  the  piston  movement  is  transmitted  in  a  suitable  way  to 
the  rudder,  indejx'ndent  of  the  pilot's  levers.  The  pilot  can  work  the 
rudder  himself  or  he  can  remove  his  hands  from  the  levers  and  allow 
the  automatic  device  to  do  the  steering,  at  least  for  a  short  time. 

Trials  of  the  Doutre  stabilizer  have  shown  it  to  be  so  sensitive 
in  action  that  the  pilot  has  removed  his  hands  from  the  levers  while 
the  machine  was  still  rolling  on  the  ground,  and  the  automatic 
apparatus  has  assume<l  control  of  the  aeroplane  causing  it  to  rise, 
the  operator  again  taking  hold  after  reaching  an  elevation  of  60 
feet.  The  aeroplane  was  then  sent  up  to  a  height  of  1 ,000  feet,  and 
again  entrusted  to  the  stabilizer,  the  pilot  keeping  his  hands  on  the 
levers,  but  not  working  them.  It  was  noted  that  the  small  plate 
kept  up  a  slight  lK>ating  movement,  working  back  and  forth  over 
some  three  inches,  as  an  indiciiting  pointer  showed;  the  rudder 
followed  up  this  slight  movement,  so  that  the  flight  was  very  steatly. 
The  levers  movetl  somewhat  under  the  action  of  the  apparatus, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  pilot  kept  his  hands  on  them.  He  then 
raise<l  his  hands  for  ixTicnls  of  four  to  six  seinjuds,  resuming  them 
only  to  take  care  of  the  side  steering  to  avoid  a  rolling  movement. 
At  times  it  was  quite  evident  that  no  efTort  was  required,  the  auto- 
matic device  doing  all  the  steering.  When  the  pilot  tried  to  oppose 
the  action  of  the  stabilizer  he  had  to  use  quite  a  little  force.  At  one 
time,  the  apparatus  was  left  to  it^'lf  entin'ly  for  twelve  seconds; 
then  the  pilot  slowed  up  the  motor  several  times,  and  each  time  the 
plate  and  the  moving  weights  gave  the  right  action  to  the  rudder. 
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Returning,  the  motor  was  slowed  up  and  the  aeroplane  descended 
on  a  very  good  slope  and  the  apparatus  always  corrected  the  descent 
so  that  it  took  place  under  the  best  conditions  right  to  the  moment 
of  landing.     The  action  is  shown  diagrammatically  in  Figs.  28,  29, 

and  30.  The  test  was  thus  very 
conclusive,  and  numerous  others 
made  subsequently  proved 
equally  satisfactory.  Three  aero- 
planes for  the  French  army  have 
been  fitted  with  the  Doutre  ap- 
paratus. 
Supplementing  the  good  results 


Fig.  28.     Doutre  Stabi'izer.     Action  of  M 
on  Sudden  Acceleration 


Ellsworth  Lateral  Stabilizer. 


Fig.  29.     Plate  P  Sets  Elevating  Rudder 
for  Descent  if  Speed  Slackens 


obtained  with  the  French  longitudinal  stabilizer  just  described  is 
an  American  device  for  maintaining  lateral  stability,  which  after 
all  is  quite  as  important,  if  not  more  so.  As  a  general  rule  a  prop- 
erly-designed aeroplane  is  well 
balanced  longitudinally  and  does 
not  ordinarily  tend  to  pitch, 
while  its  lateral  stability  is  a 
matter  that  has  to  be  corrected 
every  few  minutes  during  the 
entire  flight.  The  device  is  the 
invention  of  a  resident  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  is  the  first  lateral 
automatic  stabilizer  to  be  successfully  tried  out  in  practice.  The 
mechanism  consists  of  two  rotating  electromagnets  driven  in 
opposite  directions  by  a  gear.    An  armature  between  these  two 

multipolar  magnets  is  keyed  to 
a  shaft  carrying  a  drum  so  that 
any  movement  of  the  armature 
carries  the  drum  with  it.  This 
drum  carries  cables  connected 
to  the  ailerons  or  wing  tips  for 
balancing.  An  electric  circuit  is 
completed  by  an  arm  of  a  pendulum  dipping  into  a  mercury 
cup  upon  the  listing  of  the  aeroplane  to  either  side.  One  of  the 
rotating  magnets  is  then  excited  and  exerts  a  magnetic  pull  on 
the  armature,  thus  rotating  the  drum.  The  drum  shaft,  however, 
terminates  in  a  gear,  and  the  block  containing  the  mercury  contact 


Fig.  30. 


Motor  Breakdown  Sets  Rudder 
for  Volplaning 
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cup  is  so  attachecl  to  the  gear  wheel  that  the  rotation  of  the  latter 
H-ill  <lro|)  the  cup  away  from  the  jjendulum  arm.  again  breaking 
the  circuit  and  leaving  the  ailen^ns  set  to  right  the  aeroplane.  As 
the  latter  resumes  its  normal  level  of  flight,  the  action  of  the 
stabilizer  is  reversed,  returning  the  ailerons  to  their  normal  neu- 
tral position.  Means  are  provided  which  permit  the  aviator  to 
rotate  the  block  containing  the  mercury  cups  at  will,  thus  making 
contact  for  banking  the  aeroplane  to  any  required  angle  to  round 
a  cur^'e.  A  movement  of  the  block  does  not  cause  any  movement 
of  the  gear  wheel,  yet  a  movement  of  the  latter  causes  a  rela- 
tive movement  of  the  block.  This  permits  the  aviator  to  alter  his 
angles  laterally,  of  course,  at  will  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  the  automatic  control.  It  can  l>e  applied  to  fore  and  aft,  as 
well  as  lateral,  contn^l.  One  of  the  Ellsworth  stabilizers  was  fitted 
to  a  Curtiss  biplane  during  the  fall  of  1911,  and,  in  the  course  of  an 
extended  series  of  flights,  it  was  said  to  respond  instantly  to  the  least 
variation  fn)m  the  horizontal  far  more  quickly  than  could  be  detected 
by  the  aviator  himself.  This  was  learned  by  having  the  \\ires  from 
the  ailerons  connected  to  the  steering  post,  which  was  pulled  from 
side  to  side  by  the  action  of  the  automatic  control  in  maintaining 
the  balance,  before  the  aviator  was  even  aware  that  the  balance 
had  been  sufficiently  disturbed  to  make  this  necessary.  In  turning 
comers,  the  stabilizer  banks  the  aeroplane  automatically  by  hav- 
ing the  mechanism  connected  to  and  controlled  by  the  steering 
wheel,  thereby  banking  the  machine  at  just  the  required  angle  for 
the  turn;  but  the  amount  of  this  banking  is  always  at  the  instant 
command  of  the  aviator  should  he  desire  to  make  it  more  or  less, 
and  tlie  automatic  balance  is  not  interfere*!  with  in  any  way.  The 
device  is  ver>-  compact,  weighing  but  18  pounds,  and  is  adapted  to 
be  driven  directly  from  the  aeroplane  motor,  but  it  can  also  be 
arranged  so  as  to  be  driven  from  an  electric  motor  and  storage  bat- 
teries to  provide  against  stop{)age  of  the  driving  motor,  in  which 
case  the  drive  would  automatically  be  taken  up  by'  the  electric 
motor.  This  addition,  however,  would  involve  extra  complication 
and  weight  that  ordinarily  would  not  be  considered  justifiable. 

While  many  investigators  are  working  on  the  problem  of  auti>- 
matic  stability  as  revealed  by  .the  various  devices  described  here, 
opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  providing  any  automatic  form  <rf  con- 
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trol  is  more  or  less  divided  at  the  present  writing.  It  seems  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  perfected  machine  of  the  future  will  embody 
this  feature,  and  that  it  will  be  of  such  a  flexible  character  as  to  per- 
mit manual  control  of  the  machine  at  all  times  and  yet  be  capable 
of  preventing  such  complete  loss  of  equilibrium  as  seems  to  have 
occurred  in  the  cases  of  Moisant,  Hoxsey,  and  Johnstone — in  other 
words,  a  self-righting  ability  analogous  to  and  approaching  as  closely 
as  possible  to  that  shown  by  the  birds  when  accidentally  capsized 
in  violent  winds.  Hoxsey's  death,  for  example,  which  is  generally 
thought  to  have  been  due  to  loss  of  consciousness  resulting  from  the 
sudden  change  of  altitude,  might  have  been  averted  by  such  a 
device  as  it  would  have  brought  the  machine  to  the  ground  without 
damage. 

ALTITUDE  AND  ITS  MEASUREMENT 

Nothing  more  strikingly  reveals  the  great  development  of 
the  aeroplane  in  a  very  short  time  and  the  absolute  command 
over  it  that  has  been  achieved,  than  the  rapidity  with  which  altitude 
records  have  followed  one  another.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
pioneers  of  aerial  flight  had  quite  as  much  difficulty  in  learning  to 
fly  as  they  did  in  designing  a  machine  in  which  to  accomplish  it, 
and  they  trusted  themselves  to  a  motor-driven  craft  only  after  hav- 
ing thoroughly  mastered  the  principles  of  the  art  through  long- 
repeated  practice  in  gliding.  There  was,  therefore,  nothing  strange 
in  the  fact  that  although  flight  in  a  heavier-than-air  machine  was 
actually  a  reality,  the  flyers  preferred  at  first  to  remain  close  to  the 
ground.  For  this  reason  there  was  keen  and  widespread  disappoint- 
ment among  the  spectators  who  attended  the  first  public  exhibitions 
of  flying  in  this  country  by  Farman,  the  Frenchman.  The  manner  in 
which  he  kept  close  to  the  ground,  never  exceeding  a  height  of  50  feet 
and  oftener  remaining  within  30,  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  the 
crowd  to  whom  the  definition  of  the  word  flying  did  not  mean  the 
ground-skimming  swoops  of  the  sparrow,  but  the  lofty  soaring  of 
the  eagle  or  larger  birds.  From  a  spectacular  point  of  view,  Farman's 
exhibition  was  an  utter  failure. 

Altitude  Records.  With  increasing  confidence,  heights  of  200 
or  300  feet  were  attained  and  at  some  of  the  earlier  French  meetings 
the  height  reached  by  the  aviator  was  determined  by  means  of  a 
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captive  balloon  anchored  over  the  field.  If  the  contestant  flew  above 
it,  he  surpassed  the  former  record  and  there  was  not  much  question 
of  definite  figures.  But  a<lvaiicement  was  so  nipid  that  this  plan 
very  s<x)n  l)eciime  obsolete.  From  the  few  hundred  feet  that  seemed 
to  mark  the  limit  in  the  early  part  of  19()8,  Morane  rose  to  2,500 
meters  or  8,202  feet  but  little  more  than  a  year  later,  September  3, 
1909.  This  eye-<>ix'ning  performance  showed  what  could  be  done  and 
imme<liately  inspiretl  confidence  in  others.  Comix?tition  was  fos- 
tered by  numerous  and  substantial  prizes  offered  for  altitude  at 
meetings,  and  one  record  followed  another,  Johnstone  reaching  a 
height  of  9,714  feet  in  a  Wright  biplane  during  the  International 
Meet  at  Belmont  Park  in  October,  1910,  and  Drexel  suri)assing  this 
in  a  Bleriot  monoplane  only  a  few  weeks  later  at  Philadelphia  by 
attiiiniiig  an  altitude  of  9,897  feet.  As  this  record  st(K)d  but  little 
more  than  a  month  before  being  raised  by  the  very  lil)eral  margin  of 
more  tlian  1 ,0(X)  feet  by  Iloxsey  who  soared  to  an  altitude  of  1 1 ,474 
feet  in  (California  on  December  27,  1910,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  a 
point  has  already  l^een  reached  where  the  matter  of  soaring  is  one 
limited  only  by  human  rather  than  mechanical  shortcomings.  In 
other  words,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  an  aeroplane  can  be  flown 
as  high  as  human  endurance  will  permit.  The  various  elevations 
attained  by  human  effort  are  shown  in  Fig.  31.* 

It  has  l)een  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  for  many  years  that 
ascending  to  great  heights  on  mountains  is  attended  by  considerable 
physical  discomfort  and  is  accompanied  by  disagreeable  physiological 
symptoms.  St)me  indi\'iduals  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  latter 
and  claim  to  l)e  affected  by  them  at  an  elevation  of  only  a  few  thou- 
sand fei't.  \Miile  mountain  climbing  offers  some  analog^'  to  aero- 
plane climbing,  the  gradual  transition  from  the  heavier  to  the  lighter 
and  more  rarefietl  atmosphere  |)ermits  ample  op|)ortunity  for  the 
b(Kly  to  accustom  it.self  to  the  change.  In  contrast  with  thb,  it  has 
IxHMi  common  for  aviators  to  travel  the  first  7,000  or  8,000  feet  of 
their  record-breaking  upward  flights  in  a  little  more  or  less  than  half 
an  hour.  Iloxsey  is  said  to  have  risen  the  first  9,(KK)  feet  of  his  record 
flight  in  California  in  thirty-five  minutes.  This  is  equivalent  to 
being  transportetl  upward  a  mile  and  three-quarters  in  about  the 

•ThfM  «w«  eoiMitWably  MrpMMd  ia  1911.  Bawilwy  luviac  rkaa  w«U  ovar  lt.OQO  fMl 

•t  thr  (hicMo  M«M  is  AacMt,  wUb^WMk  avtetMs  lwv«  bWo  r 
record*.— Ed. 
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same  time  that  it  would  take  the  express  elevators  of  one  of  our  sky- 
scraping  towers  to  make  the  same  distance.  The  barograph  record 
of  Hoxsey's  flight  at  Belmont,  Park  Octolxjr  27,  1910,  Fig.  32,  shows 
tliat  he  rose  to  a  height  of  over  5,(XX)  feet  in  the  first  thirty  minutes. 
In  this  flight,  however,  he  found  the  wind  too  severe  and  reached 
an  elevation  of  only  6,500  feet;  in  attempting  to  get  douTi,  he  dropped 
the  whole  distance  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  haN-ing  been  blown 
backward  al>out  30  miles.  Fig.  33  shows  the  record  made  at  the 
same  time  and  place  by  Johnstone  when,  although  facing  the  i^ind, 
he  was  blown  backward  42  miles.  It  is  well  known  that  the  sudden 
transition  from  the  high  pressure  of  a  subaqueous  tunnel  or  founda- 
tion caisson  to  the  normal  sea-level  atmosphere  is  often  attended  with 
fatal  results,  and  it  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  the  reverse  process 
of  going  from  a  comparatively  low  pressure  to  a  much  higher  one  in  a 
short  time,  as  where  the  aviator  descends  from  a  height  of  9,000  to 
10,000  feet  in  less  than  10  minutes,  physical  inconvenience  might 
follow.  Experiments  carried  out  by  prominent  physicians  in  France 
show  that  such  an  exjKTience  is  attended  by  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  blood  pressure  of  the  individual.  The  time  of  transition  is 
--<)  short  that  the  circulatory  system  does  not  have  time  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  change  in  |)ressure. 

The  aviator,  after  a  quick  descent  from  anjlhing  above  a  few 
thousand  feet,  suffers  from  headache,  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  a  high 
pulse,  and  his  feet  and  hands  are  apt  to  be  blue  and  numb — quite  as 
much  from  impeded  circulation  as  from  the  cold  experienced  at  a 
great  height.  These  experiments  invariably  showed  that  the  bltxxi 
pressure  was  increased  as  much  as  30  to  40  per  cent,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  aviators  in  everj'  case  were  trained  athletes  in  full  form. 
The  rise  in  tem{K*rature  was  less  apparent  where  the  individual  was 
fatigued,  and  was  not  present  where  the  flight  did  not  exceed  a  height 
of  3(X)  or  400  feet.  By  the  result  of  these  experiments,  the  importance 
of  descending  slowly  is  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the  dangerous  fatigue 
to  which  flight  at  high  altitudes  exposes  the  circulatory  api)aratus 
by  provoking  increased  and  irregular  activity  of  the  heart.  That 
some  of  the  fatalities  ascriln'tl  to  mwhanical  <lefects  might  in  reality 
havr  Im'<'ii  «hn'  to  fatigue  of  the  human  machine,  seems  quite  possible. 

Methods  of  Altitude  Measurement.  Captire  Balloon.  Interest 
in  high  flying  and  altitude  records  is  so  general  that  a  description  <^ 
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the  methods  employed  in  ascertaining  the  height  readied  by  an 
aviator  will  be  appropriate  here.  There  arc  numerous  ways  of 
measuring  elevation — of  varj-ing  degrees  of  accuracy — and  in  general 
the  simplest  and  easiest  are  the  least  accurate.  When  a  record  is  to 
be  made,  possibly  exceeding  a  rival's  by  a  few  feet  only,  exactness 
is  evidently  a  desideratum.  In  view  of  the  conditions,  however,  it 
is  naturally  out  of  the  question  to  reduce  matters  to  such  a  fine  point 
as  this.  A  rule  has  accordingly  been  adopted  recently  by  the  Aero 
'  lub  that  henceforth  an  altitude  flight  is  to  be  considered  as  making 
a  record  only  when  it  exceeds  by  at  least  300  feet  the  mark  prexnously 
set.  In  1908,  getting  up  as  much  as  300  feet  was  in  itself  considered 
a  record.  At  that  time  a  certain  amount  of  rope  with  a  captive 
balloon  attached  to  its  upper  end  sufficed  as  a  measure  of  the  height 
reached.     The  fact  that  a  calm  might  permit  the  balloon  to  rise 

iPdight  up  and  stay  there  or  a  wind  might  carrj*  it  along  some  dis- 
tance thus  reducing  its  vertical  height  above  the  ground  considerably 
made  little  difference.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  breeze  suffident  to  do 
this  was  more  than  enough  to  prevent  a  flight  of  any  kind. 

Triangulation.  The  balloon  ver>'  shortly  becoming  of  no  further 
use  as  an  altitude  indicator,  triangulation  was  resorted  to,  this 
method  being  employed  at  the  Har\ard  Meet  near  Boston,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1910.  By  this  means,  two  obser\'ers  at  the  end  of  a  measured 
base  line  watch  the  soaring  machine  and  obtain  its  an^  iA  eIevati<Hi 

imultaneously.  From  these  two  angles  and  the  length  of  the  base 
the  other  two  sides  of  the  triangle,  and,  consequently,  the  height  of 
its  apex,  may  readily  be  calculated  with  the  aid  of  trigoDometric 
formulas.  The  longer  the  base  line  adopted  and  the  more  accurate 
the  instruments  employed  for  the  obser\*ation,  the  more  exact  the 
rt'sult  will  be.    The  preparations  for  checking  the  heights  readied 

y  the  a\'iator8  at  the  Harvard  Meet  were  the  most  dabtmite  ever 
umlertaken  in  this  ctjuntrj'. 

It  was  assumed  that  a  height  of  10,000  feet  might  be  reached. 
which  re<iuire<l  that  the  points  of  the  base  line  be  located  something 

ver  2  miles  distant  from  the  aviation  fiekl,  in  order  to  obtain  angles 
uhich  couhl  l)e  conveniently  observed  with  an  onlinary  survfyor's 
tnuisit.  ITie  time  of  the  (^Mervatioos — kite  afternoon — necessitated 
a  position  south  of  the  field  in  order  that  the  observers  might  have 
the  sun  behiml  them,  and  made  possible  the  utilisation  of  high  ground 
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for  the  observation  stations.  The  work  was  carried  on  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  R.  W.  Wilson,  of  Harvard  University,  Albert 
J.  Holmes,  an  engineer  of  Cambridge,  being  stationed  at  the  other 
observation  point.  Station  A  was  located  on  the  slope  of  Forbes 
Hill,  Quincy,  and  Station  B  was  at  East  Milton  in  an  open  field. 
Either  station  could  be  seen  from  the  other,  but  as  a  direct  measure- 
ment could  not  conveniently  be  made  between  them,  the  distance 
was  figured  from  indirect  measurements  and  was  found  to  be  6,236 
feet.  The  distance  from  the  aviation  field  was  about  2f  miles,  so 
that  had  any  one  of  the  aviators  reached  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet, 
his  angle  of  elevation  would  not  have  exceeded  35  degrees. 

Back  of  each  station,  in  the  line  of  the  base,  range  poles  covered 
wuth  alternate  strips  of  black  and  white  cotton  cloth  and  surmounted 
by  a  signal  flag  were  erected.  Around  the  hub  marking  each  station, 
three  stakes,  on  which  to  place  the  instrument,  were  driven  flush  with 
the  ground,  thus  insuring  a  quick  and  stable  set-up.  Sun  and  wind 
shelters  for  the  instruments  were  also  provided,  and  telephone  con- 
nections were  made  between  the  two  stations  and  with  Professor 
Wilson's  office  on  the  aviation  field. 

The  recorder  at  each  station  was  also  the  telephone  operator, 
who  was  provided  with  a  head  and  breast  attachment  for  receiver 
and  transmitter,  ^^^len  notice  was  received  from  the  field  that  an 
altitude  flight  was  about  to  be  attempted,  both  stations  were  called 
and  the  standard  chronometer  time  given.  The  operators'  watches 
were  compared  with  this  standard  and  the  result  recorded.  At  the 
same  time,  the  name  of  the  aviator  and  the  type  of  machine  to  be 
used  were  given.  As  soon  as  the  aeroplane  could  be  seen  from  both 
stations,  the  recorder  at  Station  A  would  give  the  word  to  get  ready, 
at  which  both  the  observers  trained  their  instruments  on  the  aviator 
himself.  Fig.  34,  as  representing  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  machine. 
An  answer  of  "all  right" was  then  passed  back  to  Station  A. 

Each  observer  then  followed  the  movements  of  the  aeroplane 
by  turning  the  upper  motion  of  the  transit  with  his  left  hand — the 
lower  motion  having  been  set  at  zero  on  the  base  line — and  moving 
the  telescope  up  or  down  with  his  right  hand  by  means  of  the 
tangent  screw  on  the  vertical  circle.  The  signal  "all  right"  was 
repeated  back  and  forth  until  the  recorder  at  Station  A  would  say 
*'set,"  at  which  the  observers  would  cease  moving  their  instruments 
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and  read  to  the  recorder  the  resulting  horizontal  and  vertical  angles. 
At  the  same  signal  each  recorder  notetl  the  time  to  the  neart^st  second. 
The  recorded  time  reduced  to  standard  time  ser\'ed  to  identify  ctjrre- 
s{K)nding  observations.  Eight  series  of  observations  were  taken  on 
five  different  days  during  the  course  of  the  meet.  While  there  was 
nothing  new  in  the  methods  thus  employe^l  in  determining  altitude. 


Fis.  a.     Trungulauott  Method  ot  AUMunng  AititudM 

the  conditions  were  such  as  to  call  for  smoothly-working  instruments 
in  iK'rfect  adjustment,  and  the  observers  and  reconlers  had  neces- 
sarily  to  Ix*  on  the  alert.  Apprt)ximate  heights  obtained  by  sextant 
()bser\ation  were  announced  on  the  field  after  each  flight.  Aneroid 
baromuters  and  other  apparatus  were  also  used  on  the  machines 
themsches,  hut  the  official  altitudes  were  computed  from  the  obser- 
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vations  described  above  and  were  made  public  only  after  having 
been  carefully  worked  out  at  the  close  of  the  day's  events.  The  best 
height  reached  during  the  course  of  this  meet  did  not  approach  the 
existing  record  at  that  time.  It  was  a  flight  of  3,860  feet  made  by 
Brookins  in  a  Wright  biplane.  The  same  aviator  had  previously 
ascended  over  5,000  feet  at  Atlantic  City,  his  altitude  being  deter- 
mined by  the  same  method  of  triangulation  here  described. 

The  cumbersomeness  of  the  elaborate  preparations  involved 
as  well  as  the  number  of  trained  observers  and  the  apparatus  required 
for  carrying  out  this  method  call  for  scarcely  any  comment.  Even 
were  it  a  method  that  could  be  universally  applicable,  or,  in  other 
words,  adapted  to  any  conditions,  it  could  hardly  come  into  general 
use,  although  the  fact  is  conceded  that  it  is  the  most  accurate  method. 
It  will  be  evident  that  as  it  depends  entirely  for  its  working  upon  the 
ability  of  the  observers  to  follow  the  aeroplane,  regardless  of  the 
height  it  attains,  the  habit  of  rising  "clear  out  of  sight"  that  has  been 
indulged  in  by  the  aviators  in  recent  record-breaking  flights  would 
put  the  entire  system  out  of  commission.  This  would  likewise  be  the 
case  where  there  were  any  low  clouds  or  mist  to  obscure  the  view. 

A  method  of  triangulation  can  also  be  employed  from  the  aero- 
plane itself,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  an  observer  for 
this  purpose,  while  observations  would  be  difficult  at  the  high  rate 
of  speed  ordinarily  attained  by  the  heavier-than-air  machine.  The 
method  is  more  applicable  for  use  in  a  balloon  or  dirigible.  It  con- 
sists of  observing  two  points  of  the  imaginary  base  line  of  a  triangle 
on  the  ground  with  the  aid  of  an  instrument  having  a  graduated 
scale.  The  length  of  this  base  line,  or  distance  between  the  two 
points  on  the  ground  selected  by  the  observer,  is  evidently  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  observer's  location  in  the  balloon 
to  one  of  the  points.  The  observer  sights  an  object  of  known  dimen- 
sions, such  as  a  house  or  a  tree,  thus  measuring  the  apparent  angle 
under  which  it  is  seen. 

Acoustic  Method.  There  is  also  the  acoustic  method  by  which 
rough  approximations  can  be  obtained  of  moderate  heights.  It  con- 
sists in  measuring  the  time  necessary  for  sound  to  traverse  the  dis- 
tance which  separates  the  aviator  from  the  ground  and  is  likewise  only 
applicable  to  the  balloon  or  dirigible,  also  involving  a  special  observer 
to  carry  it  out.    Any  distinct  noise  made  by  the  aeronauts  will  be 
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deflected  or  echoed  by  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  returned  to  them 
after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  measure<l  hy  their  distance  in  the  air. 
By  accurately  noting  the  time  requiretl  for  a  sharp  blast  on  a  horn 
to  reach  tlic  earth  and  return  as  an  echo,  and  multi{)lyin|?  this  by  the 
speed  at  which  sound  travels,  the  result  obtained  will  he  twice  the 
distance  alK)ve  ground.  However,  since  the  s\)evi\  of  sound  is  'iM) 
meters  per  second,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  such  serious  mistakes 
in  the  observations  as  to  render  the  latter  entirely  worthless  for  any 
practical  puriH)se,  a  difference  of  only  one-fifth  of  a  second  making 
a  variation  of  more  than  1(K)  feet  in  height.  Even  though  obtained 
by  accurate  observations,  the  result  also  requires  changes  and  cor- 
rections according  to  the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  may  be 
altogether  erroneous  if  there  happen  to  exist  ascending  or  descending 
currents  of  air  at  that  point  at  the  time  the  observations  are  made. 

It  will  Ix'  easy  to  appreciate,  for  instance,  how  difficult  it  would 
have  been  to  ascertain  the  heights  attained  in  any  of  the  attempts 
at  altitude  records  that  marked  the  close  of  1910.  The  rivalry  to  be 
the  first  to  attain  10,(J(K)  feet  was  very  keen.  Drexel  came  very  close 
to  this  mark,  his  corrected  readings  showing  a  shortage  of  only  a  little 
over  KK)  feet.  The  record  was  finally  made  by  Legagneux,  who, 
soaring  over  Pau,  France,  reached  a  height  of  10,499  feet.  Then 
Iloxsoy,  in  a  Wright  biplane,  ascended  almost  1,(XX)  feet  higher  at 
I  •  \iigeles  on  December  27,  1910.  This  represents  a  distance  of 
nearly  2  miles  from  the  earth  and  long  Iwfore  that  height  is  reache<I 
such  a  small  object  as  an  aert)plane  becomes  invisible  to  the  nakwi 
eye,  and  while  it  would  Ik?  extremely  difficult  for  one  observer  with 
a  telescope  to  keep  the  tiny  speck  in  view,  it  would  be  much  more 
tlifficult  for  two  to  follow  it  constantly. 

In  the  case  of  Ho.\sey's  record-breaking  flight,  his  machine  was 
completely  lost  to  view  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  although  sub- 
sequent events  showed  that  he  had  gone  practically  straight  up  over 
the  aviation  field — coming  down  again  at  the  same  place — it  was 
impossible  for  numerous  experienced  observers  to  sight  him  even  with 
the  aid  of  strong  field  glasses.  In  fact,  as  the  ascf  nt  was  made 
in  little  short  of  a  gale — the  wind  bhiwing  forty  mill's  an  hour — it 
was  fearetl  that  he  had  been  blown  away  an«l  surrounding  towns 
u<r«  notified  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  tlie  machine.  Only  a  few 
Star-  ago,  there  was  scarcely  an  aviator  who  dared  rise  in  the  air 
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when  there  was  more  than  a  zephyr  stirring,  so  that  Hoxsey's  ascent 
was  an  extraordinary  feat  in  more  than  one  sense,  affording  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  stability  of  the  biplane.  The  same  wind  but  a 
short  time  before  had  brought  Latham's  huge  Antoinette  monoplane 
to  grief.  (It  was  Latham  who  set  the  initial  high  mark  for  1910  at 
3,445  feet,  in  France.)  On  landing,  Hoxsey  was  so  benumbed  that 
he  could  scarcely  speak  and  had  to  be  lifted  from  his  seat  and  sup- 
ported until  his  circulation  again  approached  the  normal. 


Fig.  35.     Barograph  Mounted  eo  as  to  Prevent  Vibration 

Barograph.  The  aeroplane  accordingly  outgrew  the  t'riangula- 
tion  method  of  ascertaining  the  height  reached  after  it  had  been  given 
a  few  trials.  Although  its  accuracy  is  indisputable,  this  being  the 
means  employed  by  civil  engineers  to  determine  the  height  of 
mountains,  it  was  not  depended  upon  solely  even  on  the  occasions 
in  question,  a  barograph  being  placed  on  the  machine  in  addition. 
Now  that  invisible  heights  have  been  attained,  even  under  the  clearest 
weather  conditions,  the  barograph  is  the  only  resource. 
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TABLE  I 
Fall  of  Barometer  at  Different  Elevations  above  Sea  Level 

(Latitude  40  .Lifr.-. -  i 
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Heicht  above  8ea  Level 
Feet 

Fall  of  BaromeUT 
Inches 

917 
1,860 
2,830 
3,8;J0 
4,861 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

The  barograph,  as  its  name  indicates,  consists  of  a  recording 
aneroid  barometer  which  for  aeroplane  use  is  housed  in  a  light  but 
strong  glass  case,  as  shown  by  Fig.  3o.  The  aneroid  barometer 
proper  is  a  very  delicately  made  and  adjusted  vacuum  box,  or  rather 
a  series  of  exhausted  cells  of  ver\'  thin  metal,  placed  one  above  the 
other.  It  is  so  delicately  adjusted  that  it  is  susceptible  to  ver\'  slight 
changes  in  atmospheric  pressure,  contracting  as  the  pressure  increases 
and  expanding  as  the  pressure  decreases,  as  in  ascending.  Its  move- 
ments are  transmitted  through  a  series  of  multiplying  levers  to  a 
pivoted  lever  carrying  at  its  end  a  small  pen  and  a  supply  of  ink. 
This  f)en  l)ears  again.st  a  chart  wound  upon  a  hollow  drum,  the  latter 
being  revolved  by  clockwork.  The  chart  is  graduated  acconling  to 
the  metric  system,  usually  representing  meters  of  ascent,  the  divisions 
being  of  one  millimeter  each;  or  in  hundredths  of  an  inch,  representing 
feet  of  iiscent.  The  abscissas  of  the  chart  mark  the  ascent  or  descent 
and  the  ordinates  mark  divisions  of  time. 

A  mercur>'  barometer  falls  approximately  1  inch  for  every  900 
feet  of  ascent,  as  can  l)e  seen  from  Table  I  a)mpile<!  at  mean 
atmospheric  pressure  in  latitude  40  degrees. 

But  despite  its  senidtiveness  and  delicacy  of  adjustment,  the 
us*'  of  the  barograph  is  not  without  its  drawbacks.  It  is  affecte*! 
advers**ly  by  the  vibration  of  tlie  motor  and  to  guard  against  this 
various  ex{XHiients  are  resorted  to.  In  one  of  his  attempts,  Latham 
suspende<l  the  instniment  around  his  neck — a  plan  that  rendered  it 
necessary  to  take  his  hands  from  the  control  in  order  t(»  consult  it, 
and  one  that  might  prove  annoying  in  other  ways.  Ordinarily,  it 
is  suspendwi  by  three  spring  straps  from   guy  wires  or  other  coa- 
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venient  points  on  the  machine  where  it  will  be  in  plain  sight  of  the 
aeronaut,  Fig.  35.  As  far  back  as  twenty  years  ago  Colonel  Renard 
adopted  the  scheme  of  suspending  the  barometer  itself  inside  its  box 
or  housing  by  means  of  rubber  bands  fastened  to  the  different  cor- 
ners, thus  isolating  the  instrument  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
a  spider  hanging  in  the  middle  of  its  web.  The  barometer  thus 
protected  was  employed  in  connection  with  sounding  balloons  and 
it  was  found  that  a  fall  of  12  to  15  feet  had  no  effect  on  it. 

A  further  disadvantage  of  the  barometer  is  what  may  be  termed 
its  lag,  or  retardation.  In  other  words,  it  does  not  respond  instantly 
to  the  change  of  pressure.  This  lag  will  be  more  or  less  accentuated 
according  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  altitude  is  attained  and  the 
pressure  correspondingly  modified,  so  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  cor- 
rect reading  at  any  given  height  a  brief  period  must  be  allowed  to 
permit  the  instrument  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  changed  atmos- 
pheric conditions.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  will  do  this  depends 
in  large  measure  on  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  the  actual 
and  recorded  pressure  at  the  moment.  Where  the  variation  is  great 
the  force  tending  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  instrument  is  corre- 
spondingly increased,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  may  be  said  to 
accumulate  a  head,  analogous  to  a  column  of  water,  this  being  true 
of  thermal  as  well  as  barometric  variation  in  its  influence  upon  the 
recording  instrument.  But  even  with  this  allowance  for  accommoda- 
tion to  changed  conditions,  the  barograph  indications  only  approach 
the  actual  height  in  a  varying  degree,  experience  having  demon- 
strated that  this  is  almost  always  more  or  less  inferior  to  the  real 
altitude  attained. 

Since  the  reading  of  the  instrument  denotes  only  the  difference 
in  pressure  between  the  point  of  departure  and  the  altitude  attained, 
the  barograph  employed  must  be  calibrated  just  before  being  used, 
and  its  record  is  also  subject  to  correction,  depending  upon  the 
atmospheric  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time.  In  fact,  a  resume 
of  the  precautions  observed  on  the  occasion  of  Drexel's  flight  at 
Philadelphia  would  make  it  appear  that  this  apparently  very  simple 
method  is  almost  as  elaborate  as  that  required  to  obtain  a  similar 
result  by  triangulation.  The  instrument  employed  was  a  Richard, 
of  French  make,  but  similar  in  construction  to  the  barograph  manu- 
factured by  Queen  and  Company,  Philadelphia,  and  illustrated  here. 
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Being  compensated  for  temperature,  the  barograph  requires  no 
correction  for  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  instrument  itself, 
hut  its  reading  requires  correction  for  the  effect  of  temperature  on 
the  atrnospliere,  wliich  need  be  taken  into  consideration  only  when 
the  hitter  is  above  or  lielow  oifF.  That  this  may  be  the  case  fre- 
quently, in  fact  practically  always,  is  illustrated  by  the  sufferings  of 
aviators  at  high  altitudes.  In  the  monoplane  with  the  motor  at  the 
head,  the  aviator  sits  directly  in  the  blast  of  the  propeller  and  it 


Fig.  30.     Dresel  Prapftrioc  for  ma  Altitude  Fli«bt 

apjH'ars  to  be  next  to  impossible  to  wear  sufficient  clothing  to  pre- 
vent sulTeriiig  from  the  c<ild.  Drexel,  Fig.  .%,  wore  seveml  sweaters 
in  addition  to  a  siK'cially  fleece-lined  skin  suit.  The  daily  press 
rejjorts  of  Iloxsey's  flight  at  I>os  Angeles  mentionetl  that  the  aviator 
was  afraid  that  "the  carbureter  of  his  motor  would  freeze,"  in  other 
wonls.  choke  up  with  ice  and  sti)p  the  motor.  This  might  have  Ixx'n 
the  case  with  a  motor  (»f  the  onlinary  tyiH',  but  the  Wright  motor 
could  hardly  suffer  from  such  a  defect  em  it  is  not  equipped  with  a 
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carbureter  of  any  kind.  Instead,  it  is  fitted  with  a  small  gasoline 
pump  which  forces  the  fuel  directly  to  the  inlet  valve  of  each  cylinder. 
As  an  automatic  inlet  valve  is  employed,  the  spring  tension  of 
the  valves  might  prove  excessive  under  the  diminished  pressure 
encountered  at  high  altitudes,  thus  greatly  cutting  down  the  supply 
of  air  through  the  decrease  in  the  maximum  opening  of  the  valve,  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  have  occasioned  any  trouble  thus  far.  The 
Antoinette  motor  is  also  fitted  with  a  gasoline  pump  to  feed  the  fuel, 
instead  of  the  usual  carbureter.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  lower- 
ing of  the  temperature  is  aggravated  by  the  rapid  evaporation  at  the 
air  intake,  a  tendency  that  has  brought  about  a  very  general  use  of 
the  water-jacketed  type  of  carbureter  on  the  automobile. 

In  reading  the  barograph,  it  is  customary  to  apply,  for  correction 
of  temperature,  the  carefully  worked  out  tables  of  Sir  G.  Airy,  late 
British  royal  astronomer.  Carrying  the  instrument  about  is  apt  to 
derange  it  through  the  jolting  it  receives,  so  that  in  order  to  insure 
accuracy,  it  is  necessary  to  calibrate  it  before  a  flight.  Before  Drexel's 
attempt  at  record  breaking,  his  Richard  barograph  was  carefully 
tested  by  the  experts  of  Queen  and  Company,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  expert  of  the  weather  bureau.  This  was  done  by 
placing  the  instrument  in  the  receiver  of  a  large  air  pump  and  exhaust- 
ing the  air.  Connected  with  thcpartial  vacuum  in  which  the  instru- 
ment rested  was  a  column  of  mercury,  which  had  previously  been 
accurately  adjusted  for  temperature,  altitude,  and  capillarity.  In 
the  course  of  exhausting  the  air,  the  instrument  passed  through  all 
the  changes  represented  by  an  ascent  from  sea  level,  or  an  atmospheric 
pressure  of  29.92,  to  an  elevation  of  15,000  feet,  and  was  found  to 
register  in  absolute  coincidence  with  the  mercurial  column.  The 
inclosing  cover  having  a  glass  front  and  permitting  the  instrument 
to  be  seen,  but  not  touched,  was  then  sealed,  and  attached  to  the 
Bleriot  monoplane.  Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  flight, 
the  instrument  was  again  taken  to  the  laboratory  and  subjected  to  a 
similar  test,  which  proved  it  to  be  in  good  order  and  correct  in  its 
indications.     The  following  are  the  results  of  the  examination: 

The  difference  in  atmospheric  pressure  between  the  upper  and 
lower  stations  on  the  barograph  record  was  9.302  inches.  At  the 
time  of  the  ascension  the  pressure  at  the  ground,  as  indicated  by 
the  record,  was  30.05  inches  and  at  the  altitude  attained  was  20.75 
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inches,  giving  a  difference  of  9,929  feet  on  the  basis  of  pressure  at 
ta  level  of  29.9()  inches  at  a  temperature  of  the  air  of  oO*F.  Making 
a  correction  to  the  pressure  of  the  lower  station  (plus  136  feet),  cor- 
rection to  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  column  (minus  2()o  feet), 
correction  for  the  gravity  at  Philadelphia  which  is  in  latitude  40 
degrees  North  (plus  5  feet),  correction  for  moisture  in  the  air  column 
plus  '12  feet),  we  have  9,929  plus  130  plus  32  plus  5  minus  205  feet= 
',sy7  feet,  as  representing  the  actual  altitude  reached. 

The  temperature  of  the  upper  air  is  also  of  some  importance  in 
K'termining  the  final  result,  and  while  no  recording  thermometer 
was  carried  by  Drexel,  it  just  so  happened  that  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  had  its  temperature  kites  flying  from  Mt.  Weather 
at  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet,  the  air  currents  at  the  time  flowing  from 
the  southwest  directly  over  Philadelphia.  It  was  thus  possible  to 
apply  an  accurate  correction  for  the  temperature  of  the  upper  air 
tratum,  there  being  at  that  altitude  no  local  conditions  to  affect 
the  result. 

Prom  ilic  lorigoiiij^,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  making  of  an 
altitude  record  with  the  barograph  is  almost  as  delicate  and  involved 
a  matter  as  determining  the  height  by  triangulation.  F'or  the  com- 
|)Hrison  of  records  and  to  establish  indisputably  the  rights  of  each 
'  oin|>etitor,  it  is  essential  that  the  results  be  determined  with  the 
itmost  exactitude  attainable.  Thus  Drexel's  flight,  while  an 
xtremely  cretlitable  perft)rmance,  particularly  in  \aew  of  the  time 
'>f  year  it  was  made,  did  not  constitute  a  breaking  of  the  record 
made  by  Johnstone  in  the  siKX'ial  Wright  biplane  at  Belmont  Park 
a  month  earlier,  as  his  increase  did  not  exceed  the  new  limit  of  100 
meters,  or  328  feet,  the  actual  difference  being  only  !&?  feet.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  public  is  anxious  to  know  results  on  the  spot, 
iMid  to  satisfy  the  clamor  the  actual  reading  of  the  barograph  is 
usually  given,  it  being  understood  that  such  figures  are  subject  to 
iinxlification  by  careful  verification,  as  precision  b  incompatible 
with  rapidity. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  corrections  that  have  to  be  made 
l>efore  the  record  can  be  considered  properly  verified,  there  b 
;ils<»  the  danger  of  deranging  the  instniment  through  the  jolts  it 
may  receive  in  the  starting  and  alighting  of  the  a«nopUme.  The 
bun)^raph  iimst  be  calibrated  just  previous  to  the  ascent  and  vcri- 
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fied  as  soon  afterward  as  possible,  the  former  being  particularly 
necessary  as  the  instrument  may  have  been  carried  a  long  distance 
in  an  automobile  or  railway  train,  as  was  the  case  with  Drexel's 
instrument. 

Individual  Barograph  Records.  Johnstone.  A  comparison  of 
the  experiences  of  aviators  who  have  reached  great  heights  is  of 
interest  in  this  connection.  In  making  his  record-breaking  flight 
at  Belmont  Park,  the  barograph  record  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig. 
37,  Johnstone  was  only  35  minutes  in  reaching  the  8,000-foot  level, 
but  it  took  him  almost  an  hour  to  ascend  the  remaining  1,000  feet  of 
his  flight.     He  descended  at  a  terrific  rate  in  one  long  dive  that 


Fig.  37.     Barograph  Record  of  Johnstone,  Showing  Rapid  Ascent 

required  only  5  or  6  minutes  to  bring  him  back  to  the  ground — a 
somewhat  foolhardy  proceeding  that  might  have  had  serious  physical 
results,  as  already  explained  at  the  opening  of  the  present  subject. 
Johnstone  kept  his  motor  throttled  coming  down  and  accordingly 
did  not  have  the  terrifying  experience  that  Brookins  passed  through 
earlier  in  the  same  meet  when  he  was  forced  to  descend  from  a  height 
of  5,000  feet  in  the  Wright  "baby"  biplane  with  a  dead  motor.  The 
machine  was  considerably  damaged  in  alighting  but  Brookins  was 
unhurt. 

Johnstone  was  fond  of  "hair-raising  stunts"  such  as  these  steep 
dives  and  lost  his  life  shortly  after  as  the  result  of  a  similar  perform- 
ance at  Denver  in  the  middle  of  November.    On  the  occasion  of  his 
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lofty  fli^'ht  at  Heliuont  i'ark  in  October,  Jolm-stone  did  not  experience 
any  diswjmfort  from  his  exceedingly  rapid  transition  from  a  height 

f  almost  2  miles  with  its  rarefied  air  down  to  the  normal  atmospheric 
|)ressure  to  which  we  are  accustome<i  at  sea  level. 

Dreiel.  It  was  otherwise  with  Drexel  at  Philadelphia.  During 
his  first  attempt  to  break  Johnstone's  record,  he  was  attacketl  by 
nionntain  sickness — one  of  the  numerous  fanciful  apiK'ilations  under 
which  nausea  travels — ami,  in  addition,  he  was  numb  with  the  cold. 
At  the  time,  he  was  at  an  elevation  of  S,.'i73  feet  which  he  had  attained 
in  about  45  minutes  and,  as  he  was  then  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  he 
inmietliately  started  downward  in  long  spiral  sweejw,  V'lg;.  38.    The 

L'cond  attempt  was  made  a  few  days  later  and  it  accentuated  the 


I  It:   Hs      Barograph  Record  of  Drexei,  Sbowin*  Rapid  AaccBt  and  Deacent 

experience  which  most  aeronauts  have  encountered  in  rising  to  a 
reat  height— that  is,  the  ease  with  which  a  certain  altitude  Ijetween 
^(XH)  and  9,(K)()  feet  is  attaine<i  and  the  difficulty  met  in  getting 
<iiy  higher — as  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Johnstone  made  his  ascent 
f  the  first  H,()()()  feet  in  little  over  half  an  hour,  but  was  almost  an 
hour  in  rising  1,(KK)  feet  more. 

\Vhcn  Drexel's  barograph  recortle<l  within  less  than  a  hundred 
f««  t  of  the  then  covetwl  l(),(K)()-foot  mark,  it  seemed  impossible  to 
.<)  up  any  higher.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  actual  reading  of  the 
instnmu'nt  lacke<l  only  71  feet  of  this  figure,  but  numennis  attempts 
to  us(Tnd  farther  in  spirals,  as  is  usually  dinu',  made  no  injprt*ssion 
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TABLE  II 
Aeroplane  Altitude  Records  for  1910 


Date 

Name 

Machine 

Place 

Altitude 

Jan.     7 

Latham 

Antoinette  monoplane 

France 

3,280 

Jan.  12 

Paulhan 

Farman  biplane 

United  States 

4,165 

July    9 

Brookins 

Wright  biplane 

United  States 

6,171 

Aug.  11 

Drexel 

Bleriot  monoplane 

England 

6,600 

Sept.  3 

Morane 

Bleriot  monoplane 

France 

8,471 

Sept.  8 

Chavez 

Bieriot  monoplane 

France 

8,485 

Oct.    3 

Wynmalen 

Farman  biplane 

France 

9,104 

Oct.  31 

Johnstone 

Wright  biplane 

United  States 

9,714 

Nov.  23 

Drexel 

Bleriot  monoplane 

United  States 

9,897 

Dec.    9 

Legagneux 

Bleriot  monoplane 

France 

10,499 

Dec.  27 

Hoxsey 

Wright  biplane 

United  States 

11,474 

whatever  on  it.  The  expedient  of  making  a  sudden  dive  and  then 
shooting  upward  with  the  momentum  thus  gained,  roller-coaster 
fashion,  was  then  tried  but  failed  to  result  in  forcing  the  machine 
more  than  a  few  feet  higher.  The  descent  was  made  in  a  perfectly 
straight  line  at  an  angle  which  brought  the  machine  to  the  ground 
at  a  point  12  to  15  miles  distant  from  the  starting  field. 

Legagneux.  Although  Drexel  did  not  succeed  in  breaking  John- 
stone's record  officially,  the  latter  only  remained  valid  for  a  very 
short  time,  Legagneux  reaching  a  height  of  3,200  meters,  or  10,499 
feet,  within  less  than  a  fortnight  later,  December  9,  1910.  This  was 
accomplished  in  a  Bleriot  monoplane  although  this  French  aviator 
had  previously  been  closely  identified  with  the  Farman  biplane.  In 
one  of  the  latter  machines  he  successfully  made  Le  Circuit  de  L'Est, 
one  of  the  leading  French  long-distance  flights,  constituting  prac- 
tically an  aerial  circumnavigation  of  France — a  trip  of  several  hun- 
dred miles.  He  also  made  the  180-mile  flight  from  Paris  to  Brussels 
with  a  passenger  in  a  Farman,  covering  the  distance  in  slightly  less 
than  3|  hours  or  an  average  for  the  distance  of  near  60  miles  an  hour, 
which  is  remarkable  in  view  of  the  load  carried. 

Summary  of  Altitude  Records.  How  rapidly  altitude  records 
followed  one  another  during  the  year  1910  will  be  evidenced  from  a 
glance  at  Table  II. 

As  the  new  rule  making  necessary  a  difference  of  100  meters  to 
constitute  an  official  record  went  into  effect  only  a  short  time  before 
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Drexel's  flight  at  Philadelphia,  those  preceding  his  accomplishment 
were  officially  regarded  as  setting  up  new  altitude  marks  regardless 
of  the  slight  difference  that  may  have  actually  existed  between  the 
new  height  attained  as  compared  with  the  one  just  given.  This  is 
noticeable  in  the  flights  of  Morane  and  Chavez — the  latter  of  whom 
made  his  record  in  crossing  the  Italian  Alps — there  being  a  margin 
of  only  14  feet.  This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  numerous  cor- 
rections necessary  in  the  reading  of  the  barograph  before  the  actual 
height  attained  can  be  accurately  calculated,  makes  apparent  the 
wisdom  of  the  rule  in  question. 

That  the  instruments  will  give  remarkably  uniform  results 
when  carefully  checked,  however,  may  be  noted  from  the  experience 
of  the  International  Aviation  IMeet  at  Belmont  Park,  in  October, 
1910 — one  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  year.  At  times, 
there  were  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  machines  of  different  types  in  the 
air  at  once.  All  of  the  altitude  instruments  used  were  carefully 
calibrated  in  advance  by  ]\Iajor  Samuel  Reber,  U.  S.  A.,  who  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Contest  Committee  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America. 
The  formula  of  Laplace  was  used  in  this  work  and,  as  the  corrections 
for  temperature  were  allowed,  the  results  as  shown  by  the  barograph 
records  were  practically  correct. ,  Each  instrument  was  calibrated 
separately,  the  readings  being  checked  at  every  50  millimeters  on 
the  chart.  So  accurate  were  the  results  thus  obtained,  that  two 
barographs  sent  aloft  on  the  same  aeroplane  varied  from  each  other 
by  only  13  feet,  or  less  than  the  width  of  one  of  the  recording  lines 
which  were  equivalent  to  a  height  of  17  feet. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  less  than  a  dozen 
attempts  spread  over  the  course  of  a  year,  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt 
to  predict  what  the  next  few  years  may  bring  forth  in  altitude 
records.  With  a  water-jacketed  carbureter  to  prevent  freezing  at 
the  low  temperatures  encountered  at  great  heights  even  in  mid- 
summer and  a  means  for  compensating  for  the  increasing  rarity  of 
the  air  in  order  to  prevent  the  efficiency  of  the  motor  from  falling 
off  too  rapidly,  as  the  supply  of  oxygen  decreases  in  proportion  to 
the  volume  of  air,  there  would  appear  to  be  only  one  limit  to  the 
heights  attainable — that  of  human  endurance.  Adapting  the  motor 
to  the  extreme  range  of  conditions  under  which  it  must  operate  in 
traveling  from  sea  level  to  an  altitude  of  2  to  3  miles  or  more  without 
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erious  loss  of  efficiency,  is  an  apparently  simple  matter.  In  addition 
to  the  precautions  against  freezing,  means  have  to  be  provided  for 
inixing  a  very  much  greater  volume  of  the  rarefic*!  air  with  the  gaso- 
line in  order  to  maintain  the  supply  of  oxygen  at  a  point  where  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  create  an  explosive  mixture  of  equal  power  to 
that  normally  obtainable  at  much  lower  levels.  Otherwise,  there 
would  ap{)ear  to  be  no  difficulty  in  running  the  motor  with  practically 
the  same  power  output,  regardless  of  the  height  attiiined.  Adding 
to  these  precautions  the  fact  that  at  certain  points  the  characteristic 
hourly  wind  velocities  for  different  altitudes  have  l)een  obtained, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  .'i9 — a  sort  of  chart  of  the  air  which  will  warn  the 
aviator  of  the  dangers  he  is  liable  to  ena>unter — it  seems  as  if  all  of 
the  difficulties  except  those  inherent  in  the  aviator  himself  had  been 
guarded  against. 

The  al)ility  of  the  human  organism  to  withstand  the  sudden  tran- 
sition from  normal  atmospheric  pressures  to  a  very  low  pressure,  and 
tice  rcrsa,  without  serious  physiological  results,  is  a  different  matter. 
There  are  undoubtedly  individuals  who  are  but  slightly  susceptible 
to  this  or,  at  any  rate,  very  much  less  so  than  others,  as  witnessed 
by  Johnstone's  experience,  and  with  inducements  in  the  form  of  cash 
prizes,  these  aviators  are  likely  to  come  forward.  At  present  the 
heights  attiiiiietl  represent  only  about  a  third  of  the  distance  reached 
in  ordinary  spherical  balloons  and  slightly  more  than  this  propor- 
tion of  the  altitudes  reached  in  mountain  climbing,  Fig.  31.  It  is  true 
that  bleeding  at  the  nose  and  ears,  and  even  loss  of  cx>nsciousness, 
has  resulte<l  from  reaching  extreme  altitudes  in  a  comparatively 
>hort  time,  as  where  a  ball(K)n  has  suddenly  shot  up  to  a  great  height. 
Meing  overcome  in  this  maimer  would  naturally  end  fatally  in  the 
case  of  the  aeronaut  who  has  to  be  alert  every  monu'ut  in  order  to 
insure  his  safety.  He  has  no  sheltering  basket  in  which  he  can  safely 
remain  inert  until  the  recurrence  of  normal  conditions  revives  him. 
Despite  these  dangers,  it  seems  quite  pn)bable  that  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years  will  mark  the  attainment  «)f  great  heights  in 
a  heavier-than-air  machine — in  fact,  altitudes  marking  the  limit 
U'yoiid  which  human  life  can  not  Im?  su.staiiu>d.  It  is  no  longer  a 
({uestiou  of  mechanics  nor  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  machine 
to  accomplish  what  is  demanded  of  it,  but  merely  one  of  human 
endurantr. 
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Although  the  air  has  the  apparent  advantage  of  being  a  high- 
way without  hills,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  more  need  for  climbing 
than  on  solid  ground,  and  this  need  will  increase  with  the  number  of 
aviators  until  it  will  become  necessary  to  go  up  or  down  to  avoid 
machines  approaching  from  other  directions.  Climbing,  in  fact,  is 
one  of  the  first  feats  to  be  mastered  for  at  the  very  start  the  aeroplane 
must  be  driven  upward  to  clear  obstructions.  If  the  angle  of  ascent 
be  too  great,  the  machine  may  very  quickly  lose  headway  and  come 
to  a  standstill,  under  which  circumstances  a  sudden  slant  in  almost 
any  direction  might  result  with  an  inexperienced  driver  and  would 
probably  be  followed  by  a  fall.  The  latter  would  be  caused  by  the 
almost  total  loss  of  the  effective  supporting  surface  through  such  a 
radical  alteration  of  the  angle  of  incidence. 

This,  and  the  experiences  of  Johnstone,  Drexel,  Hoxsey,  and 
others  who  have  ascended  to  great  heights,  suggest  the  importance 
of  employing  a  gradometer  on  the  machine.  When  these  aviators 
went  out  of  sight  of  the  ground,  and  particularly  when  enveloped  in 
a  cloud,  they  found  it  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  machine 
was  heading  up  or  down,  except  when  the  angle  was  acute  enough  to 
be  readily  perceptible.  The  gradometer  as  used  on  automobiles  is 
nothing  but  a  small  spirit  level  with  a  scale  calibrated  to  indicate 
the  angularity  of  ascent  or  descent  in  degrees.  Every  machine  has 
its  peculiarities  and  there  is  an  angle  at  which  it  climbs  most  effect- 
ively, while  in  the  case  of  fog  close  to  the  ground  it  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  aviator  by  indicating  whether  the  aeroplane  was 
approaching  the  ground  or  the  reverse. 
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PART  11 


LEGAL  STATUS  OF  THE  ART 

Wright  Patents  in  American  and  Foreign  Courts.  Probably 
no  single  phase  of  aviation  is  as  little  known  by  those  who  should 
be  well  informed  on  the  subject  as  the  actual  status  of  aviation 
where  the  Wright  patent  is  concerned.  The  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Wright  Brothers  to  establish  the  standing  of  their  patents  by  hav- 
ing them  adjudicated  and,  as  this  is  an  extremely  lengthy  process, 
to  restrain  infringers  in  the  meantime,  has  led  to  a  perfect  flcxxl  of 
criticism — even  abuse  and  vilification — all  of  which  has  been  mis- 
guided, to  say  the  least. 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  situation  as  it  now  stands  may  be 
obtained  from  the  following  brief  resume  of  the  events  that  led  up 
to  this  attitude,  nl  December,  100.3,  the  WVight  Brothers  first  suc- 
ceeded in  flying  a  motor-driven  heavier-than-air  machine  guided 
by  man.  The  adoption  of  the  wing-warping  device  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  the  vertical  or  direction  rudder  of  the 
machine,  which  made  this  possible,  marked  the  culmination  of  cen- 
turies of  effort  bent  upon  the  same  goal,  and  which  in  the  twenty 
years  just  preceding  had  engaged  the  talents  of  many  of  the  world's 
notetl  scientists.  It  must  he  concedetl  by  even  their  most  bitter 
antagonists  that  they  were  the  first  to  actually  fly;  moreover,  that 
although  others  may  have  suggested  or  even  attempted  to  use  a 
device  similar  to  theirs,  they  were  the  first  to  perfect  it,  and  that  the 
state  to  which  they  develoi)ed  it  made  the  general  introtluction  of 
flying  |M)ssible.  To  refuse  to  admit  this  is  merely  going  ctHitrary  to 
th.  t;i(  ts.  h  must  be  further  conceded  that  they  were  the  first  to 
obtain  patents  on  a  device  of  this  nature  which  had  actually  proved 
operative.    The  importance  of  this  will  he  {)ointetl  out  later. 

There  is  acconlingly  presentwl  on  the  one  hand  a  imtentec  who, 
iiftt  r  years  of  labor  and  the  exi)en<liture  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
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money,  has  succeeded  in  inventing  a  device  of  an  absolutely  revolu- 
tionary nature;  on  the  other  hand,  an  enormous  number  of  inves- 
tigators in  the  same  field  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  his  hard- 
earned  success  without  in  any  way  contributing  to  the  reward  which 
should  be  his.  The  United  States  courts  held  that  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  was  the  first  to  perfect  a  device  for  the  transmission  of  speech 
over  a  wire.  A  situation  analogous  to  that  now  presented  in  the 
field  of  aviation  would  have  arisen,  had  the  public  claimed  the  right 
to  help  itself  to  Bell's  telephone  thirty  years  ago.  But  a  telephone 
could  not  be  manufactured,  bought,  or  sold,  for  love  or  money,  except 
by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  up  to  March,  1893 — the  date  the 
patent  expired.  The  restriction  of  a  utility  of  such  far-reaching 
importance  could  be  criticized  as  an  unjust  monopoly,  and  undoubt- 
edly the  lack  of  competition  retarded  the  development  of  the  art,  as 
was  shown  by  the  strides  it  made  when  the  bars  were  let  down,  but 
there  was  no  possible  legal  basis  for  complaint. 

There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Wright  patent 
is  quite  as  basic  as  that  of  the  telephone.  Speaking  over  a  wire  was 
generally  considered  quite  as  much  of  an  impossibility  before  Bell's 
invention,  as  flying  was  before  that  of  the  Wright  invention.  Whether 
the  Wright  Brothers  decide  to  grant  licenses  to  manufacture  on  a 
royalty  basis,  once  their  patent  has  been  successfully  adjudicated, 
is  entirely  for  them  to  decide.  Their  non-committal  attitude  on  the 
question  in  the  meantime,  despite  the  precedent  of  the  Selden  auto- 
mobile patent  under  which  numerous  licenses  to  manufacture  were 
granted  pending  its  ligitation,  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
with  "hampering  the  development  of  the  art"  as  its  chief  foundation. 
But  there  is  quite  another  side  to  the  question.  It  has  been  shown 
to  be  possible  to  fly  without  utilizing  the  Wright  device,  as  in  the 
original  Voisin  biplane,  but  not  with  any  great  degree  of  speed  or 
safety;  or  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pfitzner  monoplane,  the  possibil- 
ities of  which  have  not  been  fully  put  to  the  test  as  yet.  The  necessity 
of  competing  against  the  patented  device  should  be  instrumental  in 
advancing  the  art,  instead  of  hampering  its  development.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  these  inventors,  unless  of  a  sufficiently 
philanthropic  turn  of  mind  to  dedicate  their  inventions  to  the  public, 
would  likewise  expect  to  reap  the  reward  of  their  efforts.  It  is  simply 
a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  should  the  Wright  Brothers' 
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invention  prove  to  be  the  only  successful  method  of  flight,  as  it  has 
proved  thus  far — when  it  is  considerwl  that  all  successful  machines 
to  date  either  warp  the  planes  or  employ  a  method  which  is  claimed 
to  infringe  this — there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
legally  control  the  situation.  Their  attitude  toward  the  matter,  as 
noted  by  an  unbiased  obscrvtr  who  has  probably  had  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  appreciate  the  status  of  affairs  as  they  really  exist,  leads  to 
the  belief  that  the  upholding  of  their  patent  rights  will  not  bring  into 
existence  any  restrictive  monoiK)ly.  This  has  already  been  amply 
demonstrated  by  their  full  permission  for  the  employment  of  their 
device  in  experimental  work. 

What  they  have  attempted  to  stop  has  been  merely  the  manu- 
facture of  machines  alleged  to  infringe  their  patents  for  sale  and 
exhibition  purposes — in  other  words,  the  making  of  money  by  means 
claimed  to  have  been  madr  possible  through  the  utilization  of  their 
ideas,  whether  in  the  same  or  a  modified  form.  In  hrief,  the  legal 
steps  taken  thus  far  are  as  follows: 

The  patent  which  embodies  the  Wright  fljing  machine  was 
issued  May  22,  1905.  In  the  latter  part  of  1909,  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  was  appealed  to  to  enjoin  the  Herring-Curtiss  Com- 
pany and  Glenn  11.  Curtiss  from  manufacturing,  selling,  or  using  for 
exhibition  purposes,  the  Curtiss  aeroplane.  Contrary  to  established 
precedent  in  patent  litigation,  Judge  Hazel,  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  in  Buffalo,  granted  a  preliminary  injunction  restrain- 
ing tlie  defendants  mentioned.  The  chief  question  at  issue  in  this 
instance  was  whether  or  not  movable  auxiliary  surfaces,  jxipularly 
tormwl  ailerons,  or  wing  tips,  constituted  an  infringement  of  the 
Wright  patent.  The  court  reviewed  the  Wright  patent  at  some  length, 
but  in  its  opinion  the  question  of  infringement  as  between  wari>ing 
and  the  use  of  ailerons  is  the  only  one  of  importance  existing  at 
prtst'iit.    On  this,  Judge  Hazel  said: 

[)i'i.  ii'luit-  •  l.iiia  ij'  IK  r:illy  that  the  difTerence  in  construction  of  ilMir 
ii|)|);iraiu-<  ciiu-'-  ihr  -■.|iiilihriiun,  or  lateral  balance,  to  be  nuuntained  and  its 
aerial  movcmnit  .( iii.ii  upuii  :in  entirely  different  principle  from  thai  of 
complainant;  that  il.t. n.laiits'  :ii>n)pl:innt  arc  curvei*  firmly  attached  to  the 
stanchionM  and  hcrui'  n-  ni.  ipalilc  «»f  turning  or  twiMtinK  in  any  direction; 
that  the  riup|>l«'iiii'iit:ii  \  pluK-^  <ir  so-<:kllod  ru<l«lers  an'  »c«*ur«i  to  the  forward 
tttanchion  at  th«  .  \i|,  i,,,  1  it.  r  il  rii.l-.  ..f  the  phuir*  ami  are  adjudted  midway 
between  the  upper  and  luwvr  i>l:ini->  with  their  margiiw  extending  beyond  tlie 
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edges;  that  in  moving  the  supplementary  planes  equal  and  uniform  angles  of 
incidence  are  presented  as  distinguished  from  fluctuating  angles  of  incidence, 
which  claimed  functional  effects,  however,  are  strongly  contradicted  by  the 
expert  witness  for  complainant.  Upon  this  contention,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  complainant's  affidavits  so  clearly  define  the  principle  of  operation 
of  the  flying  machine  in  question  that  I  am  reasonably  satisfied  there  is  a 
variableness  of  the  angle  of  incidence  in  the  machine  of  defendants  which  is 
produced  when  a  supplementary  plane  on  one  side  is  tilted  or  raised,  and  the 
other  simultaneously  tipped  or  lowered.  I  am  also  satisfied  that  the  rear 
rudder  is  turned  by  the  operator  to  the  side  having  the  least  angle  of  incidence 
and  that  such  turning  is  done  at  the  time  the  supplementary  planes  are  raised 
or  depressed  to  prevent  tilting  or  upsetting  the  machine. 

On  the  papers  presented,  I  incline  to  the  view,  as  already  indicated,  that 
the  claims  of  the  patent  in  suit  should  be  broadly  construed;  and  when  given 
such  construction,  the  elements  of  the  Wright  machine  ore  found  in  defend- 
ants' machine  performing  the  same  functional  result.  There  are  dissimi- 
larities in  the  defendants'  structure — changes  of  form  and  strengthening  of 
parts — which  may  be  improvements,  but  such  dissimilarities  seem  to  me  to 
have  no  bearing  upon  the  means  adopted  to  preserve  the  equilibrium,  which 
means  are  the  equivalent  of  the  claims  in  suit  and  attain  an  identical  result. 

Defendants  further  contend  that  the  curved  or  arched  surfaces  of  the 
Wright  aeroplanes  in  commercial  use  are  departures  from  the  patent  which 
describes  "substantially  flat  surfaces,"  and  that  such  a  construction  would  be 
wholly  impracticable.  The  drawing  attached  to  the  specification,  however, 
shows  a  curved  line  inward  of  the  aeroplane  with  straight  lateral  edges,  and 
considering  such  drawing  with  the  terminology  of  the  specification,  the  slight 
arching  of  the  surface  is  not  thought  a  material  departure.  At  any  rate,  the 
patent  in  issue  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  patents  which  requires  narrow- 
ing to  the  details  of  construction. 

The  preliminary  injunction  restraining  Curtiss  was  accordingly 
granted  January  3,  1910.-  About  the  same  time  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  was  appealed 
to  to  restrain  Louis  Paulhan,  the  French  aviator,  from  using  a 
machine,  claimed  to  infringe  the  Wright  patents,  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses in  this  country.  Paulhan  contended  that  it  would  be  suicidal 
to  interconnect  the  operating  control  of  the  ailerons  and  the  direc- 
tion rudder;  that  either  may  be  and  is  used  independently  of  the 
other;  that  the  use  of  the  rudder  alone  will  prevent  "skidding"  and 
restore  the  aeroplane's  equilibrium;  and  that  complete  turns  may 
be  made  without  employing  the  ailerons  or  warping  the  wings.  An 
excerpt  from  Paulhan's  statement  on  this  point  is  as  follows: 

In  turning  a  corner  in  the  Farman  biplane,  or  any  aeroplane  with  which 
I  am  familiar,  it  is  not  at  all  essential  to  use  the  aileron  to  increase  the  angle 
of  incidence  on  the  outer  edge.     There  are  circumstances  in  making  a  turn  in 
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such  machines  and  in  straightaway  flight  when  the  ojierator  would  use  the 
aileron  or  warp  the  wings  without  turning  the  rudder  at  all,  and  very  often 
the  rear  vertical  rudders  arc  used  without  any  interference  with  the  ailerons.* 
If  for  some  reason  such  aeroplanes  move  obliquely  to  their  longitudinal 
axis,  i.e.,  "skid,"  the  use  of  the  rudder  alone  will  correct  the  aeroplane's  equi- 
librium and  bring  it  back  to  its  normal  line  of  a<lvance.  The  operator  can 
make  a  complete  turn  by  the  use  of  the  rear  vertical  rudders  alone  and  with- 
out using  either  ailerons  or  warping  to  correct  horizontal  equiUbrium.  The 
rear  vertical  rudders  have  a  most  powerful  turning  effect  in  all  cases.  In 
making  a  sharp  turn  the  outer  end  of  the  aeroplane  may  be  tilted  up  and  a 
new  plane  of  movement  established  which  may  be  at  an  angle  of  ten  or  more 
degrees.  The  tendency  of  the  rudder  during  such  movement  is  to  swing  the 
tail  to  the  outer  side  of  the  turning  arc  with  great  rapidity.  Where  one  side  of 
the  Farman  biplane  is  depressecl  or  tilte<l  downward,  that  side  tends  to  move 
more  slowly  and  the  aeroplane  turns  in  the  direction  of  the  depressed  side. 

These  .statement.s  rei)resent  a  condition  so  utterly  contran'  to 
what  the  Wriglit  Brothers  had  exi)erienced  in  all  their  experiments 
;i>  ;il)solutely  es.sential  to  flight,  that  they  invited  Paulhan  to  sub- 
stantiate his  theories  in  flight  in  their  presence,  making  his  ailerons 
fast  so  that  they  a)uld  not  Ijc  moved.  It  is  believed  that  some  of 
these  test  flights  were  actually  carrieti  out,  but  what  their  result 
was  does  not  appear.  At  any  rate.  Judge  Hand  granted  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  to  the  Wright  Brothers  against  Paulhan  on 
February  17,  1910,  requiring  the  defendant  to  file  a  bond  for  $2o,00() 
for  one  month's  flights.  Tliis  was  shortly  afterward  changed  to 
S0,000  a  week. 

The  most  significant  part  of  Judge  Hand's  opinion,  which 
was  lengthy,  throws  con.siderable  light  on  what  he  consideretl  the 
invention  to  consist  of,  and  also  illustrates  what  is  reganled  as  the 
status  of  the  numerf)us  prior  patents  which  are  claimed  to  antici- 
pate the  Wrights'.  After  referring  to  the  .\der  machine  in  which 
then*  was  a  provision  for  warping  the  planes,  he  says: 

The  mere  coincidence  of  theflc  parts  by  chance  m*  as  a  matter  of  t;L-.to 
was  in  no  sense  an  anticipation  of  their  functionnl  rorrrlation,  in  understand- 
ing which  the  complainant's  di.'covery  consists  and  with  it  their  invention. 

Ill  f;i(  t,  tiic  Wright  Brothers  state  in  their  application: 

\\  r  air    I-  ,1,    that,  prior  to  our  invention,  flying  marhim  -   w.r.      ..n- 
struct*-*!  havjnn      iiMri M.si>d  winfpi  in  combination  with  h«'t  .•  i;  il  ml   \.t 
lical  ruddtTM. 


•PrarWoa  te  bumI*  to  tU  Wrldit  maekinr  for  •n.i..f««4Mit   om  of  (ritlMr  wwptac  ar 
v«rUMl  rudder,  m  Um  eoatroUiac  Inwr  nay  b*  n  ..r  both  dir««tlcMMi  at  wW.— B*. 
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Some  of  the  more  important  patents  upon  which  the  claim  of 
anticipation  is  based  are  the  ]\Iattullath  patent,  appUcation  filed 
January  8,  1900;  the  Boswell  patent  dated  September  24,  1901; 
and  the  machines  of  Mouillard,  Le  Bris,  and  Ader,  discussed  in 
Chanute's  "Progress  of  Flying  Machines." 

At  a  time  when  the  controversy  is  at  its  height,  it  is  naturally 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  innumerable  conflicting  statements  and  the 
maze  of  contradictions  that  exist.  Where  what  is  known  as  the 
"prior  art"  is  concerned,  how^ever,  it  would  appear  quite  probable 
from  a  statement  occurring  in  an  opinion  handed  down  by  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York,  that  earlier 
patents  will  be  disregarded  where  they  have  not  been  shown  to  be 
operative,  which  would  naturally  exclude  practically  every  patent 
granted  prior  to  May  22, 1906.  The  action  in  question  was  in  regard 
to  a  railway  signal,  the  reference  in  the  opinion  being  by  way  of 
illustration  of  the  principle  that  a  patent  for  a  useful  device  will 
not  be  held  void  because  of  an  earlier  patent  for  a  useless  device. 

Success  can  not  be  anticipated  by  failure.  When  the  problem  of  aerial 
navigation  is  finally  solved  by  the  construction  of  a  secure,  dirigible  airship, 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  inventor's  patent  will  not  be  invalidated  by  a  prior 
structure,  no  matter  how  perfect  it  may  be,  which  was  never  known  to  fly. 

As  already  mentioned,  it  w^as  quite  contrary  to  precedent  to 
grant  a  preliminary  injunction  restraining  an  alleged  infringer  before 
the  patent  was  actually  adjudicated,  i.e.,  upheld  in  an  action  to 
test  its  validity,  so  that  in  vacating  the  injunctions  against  Curtiss 
and  Paulhan  about  six  months  later,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
simply  follow^ed  the  long-established  precedent  of  American  patent 
law.  As  a  general  rule,  preliminary  injunctions  are  not  countenanced 
in  patent  cases,  even  by  the  lower  courts.  It  seems  evident  upon 
reading  in  full  the  opinions  of  the  lower  courts  in  this  case,  and 
particularly  that  of  Judge  Hazel,  that  the  court  was  led  to  disre- 
gard precedent  through  what  appeared  to  be  the  clearness  of  the 
case  of  infringement  of  a  basic  patent  of  far-reaching  importance. 

The  reason  w^hy  preliminary  injunctions  are  so  rarely  issued 
is  because  seldom,  indeed,  is  infringement  so  clearly  established 
that  a  court  is  justified  in  restraining  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
an  invention  before  the  question  of  patent  validity  is  decided.  The 
hardship  which  results  from  too  great  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  a 
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lower  court  to  restrain  an  alleged  inlringcr  Ls  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  injunctions  issuetl  against  Curtiss  and  Pauihan.  As  a  result, 
the  Wright  Brothers  controlled  aviation  in  this  country  (i.  e.,  exhibi- 
tion flights,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  machines)  absolutely  for  half 
a  year.  Unless  he  filed  a  bond  with  the  cx)urt,  iio  aviator,  using  a 
machine  equipped  with  ailerons  or  wing-warping  devices  oixTate<i 
in  conjunction  with  a  vertical  rudder,  could  make,  sell,  or  fly  his 
apparatus  in  the  I'nited  States. 

But  that  there  apjx'areil  to  lie  excellent  reason  for  departing 
from  establishetl  precedent  in  this  instance  must  be  plain  to  anyone 
who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  correspondence  that 
passed  In'tween  Curtiss  and  the  Wright  Brotliers  prior  to  the  time 
that  Curtiss  began  to  build  or  exhibit  machines  for  profit.  Curtiss 
was  assisted  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  his  machine  by  the  Wrights,  and  acknowledges  his  indebtetlness 
to  them  for  information  of  this  nature  as  well  as  for  valuable 
data.  When  it  was  rumored  that  Curtiss  was  about  to  enter  the 
commercial  field,  the  W'right  Brothers  voluntarily  offered  to  take  up 
the  (juestion  of  a  license  to  use  their  machines,  but  Curtiss  replietl 
under  date  of  July  24,  19()8,  that,  contrary  to  newspaper  reports,  he 
did  not  exj)ect  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  exhibitions.  Tliis  cor- 
respondence was  all  placed  in  evidence  in  support  of  the  petition  for 
the  injunction,  and  it  was  further  shown  that  Bleriot  did  not  apply 
anything  in  the  nature  of  the  present  methotl  of  control  until  subse- 
quent to  the  publication  of  the  French  Wright  patent  in  1904.  In 
fact.  Captain  Ferlwr,  who  is  regarded  as  the  leading  French  authority 
on  aWation,  states  in  his  works  that  the  art  was  only  taken  up  in 
France  as  the  result  of  the  publication  of  the  Wright  Brothers*  early 
experiments  in  EuroiH*.  There  has  seldom  been  a  case  in  patent 
litigation  where  infringement  of  a  sound  liasic  patent  was  apparently 
so  clearly  made  out,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  the  court  could 
refuse  to  gnint  the  injunction  under  the  circumstances. 

The  vacating  of  these  injunctions  accordingly  forms  no  criterion 
of  the  fiiud  outcome,  as  no  trial  on  its  merits  has  yet  been  held. 
The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  merely  held  that  infringement  was 
not  so  clearly  t^tablished  as  to  justify  a  preliminary  injunction.  A 
trial  of  the  action  against  the  Herri ng-(\irtiss  Company  f«)r  infringe- 
nu'lit    was   tluTcfitrr   brtrnii.    ami    ofhrr   >lmll:ir   a«'tions   liave  atnoe 
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been  instituted,  notably  that  against  Claude  Grahame  White,  the 
English  aviator.  When  this  action  comes  to  trial,  Henri  Farman 
promises  to  produce  several  heretofore  unknown  foreign  patents 
which  he  has  acquired  and  which  are  claimed  to  clearly  anticipate 
the  Wrights'.  ]Mean while  the  Farman  Brothers  are  threatening 
to  prosecute  all  infringers  of  the  several  patents  they  hold  in  com- 
mon. In  view  of  the  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  cited 
above,  Farman's  patents  would  not  appear  to  be  of  any  great  value 
as  evidence  in  this  country,  as  they  naturally  do  not  cover  a  machine 
that  actually  flew  before  that  of  the  Wright  Brothers.  The  Ger- 
man Wright  patent  has  recently  been  upheld  in  part,  although  the 
basic  feature  in  regard  to  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  rudder  and 
wing  flexing  has  been  invalidated. 

Under  the  laws  of  Germany  and  France,  a  disclosure  of  an  inven- 
tion by  the  inventors,  or  by  anyone  else  who  has  knowledge  of  it, 
before  the  application  for  a  patent  is  filed,  is  sufficient  to  render  the 
patent  void.  Such  disclosure  must  be  sufficient  to  enable  anyone 
to  understand  how  to  build  and  use  the  invention.  The  revelation 
of  the  invention  upon  which  the  German  patent  office  based  this 
decision  were  citations  from  U Aeronaut,  Paris,  April,  1903,  giving 
a  report  of  the  address  of  iChanute  describing  the  Wright  experiments 
at  Kitty  Hawk  in  1902,  and  from  Automotor,  London,  February  15, 
1902,  giving  a  sjnopsis  of  the  address  of  Wilbur  Wright  before  the 
W^estern  Society  of  Engineers  in  1901,  describing  their  experiments 
of  that  year.  The  statement  of  Chanute  which  is  cited  as  a  disclo- 
sure of  the  W^right  invention  was  as  follows: 

"To  assure  transverse  equilibrium,  the  operator  works  two 
cords,  which  warp  the  right  and  left  wings  and  at  the  same  time 
adjust  the  vertical  rear  rudder." 

The  German  Patent  Office  has  taken  the  extreme  position  that 
these  few  words  were  sufficient  to  teach  anyone  how  to  build  and 
operate  a  flying  machine  in  1903,  and  that  they  canceled  the  right 
of  the  inventors  to  any  property  in  their  invention  in  Germany.  The 
Wright  Brothers  do  not  beUeve  that  this  decision  is  based  upon  a 
proper  interpretation  of  the  law  and  have  appealed  to  a  higher  tri- 
bunal, as  noted.  From  the  report  of  the  French  decision  given  fur- 
ther along,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  French  court  took  a  far  more 
liberal  view  of  this  aspect  of  the  case.     The  court  upheld  two  specific 
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forms  of  patent,  combining  the  steering  and  flexing.  In  Germany, 
patent  procedure  is  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  here — a  patent  b 
presumed  to  be  valid  from  its  date  of  issue  until  proved  to  the 
contrary.  Accordingly,  five  German  firms  formed  a  syndicate  and 
brought  suit  to  have  the  Wright  patent  declared  of  no  value,  with 
the  result  mentioned.  This  decision  is  by  the  Patent  Office  and 
judgment  is  open  to  appeal  before  the  Imperial  Supreme  Court  at 
Leipzig,  action  to  this  effect  having  been  taken. 

In  France,  Le  Compagnie  Generale  de  Navigation  Aerienne,  the 
sole  French  concessionaires  of  the  Wright  patents,  brought  actions 
against  more  than  half  a  dozen  prominent  manufacturers  and  inven- 
tors, such  as  Bleriot,  Farman,  Antoinette,  Clement-Bayard,  Esnault- 
Pelterie,  Santos-Dumont,  and  others.  Santos-Dumont  alone  withdrew 
all  defense,  and,  curiously  enough,  he  is  the  only  defendant  in  whose 
favor  judgment  was  rendered,  on  the  ground  that  his  was  the  only 
aeroplane  that  was  not  built  for  purposes  of  trade  or  private  gain. 

The  types  of  aeroplanes  involved  were  the  Antoinette  and 
Bleriot  monoplanes  with  warping  wings,  the  Farman  with  ailerons  or 
"flaps"  at  the  rear  lateral  margins  of  the  planes,  and  the  Hautier- 
\'endome  with  ailerons  at  the  front  edges  of  the  viings.  A  large  i>art 
of  the  decision  relates  to  matters  of  French  law  which  renders  patents 
invalid  under  certain  ctnulitions,  such  as  failure  to  work  an  invention 
within  three  years  of  the  time  of  applying  for  a  patent,  and  the  reve- 
lation of  an  invention  before  patenting  it.  The  decision  was  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiffs  in  all  of  the  cases  except  that  of  Santos-Dumont,  as 
mentionetl,  but  before  rendering  final  judgment,  the  court  gave  the 
defendants  a  final  loophole  through  which  to  crawl,  if  possible,  by 
ap|K)inting  a  committee  consisting  of  M.  L^ut^,  Major  Paul  Renarrl, 
and  Marcel  Deprez,  to  determine  whether  the  Wright  patent  of 
March  22,  1904,  had  not  been  anticipated  by  some  machine  unknown 
t<»  the  defendants  at  the  time  of  the  trial.     The  court  said  in  part: 

If  the  action  in  pursuit  of  a  claim  is  established  in  principle,  it  ia  sub<»*- 
liitiuted  to  the  double  question  of  knowing  if  there  has  not  been  one  or  mofev 
priorities  of  all  the  parts  opposed  to  the  patent  of  1904,  and  if ,  on  the  other 
hnn<l,  it  will  not  be  found  void  as  against  certain  of  the  defendants,  as  they 
limy  have  niatle  an  entirely  new  adaptation  of  the  mw^animl  mf^m*  pointed 
out  by  the  WrightH  for  the  r«M>«tabltrthn)ent  of  the  In  ind  of 

which  th«'y  nhall  have  coneeivc«l  a  strueturnl  m<>aiu«  <  •  :.i<etioo 

with  the  patenttHi  invention  an  invention  entirely  new  ami  onginal. 
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But  on  this  point,  a  writer  in  the  official  organ  of  the  Aero  Club 
of  France,  which  completely  controls  aviation  in  that  country,  says: 

The  mission  given  to  the  experts  is  singularly  limited,  and  does  not  allow 
the  defendants  any  hope  of  emerging  victorious  from  the  contest.  So  one 
should  not  be  astonished  that  many  of  the  defendants  already  express  an 
intention  of  appealing  from  a  judgment  which  they  consider  so  disastrous  to 
them. 

-  In  the  trial  of  the  action  the  plaintiffs  alleged  that  the  Wright 
patent,  being  their  personal  property,  gives  them  the  right  to  claim 
not  only  the  joint  and  separate  action  of  the  mechanism  of  the  rear 
direction  rudder  and  the  variation  of  the  angles  of  incidence  (to  wit, 
the  combination),  but  separately,  each  of  the  elements  of  this  com- 
bination in  so  far  as  it  is  employed  for  the  result  provided  for,  that 
is,  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  lateral  equilibrium  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  direction  of  flight.  Wilbur  Wright  was  present  and 
testified  in  person. 

The  main  points  of  defense  presented  were:  That  the  Wright 
patent  was  not  valid  because  (1)  the  Wrights  had  revealed  their 
invention  before  applying  for  a  patent ;  (2)  they  had  not  worked  the 
invention  within  three  years;  (3)  the  invention  was  known  to  the 
prior  art.  Further,  that  the  defendants  did  not  infringe  the  patent, 
which  gives  the  plaintiffs  only  the  property  of  the  combination 
employed,  and  not  the  distinct  elements  which  are  employed  sepa- 
rately and  independently  for  the  same  purpose,  elements  which  they 
claim  are  public  property. 

The  claims  of  forfeiture  were  rejected  by  the  court,  the  substance 
of  the  decision,  stripped  of  its  Gallic  verbiage,  being  as  follows: 

(1)  That  the  subject  of  the  Wright  patent  of  March  22,  1904, 
was  patentable. 

(2)  That  it  was  impossible  to  keep  an  invention  of  this  nature 
entirely  secret,  and  the  photographs  and  descriptions  published  were 
not  sufficient  to  invalidate  it. 

(3)  That  the  Wrights  were  the  first  to  fly,  some  of  the  defend- 
ants having  claimed  that  flights  had  been  made  in  France  in  1898, 
and  that  they  had  invented  the  system  of  control  that  makes  flight 
possible. 

(4)  That  the  patent  had  been  worked  in  France  as  soon  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances. 

(5)  That  the  patent  was  valid. 
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(6)  That  the  independent  operation  of  the  wings  and  rudder  aa 
used  by  the  French  was  not  sufficiently  claimed  in  the  Wright  {»tent, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  French  machines  were  not  infringements  of 
the  latter.  (This  is  apparently  a  "joker"  that  entirely  offsets  any 
value  the  decision  might  otherwise  have,  but  this  part  of  the  decision 
is  that  of  a  "substitute  judge,"  a  technical  expert  whose  services  are 
required  by  the  French  law  to  advise  the  courton  technical  mat- 
ters, and  it  was  subsequently  overruled  by  the  court  itself.) 

The  court,  composed  of  three  judges,  confirmed  the  above  find- 
ings with  the  exception  of  \o.  6,  on  which  point  it  stated  that: 

While  the  indcpeodent  operation  of  the  wings  and  rudder  wna  not  specif- 
ically claimed  in  the  words  of  the  patent,  yet  the  independent  operation  of  the 
parttf  could  not  be  considered  as  a  new  invention,  but  simply  as  an  improtre- 
mcnt  in  detail  of  the  original  invention,  and  that  the  patentees  of  the  original 
invention  were  entitled  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it. 

By  referring  to  the  descriptions  of  standard  machines  it  will  be 
noted  that  none  of  the  French  defendants  were  makers  ct  a  t>'pe  in 
which  the  ailerons  or  controllable  stabilizing  devices  were  entirely 
separated  from  the  main  supporting  planes,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
CurtLss,  in  which  the  ailerons  are  placed  between  the  main  surfacert 
of  the  biplane.  All  the  French  makers  built  infringing  types  of  mono- 
planes, with  the  exception  of  Farman.  This  is  practically  the  sole 
point  upon  which  the  entire  Wright  vs.  Curtiss  action  hinges,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  seems  probable  the  United  States  Court 
will  extend  the  construction  of  the  patent  to  cover  the  use  of  sepa- 
rate ailerons  as  being  an  application  of  the  same  principle,  the  follow- 
ing resum^  of  the  opinion  of  the  French  court  is  bodi  valuaUe  and 
instructive: 

Condderinc  the  point  ooce  eatabUshed  that  the  aepanUion  of  tlw  two 
etooBMita  claimod  is  m  type  of  improvement,  this  separation  ogfht  to  be  eon- 
^'i'lcred  M  aa  appurtenanoe  of  the  patent  of  1904,  that  the  improremcnt  is  a 
[Uitural  derdopment  of  the  primitive  inrentkm  from  which  it  am  not  be  sepa- 
rated, and  that  proceeding  from  the  master  idea  which  is  tbe  generator  of  it, 
thr  patentees  should  hare  the  righ^  to  profit  by  it.  Of  what  little  impoftanee, 
th<  n,  ia  it,  that  in  1907  the  Wright  Broiheni  took  out  two  other  pataiMa  in 
vOiiphthetadeiwodeaeeof  the  warping  and  of  the  direetintniddgwaa  II  gpt  Wily 
provided,  anept  that  Che  combination  of  the  two  dementa  eoold  be,  if  dajrail, 
effected  by  the  hand;  admitting  that  these  two  patents  of  1907  repent  in  esr- 
tain  parts  the  thin^i  which  can  be  found  in  the  patent  of  1904  and  that  even 
)|i  I  uprovementa  in  detail  whiehwne  then  meant  to  be  patented  were  with- 
1'  importance,  thfv  would  not  have  in  them,  to  say  th<'  \nnt,  any  ntfiity  as 
p;it<<nts  of  extcnaioi. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  Court  reversed  the  opinion  of  the 
"substitute"  on  the  only  point  which  he  found  in  favor  of  the 
defendants.  In  reversing  this  point,  that  the  independent  operation 
of  the  wings  and  rudder  circumvented  the  patent,  the  Court  said: 

In  the  patent  of  1904  the  connection  of  the  warping  device  with  the  rudder 
is  so  minutely  described  that  it  can  be  understood  and  appHed  by  engineers 
and  constructors  of  aeroplanes;  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Wright 
Brothers  should  have  made  a  more  general  claim  and  should  have  claimed  each 
of  the  elements,  taken  separately,  but  they  should  be  confined  to  the  limits 
which  they  have  described  in  the  patent. 

After  the  patent  of  1904  the  invention  consisted  in  a  method  of  main- 
taining or  re-establishing  the  equilibrium  of  the  aeronautic  apparatus  and  of 
guiding  the  machine  in  a  vertical  or  horizontal  direction.  Among  other  ele- 
ments the  patent  provides  (1)  the  existence  of  two  horizontal  surfaces  or  wings, 
consisting  of  a  frame  on  which  fabric  is  spread,  and  connected  one  to  the  other 
by  means  of  posts  and  articulations,  which  permit  of  movements  of  torsion 
and  flection  of  the  ends  of  the  wings  in  opposite  directions;  (2)  of  a  vertical 
rear  rudder,  connected  to  the  cables  that  produce  the  torsion  of  the  ends  of 
the  wings. 

The  combination  of  the  two  elements  is  well  within  the  scope  of  the 
patent.     It  says  in  lines  14  to  19,  page  3: 

By  this  means  of  attachment  the  sam£  movement  of  the  cables  which  actuates 
the  ends  of  the  wings,  also  presents  to  the  wind  that  side  of  the  vertical  rudder  which 
is  turned  toward  the  end  having  the  smaller  angle  of  incidence. 

In  vain  the  suing  company  cites  two  other  passages  of  the  description. 
The  passage  from  the  34th  line  to  the  43rd  line  of  the  third  page  does  not  say 
that  the  rudder  can  be  independent;  nor  is  the  passage  from  the  45th  line  to 
the  57th  line  more  explicit: 

This  invention  is  not  limited  to  the  construction  and  attachment  of  the  rear 
rudder  herein  described,  nor  to  this  particular  construction  of  surfaces  or  wings, 
for  one  can  employ  this  combination  in  the  use  of  any  movable  rear  rudder  operated 
in  conjunction  with  any  wings  capable  of  being  presented  at  different  angles  of 
incidence  at  their  opposite  ends,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  lateral  balance  of 
a  flying  machine  and  of  guiding  the  machine  to  right  or  left. 

The  words  "actuate  at  the  same  time,"  about  which  so  much  has  been 
argued,  can  be  interpreted  only  in  the  sense  that  there  is  a  device  which  per- 
mits of  the  movement  of  the  two  commands  at  the  same  time.  This  point 
once  established,  the  disassociation  of  the  elements  claimed  is  a  type  of  improve- 
ment. 

This  disassociation  must  in  principle  be  considered  as  a  dependent  of  the 
patent  of  1904,  since  this  improvement  is  a  natural  development  of  the  primi- 
tive invention,  proceeding  from  the  master  idea  in  which  it  had  its  origin,  and 
from  which  it  can  not  be  separated.  The  patentees  alone  have  the  right  to 
profit  by  it. 

The  outcome  in  this  country  appears  to  aepend  entirely  upon 
whether  ailerons  or  wing  tips — independent  auxiliary  surfaces  between 
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the  planes,  as  in  the  Curtiss,  or  hinged  extensions  of  the  wings  them- 
selves, as  in  the  Farman — really  constitute  an  infringement  on  the 
principle  of  actually  warping  the  surfaces  of  the  wings  themselves. 
This  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  concise  statement  of  claims 
1 ,  2,  3,  4,  and  7  of  the  Wright  patent.  The  specifications  are  drawn 
to  cover  monoplanes,  biplanes,  and  machines  having  two  or  more 
superposed  surfaces. 

1.  In  a  flying  machine,  a  normally  flat  aero|>lanc  having  lateral  marpnal 
portions  capable  of  movement  to  difTcrcnt  jKisitions  above  or  below  the  normal 
plane  of  the  body  of  the  aeroplane,  such  movement  being  about  an  axis  trans- 
vers4e  to  the  line  of  flight,  whereby  said  lateral  marginal  portions  may  be 
moved  to  different  angles  relatively  to  the  normal  plane  of  the  body  of  the 
aeroplane,  so  as  to  present  to  the  atmosphere  different  angles  of  incidence, 
an<l  means  for  so  moving  said  lateral  marginal  fwrtions,  substantially  as 
described. 

2.  The  application  of  vertical  struts  near  the  ends  and  having  flexible 
joints. 

3.  Means  for  simultaneously  imparting  such  movement  to  said  lateral 
portions  to  different  angles  relatively  to  each  other. 

4.  Refers  to  the  movement  of  the  lateral  portions  on  the  same  side  to 
the  same  angle. 

7.  Means  for  simultaneously  moving  vertical  rudder  so  jis  to  present  to 
the  wind  that  side  thereof  nearest  to  the  side  of  the  aeroplane  having  the 
smallest  angle  of  incidence. 

As  will  be  noted  in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Hazel,  the  Wright 
patent  will  undouhtetlly  he  construed  broadly  and  not  narrowed 
down  to  constructional  detail  so  that  the  reference  to  "flat  planes," 
of  which  much  was  made  in  the  briefs  of  Curtiss  and  Paulhan  in  tlieir 
defense  of  the  injunction  proceedings,  will  probably  not  afl'ect  the 
decision  in  itself.  Both  defendants  strongly  contended  that  a 
machine  with  flat  planes  would  Ix'  entirely  impracticable,  i.e.,  an 
inoperative  device,  thus  maintaining  that  the  present  Wright  machine 
is  not  the  apparatus  descrilxxl  in  their  patent.  This  is  a  point  of 
the  greatest  imi^rtance  and  has  been  the  means  of  declaring  patent.s 
invalid  that  would  otherwise  have  been  of  considerable  value, 
siK  h  ;is  the  patent  on  clincher  tires  for  automobiles.  Some  <»f  the 
iiinn  nct'nt  high-sjHtHl  mcing  machines  l)uilt  in  Frantv  during  I9I1 
lia\t  Ixrn  txiuippe<l  with  supporting  surfatvs  that  are  almost  flat  or 
at  l(  a^t  sufl^ciently  so  to  substantially  fulfill  the  rt'>quirements  of  this 
claim  of  the  patent  under  the  broad  construction  acconled  it. 
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This  accordingly  confines  the  points  at  issue  to  whether  sup- 
plementary surfaces,  either  independent  of  or  attached  to  the  wings 


Fig.  40.     Diagram  of  Wright  Control  System,  Showing  Warping  of  Main  Planes 

themselves,  constitute  an  infringement  of  the  warping  device  of 
the  Wrights,  and  whether  the  simultaneous  operation  of  the  vertical 
rudder  in  conjunction  with  these  supplementary  surfaces,  regardless 
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Fig.  41.     Diagram  of  Curtiss  Control  System,  Showing  Use  of  Ailerons  Swung  between 

Main  Planes 

of  how  it  may  be  carried  out,  is  an  infringement  of  the  functional 
correlation  of  these  parts  which  Judge  Hand  states  constitutes  the 
invention  of  the  Wright  Brothers. 
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As  shown  by  the  drawing,  Fig.  40,  the  Wright  machine  is 
provided  with  means  for  ojjerating  the  vertical  rudder  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  warping  of  the  main  planes,  as  covered  by  claim  7  of 
the  patent.  Ability  to  move  the  hinged  lever  on  the  machines  in 
actual  use  in  two  directions  makes  it  possible  to  use  either  control 
independently  or  both  simultaneously. 

Fig.  41  shows  that  these  controls  are  separate  in  the  Curtiss 
machine,  but  they  naturally  can  be  employed  simultaneously  by 
the  aviator.  The  Farman  system  of  control  is  shown  in  F'ig.  42, 
and  th<'  Bleriot  in  Fij;.  43.     The  Wriirhts  regard  it  as  basic  that 
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Pis.  42.     Famuin  System  ol  Controt.  Showing  U«f  of  Aiterom  Attaebwl  to  Maia 


both  controls  be  carried  out  together  to  attain  sucoes^ul  flight, 
Wilbur  Wright  ex{)laining  the  operation  of  turning  as  follows: 

In  making  a  turn  to  the  Mi,  the  left  side  of  the  machine  would  dow 

It'  :iti<!  tlic  right  side  would  move  faster.    If  only  the  vertical  rudder  were 

make  the  turn,  the  machine  would  skid  greatly  to  the  right, 

..wuldbeloet  and,  at  this  point  in  the  turn,  the  machine  would  tend 

t'>  >tan<i  on  its  right  side,  kisc  support,  and  drop.  To  make  a  ahoK  tun  to 
the  left  without  kiaing  headway,  the  iN-acttee  is  to  warp  the  ri|^t>4iaiKi  end  of 
th(>  plane  down  and  the  left-hand  end  up,  with  vertical  rudder  turned  to  tbe 
left,  it  being  neoeMary  to  bed  the  nMciiine  to  the  left  to  prevent  ilfidding. 
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It  is  claimed  to  be  possible  to  make  turns  of  great  radius  with- 
out warping  the  wings,  but  the  machine  would  skid  more  or  less 
and,  moreover,  would  not  be  entirely  safe.  Its  stability  would  be 
precarious.  In  making  a  short  turn  without  the  use  of  the  vertical 
rudder  in  conjunction  with  the  warping  of  the  wing  ends,  the  machine 
tends  to  turn  on  a  vertical  axis  like  a  corkscrew,  and  the  simul- 
taneous operation  of  both  essentials  is  necessary  to  overcome  this. 

In  view  of  the  flatly  contradictory  statements  made  in  the  briefs 
submitted  in  the  injunction  proceedings,  the  frank  opinion  of  Louis 
Bleriot,    France's   foremost   aeroplane   designer   and   builder,   con- 
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PULLEY-*^  ^irvrff 
Fig.  43.     Bleriot  Control  System  by  Warping  of  Main  Plane 


tained  in  a  letter  written  regarding  the  granting  of  the  injunction 
against  Paulhan  gives  an  inkling  of  what  the  views  of  other  unprej- 
udiced inventors  in  the  field  really  are: 

Concerning  the  Wright  patents  my  opinion  is  that  the  warping  of  the 
wings,  taken  in  itself,  is  public  property,  and  I  think  this  can  easily  be  shown. 
The  vertical  rudder  is  itself  pubhc  property  and  it  is  only  the  combining  of 
these  two  effects — balancing  and  steering — in  a  single  lever  control  which  can 
with  some  show  ot  reason  be  claimed  by  the  Wright  Brothers.  I  have  per- 
sonal reason  to  regret  that  they  did  not  confine  their  claim  to  this  single  lever, 
for  it  is  an  interesting  improvement  and  one  concerning  which  we  could  have 
cstabUshed  an  understanding  with  the  Wrights  that  would  have  been  of  profit 
to  all  aviators. 

In  all  my  present  French  machines,  the  warping  of  the  monoplane  sur- 
face is  brought  about  with  the  left  hand,  while  the  steering  is  dependent  on 
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foot  control.  Thc«c  two  fiffocts  arc  entirely  in<le()en<lent  and  in  no  way  nec*"*- 
sarily  corrective,  an  calletl  for  in  the  VV right  pat4>nts;  «)n  the  contrary,  experi- 
ence shows  that  the  major  part  of  the  time  their  effectn  should  be  added  to 
each  other  instea<l  of  being  corre<"tive  of  each  other.  This  iiuUpendence  oj 
control  necessitaUn  a  somewhat  more  delicate  hand  and  a  longer  apprenticethip, 
but  one  which  the  present  uncompromi.sing  attitude  of  the  Wrights  forces  me 
to  maintain.* 

I  have  gone  further:  In  view  of  their  threats  I  have  tried  to  do  away  com- 
pletely with  warping,  using  only  for  balancing  purposes  a  somewhat  larger 
vertical  keel.f  The  result  was  entirely  satisfactory:  I  was  in  this  manner 
able  to  fly  without  warping,  in  winds  as  strong  as  those  faced  by  the  Wrights. 
I  deliveretl  to  Paulhan  two  such  machines  for  his  American  trip  and,  in  his 
trials  at  Pau  prior  to  leaving  France,  he  flew  perf^ectly  without  any  warping 
device.  He  miule  as  sharp  turns  as  previously  and  merely  had  to  use  a 
greater  tilt  when  doing  so. 

To  sum  up:  This  question  of  warping  about  which  so  much  fuss  has 
been  made,  and  which  seemed  to  be  a  sine  qua  rum  condition  of  lateral  stability, 
proves  to  be  of  far  less  importance.  If  warping  renders  signal  service  in  keel- 
less  machines  of  wide  wing  area  such  as  the  Wright  machines,  it  becomes  a 
far  less  necessary  improvement  in  machines  of  small  breadth  of  wing,  provided 
with  keels,  and  is  entirelj-  neetiless  in  machines  with  vertical  partitions,  such 
as  the  VoLsin  biplanes.  As  aeroplanes  will  tend  more  and  more  toward  increas- 
ing speed  and  diminution  of  breadth  of  wing,  the  question  of  warping  will 
more  and  more  lose  its  importance. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  that  it  was  regrettable  to  see  at  the  dawn  of  a  science 
(to  encourage  which  all  should  have  united  in  their  efforts),  inventors  make 
the  unjustifiable  claim  of  mono[M)lizing  an  idea,  and,  instead  of  bringing  their 
help  to  their  collaborators,  prevent  them,  for  no  reason,  from  profiting  by 
some  ideas  which  they  should  have  been  happy  to  see  generalised. 

It  is  apparent  that  M.  Bleriot  is  lal)oring  tinder  the  same  errone- 
ous impression  regarding  the  threatened  monopoly  as  are  other 
iiviators,  many  of  wliom  have  reason  to  he  well  informed.  That 
this  monoi>oiy  will  not  come,  even  after  the  Wriglit  patent  has 
l)een  declurnl  valid,  may  l>c  seen  from  the  statement  of  their  c-oiin- 
sel,  H.  A.  Toiilmin,  made  in  answer  to  the  endless  eritieism  an)us*«<l 
by  the  granting  of  the  preliminary  injunctions  early  in  19l(V 

The  Wright   Brothers  have  refieatcdly  announced  thc4r  willingn<>;>s  to 
licr'nse  not  only  individuals  who  wish  to  fly  with  the  Wright  type  of  marhine, 
but  also  to  license  exhibition  managers,  commit  i< 
meets  and,  in  fact,  anyone  who  wisbes  to  use  for  any  i 
or  an  infringing  machine.     Indeed  these  gentlemen  ii:t\< 
extcndcii  a  helping  hand  again  and  again  to  other  ex{>eni! 


*  Ihia  ■tatMiiMit  (•  diiMtly  eoatrmrjr  to  Bargvt'a  elaim — "CoaqMsl  of  Iko  Air.**  tlioi 
'«nch  in»rhiiM>«  nay  bo  eootrolkd  by  »Buit»iin  oftor  »  fow  Uclilo:  nhm—  Um  Wrlsbt 
nc  nH]uirmi  »  long  oppfvaUoeahip. — Ed. 

tflM  dMoriptkMM  of  ipMiol  iypw  of  AmoricMi  hubIiUm  on  mubo  ptaa.—- B». 
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supplied  them  with  valuable  data  worked  out  by  themselves,  that  other  inven- 
tors might  produce  different  and  better  machines  if  they  could.  This  very 
fact  was  alluded  to  in  the  learned  opinion  of  Judge  Hazel  in  suit  against  the 
Herring-Curtiss  Company.  The  Wrights  have  gone  so  far  as  to  announce, 
and  the  fact  has  been  published,  that  even  though  an  experimenter  were  using 
a  Wright  machine  or  an  infringing  machine,  he  would  not  be  molested  so  long 
as  he  confined  his  work  to  experimentation  and  did  not  seek  to  get  money 
returns. 

The  chief  development  of  importance  during  1911,  where  the 
legal  situation  was  concerned,  was  the  granting  of  an  injunction  in 
favor  of  the  Wright  Brothers  against  Claude  Grahame  White,  by 
Judge  Hand,  sitting  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York.  So  far  as  White  personally  is  con- 
cerned, this  settles  the  validity  of  the  Wright  patent,  though  where 
the  patent  itself  is  concerned,  this  does  not  alter  its  status.  As  the 
result  of  the  injunction  White  can  not  fly  in  the  United  States 
without  permission  of  the  Wright  Brothers,  and  if  they  do  grant  the 
necessary  permission,  he  must  either  fly  a  Wright  machine,  or  pay 
royalty  on  the  one  he  uses,  while  the  decision  also  opens  the  way  for 
an  accounting  for  the  damages  accruing  from  WTiite's  use  of  infringing 
machines  from  November,  1910,  or  even  earlier,  another  action  having 
been  started  for  that  purpose.  The  action,  favorably  ended  for  the 
Wrights  by  Judge  Hand's  opinion,  was  a  suit  for  infringement  and 
accounting  by  reason  of  the  defendant's  use  of  Farman  and  Bleriot 
machines  in  this  country,  claims  3,  7,  9,  14,  and  15  of  the  Wright 
patent  being  involved.  No  proofs  were  presented  by  the  defendant 
and  the  validity  of  the  Wright  patent  was  not  seriously  disputed. 
Judge  Hand,  among  other  things,  states: 

In  the  form  in  which  the  case  arises  there  can  not  be  any  substantial 
doubt  of  the  right  of  the  complainant  to  an  injunction.  The  defendant  has 
put  in  no  proofs  upon  any  of  the  issues  raised  in  the  answer  and  the  patent 
is  sustained  by  its  own  prima  facie  validity.  I  shall  adopt  the  same  interpreta- 
tion which  I  put  upon  it  in  The  Wright  Company  vs.  Paulhan,  and  hold  that 
the  fixed  connection  between  the  rudder  and  the  warping  mechanism  is  not 
an  essential  feature  of  the  claims,  but  that  the  only  connection  between  the 
two  may  be  made  by  the  intermediation  of  a  human  body  and  a  human  will. 
The  defendant,  while  not  conceding  the  validity  of  the  patent,  does  not  seri- 
ously challenge  it,  or  argue  that  his  biplanes  have  not  infringed  it.  I  have, 
therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  grant  an  injunction. 

It  may  be  another  year  or  two  before  the  Wright-Curtiss  action, 
which  is  the  only  suit  pending  that  has  the  validity  of  the  patent 
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as  its  issue,  will  be  decided  in  the  lower  court,  as  further  time  has 
been  granted  in  which  to  take  testimony  before  it  goes  to  trial  in 
the  United  SUites  District  Court  at  Buffalo.  As  there  will  undoubt- 
edly be  an  ap|X'al,  regardless  of  which  of  the  litigants  isfavoretl  with 
a  decision,  it  may  be  several  years  before  the  patent  rights  of  the 
plaintiffs  are  actually  established. 

During  1912,  action  is  to  be  taken  generally  against  makers  and 
aviators  in  this  country  who  are  manufacturing  and  exhibiting  alleged 
infringing  machines.  This  is  not  the  legal  procedure  originally 
planned  by  the  Wright  Company,  but  one  that  has  been  forced  upon 
it,  more  or  less,  by  public  censure.  The  original  intention  was  to 
bring  infringement  suits  against  makers  or  users  of  the  principal  types 
of  machines,  such  as  Curtiss,  Farman,  and  Blcriot  only,  and  to 
obtain  as  early  an  adjudication  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of  the  art 
and  industry,  for  not  until  final  confirmation  or  dismissal  of  the 
Wright  claims  would  capital  be  likely  to  invest  in  aviation  nor 
would  the  public  buy  machines  of  the  txpes  involved.  The  progress 
of  the  actions  against  Paulhan,  against  Curtiss,  and  against  White 
has  already  been  outlined.  It  is  questionable,  in  case  injunctions 
are  granted,  as  would  apjx^ar  likely  in  view  of  the  White  decision, 
that  damages  could  be  collected  from  defendants  permanently  resi- 
dent in  France,  though  it  seems  probable  that  the  English  courts 
would  favorably  \\v\v  the  judgment  of  an  American  court  and 
comjH'l  payment  of  the  claims  against  White. 

Criticism  was  quite  general  of  the  action  of  the  Wrights  in 
selecting  the  few  defendants  mentioned,  and  there  was  considerable 
wonderment  as  to  why  the  Moiss^mt  aviators  were  not  prasecutetl, 
wliy  Sopwith  was  allowe<l  to  import  and  fly  machines  in  this  country', 
and  why  Ovington.  Baldwin,  Willanl,  and  the  large  numlx'r  of  lesser 
lights  who  are  killing  the  prosjx'cts  for  future  meets  and  exhibitions 
all  over  the  country  by  failing  to  satisfy  the  public  curiosity,  or  even 
to  fly  at  all  in  some  instances,  were  left  to  do  as  they  pleased. 
Actions  have  accordingly  been  begun  against  many  of  the  aviators 
ill  question  and  still  others  will  1k'  sued.  The  policy  of  the  Wrights 
ill  this  connection  is  made  clear  by  the  ap{)ended  statement  of 
F.  H.  Uusst'll,  general  manager  of  the  Wright  Company. 

Our  flr^t  iKnire  wum  not  to  bother  the  Krnt'ral  public  until  it  could  be 
informed  u.s  to  the  lefftl  Status  of  tho  Wright  patent,  htit  with  such  rapid 
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developments  in  this  country,  and  with  the  coming  over  of  foreigners  who 
are  not  interested  in  development,  excepting  in  so  far  as  they  would  make 
money  to  take  away  from  the  country,  we  were  becoming  criticized  for  the 
very  policy  which  we  considered  most  broad  and  liberal.  Then ,  too,  by 
refraining  from  these  further  suits,  we  might  be  considered  as  acquiescing,  to 
the  detriment  of  our  legal  position. 

Another  reason,  quite  as  important  as  the  popular  feeling  (above 
expressed),  which  has  altered  our  policy,  is  the  fact  that  manufacturers  and 
licensees  in  these  exhibitions  who  have  recognized  our  patents  and  paid  our 
royalties,  are  very  rightly  requesting  the  protection  in  their  business  which 
they  feel  the  patents  should  insure,  and  which  they  have  paid  for. 

Legislation.  The  practical  use  of  the  aeroplane  and  the  airship 
has  brought  with  it  new  legal  problems,  which  are  now  the  subject 
of  attention  in  several  countries.  In  view  of  its  leading  position  in 
this  field,  France  has  already  taken  the  first  step  by  adopting  a  code 
of  laws  to  regulate  aerial  navigation  in  that  country,  the  object  being 
to  protect  the  public  against  inconveniences  and  risks  which  may 
result  from  imprudent  and  daring  aviators,  quite  as  much  as  to  regu- 
late the  users  of  the  machines  themselves.  The  code  adopted  com- 
prises six  chapters  with  forty-two  provisions.  It  requires  all 
"airships"  (dirigible  balloons  or  aeroplanes)  to  bear  a  visible  regis- 
tration number,  and  to  carry  a  log  book  in  which  the  names  of  all 
persons  carried  and  the  times  and  places  of  departure  and  arrival 
are  entered.  No  explosives  are  to  be  transported  except  by  special 
permit,  while  wireless  and  photographic  apparatus  is  also  prohibited 
without  permission  from  the  minister  of  public  works.  Flights  over 
cities  and  crowds  are  prohibited  and  the  airship  must  alight  whenever 
officially  signaled  to  do  so,  though  just  what  the  signals  are  to  be 
has  not  been  settled.  Dirigibles  must  carry  "sailing  lights"  between 
sundown  and  sunrise,  exactly  the  same  as  in  marine  service,  i.  e.,  a 
white  headlight  and  red  and  green  lights  to  port  and  starboard, 
respectively.  Aeroplanes  have  been  given  temporary  permission  to 
carry  a  single  light,  but  it  must  show  white  ahead  and  red  and  green 
to  left  and  right,  similar  to  the  small  combination  motorboat  lights 
used  in  this  country. 

However,  American  law  is  based  upon  the  English  common  law 
and,  as  the  latter  differs  radically  from  the  French  code,  the  situation 
in  both  countries  where  aeronautics  is  concerned  is  totally  different. 
In  view  of  the  old  legal  maxim  that  ownership  of  the  land  extends 
to  the  center  of  the  earth  and  to  the  sky,  or  in  other  words,  indefi- 
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nitely  in  both  directions  from  the  surface,  there  would  appear  to  be 
no  public  right  to  the  atmosphere  at  all.  But  no  square  decision 
has  ever  been  made  on  this  point,  while  the  numerous  dicta  of  which 
it  has  been  made  the  subject  would  indicate  that  the  maxim  is 
rather  lightly  reganled,  it  having  been  referred  to  in  one  instance 
as  a  "fanciful  phrase."  But  it  is  only  when  the  possession  of  the  soil 
is  interfered  with  that  the  airman  is  likely  to  infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  property  owners.  That  point  of  view  is  taken  in  most  of  the 
F!uroi>ean  codes.  For  example,  in  the  German  code  it  is  stated  that  a 
property  holder  can  not  prohibit  such  interferences  undertiiken  at  such 
a  height  or  depth  that  he  has  no  interest  in  the  prevention. 

Probably  the  first  laws  to  be  enacted  in  this  country  will  con- 
cern human  safety  and  not  property.  In  view  of  the  accidents  that 
occurred  at  Paris  on  the  occasion  of  the  start  of  the  Paris-Madrid 
race  in  the  summer  of  1911,  it  seems  unlikely  that  air  craft  in  Europe 
will  be  permitted  to  fly  over  large  cities  or  towns  o\*nng  to  the  possi- 
bility of  being  compelled  to  descend  because  of  a  crippletl  motor  or 
lack  of  fuel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  op-n  coiiiitrv  ;ui<]  nMvigable 
streams  will  doubtless  be  unrestricted. 

Forced  descents  may  perhaps  render  it  necessarj*  to  treat  the 
airman  more  leniently  than  is  possible  under  the  common  law.  In 
a  New  York  case  (Guille  vs.  Swan,  19  Johns.  381),  decided  in  1.S22, 
an  aeronaut  was  held  responsible  not  only  for  the  direct  damage  caused 
by  the  descent  of  his  balloon  into  a  gartlen,  but  even  for  the  coiLse- 
quential  damage  caused  by  the  crowding  of  strangers  ujH>n  the  prop- 
erty to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  Governor  (formerly  judge)  Simeon 
Baldwin  of  Connecticut  reviewed  the  problem  in  an  article  in  the 
American  Journal  of  International  Imw  (1910)  in  which  he  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  law  of  self-preser\ation  might  not  be 
invoked  by  the  airman  who  is  compelled  to  make  an  immediate 
landing  to  save  his  own  life  and  in  so  doing  atx'identally  causes  the 
drath  of  another.  I'nder  ortlinary  circumstancx^s,  he  considered  it 
advi.sjible  to  indiciite  by  some  simple  means  when*  landing  was  pm- 
I  hibited  and  where  permitttnl.  As  a  matter  of  geneml  policy  it  would 
not  scfrn  that  the  aviator  should  Im*  nuule  to  jwiy  nion-  than  for  the 
dlnct  damage  for  which  he  himself  has  been  responsible. 

To  avoid  these  forced  descents,  and  to  insure  as  careful  control 
of  air  craft  as  possible,  licenses  to  navigate  the  air  will  undoubtedly 
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be  necessary.  Most  of  the  bills  pending  before  State  Legislatures  in 
this  country  and  which  will  probably  be  enacted  generally  during 
the  next  year  or  two  provide  for  such  licenses  as  one  of  their  most 
important  features.  In  this  country,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
States  should  be  permitted  to  issue  such  licenses  in  preference  to  the 
Federal  Government,  though  attempts  to  have  a  law  of  this  nature 
passed  to  control  automobiles  have  extended  over  a  number  of  years 
without  success.  With  aeroplanes  traveling  anywhere  from  40  to 
90  miles  an  hour,  several  of  the  smaller  States  could  be  ,tra versed  in 
the  course  of  a  day.  The  conditions  are  so  radically  different  and 
the  distances  covered  so  great  that  the  present  practice  of  one  State 
recognizing  the  automobile  licenses  of  others  would  mean  the  practical 
nullification  of  any  State's  license  act.  The  right  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  license  air  craft  would  appear  analogous  to  that  of 
regulating  navigation  on  coastal  as  well  as  inland  waters. 

Questions  of  aerial  international  politics  have  already  given 
congresses  which  have  met  in  Europe  no  little  concern  but,  on  the 
whole,  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  apply  the  principles  of 
maritime  law  to  air  craft.  The  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion has  suggested  that  the  right  of  the  air  craft  of  one  nation  freely 
to  traverse  the  air  space  of  another  might  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  vessel  of  one  State  freely  to  na\'igate  the  waters  of  a  co-riparian 
State.  The  abortive  convention  drafted  by  the  International  Con- 
ference on  aerial  navigation  in  1910  was  based  entirely  upon  the 
pro\dsions  of  international  maritime  law.  There  are  the  same 
requirements  as  to  registration  and  nationality  of  the  vessels,  the 
same  method  of  determining  the  fitness  of  the  craft  and  the  com- 
petence of  its  navigators,  and  the  same  regulations  applying  to  the 
sojourn  of  air  craft  in  distress.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  keeping 
of  logs,  customs  supervision  of  the  atmosphere,  the  right  of  police, 
the  regulation  of  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  the  prohibition  of 
navigation  in  certain  zones  in  the  vicinity  of  fortifications;  and  there 
is  even  a  tendency  to  incorporate  a  principle  analogous  to  the 
three-mile  neutral  zone  of  maritime  law,  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
agreement  as  to  the  height  of  the  zone  as  yet. 

Customs.  Aeroplanes  have  also  caused  more  or  less  trouble  to 
the  customs  authorities  of  various  countries,  entirely  aside  from  their 
adaptability  to  the  dark  ways  of  smugglers.     For  instance,  Mexico 
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classes  the  flying  machine,  when  importeti  complete,  under  the  head 
of  "articles  not  specially  mentioned  of  iron,  steel,  or  tin  plate, 
etc.,"  while  Canada  places  the  aeroplane  in  the  same  category  as 
"telephone  and  telegraph  instruments,  batteries,  motors,  dynamos, 
and  electrical  apparatus  not  otherwise  provided  for."  In  India  the 
Governor  General  is  given  authority  to  make  regulations  concerning 
the  admission  of  aeroplanes,  or  to  prohibit  their  importation  entirely. 
The  duty  in  this  country  on  a  complete  machine  is  naturally  affected 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  equipped  with  a  motor,  bringing  it  under  the 
head  of  "manufactures  of  metal,"  which  makes  the  rate  on  the  entire 
machine  45  \)er  cent  ad  valorem,  substantially  adding  to  the  cost  of 
a  foreign  machine  in  this  country. 

MILITARY  IMPORTANCE  OF  AEROPLANE  AND  DIRIGIBLE 

WTienever  a  new  development  receives  a  great  impetus,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  aeronautics  generally  within  the  past  few  years, 
prophecies  abound.  The  day  when  the  aeroplane  will  be  utilized 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  automobile  appears  to  be  so  far  distant, 
at  present,  that  the  imagination  naturally  reverts  to  something 
more  immetliate — and  that  something  has  taken  the  form  of  the 
military  importance  of  the  aeroplane  and  the  dirigible.  0>ving  to 
the  great  e  ipenditure  involved  in  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  latter,  its  chief  destiny  appears  to  lie  in  this  direction.  VVTien 
the  submarine  torpetlo  was  perfected,  prophecies  to  the  effect  that 
here,  at  last,  was  an  instrument  that  would  make  war  imiM>ssible 
in  future,  were  freely  made;  the  submarine  boat  and  the  Dread- 
naught  tyix*  of  battleship  met  with  similar  acx'laim.  Despite  the 
lack  of  fulfillment  that  has  attendetl  these  prophecies,  they  have 
been  draggetl  out  again  and  made  to  serve  in  the  same  rdle  for  the 
aeroplane.  As  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  much  that  is  erroneous 
and  misleading  has  appearetl  rcganling  the  latter  as  well  as  its  bulkier 
and  more  ct)stly  comrade-in-arms,  the  dirigil)le.  That  the  "aerial 
navy,"  however,  is  already  an  established  fact  will  be  evident  from 
ilic  ft)ll()wing,  which  represents  the  strength  of  this  "new"  aim  of  the 
various  military  establishments  of  the  world. 

Attitude  of  Militar>  Powers.  France  maintains  4  dirigibles  of  an 
•  if  39o  horse-power,  and  38  aeroplanes,  mostly  of  the  mono- 
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plane  type;  Germany  has  7  dirigibles  of  1,160  horse-power,  and  24 
aeroplanes,  mostly  Wright  biplanes  of  German  manufacture;  England 
has  3  dirigibles  of  365  horse-power,  and  3  aeroplanes,  all  biplanes; 
Russia  has  one  70-horse-power  dirigible  and  6  monoplanes;  Italy  has 
one  lOO-horse-power  dirigible  and  8  Bleriot  monoplanes;  Spain  has  one 
100-horse-power  dirigible  and  no  aeroplanes;  Austria  has  one  70- 
horse-power  dirigible  and  4  biplanes;  and  the  United  States  maintains 
one  Baldwin  dirigible  of  30  horse-power,  and  one  Wright  biplane. 
This  brief  statement  gives  some  idea  of  the  relative  strength  of  the 
various  nations  at  the  end  of  1910,  and  in  the  case  of  P>ance  plans 
had  already  been  made  to  increase  the  equipment  by  more  than  50 
per  cent,  while  in  Germany  activity  in  the  same  direction  is  also 
very  much  to  the  fore.*  Japan  and  even  Turkey  are  experimenting 
with  both  types  of  machines  with  a  view  to  making  them  a  part  of 
their  military  service.  The  backwardness  of  the  United  States  in  this 
respect  is  explained  by  the  great  advantages  of  its  natural  position, 
but  it  is  anticipated  that  more  interest  will  soon  be  taken  in  an 
aeronautical  division  of  the  army,  while  experiments  to  make  the 
aeroplane  an  auxiliary  of  the  navy  have  already  been  undertaken. 
Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused,  however,  by  the  success- 
ful flights  of  an  aeroplane  from  the  deck  of  a  cruiser  to  the  shore, 
and  by  the  unusual  feat  of  alighting  on  a  specially-built  platform  on  a 
man-of-war  and  again  leaving  it.  The  flights  of  Curtiss  in  a  machine 
designed  to  alight  on  or  run  over  the  surface  of  the  water  have  added 
to  the  interest,  so  that  Congress  has  been  induced  to  appropriate  the 
sum  of  $125,000  for  further  experiments  along  this  and  similar  lines, 
it  being  apparent  that  the  aeroplane  will  be  of  great  importance  as 
an  auxiliary  to  the  navy,  Fig.  44.  Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  a 
machine  can  be  taken  apart  and  put  together  again,  it  can  be  stowed 
in  a  very  limited  space  and  can  be  quickly  assembled  for  action. 
As  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  however,  would  not  afford  sufficient  unen- 
cumbered space  for  either  starting  or  alighting,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  aeroplane  evolved  fpr  this  purpose  will  be  one  capable  of 
starting  from  the  water  and  alighting  on  it — or  rather  one  that  is 
able  to  run  and  alight  on  either  water  or  land. 


♦These  figures  have  since  been  greatly  increased.  France  has  placed  large  orders  for 
aeroplanes  and  dirigibles.  England  and  Germany  are  also  increasing  their  aerial  "navies," 
while  the  United  States  has  acquired  additional  Wright  and  Curtiss  biplanes,  also  Curtiss 
hydroaeroplanes,  but  it  is  difficult  to  give  definite  figures. — Ed. 
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England,  al>u,  i^  awakening  to  the  importance  of  the  lu  u  arm, 
but  appears  to  lean  somewhat  to  the  German  view  which  at  first 
regarded  the  dirigible  of  paramount  importance,  though  Germany 
has  ^iiu'«'  L'natly  increased  her  aeroplane  fleet.    During  1910. there 
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was  constnicted  at  the  shii)-building  plant  of  Vickers*  Sons  &  Maxim. 
Harrow  in  Furiiess,  England,  a  hugo  dirigible  for  militarj'  pur|M»s«*s. 
The  greatest  secrecy  was  maintainttl  rt>garding  the  details,  but  it 
was  planned  to  be  the  largest  dirigible  ever  attempted,  exceeding  in 
size  any  of  the  Zepi)elin  monsters  thus  far  constructed.    It  was  knomn 
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as  Naval  Airship  No.  1  and  was  equipped  with  motors  of  400  horse- 
power. The  envelope  was  covered  with  a  metallic  coating  to  serve 
as  a  protection  and  to  make  the  gas  bag  rigid.  It  had  a  carrying 
capacity  sufficient  to  take  a  complement  of  34  men,  but  at  first  only 
six  officers  and  men  were  required,  a  special  crew  being  in  training 
to  man  it  under  expert  supervision.  The  armament  consisted  of  a 
special  type  of  aerial  weapon.  A  second-class  cruiser  was  assigned 
to  special  duty  as  a  convoy  for  the  huge  airship,  but  the  latter  was 
wrecked  the  first  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  it  out  of  its  shed. 
The  length  of  this  huge  dirigible  was  510  feet,  the  diameter  at  the 


Fig.  45.     Paulhan's  All-Steel  Aeroplane  for  Military  Use 

greatest  girth  was  48  feet,  and  the  gas  capacity  was  706,336  cubic  feet. 
The  envelope  was  made  of  silk  and  was  divided  into  seven  sections. 
Power  was  derived  from  two  sets  of  eight-cylinder,  V-type, 
water-cooled,  four-cycle  Wolseley  engines,  designed  to  run  at  500 
r.  p  .m.,  driving  three  propellers  which  were  expected  to  give  the 
airship  a  speed  of  45  miles  an  hour — a  rate  of  travel  not  hitherto 
approached.  To  each  of  these  engines  was  connected  eight  sheet- 
metal  tanks,  each  tank  having  a  capacity  for  2,000  gallons  of  gasoline, 
making  a  total  fuel  capacity  of  32,000  gallons.  These  tanks  were 
welded  together  in  airtight  sections,  insuring  the  ability  of  the  airship 
to  keep  its  motors  running  should  an  accident  or  injury  occur  to  any 
particular  section.    The  precaution,  however,  entailed  the  addition 
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of  300  yards  of  aluminum  piping  for  the  connections.  The  frame- 
work was  constructed  of  duralumin,  a  new  alloy  of  aluminum  which  is 
said  to  be  much  lighter  and  stronger  than  that  at  present  in  general  use. 

The  British  War  Department  has  also  lately  purchased  one  of 
the  new  tyjx?  of  aeroplane,  Fig.  45,  designed  by  Paulhan  and  described 
in  detail  later. 

Adaptability  to  War.  In  most  of  the  i)r()phecies  on  the  subject 
the  use  of  air  craft  in  war  is  regarded  as  lx?ing  something  quite  novel 
and  of  entirely  recent  development.    This,  of  course,  b  true  of  the 
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aeniplane,  but  ever  since  Napoleon  formed  the  first  military-  b. 
corps  in  1793,  practically  all  the  first-class  powers  have  utilized 
aeronautics  in  war  to  the  extent  to  which  development  j>ermitte<I 
at  the  time.  .Vafwleon  us«l  ImllcHins  in  KgApt,  though  with  small 
success;  the  Austrians  empl«>yed  them  before  Venice  in  1^9,  the 
Russians  at  Sebast<)i)ol  in  1854-55,  the  French  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paign of  1859,  the  I'nited  SUtes  army  in  the  Civil  War,  the  French 
during  the  Siege  of  Paris,  1S70-71,  the  British  in  the  Indian  and 
African  campaigns,  and  both  sides  in  the  Russo-Japanese  NN  ar 
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At  first,  the  captive  balloon  was  used  altogether  for  scouting 
purposes,  but  since  the  advent  of  the  dirigible  the  simple  balloon  has 
become  obsolete  for  anything  but  purely  sporting  purposes.  Up 
to  two  years  ago,  the  relative  importance  of  this  arm  of  the  service 
depended  entirely  upon  the  number  of  dirigible  balloons  maintained, 
and  artillery  designers  have  been  very  active  in  adapting  their  guns 
to  firing  at  angles  never  before  thought  necessary.  This  has  been  the 
case  particularly  in  Germany  where  the  Krupp  works  have  been  con- 
ducting a  series  of  experiments  in  firing  at  balloons  with  specially- 


Fig.  47.     Krupp  Guns  for  Protection  Against  Air  Crafts 

designed  guns,  some  of  which  are  shown  in  Figs.  46  and  47.  In 
addition  to  scouting,  or  rather  discovering  the  enemy's  position 
without  endangering  men  in  the  latter  service,  the  balloon  has  most 
frequently  been  employed  for  directing  artillery  fire,  it  having  proved 
particularly  valuable  for  this  purpose  both  in  our  own  Civil  War, 
and  in  the  Boer  War  in  South  Africa  where  a  captive  balloon  was 
equipped  with  a  searchlight  and  used  at  night.  The  history  of  its 
employment,  however,  may  be  found  in  detail  in  works  on  the  sub- 
ject and  would  be  out  of  place  here,  except  as  a  precedent  for  the 
development  that  is  now  taking  place. 
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Tlie  rapid  development  of  the  aeroplane  and  its  facility  of  action 
more  than  justifies  its  ever-increasing  application  to  military  o|x*ra- 
tions  by  the  first-class  powers.  Such  feats  as  Uoll's  return  trip  across 
the  English  Channel,  Chavez's  flight  over  the  Alps,  Tabuteau's  six- 
hour  flight,  Breguet's  flight  with  twelve  passengers,  McCurdy's 
sending  wireless  telegrams  from  a  Curtiss  biplane  wh'le  in  flight, 
Moisant's  trip  through  country  totally  new  to  him  by  compass 
guidance,  McCurdy's  trip  from  Key  West  to  Havana,  and  Ely's 
flight  from  a  cruiser  to  shore  and  back  are  all  accomplishments  that 
could  be  put  to  considerable  advantiige  in  a  state  of  actual  warfare. 
Behind  all  the  imaginative  prophecies  of  airships  eliminating  navies, 
decimating  armies,  and  utterly  destroying  forts  and  cities  by  dropping 
explosives,  there  is  a  foundation  of  fact  which  will  be  utilizetl  as 
developments  warrant  it.  All  of  the  extravagant  stories  of  the 
ab.solute  invincibility  of  the  aeroplane  have  not  been  the  product  of 
untrammelcd  creators  with  ample  imagination,  though  the  per- 
sistence with  which  they  have  l3een  rej)eated  has  le<l  to  replies  in  kind 
which  have  shown  a  scarcely  higher  appreciation  of  the  true  value 
of  the  aeroplane.  Even  such  a  high  authority  as  the  late  Rear  Admiral 
Robley  I).  Evans  is  rei)orte<l  to  have  expressed  an  opinion  that 
strikingly  reveals  how  little  is  nallx  kunun  (nnciriilin/  flic  |>ossi- 
bilities  of  the  aeroplane. 

It  is  only  natural  that  those  exijerienced  in  the  ser\'ice  should 
express  contemjjt  for  anything  lauded  as  Innng  so  infinitely  suix^rior 
to  the  metluMls  of  warfare  in  which  they  are  skillinl.  Nor  is  it  any- 
thing new — the  advent  of  the  torixMlo  and  the  submarine  l)<>at 
brought  forth  a  similar  greeting.  Some  of  the  stories  regarding  the 
IM)ssibility  of  annihilating  battleships  and  armies  through  dropping 
explosives  on  them  were  hardly  worthy  of  anything  better.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  to  do  any  great  damage,  an  explo- 
sive must  Ix'  confined.  An  aerial  lK)mbardment  ctnild  scarcely  l)e 
exjxHted  to  do  as  much  damage  as  a  na\al  action  of  the  same  class, 
and  it  would  be  far  more  difficult  to  carr\  on.  There  etnild  be  no 
IX'netration  to  the  missiles  and  their  damage  would  Ix'  <.x>nfined  to 
blowing  holes  in  the  surfaces  of  streets  and  the  nH)fs  of  houses,  or 
in  the  case  of  a  man-of-war,  in  damaging  its  suiH«rstructure.  Talk 
of  this  nature  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of  battleships  led 
Hear  Admiral  Evan-  tn  attempt  to  show  how  easily  an  aeroplane 
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could  be  destroyed  from  the  deck  of  a  ship,  Fig.  48.  According  to 
his  theory,  firing  could  begin  at  long  range — say,  10,000  yards,  or 
between  five  and  six  miles.  As  the  machine  approached,  more 
guns  could  be  utilized,  and  the  aviator  who  would  have  the  daring 
to  approach  a  battleship  under  such  a  hail  would  be  daring  indeed. 
But  anyone  who  has  seen  an  aeroplane  at  a  distance  of  five  to 
six  miles  can  fully  realize  that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  ever 
cause  it  to  be  struck.     It  is  the  merest  speck  in  the  sky,  even  at  a 


Fig.  48.     niustrating  Possible  Use  of  Small  Machine  Guns  Against  Aeroplanes 

mile  or  so,  and  can  best  be  compared  to  the  size  of  a  common  housefly 
a  hundred  yards  away.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  follow  it  with  the 
eye,  and  once  lost  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  pick  up  again.  Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  it  is  traveling  anywhere  from  50  to  60  miles 
an  hour  or  better — speeds  at  which  a  moving  object  has  never  been 
shot  at  before,  and  the  chances  of  striking  it  would  seem  to  be  about 
zero  minus.  Yet  Rear  Admiral  Evans  is  reported  as  stating  that  it 
would  prove  an  easy  mark  for  a  12-inch  gun.    The  futility  of  making 
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such  an  attempt  would  be  on  a  par  with  trying  to  shoot  a  fly  with  a 
8ix)rtinj;  rifle  at  a  hun(lre<l  fe<'t  while  the  insect  was  flying  faster 
than  the  marksman  couM  follow  its  movements  through  the  sights. 

Operations  in  France.  Military  Maneuvers.  On  the  other  hand 
while  few,  who  are  in  a  position  to  know,  entertain  the  idea  that 
aeroplanes  will  ever  supersede  battleships,  or  put  an  end  to  war, 
they  do  know  that  they  are  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  war  ganle  of  the  future,  and  most  nations  are  now  seriously 
developing  this  new  auxiliary  as  an  adjunct  to  their  military  estab- 
lishments. What  can  Ix?  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  this  branch 
of  the  service  designed  to  operate  in  the  third  dimension,  is  probably 
best  illustrated  by  brief  reports  of  the  French  maneuvers  held  in 
the  fall  of  1910  and  that  of  1911  and  extending  over  a  week  in  each 
year.  Owing  to  the  extraordinary  progress  of  military  aeronautics 
they  were  carried  out  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  Each  opposing 
general  had  at  his  command  well-organized  detachments  of  dirigibles 
and  aeroplanes  with  the  necessary  stations,  repair  shops,  and  a  large 
and  well-trained  jjersonnel.  In  1910,  fifteen  air  craft  took  part, 
four  aeroplanes  being  assigned  to  each  corps  and  three  being  assigned 
to  the  staff  headquarters,  together  with  four  dirigibles,  while  the 
1911  maneuvers  were  upon  the  most  elalwrate  and  impressive  scale 
ever  witnessed,  the  number  of  machines  employed  being  greatly  in- 
crease<l  over  the  previous  year. 

Three  aeroplane  stations  were  establisheti  at  different  points 
some  distance  apart,  while  immense  sheds  were  erected  for  the 
dirigibles  Colonel  Itenard,  Lil)ert^,  and  Zodiac  at  the  Camp  Militaire, 
while  another  enormous  "hangar"  or  loft  was  erecteil  for  the  Clement- 
Bayard  11  at  Issy-les-Moulineaux,  the  famous  French  aviation  field. 
This  shetl  was  almost  4(X)  feet  long  by  100  feet  high  by  70  feet  wide 
and  though  merely  a  temporary'  structure  cost  200,000  fran«  ~.  or 
alM)Ut  $-l(),(KK).  A  building  was  also  put  up  to  manufacture  hydn)gen 
gas  by  a  new  secret  pHK-ess  employing  |>owdereil  ferrtHsiliet>n  treated 
with  caustic  potash.  The  gas  thus  prtKluced  is  said  to  be  much  purer 
than  is  possible  with  the  usual  commercial  methods  and  proved  very 
satisfactory  in  service. 

The  maneuvers  began  with  a  trip  by  the  Clement-Bayard  II 
of  a  little  over  two  hours  and  at  an  average  elevation  of  about  1,000 
fcrt ;  during  tlie  entire  time  it  was  in  wireless  communication  with 
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the  Eiffel  Tower  and  the  mihtary  headquarters.  On  the  following 
day  numerous  flights  were  made  for  purposes  of  reconnoissance, 
the  aviators  making  flights  of  some  distance  and  reporting  back  in 
a  very  short  time  with  the  information  gained,  despite  the  heavy 
wind  that  prevailed.  The  results  of  observations  made  by  the  aerial 
scouts  were  such  as  to  force  the  commanders  to  change  their  plans 
of  battle  twice.  Notwithstanding  a  wind  of  26  miles  an  hour  that 
was  frequently  accompanied  by  rain,  numerous  flights  were  made 
the  next  day,  Latham  circling  the  entire  series  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
tions in  a  heavy  rainstorm  and  promptly  returning  to  report  the 
information  he  had  gained. 

After  this,  the  Clement-Bayard  II  made  a  reconnoissance  of 
an  hour's  duration,  landed,  and  immediately  afterward  started  for 
Paris  to  place  the  two  armies  in  communication.  The  flight  was  made 
at  an  average  height  of  1,200  feet  and  the  distance  of  75  miles  was 
made  with  seven  passengers  in  two  hours  and  seventeen  minutes. 
Constant  communication  was  maintained  by  wireless  with  Paris 
(Eiffel  Tower)  and  during  the  trip  a  number  of  carrier  pigeons  belong- 
ing to  the  various  divisions  were  released.  The  smaller  dirigibles, 
La  Liberte  and  Colonel  Renard,  also  made  a  number  of  trips.  During 
the  latter  half  of  the  week,  the  second  part  of  les  grandes  manoeuvres 
were  carried  out  in  the  course  of  which  numerous  flights  were  made 
to  carry  dispatches  distances  as  great  as  50  miles  for  purposes  of 
observation  and  the  like.  In  each  case,  the  aviator  carried  a  military 
observer  with  him,  usually  an  officer  of  engineers,  and  the  infor- 
mation obtained  subsequently  proved  to  be  startlingly  accurate. 
Although  four  of  the  machines  were  disabled  in  service,  their  value 
as  scouts  and  dispatch  bearers  could  scarcely  be  underestimated. 

On  the  next  to  the  last  day  of  the  maneuvers,  the  weather 
improved  and  there  was  afforded  the  unprecedented  sight  of  no  less 
than  four  dirigibles  and  eight  aeroplanes  in  the  sky  at  once — an 
unequaled  opportunity  to  test  marksmanship  with  the  new  automo- 
bile-mounted, rapid-fire  gun,  had  the  use  of  the  latter  been  possible. 
The  Clement-Bayard  II  started  in  fine  weather  for  the  last  trip  of 
the  maneuvers  on  the  final  day,  but  was  almost  destroyed  by  a 
storm  before  landing.  The  airship  was  caught  by  a  violent  wind 
and  sent  along  at  a  speed  greater  than  that  of  an  express  train  pass- 
ing below,  while  the  lightning  played  so  fiercely  against  the  steel 
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sides  of  the  car  and  the  wireless  apparatus  that  it  was  feared  that 
the  hydrogen  would  be  ignited. 

The  successful  carrying  out  of  niililary  inaiicuvcrs  on  .-.uch  an 
extended  scale  with  the  aid  of  airships  and  aeroplanes  may  Ix*  regardtnl 
as  marking  the  advent  of  a  new  era  in  armaments.  The  French 
army  has  officially  adopted  the  aeroplane  as  a  "fourth  arm"  and  as 
the  result  of  the  trials  in  question  has  decided  to  greatly  increase  its 


FUl.  49.     Portable  Tyi>e  o(  MooupUiM  tut  Miliiary  Vm 

<  Moipnient.  No  less  than  twenty  Farman  biplanes  and  ten  Bleriot 
nuing  monoplanes  were  onlereti,  which  wouUI  bring  the  total  to 
sixty  machines  in  ser\  itv.  The  new  aeroplanes  are  tlesignetl  to  have 
a  radius  of  action  of  150  miles,  lifting  caiMicit\'  sufficient  to  carry 
three  nu-n  and  .')()  |M)unds  of  weight  lH»si«les,  and  are  to  Ik«  equipiHxl 
with  a  S4x*on<l  or  res<*rve  motor.  They  are  of  the  |M»rtable  ty|K*  as 
shown  by  Figs.  49  and  5().  In  addition,  three  militar>'  flying  schtMils 
have  been  established  and  are  to  be  augmented  by  four  more.    To 
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each  of  the  new  stations  will  be  assigned  twelve  machines  and  twenty 
aviators.  Stations  are  also  to  be  established  along  the  coast,  those 
mentioned  all  being  inland. 

Military  Aeroplane  Tests.  For  the  selection  of  more  aeroplanes 
for  this  purpose,  an  open  competition  was  held  in  the  latter  part  of 
1911.  The  general  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  competing 
machines  were  as  follows:  To  be  built  entirely  in  France  of  French 
materials;  to  be  able  to  fly  186  miles  in  a  closed  circuit  without  a 
stop,  and  with  a  useful  load  of  660  pounds  in  addition  to  the  fuel, 
oil,  and  water  necessary  for  the  trip;  to  carry  three  persons  com- 


Fig.  50.     Portable  Bleriot  Mounted  for  Quick  Transportation 

fortably — the  pilot,  mechanic,  and  an  observer;  to  have  a  mean 
speed  of  36  miles  per  hour;  to  be  capable  of  alighting  without  accident 
on  stubble  fields,  plowed  ground,  sowed  or  clover  land;  and  to  be 
able  to  arise  easily  therefrom;  also  to  be  capable  of  easy  transpor- 
tation, whether  dismantled  or  not,  by  road  or  rail,  and  to  be  easily 
and  rapidly  put  together  without  minute  adjustments. 

After  having  satisfied  a  committee  that  it  was  entitled  to  enter 
the  competition,  each  machine  was  put  to  a  series  of  severe  elimina- 
tion tests,  those  passing  the  latter  being  entitled  to  enter  the  final 
test  for  classification.  In  the  elimination  tests,  the  machine  was 
weighed  and  all  parts  stamped.    Any  part  could  be  replaced  during 
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the  tests  by  an  exact  duplicate,  but  no  mcxlifications  were  allowetl, 
except  in  the  case  of  propellers  and  wheels.  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  repeat  the  entire  test  from  the  iKjpnning  in  case  a  part  was 
replaced.  Each  maker  was  comjH'lIed  to  declare  the  amount  of  gas 
and  oil  required  for  the  flight  of  180  miles,  and  only  this  amount  was 
provid€»d.  The  first  test  was  a  cross-country  flight  carrying  (H)0 
jK)unds  useful  load,  landing  in  a  clover  field  Ix'tween  two  flags  225 
feet  apart.  Each  machine  was  then  required  to  arise  from  the  same 
sj)ot,  circle,  and  re-alight  on  the  same  ground.  It  was  then  dis- 
mantlwl  and  retunuHl  to  the  starting  point  by  road.  The  same  test 
was  then  reixnited,  first  by  alighting  upon  and  rising  from  stubble 
ground,  and  then  from  a  plowed  field,  the  machine  lx?ing  dismantletl 
after  each  test  and  returned  to  the  starting  point  by  road  as  in  the 
first  test.  This  was  followed  by  a  speed  trial,  making  a  round  trip 
of  'M)  miles,  which  was  also  a  test  of  fuel  and  oil  consumption.  In 
case  there  was  a  shortage  of  less  than  10  per  cent,  the  test  had  to  be 
rejK'ated;  where  the  shortage  e.\ctH'de<l  this,  the  machine  was  elimi- 
nated from  the  comix*tition.  In  the  altitude  test,  each  aeroplane 
had  to  rise  1,875  feet  in  15  minutes  or  less,  carrying  a  load  of  CA'A) 
{M)unds.  This  test  had  to  be  successfully  ix^rformed  twice  and  con- 
cluded the  preliminary  trials.  Out  of  an  entry  of  thirty  machines, 
only  nine  qualifietl — as  follows:  1  Xieuport  monoplane,  2  I)e|)er- 
dussih  monoplanes,  2.  Breguet  biplan«-.  I  II.  1  urman  biplane,  1 
Savary  biplane,  and  2  M.  Farman  biplanes. 

The  final  trial,  termed  the  "classification  tist,"  compri-stxl  a 
round-trip  Hight  of  180  miles  without  alighting,  and  carrying  a  ust'ful 
load  of  (WK)  iM)unds,  the  contestants  being  allowed  three  trials  each. 
The  machines  were  started  five  minutes  apart  in  an  ortler  determinetl 
by  drawing  lots.  The  race  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  history 
of  aviation  and  was  successfully  completed  by  all  but  one  of  the  nine 
machines.    As  a  result,  the  remaining  eight  were  classified  as  follows: 

(1)  Nicu|M>rt  inonoplanp,  lUO-horM'-|M>wor  Gnome  motor,  averim*^  h|h>«h) 
70  J  m.p.h. 

(2)  HrfKiH't  biplane,  14(V-horsc-powpr  Gnome  motor,  avpraKc  »|m'«1  67 
III  |i  li. 

(3)  Do|M»nIuM!«in    luonuplane,    l(X>-honw>-p<  tiio  mt>tor,  average 
^'P'"*!  .V2.5  m.p.h. 

(4)  HrcKui't    biplane,  10()-honM«-|K)W(H- Gnome  motor,  avcrtiKC  8|K*cd  52 
III  |)  li. 
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(5)  H.  Farman  biplane  100-horse-power  Gnome  motor,  average  speed 
50.6  m.p.h. 

(6)  M.  Farman  biplane,  70-horse-power  Renault  motor,  average  speed 
45.6  m.p.h. 

(7)  M.  Farman  biplane,  70-horse-power  Renault  motor,  average  speed 
43.3  m.p.h. 

(8)  Savary  biplane,  70-horse-power  Labor  motor,  average  speed  40.2 
m.p.h. 

In  accordance  with  the  original  program,  the  makers  of  the 
first  machine  were  awarded  a  bonus  of  S20,000,  an  order  for  10 
machines  at  $8,000  each,  and  a  bonus  of  SI 00  for  each  kilometer  in 
excess  of  60  made  by  the  winning  machine,  this  bonus  amounting 
to  S56,900,  so  that  the  Xieuport  won  S156,900;  the  Breguet  S83,000, 
and  the  Deperdussin  S59,500. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  throughout  the  maneuvers  in  question, 
no  mention  is  made  of  bomb-dropping  about  which  there  has  been 
so  much  talk,  but  which  is  not  regarded  so  highly  in  military  circles. 
Work  of  this  kind  is  to  be  totally  ignored  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
schools  in  question.  How  small  would  be  the  damage  done  by  aero- 
plane high  explosive  attack  was  shown  by  the  Japanese  bombard- 
ment of  the  Russian  fleet  in  Port  Arthur.  The  fire  of  the  11-inch 
siege  guns,  throwing  a  quarter-ton  explosive  shell,  was  directed  by 
a  skilled  observer  on  a  hill  commanding  the  harbor,  and  the  pro- 
jectiles with  their  highly-explosive  contents  rained  down  upon  the 
decks  of  the  ships  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  falling  almost  vertically. 
The  entire  Russian  fleet  was  sunk,  not  by  the  shell  fire,  but  actually 
by  the  Russians  themselves,  as  subsequent  examination  revealed, 
which  also  showed  that  the  damage  done  by  the  projectiles  was 
astonishingly  small.  If,  then,  the  falling  of  a  500-pound  explosive 
shell  from  a  height  of  two  miles  directly  upon  the  deck  of  a  ship, 
caused  so  little  injury,  the  possibility  of  destroying  a  war  vessel  by 
means  of  small  hand-launched  bombs  is  practically  nil.  But  for 
scouting,  taking  photographs,  especially  with  the  telephoto  camera, 
and  for  sending  information  by  wireless,  the  aeroplane  is  an  arm 
whose  importance  can  not  be  denied.  Had  such  an  aid  been  available 
in  1898,  Admiral  Sampson  would  have  known  within  an  hour  that 
Cervera's  fleet  was  resting  quietly  in  Santiago  harbor,  instead  of  use- 
lessly blockading  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  for  a  month,  and  the 
mifortunate  Schley-Sampson  controversy  would  never  have  occurred. 
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Aeroplane  Maneuvers  in  Lnited  States.  Ely's  Flight  from  the 
lUrmingham.  That  the  aeroplane  may  be  of  as  much  assistance  to 
the  naval  branch  of  the  ser\-ice  as  the  army  b  already  appreciated, 
as  witnessed  by  Elys  attempted  fli^t  in  a  Curtias  biplane  firdtai  the 
deck  (A  the  scout  cruiser  Birmin^uun  to  the  Norfolk  Na\'>'  Yard, 
some  20  miles  from  the  i^ce  where  he  left  the  ship.  This  was  under- 
taken in  the  latter  part  of  November  and,  as  the  result  of  its  suoceasfial 
outcome,  attempts  were  made  to  ri^  from  the  deck  oi  a  war  vesad 
and  return  to  it  A  wood  platform  25  feet  wide  and  85  feet  in 
length  was  built  on  the  forecastle  of  the  Birmingham  to  pro\ide  a 
run  for  the  machine.  This  platform  was  given  a  downward  sk^ 
and  projected  slightly  beyond  the  bow  of  the  cruiser,  as  will  be  noted 
in  the  illustrations  of  a  later  flight  in  San  Francisco  harbor.  Ely's 
machine  was  assembled  and  tested  at  the  Jamestown,  \lrginia,  race 
track  and  then  transferred  to  the  war  vessel  by  one  of  the  government 
derrick  lighters.  Despite  squalls  of  wind  and  rain,  it  was  decided 
to  attempt  a  flight  and,  starting  his  engine  during  a  cafan  spell,  Ely 
ran  down  the  sKiping  platform  at  high  speed  and  shot  over  the  bow 
iirectJy  toward  the  water.  As  the  biplane  feft  the  platform  it  settled 
rapidly  till  it  struck  the  water  with  a  ^>lash,  which  was  thought  to 
t'  ■    the  experiment.     Instead,  however,  the  machine  rose 

V  .  _  ..  liflSculty  to  a  height  of  about  150  feet  and  headed  for  shore, 
which  was  reached  without  any  difficulty.  Ely  attributed  his  down- 
wanl  plunge  to  a  faulty  movement  of  the  control  wheel.  Wh«i  the 
.....  I.:..  .;^ruck  the  ^-ater,  the  propeller  was  damaged  and  the  ^pray 
.<  «l  the  aviator's  goggles  that  it  iras  only  with  difficulty  be 
could  see  to  make  his  way  toward  the  land.  Owing  to  the  accident, 
a  descent  was  made  at  Willoughby's  Point,  two  and  one-half  miles 
distant,  instead  fA  continuing  to  Norfolk  as  wiginaU^'  planned. 
Kxaniination  showed  that  the  damage  to  the  propdler  was  sligiit  and 
the  flight  could  have  been  resumed,  or  an  attonpt  made  to  return 
to  the  vessel,  had  thb  been  desired. 

The  sigiuficant  pcMnt  of  thb  perfomianoe  b  the  fact  that  the 
aeroplane  started  under  its  own  power  from  a  vessel  at  rest  with  but 
an  S-Vfixn  run  and  a  304oot  drop.  Considering  the  bad  weather 
conditions,  thb  was  an  excellent  perfonnanoe.  A  speed\'  cruiser  offers 
the  grt*at  advantage  that  she  could  be  heacfod  into  the  wind,  or  even 
where  there  was  no  wind,  couk)  steun  fut  enough  to  attow  an  aero- 
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plane  to  rise  from  its  deck  without  any  preliminary  run,  while  in  alight- 
ing the  aeroplane  could  simply  hover  above  the  vessel  in  motion  and 
drop  gently  to  her  deck.  In  place  of  the  cumbersome  platform  adopted 
for  the  experiment  in  question,  all  that  would  be  needed  would  be 
troughs  for  the  wheels  to  run  in  and  these  could  be  stowed  away  when 
not  in  use.  For  that  matter,  a  special  starting  derrick,  such  as  that 
originally  employed  by  the  Wright  Brothers,  could  be  used  readily. 


Fig.  51.     Ely  MakinK  a  Landing  on  the  Deck  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Pennsylvania 

The  design  of  the  aeroplane  itself  would  also  have  to  be  modified 
to  correspond  to  the  conditions.  The  wheels  would  undoubtedly  be 
necessary  to  make  it  possible  to  use  the  machine  on  land,  but  it 
should  also  be  provided  with  hydroplane  floats,  similar  to  those 
employed  on  the  Fabre  marine  aeroplane,  to  permit  the  machine  to 
alight  upon  and  again  start  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The 
possibility  of  an  aeroplane  leaving  and  returning  to  a  war  vessel, 
such  as  the  scout  cruiser  Birmingham,  at  will  and  with  certainty 
should  undoubtedly  increase  the  usefulness  of  vessels  of  this  type. 
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Ely  received  a  prize  of  SoOO  for  his  flight  from  the  United  States 
Aeronautic«al  Reserve,  and  a  similar  prize  is  offered  for  a  flight  of  this 
kind  from  a  merchant  vessel.  Two  attemj)ts  to  make  the  latter  were 
undertaken  at  New  York,  the  object  lx*ing  to  return  from  a  point 
5()  miles  at  sea  with  mail,  but  on  each  occasion  a  gale  of  wind  made 
carrying  out  the  experiment  im|X)ssible.  Curtiss  himself  was  to 
have  made  the  flight  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  the  starting 
platform  built. 

Ely  in  San  Francisco   Harbor.     A  few  months  later,  January 
17,  1911,  Ely  made  a  flight  in  a  Curtiss  biplane  from  the  land  and 


Ely't  M»cbine  on  tho  X'hcV.  of  the  U.  8.  8.  PMUMjrhranui 

alighttnl  easily  on  the  deck  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Pennsylvania,  anchored  in 
the  harl><)r  of  San  Francisco,  Figs.  51  and  52.  This  was  preitHletl 
by  a  12-mile  flight  from  the  aviation  field  where  the  .start  wai$  made. 
A  special  platform  12()  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide  had  been  erecteti 
on  the  after-dcik  of  the  vessel,  canvas  shields  being  plact»<i  at  each 
side  to  prevent  the  machine  going  overlK)artl  in  ca.se  it  ditl  not  alight 
stjuarely  on  the  platform.  Roi)e8  were  stretchetl  across  the  platfonn 
and  made  fast  to  bags  of  siirwl  at  either  end  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  aeroplane,  in  case  the  skids  with  hooks  provitle<l  esiH'cially  for 
tills  pur|M)se  did  not  work  as  anticipatetl.  Ely  left  the  field,  climbed 
2.0(K)  feet,  crosseii  the  San  Bruno  hills  at  a  great  height,  and  tlieo 
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descending,  circled  the  shipping  in  the  harbor.  lie  headed  straight 
for  the  Pennsylvania,  shut  off  the  motor  while  still  at  a  considerable 
height,  glided  down  to  the  platform  and  landed  with  perfect  ease, 
the  machine  coming  to  a  dead  stop  before  running  more  than  a  third 
of  the  distance  allowed.  So  little  trouble  was  experienced  in  making 
the  landing  accurately  that  Ely  was  of  the  opinion  that  he  could 
carry  it  out  successfully  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  given  moderate 
weather  conditions.  Where  the  ship  was  under  way  and  headed 
directly  with  the  wind,  it  could  undoubtedly  be  performed  even  in 
brisk  weather.  After  a  reception  on  board,  Ely  returned  to  the  avia- 
tion jfield  in  sixteen  minutes.  As  this  was  the  second  time  he  had 
started  a  flight  from  the  deck  of  a  naval  vessel,  he  was  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  conditions  and  soared  off  with  great  ease. 

Following  these  experimental  flights,  Curtiss  perfected  the  hydro- 
aeroplane and  also  devised  a  practical  method  of  launching  it  from 
the  ship  on  flexible  wire  cables,  as  described  in  the  article  on  the 
"Hydroaeroplane."  Curtiss  also  made  flights  to  and  from  a  cruiser  in 
San  Diego  Harbor,  the  aeroplane  and  a\'iator  being  hoisted  aboard 
after  alighting  on  the  surface  alongside.  The  United  States  navy 
has  acquired  several  of  these  machines  and  has  inaugurated  an  aero- 
nautical department,  a  number  of  the  navy  officers  having  become 
aviators  at  the  Curtiss  school. 

Bomb-Dropping  Performance.  During  the  two  days  preceding 
Ely's  flight,  practical  tests  of  the  aeroplane  for  scouting  and  bomb- 
dropping  were  undertaken  at  the  aviation  field.  Lieutenant  Myron 
Crissey  of  the  Coast  Artillery  dropped  a  special  shrapnel  bomb  from 
a  height  of  550  feet  while  flying  in  a  Wright  machine  piloted  by 
Parmalee.  The  bomb  consisted  of  a  very  thin  shell  of  brittle  white 
cast  iron,  loaded  with  black  powder  and  bullets  and  fitted  with  a  per- 
cussion cap.  Its  weight  was  about  8  pounds.  Lieutenant  Crissey 
succeeded  in  dropping  it  with  considerable  accuracy  and  it  tore  a 
large  hole  in  the  ground,  scattering  its  contents  round  a  radius  of 
about  50  yards.  This  is  the  first  time  that  an  actual  bomb  was  ever 
used  in  experiments  of  this  nature  and  it  is  believed  that  it  would 
be  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  hit  a  battleship  from  a  height 
as  great  as  3,000  feet,  where  the  aeroplane  itself  would  be  safe  from 
attack  to  a  very  great  extent.  For  this  purpose,  however,  it  would 
appear  to  be  more  destructive  to  cavalry  or  infantry. 
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Scouting  Oi)erutii)ns.  To  ascertain  the  value  of  the  aeroplane 
for  scouting,  flights  were  made  by  Lieutenant  George  Kelly  of 
the  l.'Uh  I'nited  States  Infantry  with  Walter  Hrookins  in  a  Wright 
biplane.  He  made  sketches,  drew  maps,  and  took  six  photographs 
of  the  surrounding  country,  but  failed  to  locate  a  body  of  troops 
that  had  left  the  Presidio  Military  Reservation  a  few  hours  before. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  an  aeroplane  had  Ijeen  utilized  for  military 
scouting  purposes  in  this  country,  although  employed  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  this  r6le  abroad  in  military  maneuvers,  where  the  same 


: -al  Seoutinc  Serriee  by  LieutMiMit  Fooloia  in  •  Wrii^t  BipUiM 

inability  to  distinguish  troops  in  the  field  has  also  been  noted.  Several 
errors  in  reporting  the  character  of  the  different  objects  and  landmarks 
seen  were  also  noted,  from  which  it  is  apparent  that  the  aerial  sc'out 
will  re<iuire  sj)ecial  training  and  exix'rience  in  order  to  Ik*  of  value 
to  his  (•ommander,  as  some  of  the  ern)rs  in  question  were  of  a  nature 
that  would  have  resulted  disastrously  had  the  information  been 
acte<l  u|M)n  in  real  warfare.  This  is  not  only  the  cas«'  when  the  coun- 
try is  viewe<l  from  the  swift-flying  aeroplane,  but  likewi.se  applies  to 
the  dirigible,  the  two  airships  employed  for  sixmting  during  the  Ger- 
man army  maneuvers,  in  the  fall  of  1910,  having  fail«d  grievously. 
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One  crew  led  its  command  into  an  ambuscade,  while  the  other  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  through  the  failure  of  the  motor. 

In  connection  with  the  PVench  military  maneuvers,  a  special 
test  was  arranged  to  learn  the  effect  that  would  be  produced  on  a 
troop  of  cavalry  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  aeroplane  above  it. 
For  this  purpose  a  Hanriot  monoplane  was  flown  immediately  over- 
head and  the  horses  were  all  but  stampeded  by  the  sight  of  the  huge 
bird-like  object  and  the  noise  of  the  motor.  As  the  first  encounter 
of  the  horses  with  a  flying  man  almost  put  them  to  rout,  regular  drills 
have  been  held  since  to  accustom  them  to  the  sight. 

Actual  War  Scouting.  The  closest  approach  to  scouting  in 
actual  warfare  thus  far  carried  out  has  been  in  connection  with  the 
rebellion  in  Mexico,  in  February,  1911.  R.  F.  Collier  loaned  the 
War  Department  his  new  Wright  biplane  and  Lieutenant  Foulois 
was  commissioned  to  fly  it  above  the  Mexican  border  during  the 
hostilities.  Fig.  53.  There  are  1 ,400  miles  of  border  to  be  patrolled 
and  the  government  called  for  volunteer  aviators  to  perform  this 
duty.  In  response,  Charles  K.  Hamilton  gave  his  services  and,  on 
February  10,  he  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  from  El  Paso,  Texas,  and 
reconnoitered  at  an  altitude  of  1,000  feet  above  Juarez,  locating  a 
body  of  ^Mexican  troops. 

Curtiss  and  His  Hydroaeroplane.  Another  test  simulating 
actual  war  conditions,  were  the  flights  of  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  in  his 
hydroplane  machine  from  the  surface  of  the  bay  alongside  the 
U.  S.  S.  Pennsylvania.  He  made  a  short  scouting  trip  and,  on  his 
return,  alighted  on  the  water  alongside  the  cruiser  as  easily  as  if  he 
were  landing  on  shore.  These  trials  were  made  shortly  after  the 
experimental  tests  of  this  machine  mentioned  in  connection  with 
a  description  of  its  construction.  Their  principal  object  was  to 
demonstrate  to  the  War  Department  that  an  aeroplane  can  be  made 
an  auxiliary  of  the  modern  man-of-war  without  the  necessity  of 
carrying  cumbrous  platforms  on  the  ship  itself  in  order  to  provide 
a  starting  and  landing  place.  Instead,  the  aeroplane  may  be  stowed 
on  the  superstructure  and  dropped  into  the  water  by  one  of  the 
cranes  in  the  same  manner  as  the  launches  are  handled,  though  the 
weight  is  naturally  but  a  fraction  of  that  of  the  latter.  Its  spread 
of  wing  does  not  involve  any  inconvenience,  as  even  with  the 
present  construction  the  aeroplane  may  be  readily  dismantled  and 
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pack('<i   ill  -mall  cotiipa-^.  tin-  djxTatid! 

about  ail  lu»iir,  wiiile  later  designs  iiia<k-  e^jnciallv  uiili  iia\al 
>t  I  \  ue  in  view  will  iiiid()ul)te<lly  render  it  i)()>-^i})l<-  to  do  niuch 
iK'tter.     In  fact,  there  appears  to  l)e  no  naxin  wliv  a  folding  t\pe 

of  inacliiiu'  can  not  he  txiiUrd,  makini:  it  pii--il)lf  to  j)nt  it  in  cdiii- 
mission  for  a  flight  at  very  short  notiee.  The  problem  of  launeliing 
has  since  l>t<ii  -solved  })y  allowing  the  aeroplane  to  <lide  down 
inclined  (::  lir-rnhtd  m  the  article  on  the  ■"llyilroaeniplan*-." 

Italian  Operatit)ns.  '!"«•  ti;.  cui  i;~  aerial  e(iuipnient.  the  Itahan 
military  authoriiio  put  one  of  its  airships  to  a  severe  test.  This 
was  Dirigible  NO.  _'.  which  was  sent  from  Home  to  Wnice,  a  distance 
of  LMO  mile-,  (•rM--iii:_'  the  Ai)eiuiiiie>  al)i>\e  the  \  ia  Maggio  I*a.ss, 
which  iie<  !  ri>iiig  to  an  altitu<le  of  ('...'.nd  feet  and  <iccasione<l 

the  lo-->  <>;  ,.  ,..,_.  ipiaiititN  of  balla-^t  aiul  fuel.  One  -to])  was  made 
for  propeller  re|)air-  after  ha\ini:  tra\t'le(l  ',Mi  mill--.,  ami  other  ^tops 
were  made  in  the  two  following:  da;.-,  requiring  four  da>  ■-  in  all  to 
make  the  trij),  though  the  actual  nnming  time  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
four  hours.  Th:'  Italian  arnu'  h  is  al-  >  nri  le  <-onsideral)h'  use  of 
the  aeroplane  in  it  ^  e  imp  i  .  '  i. 

auNS  FOR  .\i:uiAL  \v\ur.\ki 

Coinciilent  with  the  de\-elo|)inent  of  the  diriirihle  and  the  aero- 
j)laiie  a-  a  fourth  arm  to  the  military  e--tal>li^hment-  of  nio-t  ci\  ili./e  I 
countries,  .serious  efforts  have  been  directeti  toward  the  evolution 
of  an  arm  particularly  adapted  to  bringing  down  the-e  >hips  of  the 
air.  The  great  di(Hcult\  of  hitting:  an  air^lii|>  make-  ili<'  u-ual  metlunl^ 
of  warfare  totally  inade(iu;ite.  Th.-  fii<-  of  infantr\  and  e\tn  that 
of  machine  gun>  i--  of  little  unc,  de-pite  their  momentary  ma.ss 
efTect.  lM"can.s«-  of  tlie  limited  ranu'e  an<l  ethttiveness  of  the  priMcctilc^ 
and  the  impo^^ibilii  \   of  i.l  'lieir  tliulit.     |-"ield  ai 

can   ni>t    be  «le\ate.|   Mlflicientl_\    and  ho\\it/er>    are   tieheirnl    I 

and  rapidit  \  of  hre.  All  these  ela--e-  ■  f  ,,t;ii,.,v  are  lacking  w,  ,....,.v  ■ 
h«>ri/ont;il  angular  range  and  \i-iliil:  jectiK-.  tlieir  deficiencies 

1  •  en  proven  I.\   txpcrinient . 

."Special  guns  are  therefore  nnjuiretl  ami  no  lini.    attention   is 
being  gi\en  tlu'ir  di'siim  at  the  moment.    N'ariou-  t>  pe-  ..f  -ueli  lmiu^ 
ha\e    ahead;,      be. n     i|c\  .l.ip,  d     \>\      biirhardf.     Krupp 
Skoija,  \  icker--,M.i\un,    .iiid    others  abitMui  and    ii!   '  tkl 
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well.  The  latter  have  been  constructed  in  the  American  govern- 
ment arsenals,  but  so  far  there  has  been  comparatively  little  interest 
in  the  subject  here.  Two  guns  of  American  make — one  a  2-inch  30 
caliber,  and  the  other  a  3-inch,  both  mounted  on  wheeled  carriages, 
were  tried  without  success  against  captive  balloons,  in  1909.  One 
of  these  was  the  McClean-Lissack  automatic  rapid-fire  gun,  which 
was  mounted  on  a  3-ton  Packard  truck,  the  tests  being  carried  out, 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  O.  W.  Lissack  of  the 
Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  A.  The  gun  fired  3-pound  shells  at  the 
rate  of  100  per  minute,  the  range  being  3.5  miles,  but  as  the  ordinary 
shells  were  employed,  their  flight  could  not  be  followed  by  the  eye. 
Shots  were  tried  with  the  brakes  of  the  car  set  and  also  released, 
there  being  no  shock  felt  in  the  former  instance,  while  only  a  slight 
movement  due  to  the  recoil  was  noticeable  in  the  latter. 

Because  of  its  speed,  weight,  and  strength,  the  automobile  is 
particularly  adapted  not  only  for  carrying  light  guns  of  this  type, 
but  also  for  providing  a  platform  from  which  they  can  be  fired  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy.  Indeed  the  artillery  motor  car, 
armor-plated  and  carrying  a  gun  bolted  directly  to  its  chassis,  is  the 
natural  counterpart  of  the  familiar  armored  train,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  armored  and  semi-armored  automobiles  carrying  aerial  guns 
have  been  developed  abroad  during  the  last  year  or  two.  Fig.  47. 

Guns  employed  for  attacking  airships  or  flying  machines  must 
possess  a  maximum  elevation  of  at  least  70  degrees,  a  horizontal 
angular  range  of  360  degrees,  and  must  further  be  capable  of  rapid 
handling.  In  Ehrhardt's  5-centimeter  (2-inch)  automobile  gun,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  satisfy  these  requirements  by  aiming  the  gun, 
which  is  supported  at  its  center  of  gravity,  with  the  aid  of  a  shoulder 
rest  to  which  the  sights  are  attached.  This  method  gives  a 
maximum  elevation  of  70  degrees.  The  gun  is  mounted  in  an  armored 
turret  with  a  lateral  range  of  60  degrees  to  right  and  left,  the  turret 
itself  forming  part  of  a  completely  armored  automobile.  The  same 
gun  is  also  mounted  on  a  semi-armored  car,  giving  the  gun  a  horizontal 
range  round  a  complete  circle. 

For  this  purpose,  Krupp  has  developed  guns  of  2.6-,  2.8-,  3-, 
and  4.2-inch  caliber,  with  t^e  trunnions  close  to  the  breech  and  having 
a  maximum  elevation  of  75  degrees.  As  employed  on  automobiles, 
ships,  and  fortifications,  the  guns  are  mounted  on  carriages  which 
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rotate  on  pivots,  while  for  field  use  a  wheel  carriage  with  a  two-part 
axle,  the  halves  of  which  are  attiiche<l  by  hinge  joints  to  the  front  of 
the  long  carriage,  is  employed.  The  rear  end  of  the  carriage  is  pivoted 
to  a  rail  resting  on  the  ground.  If  both  wheels  are  brought  in  front 
of  and  locked  beneath  the  gun,  the  latter  can  be  revolved  entirely 
round  the  pivot  so  as  to  point  in  any  direction  by  turning  the  wheels 
by  hand.  Small  changes  of  direction  are  obtained  by  means  of  an 
upper  carriage  which  can  be  turned  5  degrees  to  the  right  or  left.  The 
durability  of  this  construction  has  Ix'en  proved  by  extensive  trials. 

The  Schneider  weaix)n  is  a  1.9-inch  00  calilxr  gun  mounted  in 
an  armored  turret  carried  on  a  completely  armored  automobile.  The 
gun  can  be  elevate<l  70  degrees,  while  the  turret  can  be  revolved 
round  a  complete  circle.  TheSkixla  is  a  1.5-inch  70  caHber  gun  (cali- 
l)er  in  this  connection  refers  to  the  length  of  the  gun)  with  a  maximum 
elevation  of  SO  degrees.  The  Vickers  firm,  which,  according  to  report, 
has  brought  out  a  0-inch  field  howitzer  suitable  for  use  against 
airships,  has  also  produce*!  a  1.9-inch  3-pounder  gun  designed  for 
use  on  fortifications,  ships,  and  automobiles.  A  maximum  elevation 
of  90  degrees  is  claime<l  for  this  gun,  which,  like  Krupp's,  has  its 
trunnions  near  the  breech  and  is  elevated  by  a  rack  and  pinion. 

The  aiming  mechanism  of  a  gun  employetl  against  airships  must 
l)e  such  as  to  enable  the  gun  pointer  to  follow  everj'  movement  of 
the  swiftly  flying  adversary.  AVith  Khrhardt's  gun,  this  is  eiTectetl 
by  sighting  as  with  a  rifle.  Krupp  employs  two  parallel  connected 
telescopes,  with  verticals  and  reflecting  eye  pieces.  One  man  aims 
the  gun  with  the  aid  of  one  telescope;  another,  using  the  second 
telescope,  elevates  the  gun  and  fires  at  the  most  favorable  moment, 
without  oral  consultation  with  his  partner.  On  stwply  sloping  land, 
the  elevation  rtx|uired  for  a  given  range  can  not  be  obtaineti  accurately 
from  any  publisheil  tables,  so  the  telemeter  is  u.se<l  instead.  The 
necessar.N'  rapitlity  of  fire  is  obtained  with  a  self-closing  breech, 
while  great  range  and  accuracy  are  secure*!  by  the  emplo>inent  of 
an  unusually  long  gun  and  high  muzzle  velcK'ities. 

In  airship  warfare,  the  question  of  ammiuiition  is  particularly 
important.  Shrapnel  is  not  well  suite*!  to  the  purixise.  With  a  large 
mmilKT  of  bullets  an<!  fragments  the  gas  bag  may  be  cut.  allowing 
the  gas  to  e»ca|)e;  but,  while  serious  damage  may  thus  Ik»  done  to 
airships  of   the  flexible  mikI  scini-ripd  ty|)c>^  iti  which  the  ■'"-  •"  '^>n- 
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fined  under  considerable  pressure  in  order  to  give  stiffness,  several 
of  the  separate  gas  bags  of  the  rigid  type  might  be  pierced  without 
bringing  it  down.  Nor  can  complete  success  be  reasonably  expected 
by  shrapnel  connected  by  chains  8  to  10  inches  long,  as  employed 
in  the  Italian  experiments,  or  from  shrapnel  with  rotating  blades 
and  fuses  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  bag  and  igniting  the  gas. 
An  additional  difficulty  in  the  employment  of  shrapnel  is  involved 
in  determining  the  proper  length  of  time  at  which  to  set  the  fuse, 
which  does  not  agree  with  the  tabular  time  of  flight  corresponding 
to  either  the  measured  distance  of  the  object  of  attack  or  the  distance 
deduced  from  the  angle  of  fire.  The  setting  of  the  time  fuse,  there- 
fore, requires  calculation,  which  is  incompatible  with  rapid  firing. 
The  fuse  also  tends  t9  burn  very  irregularly  in  the  upper  atmospheric 
strata  of  varying  density  which  the  projectile  may  have  to  traverse. 

The  most  promising  method  of  attack,  therefore,  is  apparently 
to  endeavor  to  strike  the  airship  directly  with  shells  and  destroy  it 
by  their  explosion  and  the  scattering  of  their  fragments.  Ehrhardt 
has  devised  a  shrapnel  shell  pro\'ided  with  a  fuse  for  the  ignition  of 
the  balloon  gas.  Krupp's  shell  has  a  contact  exploder  sensitive  enough 
to  be  operated  by  impact  on  the  envelope  of  the  airship,  which  it 
penetrates  before  exj^loding  in  the  interior.  In  the  gun,  this  very 
sensitive  exploder  is  prevented  from  going  off  by  a  mechanical  device. 
A  special  slow-burning  fuse  reveals  the  course  of  the  projectile  through 
the  air  by  its  light  at  night  and  a  heavy  trail  of  smoke  by  day. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  appropriate  to  refer  briefly  to  the  method 
of  firing.  As  the  hostile  airship  is  usually  visible  only  for  a  short 
time  and  sometimes  moves  very  swiftly,  it  can  not  be  hit  by  direct 
aiming,  even  with  the  easily-observed  fire  shells.  In  order  to  utilize 
fully  the  few  favorable  moments,  a  number  of  shots  are  fired  in  rapid 
succession,  varying  slightly  in  direction  and  elevation  but  aimed  in 
general  accordance  with  the  measured  or  estimated  distance  with 
proper  allowance  for  the  slope  of  the  land,  and  corrections  based  on 
observations  of  the  visible  flight  of  the  successive  shots. 

The  diameters  of  the  guns  mentioned  vary  from  1.5  to  4.2  inches. 
But  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  small  arm  as  the  Skoda  gun  with  its 
1.5-inch  diameter  and  firing  a  projectile  weighing  only  1.7-pounds 
is  questionable,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  1.9-inch  Schneider 
and  Vickers-Maxim  guns.    The  diameters  most  suitable  for  field  work 
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apjK'ar  i<>  U-  ilu>.>t  iHtwccii  2.1  and  iJ  inches,  as  they  combine  the 
requisite  mobility  of  the  gun  with  an  effective  explosive  action,  and 
also  allow  shrapnel  to  be  employed.  Although  shrapnel  appears  to 
be  ineffective  against  airships,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  possibility 
of  employing  it  makes  the  gun  useful  for  other  field  work.  Krupp 
specifies  a  gun  of  4.2-inch  caliber  for  naval  and  fortification  use. 
In  addition  to  these  technical  requirements,  certain  tactical 
qualities  are  also  requisite.  Guns  employed  for  aerial  warfare  must 
possess  great  mobility  in  order  that  they  may  be  rapidly  trans- 
porter! from  place  to  place  in  attacking  scouts  of  the  air.  The  auto- 
mobile apiH-ars  to  meet  every  requirement.  As  it  can  be  made  strong 
enough  for  all  military  puqioses,  it  allows  the  employment  of  a  central 
pivot  mounting  esix'cially  well  adapted  for  guns  employed  against 
airships;  it  can  carry  armor  and  can  also  transport  the  gunners  and 
anmuinition  rapidly.  An  automobile  thus  armed,  equipped,  and  pro- 
tected by  armor,  is  so  heavy,  however,  that  its  speed  can  not  greatly 
exceed  .'iO  miles  an  hour,  so  that  it  would  hardly  be  c*apable  of  pur- 
stiing  airships  traveling  with  a  favorable  wind  which  would  bring 
their  -"'■••'I  '"'\(»!it|  it-;  reach. 

WIRBLESS   TELEGRAPHY   IN   AERONAUTICS 

WIKHLBSS  ON  DIRIGIBLES 

Early  Experiments  on  Balloons.  It  will  be  apparent  that  one  of 
the  most  valuable  features  of  the  use  of  the  dirigible  and  the  aero- 
plane in  warfare  is  the  iK)ssibility  of  ccjmmunicating  with  headquar- 
ters by  wireless  telegraphy,  which  means  the  instant  reception  of 
information  gained  by  scouting  parties.  Not  long  after  the  inven- 
tion of  sending  messiigt»s  through  the  air  l>ecame  a  reality,  Professor 
Slaby  demonstrati*d  that  wireless  signals  emitteil  by  a  land  station 
<  an  l)e  received  by  a  balloon,  floating  freely  in  the  air.  Tlie  experi- 
ments were  carrie<l  out  in  conjunction  with  the  maneuvers  of  the 
Prussian  balltKin  corps,  and  runcr  then  experiments  have  l>een  made 
^uctvssfully  in  other  tx)untries.  The  balloon  Ctindor,  which  made 
an  ascen.sion  near  Hrussi>ls  in  the  latter  {)art  of  1909»  maintained 
Mninterrupte*!  (H>minunicatinn  with  the  station  on  the  Bruss«els 
Palais  (Ic  .lustiiv,  and  also  caught  signals  sent  fn>m  the  Eiffel  Tower 
at   I'm  ,  ISO  miles  distant.     Prit>r  to  this,  l*rofi'ssor  Ilergesell  had 
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already  demonstrated  the  great  value  of  the  application  of  wireless 
telegraphy  to  balloons  by  controlling  the  valves  of  unmanned  sounding 
balloons  (small  balloons  sent  aloft  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  meteor- 
ological instruments),  at  heights  extending  to  ten  miles,  by  wireless 
impulses.  The  receivers  of  the  balloons  were  tuned  to  different  wave 
lengths,  so  that  the  valve  of  any  one  balloon  could  be  opened  and  that 
particular  balloon  brought  down  at  will. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  made  with  the  German  military  bal- 
loon Gross  II,  in  the  autumn  of  1908,  messages  were  successfully 
sent  from,  as  well  as  to,  the  airship,  the  first  balloon  wireless  stations 
being  constructed  according  to  the  Telefunken  system.  It  was 
proved  by  preliminary  experiments  in  the  balloon  shed  that  the  dan- 
ger of  igniting  the  contents  of  the  gas  bag  by  sparks  emitted  from  the 
wireless  apparatus  could  be  averted  by  taking  suitable  precautions. 
This  danger  is  least  with  airships  of  the  flexible  and  semi-rigid  types, 
in  which  the  gas  bag  possesses  very  few  metallic  parts  that  could 
draw  sparks  from  the  highly  charged  aerial  which  is  used  for  sending 
and  receiving  the  flashes  from  the  air.  The  suspension  of  the  car  of 
the  Gross  by  hempen  ropes  insured  the  complete  insulation  of  the 
electrical  apparatus  from  the  gas  bag,  and  all  parts  at  which  sparks 
were  formed,  were  enclosed  in  gas-tight  envelopes.  For  military 
reasons,  the  details  of  these  experiments  were  not  made  public,  but 
the  results  are  said  to  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

These  experiments  have  proved  that  electromagnetic  waves 
are  propagated  to  great  heights  in  the  atmosphere  and  that  the  part 
played  by  the  earth  in  wireless  telegraphy  is  far  less  important  than 
has  been  assumed.  Thus,  one  of  the  principal  theoretical  objections 
to  the  application  of  wireless  to  airships  has  been  shown  to  be  falla- 
cious. In  the  German  army  maneuvers  of  1909,  the  Gross  II 
demonstrated,  for  the  first  time,  the  practical  utility  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy on  a  scouting  balloon.  The  Zeppelin  airship  which  took  part 
in  the  maneuvers  did  not  possess  this  advantage.  Subsequently, 
the  Zeppehn  III  was  equipped  with  wireless  apparatus  and  it  was 
shown  that  even  with  a  rigid,  metallic-framed  airship  of  this  type, 
wireless  signals  could  be  transmitted  with  safety  to  a  distance  of  300 
miles  or  more.  All  of  the  later  Zeppelin  airships  which  have  since 
been  wrecked,  particularly  the  passenger-carrying  types,  were 
equipped  with  wireless. 
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Dangers  from  Electric  Discharge.  W}iile  of  inestimable  a(i\  an- 
tage,  the  presenc-e  of  the  wireless  apjjaratus  on  a  metallic  airship 
exposes  it  to  new  dangers,  some  of  which  are  also  present  in  the  case 
of  the  aeroplane.  The  chief  source  of  risk  is  the  large  volume  erf 
inflammable  gas  necessan**  for  flotation  in  the  case  of  the  huge  diri- 
gibles. In  a  thunder  storm,  a  balloon  is  subject  to  sudden  varia- 
tions of  electric  charge  which  may  produce  sparks  capable  of  ignit- 
ing its  contents.  Wireless  signals  are  accompanied  by  equally  great 
and  rapid  changes  of  potential  which  may  produce  the  same  result. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  destruction  of  the  Zeppelin  airship 
at  Echterdingen  was  due  to  atmospheric  electric  discharges  during 
a  thunder  storm,  while  the  catastrophe  which  befell  the  French  mili- 
tary' dirigible  La  Uepublique  in  September,  1909,  also  appears  to 
have  been  due  indirectly  to  an  electric  spark.  A  hole  was  torn  in 
the  gas  bag  by  the  breaking  of  a  propeller  blade,  which  in  itsdf  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  to  have  caused  the  sudden  drop  of  300  feet. 
It  b  a  well-known  fact  that  gas  or  steam,  escaping  rapidly  from  an 
orifice,  will  acquire  an  electric  charge  which  may  produce  powerful 
sparks,  and  it  is  thought  that  this  took  place  in  '  '  '  '  " 
ing  the  rupture  of  the  t:as  hatr  of  the  Uepul)li(iue. 
on  fire. 

As  the  gas  can  not  be  ignited  by  dis<  !;.-_■'  -  rr^  m  u.c  envelope 
itself,  the  netting,  ropes,  and  similar  poor  «.T»iHiurior>  \.utiles9  they 
become  saturated  with  water),  but  can  be  ea^ly  set  fire  to  by  sparks 
from  the  metal  parts  of  the  valve  and  other  masses  erf  metal,  it  is 
obvious  that  all  metal  and  other  good  conductors  will  have  to  be 
eliminated  from  the  envelope.  There  seems  to  be  no  objection  to 
the  presence  of  metal  in  the  car,  while  a  well-conducting  drag  rope 
i-  a  safeguard  against  explosion  in  landing.  If  all  conductcws  are 
r*  ni(>\(tl  from  the  vicinity  of  the  gas  bag,  there  would  appear  to  be 
iiM  <iaiip'r  in  the  application  <rf  wireless  td^raf^y  to  airships  of  the 
flexible  t\  {h*.  If  the  same  precautions  be  taken,  dirigibles  of  this 
class  are  no  more  liable  to  ignition  by  atmospheric  electrical  di»- 
<harges  than  the  free  balUwn. 

In  rigid  airships  with  im'tallic  frames,  the  conditions  are  totally 
difTercnt.  It  i^ill  lie  apparent  in  the  Zeppelin  tj-pe,  with  its  alumi- 
num frame  and  its  numerous  gas  bags  filfed  with  hydrogen,  ewn 
cuiiditlon  of  easy  ignition  is  present.    T^'tu-.^!!  the  great  c^UndnuU 
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conducting  frame,  which  is  more  than  400  feet  long  and  40  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  surrounding  air,  there  may  exist  a  difference  of 
potential  of  65,000  volts  when  the  airship  is  horizontal,  and  of  50,000 
volts,  when  steeply  inclined.  A  spark  capable  of  causing  ignition 
may  be  caused  by  a  difference  of  potential  of  only  3,000  volts.  As 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  practicable  to  substitute  wood  for  the  alumi- 
num framing,  Zehnder  recommends  protection  of  the  airship  by  light- 
ning rods  projecting  beyond  the  reach  of  escaping  gas.  He  also 
suggests  making  the  gas  container  of  sheet  metal,  the  stiffness  of 
which  might  make  it  possible  to  employ  a  lighter  skeleton,  thus  keep- 
ing the  weight  within  the  same  Umit  as  at  present.  No  electrical 
discharge  could  take  place  within  this  metallic  envelope  and  the 
induced  surface  charge  would  escape  harmlessly  into  the  atmosphere 
from  projecting  seams  and  points.  As  an  additional  precaution, 
the  aluminum  cars  could  be  connected  with  the  aluminum  balloon 
at  several  points  by  a  number  of  wires,  so  that  the  aeronauts  would 
be  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  Faraday's  cage,  protecting  them  from  exter- 
nal electrical  influences. 

Preventive  Methods.  The  experiments  of  Professor  Wiener 
have  not  only  served  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  a  wire  cage  as 
protection  against  electrical  discharges,  but  likewise  have  illustrated 
what  happened  to  a  balloon  when  struck  by  a  spark.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  model  balloon  was  suspended  above  a  large  induction  coil 
with  the  gaps  of  the  secondary  so  arranged  that  the  largest  diameter 
of  the  balloon  was  between  one  pair,  while  a  second  pair  was  located 
to  discharge  immediately  below  the  valve  opening  of  the  balloon. 
When  a  spark  was  passed  completely  through  a  collodion  balloon, 
filled  with  either  hydrogen  or  illuminating  gas,  the  gas  ignited  with- 
out explosion  so  that  the  balloon  was  quietly  consumed.  It  is  only 
when  the  balloon  contains  air  mixed  wdth  gas  that  explosion  takes 
place.  A  balloon  can  even  be  traversed  by  sparks  without  being 
ignited.  Metzeler  has  recently  introduced  a  balloon  material  com- 
posed largely  of  aluminum  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  gas  from 
the  sun's  rays,  but  experiments  prove  that  this  material  is  no  better 
conductor  than  the  ordinary  balloon  fabric.  Sparks  can  be  passed 
through  a  balloon  of  Metzeler's  material  without  causing  ignition 
and  even  collodion  balloons  can  transmit  a  few  sparks  without  burn- 
ing.    If  the  flow  of  sparks  be  so  rapid  and  dense  as  to  resemble  a 
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flaming  arc,  it  may  directly  ignite  the  fabric.     Even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  make  a  ballcHin.of  conducting  material,  it  would  still  Ix* 
desirable  to  surround  it  with  a  wire  cage,  as  lightning  naturally  fol- 
lows the  shortest  path.    With  this  provision,  the  conductivity  <»f 
the  balloon  is  of  no  importance.     Owing  to  its  greater  strength  the 
wire  netting  necfl  not  Ix?  heavier  than  the  hemp  netting  ordinarily 
employed  on  dirigibles  of  the  flexible  and  semi-flexible  tyi)es.     All 
the  experiments  just  referred  to  were  made  with  unprotected  bal- 
loons, but  a  ra(Klel  surrounded  by  a  wire  cage  allowed  ordinary'  sparks 
to  pass  indefinitely,  while  it  also  withstood  a  flaming  arc  for  a  short 
time,   without    igniting — fifteen    seconds   direct   contact  with   the 
flame  was  necessary  to  produce   ignition.     The  ropes  sup}X)rting 
the  car  must  also  be  of  wire  and  must  completely  surround  the  car. 
It  might  l)e  supposed  that  making  the  outside  of  the  balloon  a  good 
ainductor  would  rather  invite  danger  from  lightning,  but  this  is  not 
the  case,     .\lthough  the  ordinary  balloon  envelojie  is  a  fairly  g<xKl 
insulator  agjiinst  low  voltages,  it  is  unable  to  resist  the  high  tension 
of  atmospheric  electricity.     An  electroscojx'  charged  to  2.(HK)  volts 
is  dischargetl  in  less  than  a  second,  when  it  is  touched  with  a  roll 
of  buII<H)n  fabric  about  six  inches  long.     Hence,  the  balltHin  increases 
the  electrical  tension  immediately  above  and  below  it,  as  much  as 
it  would  do  if  it  were  a  perfect  conductor,  but  when  the  discharge 
occurs,  its  destructive  action  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
electrical  resistance  opposed  to  it.     It  might  also  [ye  objected  that 
the  Fara<lay's  cage  wt)uld  prove  a  source  of  danger  to  the  occupants. 
The  discharge,  however,  passes  chiefly  through  the  wires,  and  only 
partial  or  inductive  discharges  can  strike  those  in  the  ball(M>n.     It 
is  evident  that  the  Fanulay's  cage  is  quite  as  readily  applicable  t«)  the 
aen)plane  as  it  is  to  the  dirigible,  though  its  use  might  complicate  the 
employment  of  the  aerial  for  wireless  telegraphy,  ais  referre<l  to  later. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  cjuite  iM)ssible  that  the  surn>unding  net- 
work of  wire  might  Ik*  employed  for  Inith  purjKJses  by  suitably  pnv 
tecting  the  instrument >.     lint   «\rii   when  a  Iwlloon  is  thus  prc>- 
tc»cte<l  from  lightning,  it  is  ex|>ose*l  to  another  danger,  utnutspheric 
eliM'tricity.     \   ballfKin   has  Ixfu   ignitetl  and  ituismneil   by  small 
.sparks  pnHluce<l  by  touching  the  escajH*  valve  after  landing.    This 
valve  and  the  filling  tuU',  normally  open  during  flight,  are  the  two 
places  in  which  the  gas  can  come  into  contact  with  the  air  and  Uier^ 
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fore  need  special  protection.  The  simple  and  long-known  device 
employed  in  the  Davy  safety  miner's  lamp  can  well  be  employed  for 
this  purpose.  These  safety  lamps  are  designed  to  protect  miners 
from  explosions  of  fire  damp,  the  flame  being  surrounded  by  a  fine 
wire  netting  which  conducts  heat  so  well  that  the  temperature 
required  to  ignite  the  gas  can  not  be  produced  on  the  outside.  Any 
gas  which  enters  the  lamp  burns  quietly  without  producing  an  explo- 
sion. Both  the  escape  valve  and  filling  tube  of  the  balloon  could  be 
surrounded  with  a  fine  netting  of  copper  wire,  which  would  also 
afford  protection  from  lightning  in  certain  cases. 

An  electric  discharge  may  be  precipitated  by  pulling  the  valve 
cord  in  a  strong  electric  field,  as,  according  to  Paschen's  experiments, 
the  gap  that  a  certain  tension  will  bridge  is  greater  in  hydrogen  than 
in  air.  This  is  shown  by  connecting  a  Bunsen  burner  with  one 
pipe  of  an  induction  coil  and  gradually  raising  the  other  above  it  until 
the  opening  is  too  great  for  the  sparks  to  bridge.  Upon  turning  on 
the  gas,  the  flow  of  sparks  will  recommence.  If  the  burner  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  wire  netting,  the  gas  will  burn  only  on  the  outside. 
The  experiments  with  the  model  balloons  and  a  large  induction  coil 
showed  that  when  the  sparks  passed  beneath  the  open  filling  tube  of 
the  balloon,  ignition  sometimes  followed,  but  where  protected  by 
a  wire  netting,  a  flaming  arc  playing  upon  the  netting  for  a  minute 
did  not  light  the  gas. 

Wireless  on  the  Zeppelins.  In  regard  to  the  employment  of 
wireless  telegraphy  on  the  Zeppelin  type  of  the  present  form — an 
arrangerfaent  of  the  aerial  which  would  minimize  the  danger  of  igni- 
tion and  would  also  furnish  the  best  electrical  conditions  for  the 
transmission  of  signals  is  suggested;  as  the  hull  of  the  Zeppelin  is 
traversed  by  a  vertical  shaft  or  well,  it  is  possible  to  support  the 
aerial  by  a  simple  Eddy  kite,  which  would  be  kept  aloft  by  the  motion 
of  the  airship.  The  wireless  apparatus,  including  the  dynamo,  would 
be  housed  in  the  middle  of  the  runway  which  connects  the  two  cars. 
The  kite  would  be  connected  with  the  apparatus  by  a  wire  from  600 
to  1,200  feet  in  length,  i.e.,  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  the  length  of  the 
electric  waves  employed.  A  second  wire  of  the  same  length 
and  carrying  a  weight  at  its  end  would  hang  downward  from  the 
apparatus  and  would  be  kept  as  nearly  vertical  as  possible  by  insu- 
lated stay  or  guy  lines  attached  to  the  cars.     The  lower  wire  might, 
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however,  U*  replaceil  by  a  fan-shajx'd  antenna  alM)Ut  20()  feet  long, 
attached  to  the  frame  of  the  airship  and  projecting  about  iiO  feet 
below  the  hull.  With  this  arrangement  communication  would  be 
possible  even  when  the  ship  was  flying  low\  Fouling  of  the  propel- 
lers would  have  to  be  guarded  against  by  enclosing  them  in  wire 
baskets  or  housings. 

The  T-shaped  antenna  which  is  carried  by  ships  using  the  Tele- 
funken  system,  could  also  be  applied  without  difficulty  to  the  Zeppe- 
lin airship,  as  the  metal  frame  is  abundantly  able  to  carr>'  a  light, 
hollow  mast  about  30  feet  high,  which  could  be  raised  and  lowered 
by  ropes.  The  stability  of  the  airship,  however,  would  be  affected 
more  by  this  complicated  device  than  by  the  kite.  Experiments 
have  shown  conclusively  the  great  promise  of  the  use  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy on  airships,  but  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  its  adoption 
would  appear  to  be  the  electro-technical  development  of  means  of 
protection  from  all  danger  of  injury  through  the  working  of  the  appa- 
ratus itself,  or  from  atmospheric  electricity. 

WIRELESS  ON  AEROPLANES 

Owing  to  its  far  greater  speed  and  radius  of  action  as  well  as  its 
more  general  availability,  the  employment  of  wireless  telegraphy 
on  the  aeroplane  holds  far  more  promise  for  military  use.  With 
experience  in  taking  observations  from  a  height,  it  will  l)ecome  fx)s- 
sible  to  plot  maps,  note  the  character  of  emplacements,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  troops  from  an  altitude  that  would  make  danger  from  shell 
fire  from  below  out  of  the  question.  To  be  of  any  value,  the  diri- 
gible must  be  so  large  as  to  make  this  impossible. 

First  Message.  To  James  McCurrly.  one  of  the  Curtiss  school 
aviators,  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  to  communi- 
cate by  wireless  fnini  an  aeroplane  to  a  land  station.  This  was  on 
August  1?7.  1010  \\\u'u  he  s*>nt  the  following  message  from  a  Curtiss 
biplatu-: 

•  i  !  \    >     t,:45p.ii..  Aug.  27/10. 

Tn  11    M    ilurton: 

\iio'1h  r  <  hnptiT  ii  hicvcnMMit  ix  recorthnl  in  the  sonding  of  thia 

wir.  I.    -  rii.  -age  from  iki.  ...  ...,.,..uc  in  i\";h'  .McCUROT. 

Ilorton  was  the  wireless  o|HTatur  on  the  nH)f  of  the  Sheepsheftd 
Bay  race-track  grand  stand,  two  or  three  miles  distant  from  Bar- 
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ren  Island,  though  the  distance  was  probably  less  in  an  airline.  The 
apparatus  was  an  ingenious  makeshift  merely  intended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sending  and  was  not  capable  of  receiving  a  message.  It  was 
extremely  compact,  the  complete  outfit,  with  the  exception  of  the 
battery,  being  attached  to  the  steering  wheel  of  the  aeroplane.  The 
battery  was  carried  in  the  aviator's  vest  pocket,  while  the  aerial 
consisted  of  50  feet  of  ordinary  wire  held  straight  by  a  small  lead 
weight,  the  whole  trailing  after  the  machine  in  flight.  Such  an  out- 
fit naturally  had  but  a  very  limited  range,  probably  not  more  than  five 
miles,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  energy  available,  and  would  be 
subject  to  destructive  interference  from  the  waves  sent  out  by  more 
powerful  stations  in  its  vicinity.  It  was  intended  only  to  demon- 
strate the  possibility  of  communicating  with  an  aeroplane  in  flight. 

Owing  to  the  high  speed  at  which  an  aeronautic  motor  runs,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  practical  to  carry  a  very  compact  alternating  gener- 
ator which  would  weigh  very  little  and  still  give  the  aeroplane  send- 
ing station  a  comparatively  wide  radius  of  action — doubtless  up  to 
100  miles  or  more,  due  to  the  greater  facility  with  which  the  electro- 
magnetic waves  can  be  transmitted  from  a  height.  The  remainder 
of  the  apparatus  could  likewise  be  made  in  very  compact  and  durable 
form,  so  that  there  would  appear  to  be  no  "wireless  problem"  where 
the  aeroplane  is  concerned — it  is  merely  a  matter  of  designing  instru- 
ments for  the  purpose. 

Horton's  Experiments.  The  question  of  equipping  the  aero- 
plane with  a  suitable  aerial  that  w^ould  be  effective  without  being  an 
encumbrance,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  a  very  substantial  percentage 
of  the  energy  emitted  by  the  sending  apparatus  was  absorbed  by 
the  numerous  guy  wires  which  also  acted  as  a  shield  to  the  antennas, 
appeared  to  present  a  difficult  obstacle  at  first.  Both,  however,  have 
been  overcome  by  a  very  simple  expedient,  that  of  employing  the 
guy  wires  themselves  as  the  antennas.  After  experimenting  for  a 
long  while  with  numerous  different  methods  of  stringing  separate 
antennas,  H.  M.  Ilorton  hit  upon  the  idea  of  using  the  wires  for 
this  purpose,  while  the  motor  is  utilized  as  a  ground.  Experiments 
which  were  made  with  a  machisie  thus  equipped  and  located  in  the 
building  of  the  United  States  Aeronautical  Reserve  in  New  York 
City  proved  most  successful.  Messages  were  received  from  vari- 
ous stations  throughout  the  city  and  even  from  ships  at  sea,  despite 
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the  fact  that  the  aeroj>laiie  was  locatwl  on  the  first  floor  of  the  build- 
ing and  was  not  connected  with  any  form  of  antenna  protruding 
above  the  roof.  A  very  Hght  etjuipment  was  used,  the  total  weight 
not  exceeding  (io  pounds,  although  a  G-inch  spark  coil  was  employed. 
Energy  was  (lerive<l  from  a  12-volt  storage  battery  with  a  50-am|)ere- 
hour  capacity,  the  six  cells  weighing  but  40  pounds.  The  guy  wires 
were  connected  in  series  and  gave  a  total  length  of  800  feet  on  the 
machine  in  question.  However,  the  employment  of  a  storage  bat- 
tery in  this  connection  can  lie  considered  only  as  a  temporary  expe- 
dient in  view  of  the  obvious  limitations  of  such  a  source  of  energ\'. 


FIc.  M. 


Pannalee  and  T.ieutcnant  B«ck  In  •  Wriirht  BinUa*.  ODenitiac 
•  WtrelMB  Outfit 


For  extende<l  practical  use,  a  generator  would  be  necesnr}'.  As 
tlie  re(juired  power  is  right  at  hand,  this  txnUd  take  the  form  of 
a  sinall  high-frequency  alternator,  and  as  this  couUI  be  wound  for  a 
high  voltage,  the  weight  of  the  transformer  necessary  could  l>e  cor- 
resiM)ndingly  rethutHl. 

Recent  Records.  Ijorraine.  Numerous  other  experiinentera 
have  UtMi  at  work  with  wireless  during  the  jmst  year  or  so,  Robert 
Lorraine,  in  England,  having  succeeded  in  maintaining  perfect 
coniinunication  from  his  aeroplane  with  a  land  station  more  than 
a  mill-  distant. 
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Beck.  The  most  practical  results,  however,  were  those  of  the 
trials  carried  out  during  the  course  of  the  aviation  meet  at  San 
Francisco  in  January,  1911.  Lieutenant  Paul  W.  Beck  of  the  Ignited 
States  Signal  Corps  went  aloft  in  a  Wright  biplane  piloted  by  Parm- 
alee.  Fig.  54,  and  transmitted  wireless  messages  for  a  considerable 
distance  while  at  a  height  of  1,000  feet.  These  messages  were 
received  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  40  miles  away,  as  well  as 
at  the  Yerba  Buena  Island  training  school  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 
In  Lieutenant  Beck's  experiments  a  100-foot  length  of  copper  wire 
was  trailed  along  behind  the  aeroplane.  In  France,  wireless  mes- 
sages have  been  successfully  transmitted  15  miles  from  an  aero- 
plane; while  in  England,  during  a  trip  of  the  military  dirigible  Beta, 
communication  was  established  with  headquarters  30  miles  distant. 

McCurdy.  During  the  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  Aviation  Meet 
in  May,  1911,  McCurdy  set  a  new  long-distance  mark  in  wireless 
communication  from  an  aeroplane  by  sending  messages  to  the  opera- 
tor in  the  dome  of  the  World  Building  in  New  York  City,  55  miles 
distant,  while  a  number  of  other  stations  within  a  shorter  radius 
also  picked  up  his  messages.  The  apparatus  was  constructed  for 
the  New  York  World  in  three  days  by  Oscar  Roesen,  an  electrical 
engineering  student  at  Stevens,  and  was  probably  the  first  set  capable 
of  both  sending  and  receiving  that  has  been  mounted  on  an  aero- 
plane. The  transmitter  consisted  of  a  4-inch  induction  coil  of  the 
ordinary  vibrating  type,  supplied  with  current  by  15  dry  cells  con- 
nected in  series,  thus  giving  a  voltage  of  22.5,  while  the  amperage 
was  high.  The  helix  was  a  wood  frame  5  inches  in  diameter  and 
wound  with  12  turns  of  No.  6  B  &  S  gauge  aluminum  wire,  while  the 
condenser  consisted  of  copper  plates  with  a  special  insulating  material 
as  the  dielectric.  An  ordinary  telegraph  key  was  employed.  The 
receiver  comprised  a  mineral  detector,  two  straight  tuning  coils,  and 
a  pair  of  2,000-ohm  head  phones.  The  aerial  consisted  of  a  series 
of  wire  strung  forward  from  the  tail  on  either  side  to  points  directly 
above  the  ailerons  at  the  ends  of  the  upper  plane  of  the  Curtiss 
machine.  Fig.  55.  For  a  ground,  or  rather  for  a  balancing  aerial, 
the  motor  supplemented  by  wires  carried  out  in  either  direction 
to  the  ends  of  the  main  plane  was  employed.  The  apparatus 
proper  was  mounted  in  a  small  box  carried  below  the  aviator  on  the 
skids  of  the  machine,  while  the  sending  key  was  placed  on  the  steer- 
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ing  wheel.   The  arrangement  is  plainly  illustrated  by  the  accompany- 
ing sketch,  Fig.  5().       1  i-  the  box,  B  the  key,  dotted  lines  C  the 


FiK    Sri      Diaicnun  Sbowinc  Method  of  Makinc  *o  Acriat  on  •  Biplane 

ground  or  balancing  aerial,  and  full  lines  ('('  the  aerial  proper,  the 
smaller  sketch  Ix'low  showing  how  this  was  wired  up.  The  weight 
of  the  complete  outfit  was  Ix-tween  40  and  5()  pounds.  Lieutenant 
Fickel,  U.  S.  A.,  d€*taile<I  by  the  War  Department  to  attend  the 
meet,  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  set  and  sent  a  complete 
description  of  it  to  the  Signal  Corps  at  Washington.     Experiments 


Fie  M.     Diacnun  SiMwiag  Loeation  of  Ciiwita  aad  Eqiiip«»t  ol  a 
WiralM*  Outfit 


were  first  made  on  a  Saturday  and  while  McTurdy's  sigtiab  were 
plainly  heard  at  the  tenifMrary  receiving  station  on  the  fiekl,  the 
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interference  of  numerous  adjacent  stations  made  it  impossible  for 
the  operator  in  New  York  to  pick  them  up.  On  the  following  day 
there  was  an  absence  of  interference,  and  the  messages  were  plainly 
heard  in  New  York  on  three  different  trials,  thus  establishing  a  new 
distance  record  for  aeroplane  work,  and  this  is  of  even  greater  impor- 
tance in  having  reached  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  as  New  York 
City  is  generally  conceded  to  have  many  adverse  elements  for  suc- 
cessful w^ireless  reception  from  outside  points,  chiefly  due  to  the 
great  number  of  high,  steel-frame  buildings.  Tests  made  of  the 
receiving  abilities  of  the  set  showed  it  to  be  capable  of  picking  up 
messages  from  a  distance  of  200  miles,  but  unfortunately  no  trials 
of  this  nature  were  carried  out  in  the  air. 

General  Problems.  It  will  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing 
that  all  of  the  experiments  made  thus  far  have  been  in  transmitting 
messages  from  an  aeroplane  in  flight,  and  while  this  is  a  very  val- 
uable accomplishment,  receiving  is  quite  as  necessary,  to  take  com- 
plete advantage  of  the  value  of  the  wireless  as  a  means  of  communica- 
tion, and  for  reasons  that  are  obvious  this  does  present  more  of  a 
problem  than  the  mere  sending  of  messages. 

Eliminating  Noise.  The  chief  difficulty  is  that  of  noise,  as 
with  the  unmuffled  motors  now  generally  in  use,  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  two  men  sitting  side  by  side  in  an  aeroplane  to  carry 
on  a  conversation.  This  is  further  complicated  by  the  rush  of  the 
wind  and  the  high  pitched  note  occasioned  by  the  vibration  of  the 
numerous  guy  wires  and  struts,  but  with  close-fitting,  double-head 
receivers,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  shutting  out  practically 
everything  but  the  noise  of  the  motor.  The  matter  of  expediency 
that  has  been  responsible  for  the  adoption  of  so  many  of  the  make- 
shift features  of  design  that  characterize  the  present-day  aeroplane, 
and  probably  will  continue  at  least  for  a  few  years  to  come,  has 
likewise  been  responsible  for  the  elimination  of  the  muffler  on 
the  motor.  But  even  now,  design  and  construction  have  advanced 
to  a  point  where  there  is  really  no  necessity  for  longer  doing  without 
this  essential,  as  both  the  muffler  and  its  connecting  pipe  can  readily 
be  made  of  aluminum,  though,  for  that  matter,  the  weight  of  the 
standard  type  as  employed  on  the  automobile  would  not  form  any 
very  serious  drawback.  Considerably  more  difficulty  would  be 
encountered  in  muffling  motors  of  the  rotary  type,  but  they  need 
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it  least,  as  tlie  explosions  of  a  seven-  or  fourteen-cylinder  Gnome 
motor  running  at  full  speed  overlap  to  a  degree  that  converts  the 
exhaust  into  a  loud  buzz,  rather  than  the  disagreeable  and  ear- 
cracking  rapid-fire  bang  of  the  four-  or  six-cylinder  vertical  motor. 

Use  of  I'isible  Signals.  Should  the  usual  audible  niethiKl  of 
receiving  not  prove  practical,  two  alternatives  are  open,  both  involv- 
ing the  use  of  a  visible  signal.  In  one,  a  coherer  could  Ik*  connected 
with  a  tuning  condenser  shunted  across  it,  the  former  being  auto- 
matically decohered  every  two  seconds  by  a  striker  actuated  by  a 
magnet  excited  by  a  clockwork  contact  maker.  A  relay  and  bat- 
tery are  connected  in  series  with  the  coherer,  and  the  local  circuit 
of  the  relay  is  connected  with  another  battery  and  small  incandes- 
cent lamp.  Each  time  a  signal  is  received  the  lamp  would  light — 
one  second  for  a  dot  and  two  set'onds  for  a  dash.  These  long  signals 
are  obviously  necessary,  but  in  spite  of  that  a  message  could  be 
received  with  reasonable  rapidity.  The  second  alternative  is  that 
of  employing  an  inker,  this  method  also  involving  the  use  of  a  coherer. 
The  inking  apparatus,  however,  is  not  only  comparatively  heavy, 
but  ill  order  to  work  satisfactorily,  requires  fairly  close  adjustment, 
so  that  it  would  not  be  suitable  for  use  where  there  is  much  vibration 
— the  question  of  vibration  is  probably  the  most  serious  element  of 
the  problem.  The  coherer  is  not  a  particularly  sensitive  receiver  of 
the  weak  impulses  which  have  to  be  caught,  and  has  long  since  been 
practically  abandoned  in  wireless  practice.  But  even  if  it  were  suf- 
ficiently .sensitive  for  such  use,  it  would  probably  1k»  impossible  to 
make  the  coherer  work  long  enough  to  start  the  local  side  of  the 
relay  working  effectively,  particularly  if  the  mechanical  decohe- 
sion  had  to  be  rapid.  In  fact,  the  actual  numlxT  of  impulses  per 
second  of  a  four-cylinder,  two-cycle  engine,  or  a  six-<'ylinder,  four- 
cycle, or  any  of  the  rotary  motors,  is  too  great  to  jx'rmit  a  coherer 
to  act,  while  a  coherer  insensitive  to  the  abruptness  t)f  the  shock 
would  not  l)e  sensitive  enough  to  respond  to  the  wireless  impulses. 
Either  the  mineral  or  the  electrolytic  type  of  detector  is  far  more 
sensitive,  but  as  its  adjustment  must  be  delicate  to  work  effectively, 
it  would  also  l)e  placed  at  a  serious  di.sadvantage  by  the  vibration. 

Forms  of  Aerial.  The  (picstion  of  the  most  practicid  form  <»f 
aerial  to  employ  is  another  difficulty  that  affects  IxJth  sending  and 
receiving.    The  use  of  a  long  trailing  wire,  as  well  as  the  employ- 
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merit  of  the  network  of  guys  and  braces,  has  already  been  referred 
to  in  connection  with  experiments  carried  out  by  McCurdy  and 
American  army  officers,  TraiUng  wires  present  so  many  sources  of 
danger  to  a  machine  travehng  at  high  speed,  that  few  pilots  would 
care  to  consent  to  their  use,  while  connecting  up  the  bracing  of  the 
aeroplane  is  equally  impracticable  as  every  piece  of  metal  on  the 
machine  then  becomes  charged,  and  in  sending,  serious  shocks  might 
be  received  by  the  pilot  or  his  passenger.  Farman  has  employed 
two  trailing  wires,  each  about  400  feet  long,  and  Baker  has  adapted 
a  similar  arrangement  to  a  Bristol  biplane  in  England,  the  wires, 
however,  not  being  allowed  to  hang  loose  in  the  latter  case,  thus  lim- 
iting their  capacity.  Instead  of  using  balanced  aerials,  as  in  the 
McCurdy  experiments  described  above,  he  coupled  them  to  each  end 
of  an  inductance  coil,  thus  increasing  their  effective  length  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  without  sacrificing  their  efficiency.  The 
apparatus  consisted  of  a  6-inch  induction  coil  with  a  f-inch  spark 
gap  located  as  far  away  from  the  gasoline  tank  as  possible.  Two 
light  brass  rods  extended  from  the  coil  well  into  the  space  between 
the  two  main  planes  of  the  machine  and  to  one  side  of  the  tank,  and 
two  f-inch  rods  sliding  on  these  and  with  their  ends  separated  by 
f  inch,  formed  the  spark  gap  terminals.  Shunted  across  the  spark 
gap  was  a  condenser  of  the  Ley  den  jar  type,  and  an  inductance  coil 
consisting  of  seven  turns  of  No.  14  copper  wire  wound  on  a  light 
ebonite  drum.  This  inductance  had  sliding  contacts  so  that  the 
number  of  turns  used  could  be  varied  in  the  usual  manner,  in  order 
to  tune  the  two  circuits.  The  two  aerial  wires  were  connected  to  the 
two  ends  of  the  inductance  in  use  and  the  aerial  circuit  was  brought 
into  tune  with  the  shunt  circuit.  A  storage  battery  of  five  cells 
supplied  the  necessary  energy,  about  50  to  60  watts  being  required. 
Two  new  arrangements  which  should  greatly  increase  the  eflBciency 
of  the  apparatus  have  since  been  adopted.  The  more  important  of 
these  is  a  long,  light  brass  tube  attached  to  the  tail  of  the  aeroplane 
but  insulated  from  it.  This  acts  as  counter-capacity  or  "ground" 
to  a  long  aerial  wire  on  the  other  side.  This  aerial  starts  from  the 
nose  of  the  machine,  and  is  carried  thence  to  the  extreme  outer  edge 
of  the  main  plane,  back  to  the  tail,  and  from  this  to  a  loose  connec- 
tion, 60  feet  of  copper  wire  trailing  behind. 

Possible  Developments.    It  is  evident  that  these  isolated  experi- 
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ments,  while  more  or  less  numerous,  are  but  the  beginning  of  the 
serious  study  that  will  be  given  the  matter  within  the  next  year  or 
so.  Nine-hour,  non-stop  flights  covering  more  than  400  miles  give 
some  idea  of  what  will  \)e  accomplished  in  the  way  of  long-distance 
flying  in  the  near  future — in  fact,  they  make  the  possibility  of  being 
able  to  cover  more  than  1,0(X)  miles  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours 
seem  very  close  at  hand,  so  that  Atwood's  proposal  to  fly  across  the 
Atlantic  in  three  days  appears  to  l)e  only  a  question  of  carrying  suf- 
ficient fuel.  To  be  able  to  keep  in  constant  communication  with 
these  long-<listance  flyers  would  be  invaluable,  and  that  is  what 
ex|H*rimenters  in  the  wireless  field  aim  to  accomplish. 

Wireless  telegraphy  from  the  dirigible  has  already  reached  a 
more  advanced  stage,  as  neither  the  use  of  a  trailing  wire  nor  the 
matter  of  weight  present  such  serious  disadvantages  as  on  the  aero- 
plane. The  apparatus  used  on  the  British  military  dirigible  Beta 
weighed  appro.ximately  100  pounds,  and  as  signals  have  been  sent 
50  miles  under  favorable  conditions,  the  proportion  of  weight  to 
distance  of  transmission  was,  roughly  si)eaking,  2  pounds.  But  an 
ordinary  induction  coil  and  accumulator  were  employed,  so  that 
this  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  a  criterion.  They  were  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  trailing  aerial  and  a  counter-capacity,  and,  as  the 
chief  rc(|uirement  of  the  latter  is  sujx'rticial  area  to  take  the  charge, 
as  light  ii  substance  as  possible,  such  as  paper-thin  shet>t  aluminum, 
could  l)e  employed. 

The  form  of  the  wireless  installation  .^uggesteil  l*y  one  i>f  the 
chief  Flnglish  experimenters  as  l)est  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  air- 
ship is  that  of  a  small  auxiliary  motor,  say,  a  two-cylinder,  3-  to  4- 
horse-|x»wer  machine,  directly  c<iuple<l  to  an  alternating  generator 
of  about  2  kilowatts  capacity,  together  with  an  aerial  about  lioO  feet 
long,  and  a  counter-capacity  in  the  form  of  ver\'  thin  metallic  sheet- 
ing, suitably  disjKJsed.  Considerable  attention  is  now  being  given 
to  the  prcKluction  of  jKJrtable  apparatus.  The  chief  limiting  factor 
ill  conru'ction  with  small  receivers  naturally  has  tt>  do  witli  the 
(it  t«(  tnr.  the  vacuum  valve  type  of  Professor. I.  .\.  Fleming pn)l>abiy 
Iwing  the  most  suitabK'  in  many  res|)ects,  and  next  to  that  an 
I  l.ifrolytic  detector. 

I  Atom  Outfit.    The  new  dirigible  Aknm.in  which  Melvin  Vani- 
man  is  to  make  his  second  attempt  at  crossing  the  Atlanti 
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forcible  example  of  the  careful  attention  now  being  given  to  wireless 
equipment  and  the  dependence  placed  upon  it  as  a  safeguard.  Van- 
iman,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  Wellman's  chief  engineer  on  the  Amer- 
ica, and  he  has  taken  advantage  of  that  experience  to  embody  all 
the  improvements  in  the  new  equipment  that  were  found  lacking 
in  the  America's  set.  The  latter  had  a  sending  range  of  only 
80  to  90  miles,  so  that  while  the  operator  could  catch  the  numerous 
inquiries  that  filled  the  air  regarding  the  America's  whereabouts 
during  the  48  hours  or  more  that  it  was  out  of  sending  range,  he  could 
not  reply  to  any  of  them.  The  equipment  of  the  Akron  is  a  ]Mar- 
coni  set  with  a  sending  range  of  700  to  800  miles  and  consists  of  a 
3-kilowatt,  120-cycle,  alternating-current  generator,  direct  driven 
by  a  17-horse-power,  4-cylinder  gasoline  engine.  For  receiving, 
the  most  advanced  type  of  musical,  rotary  spark  gap  and  a  valve 
detector  will  be  employed.  As  a  counter-capacity  does  not  permit 
of  the  most  efficient  operation,  a  flexible,  phosphor  bronze  wire 
trailing  in  the  water  will  constitute  the  ground,  the  equilibrator 
which  was  used  for  that  purpose  on  the  America  having  been  aban- 
doned. This  trailing  ground  is  wound  on  a  drum  and  sufficient  wire 
is  provided  to  reach  the  water  at  any  point  from  100  to  1,200  feet 
elevation,  the  amount  played  out  depending  upon  the  height  at 
which  the  airship  is  flying.  However,  should  the  airship  rise  higher, 
provision  has  been  made  to  operate  the  equipment  as  an  unbalanced 
Hertz  oscillator  without  a  ground.  The  transmitter  is  of  the  loose- 
coupled  type  and  is  so  arranged  that  considerable  variation  in  the 
natural  period  of  the  open  oscillating  circuit  uill  have  a  minimum 
effect  upon  the  transmitted  signals.  The  frame  of  the  envelope  is 
used  as  one  side  of  the  oscillator,  the  trailing  ground  acting  as  the 
other.  Particular  care  has  been  taken  in  the  design  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  apparatus  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  a  spark  from 
the  high-tension  apparatus  igniting  the  hydrogen  gas.  Jack  Irwin, 
whose  call  of  distress  from  the  America  brought  the  S.  S.  Trent 
to  their  rescue,  will  accompany  the  Akron  as  operator. 
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BUILDING  AND  FLYING  AN 
AEROPLANE 

PART  1 


One  of  the  commonest  phast^  of  interest  in  aviation  is  the 
desire  to  build  a  flying  machine.  In  fact,  this  is  verj'  frequently 
the  first  thing  the  experimenter  undertakes  after  having  gone  into 
the  theor}'  of  flight  to  some  extent.  Only  too  often,  no  effort  what- 
ever is  made  to  get  beyond  theory  and  the  machine  is  an  exix?riment 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  An  experience  of  this  nature  is  costly 
— far  more  so  than  is  agreeable  for  the  student,  and  is  likely  to 
result  in  disgusting  him  with  aviation  generally.  There  are  hundreds 
of  schemes  and  principles  in  the  art  that  have  been  tried  again  and 
again  with  the  same  dismal  failure  in  the  end.  Refer  to  the  story 
of  the  Wright  Brothers  and  note  how  many  things  they  mention 
having  tried  and  rejected  as  worse  than  useless.  About  once  in  so 
often  someone  "redisc-overs"  some  of  these  things  and,  having  no 
facilities  for  properly  investigating  what  patent  attorneys  term  the 
"prior  art"  (everything  that  has  gone  before,  from  the  banning  of 
invention,  or  at  least  patented  invention)  l)ecomes  possessed  of 
the  idea  that  he  has  hit  upon  something  entirely*  novel  and  wholly 
original.  There  is  no  desire  in  the  present  work  to  discourage  the 
si'cker  after  new  principles — undoubte<lly  there  are  many  yet  to  be 
discovered.  The  art  of  flight  is  in  its  infancy  and  there  is  still  a 
great  deal  to  be  learned  about  it,  but  there  b  no  more  discouraged 
inventor  than  he  who  discovers  a  principle  and,  after  having  experi- 
mentetl  with  it  at  great  expense,  finds  that  it  is  only  one  of  many 
things  that  numerous  others  have  s{x>nt  coitsiderable  mt)ney  in 
proving  fallacious,  a  great  many  years  ago. 

If  it  1k'  your  ambition  to  build  a  flying  machine  and  you  In^lieve 
that  you  ha\c  discoveretl  something  new  of  value,  it  will  Ik*  to  your 
interest  to  retain  a  responsible  {mtent  attorney  to  advise  you  as  to 
the  jirior  art.  In'fore  expending  any  money  on  its  construction.    You 

find  it  very  much  more  ect)nomiciil  in  the  end.    There  are  prob- 

CofiVTii/Kt,  lOlt,  by  AmfTican  .SrAou/  o/  f  \.rr.  n/mwiif  »i<v. 
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ably  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  men  alive  in  this  country  today 
who  "know  all  the  schemes  that  won't  work."  The  average  seeker 
after  knowledge  is  assuredly  not  likely  to  be  one  of  these  few,  so 
that  until  he  knows  he  is  working  along  new  and  untried  lines  that 
give  promise  of  success,  it  will  pay  him  to  stick  to  those  that  have 
proved  successful  in  actual  practice.  In  other  words,  to  confine 
his  efforts  in  the  building  line  to  a  machine  that  experience  has 
demonstrated  will  fly  if  properly  constructed  and,  what  is  of  equal 
importance,  skilfully  handled.  Build  a  machine,  by  all  means,  if 
you  have  the  opportunity.  It  represents  the  best  possible  experience. 
But  as  is  pointed  out  under  the  "Art  of  Flying,"  take  a  few  lessons 
from  some  one  who  knows  how  to  fly,  before  risking  your  neck  in 
what  is  to  you  a  totally  untried  element.  Even  properly  designed 
and  constructed  machines  are  not  always  ready  to  fly.  An  aeroplane 
needs  careful  inspection  of  every  part  and  adjustment  before  it  is 
safe  to  take  to  the  air  in  it,  and  to  be  of  any  value  this  looking- 
over  must  be  carried  out  by  an  experienced  eye. 

BUILDING  AEROPLANE  MODELS 

The  student  may  enter  upon  the  business  of  building  to  any 
extent  that  his  inclination  or  his  financial  resources  or  his  desire  to 
experiment  may  lead  him.  The  simplest  stage,  of  course,  is  that 
of  model  building  and  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  from  the 
construction  and  flying  of  experimental  models.  This  has  become 
quite  a  popular  pastime  in  the  public  schools  and  some  very  credit- 
able examples  of  work  have  been  turned  out.  The  apparent  limita- 
tions of  these  rubber-band  driven  models  need  not  discourage  the 
student,  as  some  of  the  school-boy  builders  have  succeeded  in  con- 
structing models  capable  of  flying  a  quarter  mile  in  still  air  and  their 
action  in  the  air  is  wonderfully  like  the  full-sized  machines. 

Models  with  Rubber=Band  Motor.  The  limitations  of  the 
available  power  at  command  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  the  rubber- 
band  motor  is  at  best  but  a  poor  power  plant.  It  is  accordingly  not 
good  practice  to  have  the  spread  of  the  main  planes  exceed  24  inches, 
though  larger  successful  models  have  been  built.  In  attempting  to 
reproduce  any  of  the  well-known  models,  difficulty  is  often  experi- 
enced in  accommodating  the  rubber-band  motor  to  them,  as  even 
where  the  necessary  space  is  available,  its  weight  throws  the  balance 
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out  entirely,  aiul  tlie  result  is  a  model  that  will  not  fly.  This  has  led 
to  the  production  of  many  original  creations,  but  these,  while  excel- 
lent flyers,  would  not  serve  as  models  for  larger  machines,  as  of  neces- 
sity they  have  been  designed  around  their  power  plants.  The  rubber 
bands  for  this  purpose  may  be  purchased  of  any  aeronautic  supply 
house.  The  most  practical  method  of  mounting  the  motor  is  to 
attach  it  to  the  rear  end  of  the  fuselage,  usually  a  single  stick,  which 
is  accordingly  made  extra  long  for  that  purpose.  At  the  other  end 
it  is  attached  to  a  bent  wire  fastened  to  the  propeller  in  order  to 
revolve  the  latter.  An  easy  way  to  wind  up  the  motor  is  to  employ 
an  ordinary'  egg  beater,  mcxlified  as  described  below,  or  a  hand 


Ftc-  1-     I>0t«Us  of  M«in  Fmne  of  Rubber-Band  DriwB  Aeropfauw  Model 


drill,  inserting  a  small  wire  yoke  in  the  jaws  in  place  of  the  usual 
<lrill,  or  bit.  This  yoke  is  placed  so  as  to  engage  the  propeller  blades, 
and  the  latter  is  then  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  storing 
energy  in  the  rubber  band  by  twisting  its  strands  tightly. 

For  those  students  who  do  not  care  to  undertake  an  original 
ilrsign  at  the  outset,  or  who  would  prefer  to  have  the  experience 
gnine<l  by  building  from  a  plan  that  has  already  been  tried,  before 
attempting  to  originate,  the  following  description  of  a  successful 
DKxlel  is  given.  This  model  can  not  only  be  made  for  less  than  the 
mcKlels  sold  at  three  to  five  dollars,  but  is  a  much  more  efficient  flyer, 
having  frequently  flown  7(X)  feet. 

Main  Frame,  l^ie  main  frame  of  the  model  monoplane  con- 
sists of  two  strii)s  A  of  spruce,  eacli  28  inches  long,  and  measuring  in 
0068  section  i  by  |  of  an  inch.  As  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the  two  strips 
are  tied  together  at  the  front  with  strong  thread  and  are  dien 
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Details  of  Forward  Skids  of 
Aeroplane  Model 


a  pitch   of   about    10   inches. 
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glued,  the  glue  being  spread  over  and  between  the  windings  of  the 
thread,  Figs.  1  and  2.  The  rear  ends  of  these  strips  are  spread 
apart  4j  inches  to  form  a  stout  triangular  frame,  and  are  tied  together 

by  cross  bars  of  bamboo  B  and 
C  which  are  secured  to  the  main 
strips  A  by  strong  thread  and 
glue. 

Propellers.  The  propellers  D  are 
two  in  number  and  are  carried  by 
the  two  long  strips  A.  Each  pro- 
peller is  5  inches  in  diameter,  and 
is  whittled  out  of  a  single  block  of 
white  pine.  The  propellers  have 
After  the  whittling  is  done  they 
are  sandpapered  and  coated  with  varnish.  The  thickness  of  the 
wood  at  the  hub  E^,  Fig.  3,  of  the  propeller  should  be  about  | 
inch.  At  the  rear  ends  of  the  strips  A,  bearing  blocks  Ei  are  secured. 
These  bearing  blocks  are  simply  small  pieces  of  wood  projecting 
about  f  inch  laterally  from  the  strips  A.  They  are  drilled  to 
receive  a  small  metal  tube  T2  (steel,  brass,  or  copper),  through  which 
tube  the  propeller  shaft  T^  passes. 

The  propeller  shaft  itself  consists  of  a  piece  of  steel  wire  passing 
through  the  propeller  hub  and  bent  over  the  wood,  so  that  it  can 
not  turn  independently  of  the  propeller.  Any  other  expedient  for 
causing  the  propeller  to  turn  with  the  shaft   may  obviously  be 

employed.  Small  metal  washers 
T3,  at  least  three  in  number,  are 
slipped  over  the  propeller  shaft 
so  as  to  lie  between  the  propeller 
and  the  bearing  block. 

That  portion  of  the  propeller 
shaft  which  projects  forwardly 
through  the  bearing  block  Ei  is 
bent  to  form  a  hook  T4.  To  the  hook  T^  rubber  strips  T,  by  which 
the  propellers  are  driven,  are  secured.  The  rubber  strips  are  nearly 
as  long  as  the  main  strips  A.  At  their  forward  ends  they  are  secured 
to  a  fastening  consisting  of  a  double  hook  G  H,  the  hook  G  Ij'ing  in 
a  horizontal  plane,  the  hook  H  in  a  vertical  plane.    The  hook  G  holds 


Fig.  3. 


Details  of  Propeller  and  Rudder 
of  Aeroplane  Model 
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the  rubber  strips,  as  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  1,  wiulc  the  iiook  H  en- 
gages a  hook  T.  This  hook  is  easily  made  by  passing  a  strip  of  steel 
wire  through  the  meeting  ends  of  the  main'' strips  A,  the  portions 
projecting  from  each  side  of  the  strips  being  bent  into  the  hooks  /. 
Skids.  Three  skids  are  provided,  on  which  the  model  slides, 
one  at  the  forward  end,  and  two  near  the  rear  end.  All  are  made 
of  bamboo.  As  shown  in  Fig.  2  the  front  skid  may  be  of  any  length 
that  seems  desirable.  A  6-inch  piece  of  bamboo  will  probably  answer 
most  requirements.  This  piece  X  is  bent  in  opposite  directions  at 
the  ends  to  form  arms  Z  and  U.  The  arm  Z  is  secured  to  the  forward 
ends  of  the  two  strips  A,  constituting  the  main  frame,  by  means  of 
thread  and  glue.  The  strips  and  skid  are  not  held  together  by  the 
same  thread,  but  the  skid  is  attached  to  the  two  strio-  ;«ft«'r  tlw-v  liavo 


Fie-  4.     DeuUa  td  Rew  Skidi  on  AeropUoe  Model 


been  wound.  Hence,  there  are  two  sets  of  windings  of  thread,  one 
for  the  two  strips  A  themselves,  and  another  for  the  skid  and  the 
strips.  Strong  thread  and  glue  should  Ije  usetl,  as  before.  In  order 
to  stiffen  the  skid,  two  bamboo  struts  \V  will  be  found  necessary. 
These  arc  bent  over  at  the  ends  to  form  arms  l^i.  Fig.  2.  Eadi  of  the 
arms  is  secured  to  the  under  side  of  a  strip  A  by  strong  thread  and 
glue.  The  arms  X  are  superimposed  and  tied  to  the  bamboo  skid  V 
with  strong  thread  and  glue. 

The  two  rear  skids,  of  which  one  b  shown  in  Fig.  5,  consist  eftcfa 
of  two  5-inch  strips  of  bamboo  S,  likewise  bent  at  either  end  in  opposite 
directions  to  form  arms  St  and  S^.  The  arms  <S,  are  fastened  to  the 
strips  A  by  strong  thread  and  glue.  To  stiffen  the  skids  a  strut  C|  is 
provided  for  each  skid.  Kach  strut  consists  of  a  IJ-inch  strip  of 
banilMKi  IxMit  over  so  as  to  fonn  arms  T,.  Strong  thread  and 
glue  arc  employed  to  fasten  each  strut  in  position  on  the  strip  and 
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Fig. 


Enlarged  Details  of  One  Rear 
Skid,  Aeroplane  Model 


the  skid.  In  the  crotch  of  the  triangular  space  Bi,  a  tie  bar  J,  Figs, 
4  and  5,  is  secured  by  means  of  thread  and  glue.  This  tie  bar  con- 
nects the  two  skids,  as  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  4,  and  serves  to  stiffen 

them.  The  triangular  space  B^ 
is  covered  with  paper,  preferably 
bamboo  paper.  If  bamboo  paper 
is  not  available,  parchment  or 
stiff  light  paper  of  some  kind 
may  be  used.  It  does  not  need  to 
be  waterproof.  Thus  triangular 
fins  are  formed  which  act  as 
stabilizing  surfaces. 
Main  Planes.  The  main  planes  are  two  in  number,  but  are 
different  in  size.  Contrary  to  the  practice  followed  in  large  man- 
carrying  monoplanes,  the  front  supporting  surface  is  comparatively 
small  in  area  and  the  rear  supporting  surface  comparatively  large. 
These  supporting  surfaces  L  and  P  are  shown  in  detail  in  Figs.  6 
and  7.  It  has  been  found  that  a  surface  of  considerable  area  is 
required  at  the  rear  of  the  machine  to  support  it,  hence,  the  dis- 
crepancy in  size.  Although  the  two  supporting  surfaces  differ  in 
size,  they  are  made  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  each  consisting  of 
a  thin  longitudinal  piece  of  spruce  R,  to  which  cross  pieces  of  bamboo 
Q  are  attached.  In  the  smaller  plane.  Fig.  7,  all  the  cross  pieces  are 
of  the  same  size.  In  the  larger  plane,  Fig.  6,  the  outer  strips  S  are 
somewhat  shorter  than  the  others.  Their  length  is  2^  inches,  whereas 
the  length  of  the  strips  Q  is  3^  inches.  In  order  to  allow  for  the  more 
gradual  tapering  of  the  plane,  around  the  outer  ends  of  the  longi- 
tudinal strips  R  and  the  ribs  Q  a  strip  of  bamboo  0  is  tied.     The 


Fig.  6.     Details  of  Main  Plane 
of  Aeroplane  Model 


Fig.  7.     Details  of  Smaller 
Plane  of  Aeroplane  Model 


frame,  composed  of  the  longitudinal  strip  and  cross  strips,  is  then 
covered  with  bamboo  paper,  parchment  paper,  or  any  other  stiff 
light  paper,  which  is  glued  in  place. 
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The  fonvard  or  smaller  plane  has  a  spread  of  S\  inches  and  a 
depth  of  3i  inches.  The  main  plane  has  a  spread  of  20  inches  and 
a  depth  of  3|  inches  at  the  widest  portion.  The  author  has  made 
experiments  which  lead  him  to  believe  that  the  tapering  form  given 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  plane  improves  both  the  stability  and  endur- 
ance of  the  machine. 

The  planes  are  slightly  ;ir(  lu-d,  although  it  will  Ik'  found  that 
flat  planes  will  also  give  good  results.  The  rear  etlge  of  the  main 
plane  should  he  placed  Al  inches  distant  from  the  fons'ard  edge  of 
the  propeller  block  Ei. 

The  front  plane  must  have  a  slight  angle  of  incidencCj  just  how 
much  depends  upon  the  weight  of  the  machine,  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  made,  and  various  other  factors.     This 
angle  of  incidence  is  obtained  by  resting  the  A~^ 

front  portion  of  the  plane  on  two  small  blocks  CT^ 

N,  Figs.  1  and  2,  which  are  fastened  to  the 
top  of  the  main  strip  .1  by  strong  thread  and 
glue. 

The  height  of  the  bhxks  A'  should  be 
about  J  inch,  although  this  will  necessarily 
vary  \*ith  the  machine.  The  blocks  should 
\ye  placed  approximately  4  inches  from  the 
f()n\'ard  end  of  the  machine.  The  front  end 
of  the  forward  plane  should  Ix*  elevated  alx}Ut 
\  inch  above  the  rear  end,  which  rests  directly 
on  the  main  strips. 

Both  the  front  and  rear  planes  L  and  /'   p^^ 
are  removably  lashed  to  the  frame  by  means 
of  onlinarj'  rubber  bands,  which  may  be  obtained  at  any  stationery 
store.    These  rubber  bands  are  letteretl  M  in  Fig.  1. 

Winding  the  Rubber  <S<n/«.  The  rubber  strips  can  be  most 
conveniently  wound  up  by  means  of  an  egg  Iwater,  slightly  dianged 
for  the  purfKise,  Fig.  8.  The  beater  anil  the  frame  in  which  it  is 
carrie<l  are  entirely  removetl,  leaving  only  the  main  nxl  E,  which 
is  cut  olT  at  the  lower  end  so  that  the  total  length  is  not  more  than 
2  or  3  inches.  The  two  brass  strips  /'  nn  rither  side  of  the  r«l, 
which  an'  attarhc<l  to  the  pinion  (f  inrshing  with  the  large  driving 
wheel  //,  are  likewise  retaine<l.     A  wa>her  F  is  soldered  to  the  rod 
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near  its  upper  end,  so  as  to  limit  the  motion  of  the  small  pinion  G 
and  the  brass  strips  D  attached  to  the  pinion.  Next  a  wire  B  is  bent 
in  the  form  of  a  loop,  through  which  loop  the  central  rod  passes. 
The  ends  of  the  wire  are  soldered  to  the  side  strips  D.  Lastly,  a 
piece  of  wire  C  is  bent  and  soldered  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  side 
strips.  In  order  to  wind  up  a  rubber  strip,  the  strip  is  detached  from 
the  forward  end  of  the  model,  and  the  hook  yl  slipped  over  the  wire 
C.  The  opposite  end  of  the  rubber  band  is  held  in  any  convenient 
manner.  Naturally  the  two  strips  must  be  wound  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, so  that  the  two  propellers  will  turn  in  opposite  directions. 
By  stretching  the  rubber  while  it  is  being  wound,  more  revolutions 
can  be  obtained.  It  is  not  safe  to  have  the  propeller  revolve  more 
than  700  times.  The  ratio  of  the  gears  of  the  egg-beater  winder  can 
be  figured  out  so  that  the  requisite  number  of  twists  can  be  given 
to  the  rubber  bands  for  that  particular  number  of  revolutions. 

Model  with  Gasoline  Motor.  The  next  and  somewhat  more 
ambitious  stage  is  the  building  of  a  power-driven  model,  which  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  manufacture  of  miniature  gasoline  motors 
and  propellers  for  this  purpose.  Motors  of  this  kind,  weighing  but 
a  few  pounds  and  capable  of  developing  \  horse-power  or  more,  may 
be  had  complete  with  an  IS-inch  aluminum  propeller  and  accessories 
for  about  $45.  As  is  the  case  with  the  rubber-band  driven  model, 
the  monoplane  is  the  simplest  type  to  construct,  and  the  dimensions 
and  details  of  an  aeroplane  of  this  type  are  given  here.  It  will  be 
found  that  a  liberal-sized  machine  is  required  to  support  even  such 
a  small  motor.  The  planes,  Fig.  9,  have  a  spread  of  7  feet  8  inches 
from  tip  to  tip,  each  wing  measuring  3^  feet  by  a  chord  of  15  inches. 
They  are  supported  on  a  front  and  rear  wing  spar  of  spruce,  \  by 
f  inch  in  section,  while  the  ribs  in  both  the  main  plane  and  the 
rear  stabilizing  plane  measure  |  by  \  inch  in  cross  section.  There 
are  eight  of  these  spruce  ribs  in  the  main  plane,  and  they  are  separately 
heated  and  curved  over  a  Bunsen  burner,  or  over  a  gas  stove,  which 
is  the  same  thing.  They  are  then  nailed  to  the  wing  spars  6  inches 
apart.  The  main  spars  of  the  fuselage  are  7  feet  long  and  they  are 
made  of  \-  by  f-inch  spruce,  the  struts  being  placed  1^  feet  apart, 
measuring  from  the  rear,  with  several  intermediate  struts  to  brace 
the  engine  bed.  Instead  of  using  strut  sockets  for  the  fuselage,  which 
would  increase  the  cost  of  construction  unnecessarily,  a  simple  com- 
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bination  of  a  three-way  wire  fastener  and  a  wire  nail  may  be  resorted 
to.  The  shape  of  these  fasteners  is  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  9.  They  may 
be  cut  out  of  old  cracker  boxes  or  tin  cans  (sheet  iron)  vrith  a  pair 
of  shears,  the  holes  in  the  ends  being  made  either  with  a  small  drill 
or  by  dnN-ing  a  wire  nail  through  the  metal  placed  on  a  board,  and 
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Fig.  9.     DoUik  ol  Pow«i^Driv«n    '. 

filing  the  burrs  off  sm«K)th.  A  central  hole  must  also  be  made  for 
the  1 J -inch  wire  nail  which  is  driven  through  the  main  spar  and  the 
fastener  then  slip()ed  over  it.  As  indicated,  this  nail  abo  serves  to 
h«>Ui  the  strut.  .\  <ln)p  vX  solder  will  serve  to  attadi  the  fastener  to 
the  nail.  The  front  of  the  fuselage  is  0  inches  square,  tapering  down 
to  r.  inrlifs  at  till'  nar.    Tin*  height  of  the  cam?H»r  »>f  the  main  planes 
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is  1^  inches  and  the  angle  of  incidence  is  7  degrees,  measured  with 
relation  to  the  fuselage.  The  non-lifting  tail  plane  at  the  rear  which 
is  to  give  the  machine  longitudinal  stability,  measures  4  feet  in  span 
by  14  inches  in  depth. 

The  running  gear  or  front  landing  frame  is  made  of  l-inch 
square  spruce,  all  joints  being  made  with  ^  by  1-inch  bolts.  Alumi- 
num sleeves,  procurable  at  an  aeronautic  supply  house,  are  employed 
for  the  attachment  of  the  rubber  springs  and  the  radius  rods  running 
down  to  the  wheels,  which  may  also  be  purchased  ready  to  install. 
Old  bicycle  wheels  will  serve  the  purpose  admirably.  Light  steel 
tubes  I  inch  in  diameter  are  used  to  run  these  aluminum  sleeves  on. 
Two  other  steel  tubes  are  joined  to  the  lower  corner  of  the  frame 
by  flattening  them  at  the  ends  and  drilling  with  a  small  hole  for  a 
nail.  These  are  run  diagonally  up  to  the  fuselage  and  serve  as  buffers 
to  take  the  shocks  of  landing.  For  bracing  the  wings,  two  similar 
tubes  are  fastened  to  form  a  pyramid  on  top  of  the  main  plane  just 
back  of  the  engine.  From  these,  guys  are  run  to  the  wings  as  shown. 
The  engine  bed  is  made  of  |-  by  |-inch  white  pine,  and  to  make  it 
solid  it  is  carried  as  far  back  as  the  rear  edge  of  the  main  plane.  The 
batteries  and  coil  are  directly  attached  to  this  plane,  care  being 
taken  in  their  placing  to  preserve  the  balance  of  the  machine.  The 
rudder  measures  14  inches  square  and  is  made  of  f-inch  square  spruce, 
reinforced  with  tin  at  the  joints,  as  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  frame 
perfectly  rigid.  Both  sides  are  covered  with  fabric.  In  this  case 
a  1 -horse-power  motor  furnishes  the  necessary  energy  and  it  is 
fitted  with  an  18-inch  aluminum  propeller  which  it  is  capable  of  turn- 
ing at  2,400  r.  p.  m.  The  carbureter  and  gas  tank  are  made  integral, 
and  the  gasoline  and  oil  are  both  placed  in  this  tank  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  four  parts  to  one,  in  order  to  save  the  weight  of  an 
extra  tank  for  oil. 

Flights  of  half  a  mile  are  possible  with  this  model  in  calm  weather, 
but  a  great  deal  of  measuring  and  testing  of  the  fuel  is  necessary  in 
order  to  regulate  the  flight,  and  "grass-cutting"  should  be  practiced 
by  the  builder  in  order  to  properly  regulate  the  machine.  Trials 
have  shown  that  the  flat  non-lifting  tail  on  the  fuselage  gives  excellent 
longitudinal  stability,  the  machine  rising  nicely  and  making  its 
descent  very  easy  angle,  so  that  it  is  seldom  damaged  by  violent  col- 
lisions in  landing. 
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BLILUING  A  CjLIDLR 

The  building  of  hand-  or  power-driven  models  does  not  suffice 
to  give  that  personal  experience  that  most  students  are  desirous  oi 
obtaining.  The  best  method  of  securing  this  is  to  build  a  glider 
and  practice  with  it.  Any  flying  machine  without  a  motor  is  a  g^der 
and  the  latter  is  the  basis  of  the  successful  aeroplane.  In  the  building 
of  an  aeroplane  the  first  thing  constructed  is  the  glider,  i,  e.,  the  frame, 
main  planes,  stabilizing  planes,  elevators,  rudders,  etc.  It  is  only  by 
the  installation  of  motive  power  that  it  becomes  a  flying  machine. 
The  biplane  mil  be  found  the  most  satisfactorj-  type  of  glider  as  it 
is  "more  compact  and  therefore  more  easily  handled,  which  is  of  great 
importance  for  practicing  in  a  wind.  The  generally  accepted  rule  is 
that  152  square  feet  of  surface  will  sustain  the  weight  of  the  average 
man,  about  170  pounds,  and  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  length  of 
the  glider  will  have  to  Ik?  greater  if  this  surface  is  to  be  in  the  form 
of  a  single  plane  than  if  the  same  amount  is  obtained  by  incor- 
porating it  in  two  planes — the  biplane.  A  glider  with  a  span  of  20 
feet  and  a  chord  of  4  feet  will  have  a  surface  of  152  square  feet.  So 
far  as  learning  to  balance  and  guide  the  machine  are  concerned,  this 
may  be  mastered  more  readily  in  a  small  glider  tlian  in  a  large  one,  so 
tliat  there  is  no  advantage  in  exceeding  these  dimensions — in  fact, 
rather  the  reverse,  as  the  larger  construction  would  be  correspond- 
ingly more  diflicult  to  handle.  The  materials  necessary  consist  of 
a  supply  of  spruce,  linen  shoe  thread,  metal  sockets,  piano  ^ire, 
tunibuckles,  glue,  and  closely-woven,  light  cotton  fabric  for  the 
covering  of  the  planes. 

Main  Frame.  The  main  frame  or  box  cell  is  made  of  four  hori- 
zontal beams  of  spruc-e  20  feet  long  and  11  by  }  inch  in  section.  They 
must  be  straight-grained  and  perfectly  free  from  knots  or  other 
defects.  If  it  he  imiK)Ssible  to  obtain  single  pieces  of  this  length, 
they  may  be  either  splicrd  or  the  glider  may  be  built  in  three  sections, 
consisting  of  a  central  section  8  feet  long,  and  two  end  sections  each 
6  feet  in  length,  this  form  of  construction  also  making  the  glider 
much  easier  to  dismantle  and  stow  in  a  small  space.  In  this  case, 
the  ends  of  the  beams  of  eadi  end  section  are  made  to  project  beyond 
the  fal>ric  for  10  inches  and  are  sHpix**!  into  tubes  bolted  t»)  c«»rn*- 
>.iw..wKi..f  ..r,.;,.,.t;,.,w  of  tV»'  f*"»*nd  section.    These  tubes  arc  drilled 
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with  three  holes  each  and  bolts  are  passed  through  these  holes  and 
corresponding  holes  in  the  projecting  ends  after  they  have  been 
fitted  into  the  tubes,  and  drawn  up  tightly  with  two  nuts  on  each 
bolt  to  prevent  shaking  loose.  Ordinary  i^-inch  stove  bolts  will 
serve  very  nicely  for  this  purpose.  The  upper  and  lower  planes 
forming  the  box  cell,  are  held  apart  by  12  struts,  4  feet  long  by  |  inch 
diameter,  preferably  of  rounded  or  oval  form  with  the  small  edge 
forward  to  minimize  the  head  resistance.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
space  these  equally,  starting  from  both  ends;  this  will  bring  the 
splices  of  the  demountable  sections  in  the  center  of  the  square  on 
either  side  of  the  central  section.  The  main  ribs  are  3  feet  long  by 
Ij-  by  |-inch  section  and  their  placing  should  coincide  with  the 
position  of  the  struts.  Between  these  main  ribs  are  placed  41  small 
ribs,  equally  spaced  and  consisting  of  pieces  4  feet  long  by  ^  inch 
square.  These,  as  well  as  all  the  other  pieces,  should  have  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  square  rounded  off  with  sand  paper.  The  ribs  should 
have  a  camber  of  2  inches  in  their  length  and  the  simplest  method 
of  giving  them  this  is  to  take  a  piece  of  plank,  draw  the  desired  curve 
on  it,  and  then  nail  blocks  on  both  sides  of  this  curve,  forming  a 
simple  mould.  The  rib  pieces  should  then  be  steamed,  bent  into  this 
mould,  and  allowed  to  dry,  when  they  will  be  found  to  have  per- 
manently assumed  the  desired  curvature.  Meanwhile,  all  the 
other  pieces  may  be  shellaced  and  allowed  to  dry. 

Assembling  the  Planes.  To  assemble  the  glider,  the  beams  are 
laid  out  on  a  floor,  spaced  the  exact  distance  apart,  i.  e.,  3  feet, 
and  exactly  parallel — in  the  demountable  plan,  each  section  is 
assembled  independently.  The  main  ribs  are  then  glued  in  place 
and  allowed  to  set,  after  which  they  are  strongly  bound  in  place  with 
the  linen  thread,  and  the  various  layers  of  thread  given  a  coating  of 
hot  glue  as  they  are  put  on.  This  method  is  not  arbitrary,  but  it  is 
simple  and  gives  the  lightest  form  of  construction.  If  desired,  tie- 
plates,  clamps,  or  any  other  light  method  of  fastening  may  be 
employed.  This  also  applies  to  the  ribs.  They  are  assembled  by 
placing  them  flush  with  the  front  beam  and  allowing  them  to  extend 
back  a  foot  beyond  the  rear  beam,  arched  side  up  in  every  case.  They 
may  be  glued  and  bound  with  thread,  held  by  clamps,  or  nailed  or 
screwed  into  place,  care  being  taken  to  first  start  a  hole  in  the  beam 
with  an  awl  and  to  dip  the  nails  in  soft  soap  to  prevent  splitting  the 
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wood.  Twenty-one  ribs,  spaced  one  foot  apart,  kre  used  in  the  upper 
plane,  and  20  in  the  lower,  owng  to  the  space  left  for  the  operator  in 
the  latter.  For  fastening  the  two  planes  together,  whether  as  a 
whole  or  in  sectional  units,  24  aluminum  sockets  will  be  required. 
These  may  be  purchased  either  ready  to  fit,  or  an  effective  substitute 
made  by  sawing  short  lengths  of  steel  tubing,  slitting  them  with 
the  hack  saw  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  and  then  flattening  out 
and  drilling  the  right-angle  flanges  thus  formed  to  take  screws  for 
attaching  the  sockets  to  the  beams.  In  case  these  sockets  are  bought, 
they  will  be  provided  A^ith  eye  bolts  for  the  guy  wires ;  if  homemade, 
they  may  have  extra  holes  drilled  in  the  edges  of  the  flanges  for  thb 
purjx)se  or  some  simple  wire  fastener  such  as  that  described  in  con- 
nection with  the  power-driven  model  may  be  used,  heavier  metal, 
however,  being  employed  to  make 
them.  The  sockets  should  all  be 
screwed  to  the  beams  at  the 
l)roper  points  and  then  the  struts 
should  be  forced  into  them.  The 
next  move  is  to  "tie"  the  frame 
together  with  guy  wires.  No.  12 
])iano  wire  being  employed  for  this 
purpose.    Each  rectangle  is  trussed         fic  lo.    Wrong  mkI  R<ci>t  Way  of 

,  •ft  Making  n  Win  Joint 

l)y    running    diagonal    guy    wires 

from  each  comer  to  its  opposite.  To  pull  these  wires  taut,  a  tum- 
l)uckle  should  be  inserted  in  each  and  after  the  wire  has  been  pulled 
us  tightly  as  possible  by  hand,  it  should  be  wound  upon  itself  to 
make  a  good  strong  joint,  as  shown  at  B,  Fig.  6.  A  fastening  as 
hown  at  A  villi  pull  out  under  comparatively  little  strain  and  b  not 
>afe.  As  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  other  fittings,  these  turn- 
buckles  may  be  bought  or  made  at  home,  the  simple  bicyde  type  oi 
turnbuckle  mentioned  in  connection  with  "Building  a  Curtiss," 
Inking  admirably  adapted  to  this  purpose.  In  fact,  the  construction 
of  the  hitter  will  be  found  to  cover  the  requirements  of  ^  glider, 
•  xcept  that  the  ribs  are  simpler  and  lighter,  as  already  described. 
iiid  no  provision  for  the  engine  or  similar  detaib  b  necessary.  AU 
t  lie  guy  wires  must  be  tightened  until  they  are  rigid,  and  the  ptoptT 
ii(-i:ri>e  of  tension  for  them  may  be  simply  determined  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 
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After  the  entire  frame  is  wired,  place  each  end  of  it  on  a  saw  horse 
so  as  to  Hft  it  two  or  three  feet  clear  of  the  floor.  Stand  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  central  section,  as  if  about  to  take  a  glide,  and  by  grasping 
the  forward  central  struts,  raise  yourself  from  the  floor  so  as  to  bring 
your  entire  weight  upon  them.  If  properly  put  together  the  frame 
will  be  rigid  and  unyielding,  but  should  it  sag  even  slightly,  the  guy 
wires  must  be  uniformly  tightened  until  even  the  faintest  perceptible 
tendency  to  give  under  the  weight  is  overcome. 

Stretching  the  Fabric.  The  method  of  attaching  the  fabric  will 
be  determined  by  whether  the  glider  is  to  be  one  piece  or  sectional, 
and  the  expense  for  this  important  item  of  material  may  be  as  little 
or  as  much  as  the  builder  wishes  to  make  it.  Some  employ  rubberized 
silk,  others  special  aeronautic  fabrics,  but  for  the  purposes  of  the 
amateur,  ordinary  muslin  of  good  quality,  treated  with  a  coat  of 
light  varnish  after  it  is  in  place,  will  be  found  to  serve  all  purposes. 
The  cloth  should  be  cut  into  4-foot  strips,  glued  to  the  front  horizontal 
beams,  stretched  back  tightly,  and  tacked  to  both  the  rear  horizontal 
beams  and  to  the  ribs.  Tacks  should  also  supplement  the  glue  on 
the  forward  beams  and  the  upholstery  style  should  be  used  to  pre- 
vent tearing  through  the  cloth.  In  case  the  glider  is  built  in  sections, 
the  abutting  edges  of  the  cloth  will  have  to  be  reinforced  by  turning 
it  over  and  stitching  down  a  strip  one  inch  wide,  and  it  will  make 
this  edge  stronger  if  an  extra  strip  of  loose  fabric  be  inserted  under 
the  turn  before  sewing  it  down.  Eyelets  must  then  be  made  along 
these  edges  and  the  different  sections  tightly  laced  together  when 
assembling  the  glider.  It  is  also  desirable  to  place  a  strip  of  cloth  or 
light  felt  along  the  beams  under  the  tacks  to  prevent  the  cloth  from 
tearing  out  under  the  pressure. 

To  form  a  more  comfortable  support  for  the  operator,  two  arm 
pieces  of  spruce,  3  feet  by  1  inch  by  If  inches,  should  be  bolted  to 
the  front  and  rear  beams  about  14  inches  apart  over  the  central 
opening  left  in  the  lower  plane.  These  will  be  more  convenient  than 
holding  on  to  the  struts  for  support,  as  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
spread  the  arms  so  much  and  there  will  be  more  freedom  for  manipu- 
lating the  weight  to  control  the  glider  in  flight.  In  using  the  struts, 
it  is  customary  to  grasp  them  with  the  hands,  while  with  the  arm 
pieces,  as  the  name  implies,  the  operator  places  his  arms  over  them, 
one  of  the  strips  coming  under  each  armpit.      After  the  fabric  has 
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been  given  a  coat  of  varnish  on  the  upper  side  antl  allowed  to  dr>', 
the  glider  is  ready  for  use.  The  cost  of  the  material  should  be  about 
S30  to  $4i),  depending  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  builder  has 
relied  upon  his  own  ingenuity  in  fashioning  the  necessary  fittings — 
in  any  case,  it  will  be  less  than  the  amount  required  for  the  purchase 
of  the  engine  alone  for  a  p<)wer-<lriven  model. 

Glider  with  Rudder  and  Elevator.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  b 
the  simplest  possible  form  of  glider  in  that  it  is  not  even  provided 
with  a  rudder,  but  for  the  Ix'ginning  of  his  gliding  education  the 
novice  will  not  require  this,  as  first  attempts  should  be  confined  to 
glides  over  level  ground  in  moderate,  steady  wind  currents  and  at  a 
modest  elevation.  Some  of  the  best  gliding  flights  made  by  Herring, 
Chanute's  co-worker,  were  in  a  rudderless  glider.  After  having 
mastered  the  rudiments  of  the  art,  the  student  maj'  go  as  far  as  the 
dictates  of  his  ambition  im|)el  him  in  the  direction  of  improvements 
in  his  glider,  by  adding  a  rudder,  elevator,  and  warping  control.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  necessary  to  confine  himself  to  the  simple  design  of 
glider  here  outlined  at  all.  He  may  take  either  the  Wright  or  Curtiss 
machines  as  a  model  and  build  a  complete  glider,  following  the 
(lirnensions  and  general  methods  of  construction  here  given,  though 
these  may  also  be  improved  upon  by  the  man  handy  with  tools, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  object  to  be  achieved  is  the  minimum  weight 
consistent  with  the  maximum  strength. 

Learning  to  Glide.  The  first  trials  should  be  made  on  level 
ground  and  the  would-be  aviator  should  be  assisted  by  two  com- 
panions to  help  him  in  getting  under  way.  The  operator  takes  a 
position  in  the  center  rectangle,  back  far  enough  to  tilt  up  slightly 
the  fonvard  edges  of  the  planes.  A  start  and  nin  forward  is  made 
at  a  mtxierate  pace,  the  keepers  carrj'ing  the  weight  of  the  glider 
and  overcoming  its  head  resistance  by  running  forward  at  the  same 
siKHxl.  As  the  glider  cuts  into  the  air,  the  wind  causetl  by  running 
will  catch  under  the  upliftetl  edges  of  the  curved  planes  and  will 
buoy  it  up,  causing  it  to  rise  in  the  air  taking  the  operator  with 
it.  This  rise  will  \ni  probably  only  sufficient  to  lift  him  clear  of  the 
ground  a  f(x>t  or  two.  Now  he  prtjjects  his  legs  slightly  forward  so  as 
to  shift  the  center  of  gravity  a  trifle  and  bring  the  edges  ol  the  glider 
on  afj  exact  levt-l,  panillel  with  the  ground.  This,  with  the  momentum 
actjuiri'd  at  the  start,  will  \n'vp  the  glider  monng  forward  for  some 
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distance.  When  the  weight  of  the  operator  is  sHghtly  back  of  the 
center  of  gravity,  the  leading  edges  of  the  planes  are  tilted  up  some- 
what, increasing  the  angle  of  incidence  and  in  consequence  the  pres- 
sure under  the  planes,  causing  the  glider  to  rise,  and  if  the  glide  is 
being  made  into  a  wind,  as  should  always  be  the  case,  quite  a  height 
may  be  reached  as  the  result  of  this  energy.  Once  it  ceases,  the  ten- 
dency to  a  forward  and  upward  movement  is  lost,  and  it  is  to  prolong 
this  as  much  as  possible  that  the  operator  shifts  the  center  of  gravity 
to  bring  the  machine  on  an  even  keel,  or  where  at  a  little  height, 
slightly  below  this,  giving  it  a  negative  angle  of  incidence,  which 
permits  him  to  coast  down  the  air  until  sufficient  speed  is  acquired 
to  reverse  the  angle  of  incidence  and  again  rise  so  as  to  provide  a 
"hill"  for  another  coast,  thus  prolonging  the  flight  considerably. 
To  put  it  in  the  simplest  language,  when  the  operator  moves  back- 
ward, shifting  the  center  of  gravity  to  the  rear,  the  planes  are  tilted 
so  that  they  catch  or  "scoop  up"  the  advancing  air  and  rise  upon  it, 
whereas  when  he  moves  forward  and  the  planes  tilt  downward,  this 
air  is  "spilled"  out  behind  and  no  longer  acts  as  a  support,  and  the 
glider  coasts,  either  until  the  ground  is  reached  or  enough  momentum 
is  gained  to  again  mount  upon  the  wind.  A  comparatively  few  flights 
will  suffice  to  make  the  student  proficient  in  the  control  of  his  appa- 
ratus by  his  body  movements,  not  only  as  concerns  the  elevating 
and  depressing  of  the  planes  to  ascend  or  descend,  corresponding 
to  the  use  of  the  elevator  on  a  power  machine,  but  also  actual 
steering,  which  is  accomplished  by  lateral  movement  to  the  left  or 
right. 

Stable  equilibrium  is  one  of  the  chief  essentials  to  successful 
flight  and  this  can  not  be  maintained  in  an  uncertain,  gusty  wind, 
especially  by  the  novice.  The  beginner  should  certainly  not  attempt 
a  glide  unless  the  conditions  are  right.  These  are  a  clear,  level  space 
without  obstructions  such  as  trees,  and  a  steady  wind  not  exceeding 
12  miles  per  hour.  When  a  reasonable  amount  of  proficiency  has 
been  attained  in  the  handling  of  the  glider  over  level  ground,  the 
field  of  practice  may  be  changed  to  some  gentle  slope.  In  starting 
from  this,  it  will  be  found  easier  to  keep  the  glider  afloat,  but  the 
experience  at  first  will  prove  startling  to  the  amateur,  for  as  the 
glider  sails  away  from  the  top  of  the  slope,  the  distance  between  him 
and  the  ground  increases  so  rapidly  that  he  will  imagine  himself  at 
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a  tremendous  height,  but  by  preserving  the  balance  and  othen*Tse 
manipulating  his  weight  in  the  manner  taught  by  the  practice  over 
the  level,  a  nice  flight  of  much  greater  distance  will  be  made  and  the 
machine  will  gradually  settle  down  to  the  ground  much  farther  away 
from  the  starting  place  than  was  possible  in  the  earlier  trials,  this  being 
one  of  the  great  advantages  of  starting  from  an  elevation.  There  is 
nothing  that  will  fit  the  beginner  so  well  for  the  actual  handling  of 
a  power  machine  as  a  thorough  course  of  gliding  flights,  and  it  is 
recommended  that  those  who  build  gliders  become  proficient  in  their 
use  before  attempting  to  pilot  an  aeroplane,  whether  of  their  own 
make  or  not. 

A  further  step  in  advance  is  the  actual  building  of  a  full-fledged 
I)ower  machine,  and  for  those  who  desire  a  simple  and  comparatively 
inexpensive  type,  requiring  ver>'  little  work  that  can  not  be  per- 
formed in  the  home  workshop,  a  description  of  the  construction  of  a 
Curtiss  biplane  is  given,  while  for  those  who  are  more  ambitious 
and  also  have  greater  financial  resources,  the  detaib  of  the  building 
of  a  Bleriot  monoplane  are  given. 

BUILDING  A  CURTISS  BIPLANE 

Cost.  First  of  all,  the  prospective  builder  will  want  to  know 
the  cost.  The  best  answer  to  this  is  that  the  machine  \n\\  cost  all 
its  builder  can  afford  to  s|}end  upon  it  and  probably  a  little  more, 
as  the  man  to  whom  the  expense  is  not  of  vital  consideration  will 
doubtless  not  undertake  its  construction.  Speaking  generally,  and 
there  can  be  nothing  very  definite  about  it,  in  \iew  oi  the  great 
ililference  in  the  conditions,  an  expenditure  of  three  to  four  hundre<i 
dollars  will  cover  the  complete  outlay  for  everything  but  the  motor. 
If  the  builder  has  the  time  and  facilities  for  doing  all  the  work  liim< 
self,  this  amount  may  be  reduced  verj'  materially.  On  the  othef 
hand,  if  he  finds  it  necessary  to  purchase  most  of  the  material  in 
form  ready  to  assemble,  it  may  excved  this.  But  it  will  be  a  great 
aid  to  many  to  know  that  there  is  practically  nothing  about  the 
nxKlern  aeroplane  which  can  not  be  found  in  stock  at  one  of  the 
aeronautic  supply  houses.  This  makes  it  possible  for  many  to 
uiuliTtake  the  construction  of  a  machine  to  whom  it  would  not  be 
feasible,  or  at  least  not  an  attractive  project  in  view  of  the  time 
involved,  were  it  necessary  to  make  everj-  part  at  home.     So  far 
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as  becoming  involved  in  any 
legal  difficulties  is  concerned 
owing  to  existing  patents, 
the  student  need  not  worry 
himself  about  this  in  at- 
tempting the  construction  of 
a  Curtiss  biplane,  so  long  as 
he  restricts  the  use  of  his 
machine  to  experimental  pur- 
poses and  does  not  try  to 
compete  with  the  patentees 
in  their  own  field — that  of 
exhibiting  and  selling  ma- 
chines. 

General  Specifications.  Just 
how  long  it  will  take  to  com- 
plete such  a  machine  will  de- 
pend very  largely  upon  the 
skill  of  the  builder  and  the  ex- 
tent of  his  resources  for,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  expense 
may  be  cut  down  by  making 
all  the  necessary  parts  at 
home,  but  it  will  naturally  be 
at  the  sacrifice  of  a  great  deal 
of  time.  For  instance,  the 
oval  struts  and  beams  may  be 
bought  already  shaped  from 
the  local  planing  mill,  or  they 
may  be  shaved  down  from  the 
rough  by  hand.  Turnbuckles 
can  be  made  from  bicycle 
spokes  and  nipples  and  strips 
of  sheet  steel,  or  they  can  be 
bought  at  12  to  15  cents  each. 
As  a  hundred  or  more  of  them 
arc  needed,  their  cost  is  quite 
a  substantial  item. 
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Aeroplane  construction  doubtless  impresses  the  average  observer 
as  being  something  shrouded  in  considerable  mystery — something 
about  which  there  is  no  little  secrecy.  Quite  the  contrary  is  the  case 
in  reality.  Any  man  who  is  fairly  proficient  as  a  carpenter  and 
knows  how  to  use  the  more  common  machinbt's  tools,  such  as  taps 


Fig.  13.     Ptao  and  Side  Elevaliuo  of  CurtiM  B«|d«)« 

and  dies,  drills,  hacksaw,  and  tlie  like,  will  find  no  diiTiculty  in  con- 
tructing  the  machine  of  which  the  details  are  given  here.    Having 

'  onipletwl  its  building,  he  will  have  to  draw  ujKin  his  capital  to 
upply  the  motor.    One  capable  of  developing  25  to  'M)  horse-power 

at  I.IMX)  to  1,2(K)  r.  p.  m.  will  give  the  machine  considerable  speed, 

a.s  it  \\ill  be  recalled  Uiat  Curtiss  made  a  number  of  his  first  flights 
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with  a  25-horse-power  motor.  As  to  the  weight,  the  Ughter  the 
better,  but  400  pounds  for  the  complete  power  plant  will  not  be 
excessive.  The  machine  can  sustain  itself  in  the  air  with  less  power 
than  that  mentioned,  but  with  a  heavy,  low-power  motor  it  will  be 
sluggish  in  action.  This  is  an  advantage  for  the  amateur,  rather 
than  otherwise,  as  it  will  provide  him  with  an  aeroplane  that  will 
not  be  apt  to  get  away  from  him  during  his  first  trials,  thus  making 
it  safer  to  learn  on. 

The  Curtiss  biplane  has  a  spread  of  30  feet,  the  main  planes  or 
wings  being  divided  into  sections  of  a  length  equal  to  the  distance 


SMALL    R/B 
Fig.  13.     Details  of  Main  and  Small  Ribs,  Curtiss  Biplane 


between  struts,  Figs.  1 1  and  12.  There  are  five  of  these  sections,  each 
measuring  six  feet.  The  struts  can  be  taken  out  and  the  sections 
laid  flat  on  each  other  for  storage.  The  framework  for  the  front  and 
rear  rudders  can  also  be  jointed,  if  desired,  making  it  possible  to 
store  the  machine  in  small  compass.  The  longest  parts  of  the  machine, 
when  taken  apart,  are  the  two  diagonal  beams  running  from  the 
front  wheel  back  to  the  engine  bed,  and  the  skid.  The  horizontal 
front  rudder  is  packed  intact.  The  vertical  rear  rudder  is  unhung 
and  laid  flat  on  the  tail.  Two  men  can  take  the  machine  apart  in 
a  few  hours,  and  can  reassemble  it  in  a  day.    Whether  these  particular 
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TABLIi    I 

Relative  Streng^th  of  Clear  Spruce  and  Him  as  Demon- 
strated  by  Tests 


Sue  of  Pieces 

Breaking 
Strain 

WciKbt  of 

Material 

(Incbea) 

Piece 

(Pound*) 

(OuncM) 

Elm 

li    Xl|    X12 

900 

51 

Spruce 

U    Xli    X12 

900 

4i 

Elm 

1AX1AX12 

880 

4i 

Spruce 

1AX1AX12 

760 

3J 

Elm 

1      XI     X12 

450 

4 

Spruce 

1      XI     X12 

600 

35 

Elm 

^Xli    X12 

390 

3i 

Spruce 

HXli   X12 

475 

3 

Elm 

}  X  J   X12 

275 

21 

Spruce 

i  X  i   X12 

280 

2l 

Elm 

AX«   X12 

175 

2i 

Spruce 

ftXH   X12 

175 

2 

features  of  construction  are  covered  by  patents  can  not  be  said,  as 
Curtiss  has  declined  to  commit  himself  regarding  any  rights  he 
may  have  to  them. 

liibs.  Two  distinct  tjpes  of  ribs  are  used,  main  ribs  and  small 
ribs,  both  of  the  same  curvature,  Fig.  13.  The  main  ribs  are  used 
iK'tween  pairs  of  struts,  to  hold  apart  the  front  and  rear  beams;  they 
are  heavy  enough  to  be  quite  rigid.  Three  to  four  small  ribs  are  laid 
across  each  section  of  the  planes,  between  the  pairs  of  main  ribs,  to 
give  the  cloth  the  proper  curvature,  and  to  maintain  it  in  the  form 
flesired.  The  main  ribs  are  built  up  of  six  J-inch  laminations  of  wood 
I  inch  wide  and  securely  glued  together.  The  small  ribs  are  made  of 
three  layers  \  inch  wide. 

Tlie  first  part  of  the  actual  constniction  will  be  the  making  of 
these  laminated  ribs,  but  Ixjfore  describing  this  detail,  the  (|uestion 
of  .suitable  material  should  be  well  considered.  Both  weight  and 
strength  must  be  figured  on  and  this  limits  the  choice  to  a  few  kinds 
of  w(mk1.  Of  these  spruce  and  elm  are  the  best  available,  with  the 
(xrasioiial  use  of  wsh  to  give  greater  rigitiity.  Spruce  is,  df  course, 
tlu-  first  choice.  This  wood  was  once  consideriHl  as  having  no 
^Tt'at  strength,  but  a  series  of  careful  tests  sho^^-s  this  belief  to 

lx>    iiiifi  .iiii<|i'<|  Wifli     tl<«'    ••v<'»'i»*in!>    •>?    flu-    lu-i1      i>r    ..iit>iu>ft    fof    tKc 
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motor  and  a  few  other  parts,  the  Wright  machines  are  constructed 
wholly  of  spruce. 

Table  I  gives  results  of  tests  made  with  spruce  from  Washington 
and  Oregon,  and  with  elm  from  jNIichigan  and  Indiana.  Testing 
spales  were  employed,  the  pieces  being  supported  at  their  ends  with 
the  load  in  the  center. 

These  tests  were  made  with  clear  wood  in  each  case,  as  knots 
naturally  decrease  the  strength  of  a  piece  greatly,  this  depending  on 
their  size  and  location. 


<  Fig.  14.     Details  of  Rib  Prcs.s,  Curtiss  Biplane 

Before  proceeding  with  the  ribs  themselves,  the  press  for  giving 
them  the  proper  curvature  must  be  made.  Take  a  good  piece  of 
oak,  ash,  or  other  solid  w^ood,  8  inches  wide  by  5  feet  long,  and 
dressed  all  over.  On  the  side  of  the  piece  lay  out  the  curve,  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  14.  First,  rule  the  hori- 
zontal, or  chord  line,  on  it,  marking  off  4  feet  6  inches  on  this  line, 
equidistant  from  each  end.  Then  divide  the  chord  into  6-inch 
sections  and,  at  the  point  of  each  6-inch  section,  erect  perpendiculars 
beginning  at  the  rear,  f  inch,  If  inches,  2  inches,  and  so  on,  as  indi- 
cated on  the  drawing.    The  upper  ends  of  these  perpendiculars  will 
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form  locating  points  tor  the  curvt-.  iiirougii  them  draw  a  smooth 
curve  as  shown,  continuing  it  down  through  the  chord  at  each  end. 
Take  the  piece  with  the  curve  thus  marked  on  it  to  the  local  planing, 
sash  and  blind,  or  sawmill — any  plant  equipjxni  with  a  band  saw — 
and  have  it  cut  apart  along  the  curve.  This  will  cost  little  or  nothing 
— acquaintance  will  obtain  it  as  a  favor,  and  acquaintanc-e  with  any 
wood-working  concern  in  the  aeroplane  builder's  home  town  will 
be  of  great  aid.  Failing  this  aid,  the  ojK'rati<jn  may  Ix;  carriwl  out 
with  a  hand  saw  (rip),  but  the  job  will  not  Ijc  as  neat  and  will  have 
to, be  cleaned  up  with  a  draw  knife  and  sand  paper,  taking  care  to 
preserve  the  outline  of  the  curve  as  drawn.  As  the  rib  press  is  really 
a  mould  or  pattern  from  which  all  the  ribs  are  to  be  bent  to  a  uniform 
curvature,  care  must  Ix;  taken  in  its  construction. 

To  clamp  the  two  halves  of  the  press  together,  a  dozen  machine 
bolts  will  Ik*  requirc<l;  they  should  measure  jX  15  inches.  If  obtain- 
able, eye  bolts  will  Ix;  found  more  convenient  as  they  may  be  turned 
up  with  but  one  wrench  and  a  bar.  The  steel  straps  are  |  by  1 J  by 
H)  inches  long  with  ^-inch  holes  drilled  9  inches  apart  to  centers, 
to  enclose  the  8-inch  pieces. 

Obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  boards  of  reasonably  clear  spruce, 
J  inch  thick,  C  to  7  inches  wide,  and  at  least  4  feet  9  inches  long  (dress- 
ed both  sides),  to  make  all  the  ribs  necessary  both  small  and  large. 
This  material  should  be  purchased  from  the  mill  as  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  attempt  to  cut  the  ribs  from  larger  sizes  by  hand.  Buy 
several  pounds  of  good  cabinet  makers'  glue  and  a  water-jacketed 
gluejK)t.  Tliis  glue  comes  in  sheets  and  in  numerous  grades — a 
g(KKl  quality  should  be  used,  costing  from  40  to  50  cents  a  pound  if 
bought  in  a  large  dty.  Laminating  the  ribs  in  this  manner  and 
gluing  them  together  is  not  only  the  quickest  and  easiest  method 
of  giving  them  the  proper  curve,  being  much  sufx^rior  to  steam  bend- 
ing, but  is  also  stronger  when  well  done,  as  the  quality  of  the  material 
can  be  watched  more  closely. 

Start  with  the  making  of  the  small  ribs;  apply  tiu-  i:Iiu'  thin  and 
piping  hot  in  a  generous  layer  to  three  boards  with  a  good-sized  flat 
paint  or  varnish  brush.  Omit  on  the  upper  surface  of  third  board 
an<l  apply  between  three  others,  Fig.  13.  This  will  give  two  aeries 
of  three  each  in  the  press.  Tighten  up  the  end  lH>Its  first,  as  the 
iip|K«r  part  of  the  pre.ss  near  the  top  of  the  curve  is  likely  to  be  weak 
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unless  liberally  proportioned.  Then  turn  down  the  nuts  on  the 
other  bolts.  Do  not  attempt  to  turn  any  one  of  them  as  far  as  it 
will  go  the  first  time,  but  tighten  each  one  a  little  at  a  time,  thus 
gradually  making  the  compression  over  the  whole  surface  as  nearly 
uniform  as  possible.  This  should  be  continued  until  the  glue  will 
no  longer  ooze  out  from  between  the  boards,  indicating  that  they  are 
in  close  contact.  Twenty -four  hours  should  be  allowed  for  drying, 
and  when  taken  out  the  cracks  between  the  boards  should  be  almost 
invisible  in  the  finished  ribs. 

Have  the  laminated  boards  cut  by  a  power  rip  saw  at  the  planing 
mill,  to  the  dimensions  shown  in  the  drawing,  making  an  allowance 
of  \  inch  for  the  width  of  the  saw  blade  at  each  cut  in  calculating 
the  number  of  ribs  which  can  be  cut  from  each  board.  In  addition, 
a  margin  should  be  allowed  at  each  side,  as  it  is  impractical  to  get 
all  the  thin  boards  squarely  in  line.  For  the  main  ribs,  apply  the 
glue  between  all  six  boards,  clamp  and  dry  in  the  same  manner. 
Thirty  small  ribs  will  be  required,  if  three  are  used  in  each  section, 
and  forty  if  four  are  specified,  while  twelve  main  ribs  will  be  needed 
for  standard  construction,  and  sixteen  if  the  quick-demountable 
plan  referred  to  is  followed.  It  is  advisable  to  make  several  extra 
ribs  of  each  kind  in  addition.  If  the  builder  has  not  sufficient  faith 
in  spruce  alone,  despite  the  figures  given  in  Table  I,  one  of  the 
laminations,  preferably  the  center,  or  if  two  be  employed,  the  outer 
ones,  may  be  of  ash,  though  this  will  add  considerably  to  the  weight. 

To  prevent  the  ribs  from  splitting  open  at  the  ends,  they  are 
protected  by  light  steel  ferrules,  shown  in  Fig.  15.  When  received  in 
the  rough-sawed  condition  from  the  mill,  the  ribs  must  be  tapered 
at  the  ends  with  a  plane  or  spoke  shave  to  fit  these  ferrules,  and  the 
sharp  edges  should  be  rounded  off.  In  doing  this,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  upper  surface  of  the  small  ribs  gives  the  curvature 
to  the  cloth  surface,  so  that  any  tapering  must  be  done  on  the  lower 
side.  The  main  ribs  may  be  tapered  from  both  sides,  as  it  is  the 
center  line,  or  crack  between  the  third  and  fourth  laminations,  that 
determines  the  curve.  Every  inch  along  this  line  j^-inch  holes  are 
to  be  drilled  for  the  lacing,  Fig.  15. 

The  ferrules  for  the  front  ends  of  the  small  ribs  are  light  ^-inch 
seamless  steel  tubing;  they  may  be  flattened  to  the  proper  shape 
in  a  vise  without  heating  and  are  drilled  with  a  |-inch  hole.    They 
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arc  driven  tight  on  to  the  tapered  ends  of  the  ribs  and  fastened  in 
place  with  a  small  screw.  The  rear-end  ferrules  are  ^-inch  lengths 
of  f-inch  tubing,  driven  on  and  drilled  with  a  A-inch  hole  for  the 
rear-edge  wire.  The  rear  ferrules  of  the  main  ribs  may  be  the  same 
5-inch  tubing  use<l  for  the  front  of  the  small  ribs;  they  should  be 
cut  off  so  that  their  ends  will  come  in  the  same  line  as  the  holes  in 
the  ends  of  the  small  ribs.  If  the  quick-demountable  plan  be  fol- 
lowed, the  second  main  rib  from  each  end  may  be  left  long  and 
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drilletl  with  a  hole  like  the  small  ribs.  Tlie  front  ferrules  of  the 
main  ribs  should  be  |-inch  tubing  of  heavier  gauge,  drilled  with  a 
J -inch  hole.  The  finished  ribs  are  sandpapered  smooth  and  shel- 
laced or  coated  with  spar  varnish.  The  latter  is  much  xaxx^  expensive 
and  slower  in  drying  but  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  weather- 
proof and  will  protect  the  glue  cracks  from  moisture.  The  ferrules 
may  be  painted  with  black  enamel. 

Strutjt.     Before  going  into  the  <letail  of  the  constuM  i.<...  ,»f  the 
remain<ler  of  the  main  evil  and  it.s  attachetl  framing,  a  brief  descri|>- 
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tion  of  its  parts  and  their  relation  to  one  another  will  make  matters 
clearer.  The  upright  struts,  Fig.  15,  which  hold  the  two  planes 
apart,  fit  at  each  end  into  sockets,  which  are  simply  metal  cups  with 
bolts  projecting  through  their  ends,  Fig.  16.  Those  at  the  bottom, 
of  the  front  row  of  struts  pass  through  the  eyes  of  the  turnbuckles 
and  connections  for  the  wire  trussing,  then  through  the  flattened 
ferrules  of  the  main  ribs,  and  finally  through  the  beam,  all  being 
clamped  together  with  a  nut.  Those  at  the  top  go  through  the 
turnbuckles  first,  then  through  the  beam,  and  finally  the  rib  ferrule. 
The  bolts  at  the  back  row  of  struts  must  go  through  the  full  thick- 


Fig.  16.     Details  of  Metal  Parts  of  Curtiss  Biplane 

ness  of  the  main  ribs,  and  so  must  be  longer.  The  drawings.  Figs. 
15  and  16,  show  the  method  of  attachment  of  both  the  main  and 
the  small  ribs  and  illustrate  a  neat  method  of  attaching  the  turn- 
buckles— instead  of  being  strung  on  the  socket  bolt  one  after  another, 
they  are  riveted  to  the  corners  of  a  steel  plate  which  alone  is  clamped 
under  the  socket. 

Beams.  The  beams  are  jointed  at  each  strut  connection,  the 
ends  being  cut  square  and  united  by  a  sheet-steel  sleeve,  a  pattern 
of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  16,  clamped  on  by  two  small  bolts.  The 
hole  for  the  socket  bolt  is  drilled  half  in  each  of  the  two  abutting 
beams.     As  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  long  pieces  of  wood  suf- 
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ficiently  straight  ^rainc<l  and  free  from  knots  for  the  puri><)se,  this 
jointed  s\stem  considerably  cheapens  the  construction.  Both  iK-ams 
and  struts  are  of  spruce,  but  to  give  additional  strength,  the  Ixiams 
of  the  middle  section  may  be  ash.  Special  aero  cloth,  rubberizecl 
fabrics,  or  light,  closely-woven  duck  (racing  yacht  sail  cloth  of  fine 
quality,  this  being  employed  at  first  by  the  Wright  Brothers  in 
their  machines)  forms  the  surfaces  of  the  wings.  The  front  edge  of 
each  section  of  the  surface  is  tacked  to  the  beam  and  the  rear  edge 
is  laced  over  the  rear  wire  already  referred  to,  this  wire  Ixung  stretched 
taut  through  the  holes  in  the  rear  tips  of  the  ribs,  both  main  and 
small.  After  the  cloth  is  stretched  tight,  it  is  tacked  to  the  small 
ribs,  a  strip  of  tape  being  laid  under  the  tack  heads  to  prevent  the 
cloth  from  pulling  away  from  under  them.  If  the  aenjplane  is  intended 
to  be  taken  apart  very  often,  the  standard  design  as  shown  by  the 
large  drawings.  Figs.  11  and  12,  may  be  nuxlified  so  as  to  make  it 
unnecessary  to  unlace  the  cloth  each  time.  This  is  arrangeti  by 
regarding  the  two  outer  sections  at  each  end  of  tlie  plane  as  one, 
and  never  separating  them.  Additional  main  ribs  are  then  pro- 
vided at  the  inner  ends  of  these  sections,  and  are  attached  directly 
to  the  beams,  instead  of  being  clamped  under  the  strut  sockets. 
In  taking  the  machine  apart,  the  struts  are  pulled  from  the  sockets, 
leaving  the  latter  in  place.  It  will  then  be  an  advantage  to  shorten 
the  main  planes  somewhat,  say  3  inches  on  each  section,  so  that  the 
outer  double  sections  will  come  under  the  "12-foot  rule"of  the  Express 
Companies. 

Running  Gear.  Three  wheels  are  provided — one  in  front  under 
the  outrigger  and  two  under  the  main  cell  for  starting  and  landing. 
Two  beams  extend  from  the  front  wheel  to  the  engine  bed  and 
serve  to  carry  the  pilot's  seat,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  elevator. 
Fig.  12.  A  third  beam  runs  back  horizontally  from  the  front  wheel 
and  on  rough  ground  acts  as  a  skid.  The  rest  of  the  running  gear  b 
made  of  steel  tubing,  the  pieces  being  joined  simply  by  flattening 
the  ends,  drilling  and  clamping  with  bolts;  no  sockets  or  special 
connections  of  any  kind  are  nec^essary  here.  If  desired,  the  wheeb 
may  be  carried  in  bicycle  forks  and  may  Ix?  fittetl  with  shock  absorbers, 
some  idea  of  the  various  expedients  adopted  by  different  builders 
for  this  puriH)se  Ix'ing  obtainable  from  the  sketches,  Fig.  40  in  "Types 
of  Acniplanes."    Two  s^'parate  tulK*s,  one  on  each  side  of  the  whed 
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make  a  simple  construction  and  will  probably  serve  just  as  well.  The 
details  of  the  running  gear  will  be  given  later. 

Outrigging  and  Rudders.  For  the  outriggers  and  the  frames 
carrying  the  front  horizontal  or  elevating  rudder  and  the  rear  vertical 
rudder  and  tail,  or  horizontal  keel,  either  spruce  or  bamboo  may  be 
employed.  Bamboo  will  be  found  on  machines  turned  out  by  the 
Curtiss  factory,  and  while  it  is  the  lighter  of  the  two,  it  is  not  gen- 
erally favored,  as  spruce  is  easier  to  obtain  in  good  quality  and  is 
far  easier  to  work.  At  their  ends,  these  outriggers  are  fitted  with 
ferrules  of  steel  tubing,  flattened  and  drilled  through.  The  out- 
riggers are  attached  to  the  main  framework  of  the  machine  by 
slipping  the  ferrules  over  the  socket  bolts  of  the  middle  section 
struts,  above  and  below  the  beams.  It  is  preferable,  however,  to 
attach  the  rear  outriggers  to  extra  bolts  running  through  the  beams, 
so  that  when  the  machine  is  to  be  housed  the  tail  and  rudder  can  be 
unshipped  and  the  triangular  frames  swung  around  against  the  main 
frame,  considerably  reducing  the  space  required. 

The  tail,  horizontal  and  vertical  rudders,  and  the  ailerons  are 
light  frames  of  w^ood,  covered  on  both  sides  with  the  same  kind  of 
cloth  as  the  main  planes  or  wings.  These  frames  are  braced  with 
piano  wire  in  such  a  manner  that  no  twisting  strains  can  be  put  on 
them.  The  front  horizontal  rudder,  which  is  of  biplane  construc- 
tion like  the  main  cell,  is  built  up  with  struts  in  the  same  way.  Instead 
of  being  fitted  with  sockets,  however,  the  struts  are  held  by  long 
screws  run  through  the  planes  and  into  their  ends,  passing  through 
the  eyes  of  the  turnbuckles. 

DETAILS  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Main  Planes  and  Struts.  It  is  preferable  to  begin  with  the 
construction  of  the  main  planes  and  their  struts  and  truss  wires, 
the  ribs  already  described  being  the  first  step. 

The  main  beams  offer  no  special  difficulties.  They  are  ovals 
Ij  by  If  inches,  all  6  feet  long  except  the  eight  end  ones,  which 
are  6  feet  2  inches.  The  beams  of  the  central  section  should  be  of 
ash,  or  should  be  thicker  than  the  others.  In  the  latter  case,  they 
must  be  tapered  at  the  ends  so  that  the  clamping  sleeves  will  fit  and 
the  additional  wood  must  be  all  on  the  lower  side,  so  that  the  rib  will 
not  be  thrown  out  of  alignment.    The  spruce  used  for  the  other  beams 
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should  l)c  r('a:>onaljl\  clear  aiul  straight  graineti,  but  a  small  knot 
or  two  (l(x.'s  not  matter,  provided  it  does  not  come  near  the  ends  of 
the  beam.  The  beams  may  be  cut  to  the  oval  shape  by  the  sawmill 
or  planed  down  by  hand. 

"Fish-shaped"  or  "stream-line"  section,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
termed,  is  used  for  the  struts,  Fig.  15.  It  is  questionable  whether 
this  makes  any  material  difference  in  the  wind  resistance,  but  it  is 
common  practice  to  follow  it  in  order  to  minimize  this  factor.  It  is 
more  important  that  the  struts  be  larger  at  their  centers  than  at  the 
ends,  as  this  strengthens  them  considerably.  At  their  ends  the 
struts  have  ferrules  of  the  1-inch  brass  or  steel  tubing,  and  fit  into 
the  sockets  which  clamp  the  ribs  and  beams  together.  The  material 
is  spruce  but  the  four  central  struts  which  carry  the  engine  ImhI  <!n>iild 
<'ither  be  ash  or  of  larger  size,  say  IJ  by  3  inches. 

fare  Necessary  to  Get  Planes  Parallel.  The  front  struts  must 
l)c  longer  than  the  rear  ones  by  the  thickness  of  a  main  rib  at  the 
point  where  the  rear  strut  bolt  passes  through  it,  less  the  thickness 
of  the  rib  ferrule  through  which  the  bolt  of  the  front  strut  must 
pass.  However,  the  first  distance  is  not  really  the  actual  thickness 
of  the  rib,  but  the  distance  between  the  top  of  the  rear  beam  and  the 
bottom  of  the  strut  socket.  In  the  drawings  the  difference  in  length 
l>etween  the  front  and  rear  strut-  i-  i^iven  as  2  iiu  lus,  but  it  is 
preferable  for  the  builder  to  leave  the  rear  struts  rather  long  and  then 
measure  the  actual  distance  when  assembling,  cutting  the  struts  to 
fit.  The  ends  of  the  stmts  should  also  be  countersunk  enough  to 
clear  the  head  of  the  socket  bolt. 

One  of  the  items  which  the  builder  can  not  well  escape  bu\  ing 
in  finished  form  is  the  strut  sockets.  Tliese  are  cup-shaped  affairs 
of  pressed  sttn-l  w  liidi  sell  at  20  cents  each.  Sixteen  of  them  will  be 
rc(|uired  for  the  main  frame,  and  a  dozen  more  can  advantageously 
be  use<l  in  the  front  and  rear  controls,  tliough  for  this  purpose  they 
are  not  absolutely  neces.sar>'.  They  can  also  be  obtained  in  a  larger 
oval  size  suitable  for  the  four  centnd  struts  that  carry  the  en  ine 
IhmI,  as  well  as  in  the  standard  1-inch  size.  The  lx)lt  '  "  \  project 
through  the  bottom  of  the  sockets  are  ordinary  J-ii;  c  bdts. 

with  their  heads  brazed  to  the  sockets. 

For  the  rear  struts,  where  the  Imlt  must  pass  through  the  slant- 
in!'  iiiMJii  rill   it  i^  :..lv  ivil>'.-  t..  in-.l.-  -.i.-rl,.  n'n'^hert  to  put  under  the 
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socket  and  also  between  the  beam  and  rib.  These  washers  are  made 
by  sawing  up  a  piece  of  heavy  brass  tubing,  or  a  bar  with  a  |-inch 
hole  drilled  in  its  center,  the  saw  cuts  being  taken  alternately  at 
right  angles  and  at  60  degrees  to  the  axis  of  the  tube. 

The  sleeves  which  clamp  together  the  ends  of  the  beams  are 
made  of  sheet  steel  of  about  20  gauge.  The  steel  is  cut  out  on  the 
pattern  given  in  the  drawing.  Fig.  16,  and  the  ^-inch  bolt  holes 
drilled  in  the  flanges.  The  flanges  are  bent  over  by  clamping  the 
sheet  in  a  vise  along  the  bending  line  and  then  beating  down  with  a 
hammer.  Then  the  sleeves  can  be  bent  into  shape  around  a  stray 
end  of  the  beam  wood.  The  holes  for  the  strut  socket  bolts  should 
not  be  drilled  until  ready  to  assemble.  Ordinarily,  ^^-inch  stove 
bolts  will  do  to  clamp  the  flanges  together. 

Having  reached  this  stage,  the  amateur  builder  must  now  supply 
himself  with  turnbuckles.  As  already  mentioned,  these  may  either 
be  purchased  or  made  by  hand.  It  is  permissible  to  use  either  one 
or  two  turnbuckles  on  each  wire.  One  is  really  sufficient,  but  two — 
one  at  each  end — add  but  little  weight  and  give  greater  leeway  in 
making  adjustments.  As  there  are  about  115  wires  in  the  machine 
which  need  turnbuckles,  the  number  required  will  be  either  115 
or  230,  depending  upon  the  plan  which  is  followed.  Those  of  the 
turnbuckles  to  be  used  on  the  front  and  rear  controls  and  the  ailerons, 
about  one-fifth  of  the  total  number,  may  be  of  lighter  stock  than  those 
employed  on  wires  which  carry  part  of  the  weight  of  the  machine. 

Making  Turnbuckles  for  the  Truss  Wires.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  builder  will  make  his  own  turnbuckles,  a  simple  form  is 
described  here.  As  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  16,  the  turnbuckles  are 
simply  bicycle  spokes,  with  the  nipple  caught  in  a  loop  of  sheet  steel 
and  the  end  of  the  spoke  itself  twisted  into  an  eye  to  which  the  truss 
wire  can  be  attached.  The  sheet  steel  used  should  be  18  or  16  gauge, 
and  may  be  cut  to  pattern  with  a  heavy  pair  of  tin  snips.  The  spokes 
should  be  ^  inch  over  the  threaded  portion.  The  eye  should  be 
twisted  up  tight  and  brazed  so  that  it  can  not  come  apart.  The 
hole  in  the  middle  of  each  strip  is,  of  course,  drilled  the  same  size 
as  the  spoke  nipple.    The  holes  in  the  ends  are  A  inch. 

In  the  original  Curtiss  machines,  the  turnbuckles  were  strung 
on  the  socket  bolts  one  after  another,  sometimes  making  a  pack  of 
them  half  an  inch  thick.     A  much  neater  construction  is  shown  in 
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the  liruwiii^s,  in  which  the  holt  pierces  a  single  phttr  with  hi^'>  to 
which  to  iii.ikc  the  turiihiuklcs  fast  by  rivctini:.     Thf  plates  are  of 

diflVreiit  .->hapf^.  with  two,  three,  or  four  hiu'-.  iuconhiii:  to  the 
phicc^  where  they  arc  to  he  u-ciL  1  hey  are  cut  from  .-leel  .-^tock 
^,  inch  thick,  with  ^-inch  holes  for  the  socket  hoh-  and  ,\  inch,  or 
other  convenient  >izc,  for  tlie  ri\('t>  that  fasten  on  the  turnbuckles. 

"^rhe  rchtti\e  rmiit^  of  caMe  an<l  piano  wire  for  tru--inir  have 
not    heeiu  till.:  -Mre-heil    dill.      Mach    h,-!-    it-  _ '•>   ami 

(li-a(l\  anta^'c-.  Mu\  i,\  ihe  ucll-known  hnilders  use  cable;  yet  if 
the  dilier.iice  lictv.eeii  1 ,( io( I  feet  of  cable  at  '2\  cents  per  '  •  •  the 
price  for  .")(!( i-f()i,t  -poo!--),  and  ^  pounds  of  piano  wire  at  's  a 

pound,  Inok-  cDii-ideralilc  to  the  amateur  builder,  let  him  by  all 
means  u>e  the  wire.  The  cable,  if  uxil,  >hould  be  the  ,\.-inch  size, 
which  w  ill  -tand  a  load  of  ^00  pound.>;  piano  wire  should  be  -1  gauge, 
te■^tc(l  to  7!o  pound-.  Ir  -hould  be  noted  that  there  is  a  special 
series  of  gauges  for  piano  wire,  known  as  the  mu->ic  wire  gauge,  in 
whieh  the  size  of  the  wire  increases  with  the  gauge  numlx  '  Nad 
of  the  contrary,  a>  i-  usual  with  machinery  wire  gauges. 

()iie  by  no  iiie;iii>  unimportant  ad\'antauM'  ot  the  piano  wire 
is  that  it  i-- nnich  (  into  the  turnbuckles.     A  >mall  >lec\i' 

or  ferrule,  a  ', -in(li  n  n-m  >>i  !,-inch  tubing:.  i>  fir-t  -trung  on  the 
\'.!i-i-.  The  end  of  the  wire  is  then  p;i->ed  through  the  turnbuckle 
'lit  up,  thru-t  through  tin  ind  aixain  bent  liown.    When 

the  machine  i>  taken  apart,  the  wu-i-  i-  not  disconnected  from  the 
e\e,  tint  in-tcad  the  i  ninliiickle  -.poke  i^  mi-crewcd  from  the  nipple. 
Till-     liape  lit'  the  :  loop  -jioiikl  be  such  a--  to  hold  the  latter 

in  place.  (  able,  on  the  other  hand,  mu-t  be  cut  with  about  L*  inches 
to  spare,  .\ftei-  being  threaded  through  the  turnbuckle  e>  c.  the 
end  is  wound  b.ick  tightly  on  it>elf  and  then  >ol<lcred.  to  makt'  icrtain 
that  It  cm  not  loo.sen. 

With  a  >upiil\  of  turnbuckles  and  cable  or  piano  wire  at  han<l, 
the  builder  may  go  aliead  with  '!>'•  "    on  bo\-lik-'  ~iri!,i:ii-,    ,.-    ,  ,  !I 

which     should     be    coinpleird     i     .  the    cliu 

proper  .iji^'nincnt.  before  taking  up  the  cou-triietion  ot  tlir  running 
gear  an<i  controls. 

Runnin);  (jcar.  Tlie  running  gear  of  tin'  machine  i-  built  of 
.sramless   steel    tub  e  parts   which    <  arr\     tin-    weiudit    of    the 

iiiaeji'  ,,i    ^inch  out-ide  diam(  ter,    l(>^.iui:e  tubing, 
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while  the  others  are  f-inch  outside  diameter,  either  IS  or  20  gauge. 
About  25  feet  of  the  heavy  and  45  feet  of  the  hght  tubing  will  be 
required,  in  lengths  as  follows:  Heavy,  four  3-foot,  three  4-foot;  light, 
one  6-foot,  two  4-foot  6-inch,  and  seven  4-foot  pieces.  Referring 
to  Fig.  17,  two  diagonal  braces  from  the  rear  beam  to  the  engine 
bed,  the  V-shaped  piece  under  the  front  engine  bed  struts  and  all 
of  the  rear  frame  except  the  horizontal  piece  from  wheel  to  wheel, 
are  of  heavy  tubing.  The  horizontal  in  the  rear  frame,  diagonals 
from  the  rear  wheels  and  the  rear  end  of  the  skid  to  the  front  beam, 
the  two  horizontals  between  the  front  and  rear  beam,  and  the  for- 
ward V  are  of  light  tubing. 

Three  ash  beams  are  used  in  the  running  gear.    Two  of  these 
run  diagonally  from  the  rear  end  of  the  engine  bed  to  the  front  wheel. 


Fig.  17.     Details  of  Curtiss  Running  Gear 

These  are  about  10  feet  long  and  1  by  !£  inches  section.  The  third, 
which  on  rough  ground  acts  as  a  skid,  is  8|  feet  long  and  about  2 
inches  square.  Between  the  points  where  the  tubing  frames  are 
attached  to  it,  the  upper  corners  may  be  beveled  off  with  a  spoke 
shave  an  inch  or  more  down  each  side.  The  beams  are  attached  to 
the  front  wheel  with  strips  of  steel  stock  1^  inches  wide  and  |  inch 
thick.  The  engine  bed  beams  are  also  ash  about  1  by  If  inches 
section.  Their  rear  ends  are  bolted  to  the  middle  of  the  rear  engine 
bed  struts  and  the  front  ends  may  be  §  inch  higher. 

The  wheels  are  usually  20  by  2  inches,  and  of  the  bicycle  type, 
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but  heavier  and  wider  in  the  hub;  the  tires  are  single  tul^e.  These 
wheels,  complete  with  tires,  cost  about  SIO  each.  This  size  is  used 
on  the  standard  Curtiss  machines,  but  novice  operators,  whose  land- 
ings are  not  quite  as  gentle  as  they  might  be,  find  them  easily  broken. 
Therefore,  it  may  be  more  economical  in  the  end  to  pay  a  little  more 
and  get  heavier  tires — at  least  to  start  with. 

For  working  the  tubing  into  shape,  a  plumber's  blow  torch  is 
almost  indispensable — most  automobilists  will  already  possess  one 
of  these.  The  oval,  flat  variety,  holding  about  one  pint,  is  very  handy 
and  packs  away  easily,  but  on  steady  work  requires  filling  somewhat 
too  frequently.  With  a  dozen  bricks  a  shield  can  be  built  in  front  of 
the  torch  to  protect  the  flame  and  concentrate  the  heat.  Wlienever 
it  is  to  be  flattened  and  bent,  the  tubing  should  be  brought  to  a 
l)right  red  or  yellow  heat.  Screwing  the  vise  down  on  it  will  then 
flatten  it  quickly  without  hammer  marks.  WTiere  the  bend  is  to  l)e 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  piece,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  hammer  and  anvil. 

It  is  convenient  to  start  with  the  framework  under  the  rear 
lx;am.  This  may  be  drawn  accurately  to  full  size  on  the  workshop 
floor,  and  the  tubes  bent  to  fit  the  drawing.  With  this  framework  once 
ill  place,  a  definite  starting  point  for  the  remainder  of  the  running  gear 
is  esUiblished.  Here  and  in  all  other  places,  when  boring  through 
wood,  the  holes  should  1k'  drilletl  out  full,  and  larger  washers  should 
1m'  placed  under  the  bolt  head  and  imt.  All  nuts  should  be  provided 
with  some  sort  of  locking  device  The  perspective  drawing.  Fig.  17, 
should  show  the  general  arrangement  clearly  enough  to  enable  the 
Imildcr  to  finish  the  running  gear. 

Outriggers.  Hoth  the  front  and  rear  control  members,  or 
' outrl^'utrs"  as  they  are  termed,  Fig.  12,  may  be  conveniently 
I  milt  up  on  the  central  section  of  the  main  fnime,  which,  it  is  assumed, 
has  now  been  fitted  with  the  running  gear. 

The  horizontal  rudder,  or  "elevator,"  is  a  biplane  structure  like 
the  main  cell  of  the  machine,  but  witli  fewer  struts;  it  is  carried  in 
front  of  the  main  planes  on  two  A-sha|H>d  frames.  The  vertical 
rudder,  at  the  rear,  is  split  along  the  middle  and  straddles  a  fixed 
lu»rizonUd  plane,  or  tail.  This  also  is  carrietl  on  two  A-shaped 
fraint's.  literal  stability  is  controlled  by  two  auxiliary  planes  or 
ai!.r.>ii<  .„„.  Mt  t'lU'h  side  of  the  niachitu*  i\u<\  (virnn!  on  thr  two  outer 
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front  struts.  These  three  control  units — elevator,  tail  and  rudder,  and 
ailerons — will  now  be  taken  up  separately  and  their  construction, 
location  on  the  machine,  and  operation  will  be  described. 

Horizonal  Rudder  or  Elevator.    The  two  planes  of  the  elevator 
are  2  feet  wide  by  5  feet  8  inches  long  and  are  spaced  2  feet  apart, 


ELEi/ATOR 
JLefc  End 


O-EVArOR     ropl/ieuy 


r~T 


ELEVATOR     Re,3r  Stae 


SocMet    for 
_  6  3 


=vp 


Ruc/der  Pon 


^ 


A/LERorr 

Fig.  18.     Details  of  Rudders  and  Ailerons,  Curtiss  Biplane 

being  held  in  this  position  by  ten  struts.  The  frames  of  the  planes 
are  built  of  spruce  sticks  §  by  1  inch,  each  plane  having  two  sticks 
the  full  length  and  five  evenly  spaced  crosspieces  or  ribs.  These 
are  joined  together  with  squares  of  X-sheet  tin,  as  shown  in  the 
detailed  drawing.  Fig.  18.  With  a  little  experimenting,  paper 
patterns  can  be  made  from  which  the  tin  pieces  can  be  cut  out. 
The  sticks  are  then  nailed  through  the  tin  with  f-inch  brads. 
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It  is  convenient  to  draw  the  frames  out  accurately  on  a  smooth 
wood  floor  and  then  work  over  this  drawing.  The  first  few  brads 
will  hold  the  sticks  in  place.  When  all  the  brads  have  been  driven, 
a  little  drop  of  solder  should  be  run  in  around  the  head  of  each  one. 
This  is  a  tedious  job.  One  must  be  careful  to  use  no  more  solder  than 
necessar\'  as  it  increases  the  weight  very  rapidly.  Two  pounds  of 
wire  solder  should  l)e  sufficient  for  all  the  control  members  which  are 
built  in  this  way.  \Mien  the  top  side  is  soldered,  pry  the  frame  loose 
from  the  flcwjr  with  a  screwdriver  and  turn  it  over.  Then  the  pro- 
jecting points  of  the  brads  must  be  clinched  and  the  soldering  repeated. 

At  this  stage,  the  two  frames  should  be  covered  on  both  sides 
with  the  preparetl  cloth  used  for  covering  the  main  planes.  The 
method  of  preparing  this  cloth  is  detiiiled  a  little  farther  along. 

The  struts,  so-calle<l,  to  continue  the  analogy*  with  the  main 
planes,  are  turned  sticks  of  spruce  |  inch  in  diameter.  They  are 
fitted  at  each  end  with  ferrules  of  thin  |-inch  brass,  or  steel  tubing, 
driven  on  tight.  Instead  of  using  sockets,  the  struts  are  held  at  each 
end,  simply  by  a  long  wotxl  screw  driven  through  the  tin  and  wood 
of  the  plane  frame  and  into  the  strut.  These  screws  also  hold  the 
tiirnbuckles  for  the  truss  wires.  For  trussing  purposes,  the  elevator 
is  regarded  as  consistitiir  of  two  sections  only,  the  intcniicdlatr  struts 
being  disregarded. 

The  turnbuckles  and  wire  used  here  and  in  the  other  control 
memlx-rs  may  well  be  of  lighter  stock  than  those  used  in  the  main 
planes.  Piano  wire,  No.  18,  or  jii-inch  cable  is  amply  strong.  The 
sheet  steel  may  be  alK)ut  22  gauge,  instead  of  16,  and  the  bicycle 
s[)okes  smaller  in  projMJrtion.  No  turnbuckle  plates  are  necessary. 
The  screws  running  into  the  struts  may  be  passed  directly  through 
the  eyes  of  the  turnbuckles,  where  they  would  have  been  attache<l 
to  the  turnbuckle  plate.  In  order  to  secure  a  square  and  neat  struc- 
ture, those  struts  which  have  turnbuckles  at  their  ends  should  Ik* 
made  a  trifle  shorter  than  the  others. 

At  each  end,  the  elevator  has  an  X-sha[xtl  frame  of  i-inch  steel 
tubing;  at  the  interseilion  of  the  X's  are  pivots  on  which  the  elevator 
is  supjM)rte<l.  Each  X  is  made  of  two  tubes,  bent  into  a  V  and  flat- 
tciutl  ami  braze<l  together  at  the  points.  The  ends  of  the  X's  are 
flattened  and  bent  over  so  that  the  screws  which  hold  the  struts 
in  placv  may  paiw  through  them. 
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To  the  front  middle 
strut  is  attached  an  exten- 
sion which  acts  as  a  lever 
for  operating  the  elevator. 
This  is  a  stick  of  spruce  f 
inch  in  diameter  and  3  feet 
3  inches  long.  At  its  upper 
end  it  has  a  ferrule  of  steel 
tubing,  flattened  at  the 
end.  The  lower  part  of 
the  stick  may  be  fastened 
to  the  strut  by  wrapping 
the  tube  with  friction  tape, 
or  by  improvising  a  couple 
of  sheet  steel  clamps.  The 
upper  end  of  the  stick  is 
braced  by  a  j-inch  steel 
tube,  extending  to  the  top 
of  the  rear  middle  strut, 
and  held  by  the  same 
screw  as  the  strut.  This 
extension  lever  is  connect- 
ed to  the  steering  column 
by  a  bamboo  rod,  1  inch 
in  diameter  and  about  10 
feet  long,  p;rovided  with 
flattened  ferrules  of  steel 
tubing  at  each  end.  Each 
ferrule  should  be  held  on 
by  a  l-indi  stove  bolt  pass- 
ing through  it. 

Front  and  Rear  Outrigger 
Frames.  Both  the  front 
elevator  and  the  tail  and 
rudder  at  the  rear,  are  car- 
ried, as  mentioned  above, 
each  on  a  pair  of  A-shaped 
frames,  similar  to  one  an- 
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other,  except  that  those  in  the  rear  arc  longer  than  thoM-  in  tli< 
front.  Both  are  made  of  spruce  of  about  the  same  section  as  useti 
for  the  struts  of  the  main  frame.  These  pieces  may  either  l)e  full 
length,  or  they  may  In."  jointed  at  the  intersection  of  the  crosspieces, 
the  ends  being  clam|)ed  in  a  sheet-steel  sleeve,  just  like  that  used 
on  the  beams  of  the  main  frame.  In  this  case,  it  is  advisable  to 
run  a  |-inch  stove  bolt  through  each  of  the  ends. 


Fig.  20.     Deutb  of  Outrigswt  and  Front  Elavatiac  PUbm  m  Smb  fron  Orirm's  8Mt 

The  crosspieces  of  the  A-frames  are  spruce  of  the  same  section, 
or  a  little  smaller.  At  their  ends  may  be  usetl  strut  sockets  like  those 
of  the  niain  frame;  or,  if  it  is  desired  to  save  this  expense,  they  may 
Ik'  fastenetl  by  strips  of  ,^-inch  steel  stmk  with  through  bolts. 

The  front  outrigger  has,  Upsides  the  two  A-frames,  a  rather  com* 
plicate<l  amingement  of  struts  dt>signcd  to  brace  the  frcmt  whed 
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against  the  shocks  of  landing.  This  arrangement  does  not  appear 
very  plain  in  a  plan  or  elevation,  and  may  best  be  understood  by 
reference  to  the  photograph,  Fig.  19,  and  the  perspective  drawing, 
Fig.  20.  Fig.  20  is  a  view  from  the  driver's  seat.  The  elevator  is 
seen  in  front,  the  A-frames  at  each  side,  and  at  the  bottom  the  two 
diagonal  beams  to  the  engine  bed  and  the  skid. 

Reference  to  this  drawing  will  show  the  two  diagonals  run  from 
the  front  wheel  up  and  back  to  the  top  of  the  main  frame,  and  two 
more  from  the  wheel  forward  to  the  short  crosspieces  near  the  apexes 
of  the  A-frame:  there  is  also  a  vertical  strut  which  intersects  two 
horizontal  pieces  running  between  the  ends  of  the  longer  crosspieces 
of  the  A-frames.  Altogether,  there  are  five  attachments  on  each  side 
of  the  front  wheel,  through  which  the  axle  bolt  must  pass,  viz,  the 
connections  to  the  skid,  to  one  of  the  diagonals  to  the  engine  bed, 
to  one  of  the  rear  diagonals,  to  one  of  the  front  diagonals,  and  to  one 
side  of  the  fork  carrying  the  vertical  strut.  Of  these  the  skid  attach- 
ments should  be  on  the  inside  closest  to  the  wheel,  and  the  engine 
bed  diagonals  next. 

The  four  additional  diagonals  running  to  the  front  wheel  may 
be  spruce  of  the  same  section  used  in  the  A-frames,  or  turned  one 
inch  round.  At  each  end  they  have  flattened  ferrules  of  steel  tubing. 
The  beams  of  the  A-frames  have  similar  ferrules  at  the  ends  where 
they  attach  to  the  main  frames.  These  attachments  should  be  made 
on  the  socket  bolts  of  the  struts  on  either  side  of  the  middle  G-foot 
section  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  main  beams — not  between  the 
beam  and  the  socket  itself. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  make  all  the  A-frames  and  diagonal 
braces  of  bamboo,  if  desired,  the  qualities  of  this  material  already 
having  been  referred  to.  Bamboo  rods  for  this  purpose  should  be 
between  1  and  Ij  inches  in  diameter.  Where  ferrules  are  fitted  on 
the  ends,  the  hole  of  the  bamboo  should  be  plugged  with  wood  glued 
in  place. 

Generally,  in  the  construction  of  the  outrigger  frames,  the 
builder  can  use  his  own  discretion  to  a  considerable  extent.  There 
are  innumerable  details  which  can  be  varied — far  too  many  to  con- 
sider even  a  part  of  the  possibilities  in  this  connection.  If  the  builder 
runs  across  any  detail  which  he  does  not  see  mentioned  here,  he  may 
safely  assume  that  any  workmanlike  job  will  suffice.     Often,  the 
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method  may  he  adapted  to  the  materials  on  liand.  'i'he  (ha^oiial 
wires  from  the  erosspieees  of  tlie  A-frames  to  the  struts  shouM  Ik* 
crossc<l. 

Ihuldcr  and  Tail  Construction.  -The  frame  for  the  rudder  and 
tail  are  eonstructcti  in  much  the  same  wa\'  as  those  for  the  elevator, 
Fig.  18.  Spruce  sticks  1  by  \  inch  are  used  throughout,  except  for 
the  piece  at  the  back  etlge  of  the  rudder  and  the  long  middle  piece 
across  the  tail;  these  should  be  \\  by  \  inch.  This  long  middle  piece 
of  the  tail  is  laid  across  on  top  of  the  rest  of  the  framework.  When 
the  cloth  is  put  on,  this  makes  the  upper  surface  slightly  convex  while 
the  lower  surface  remains  flat.  The  ends  of  this  piece  should  be 
reinforced  witli  sheet  steel,  fairly  heavy  and  drillwl  for  J-inch  bolts, 
attaching  the  tail  to  the  A-frames. 

The  rudder  is  hung  from  two  posts  extending  above  and  below 
the  tail.  These  posts  may  be  set  in  cast  aluminum  sockets,  such  as 
may  be  obtained  from  any  supply  house  for  20  cents  apiece.  The 
posts  need  not  Ik.'  more  than  \  inch  in  diameter.  At  their  outer  ends, 
they  should  have  ferrules  of  steel  tubing,  and  the  turnbuckles  or  other 
attachments  for  the  truss  wires  should  l)e  attached  by  a  wood  screw 
running  into  tlie  end  of  each.  From  these  ix)sts  the  rudder  may  be 
hung  on  any  light  hinges  the  builder  may  find  convenient,  or  on 
hinges  improvised  from  screw  eyes  or  eye  bolts,  with  a  bolt  passing 
through  the  eyes  of  each. 

In  steering,  the  rudder  is  controlled  by  a  steering  wheel  carrie<i 
on  a  liingetl  post  in  front  of  the  pilot.  This  jxist  should  be  ash  about 
1  by  1  \  inches.  It  hinges  at  the  bottom  on  a  steel  tube  of  J-inch 
diameter  which  passes  through  it  and  is  supix)rteti  at  the  ends  on 
diagonal  l)eams  to  the  engine  bed.  Two  diagonals  of  lighter  tubing 
rn.iy  be  put  in  to  hold  the  iK)st8  centered  l>etween  the  two  beams. 

The  iK)st  is,  of  course,  upright,  and  the  hub  of  the  wheel  is 
hori/.ontal.  The  wheel  may  be  conveniently  mountetl  on  a  piece  of 
tubing  of  the  same  size  as  the  hub  hole,  run  through  the  post  and 
held  by  a  comparatively  small  bolt,  which  passes  through  it  and  has 
a  big  washer  on  either  end.  The  wheel  is  preferably  of  the  motor- 
boat  variety  with  a  groove  around  the  rim  for  the  steering  cable. 

llie  rear  e<lge  of^  the  tail  should  be  about  1  inch  lower  than  the 
front.  To  make  the  rudder  iH)»t  stand  approximately  vertical, 
we<lg«'-shaiK"d  pieces  t»f  wood  may  l>c  set  uniler  the  stK'kets. 
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The  steering  connections  should  be  of  flexible  cables  of  steel 
such  as  are  made  for  this  purpose.  There  should  be  a  double  pulley 
on  the  post  just  under  the  wheel,  and  the  cables  should  be  led  off 
the  post  just  at  the  hinge  at  the  bottom,  so  that  swinging  the  post 
will  not  affect  them.  The  cable  is  then  carried  under  the  lower  main 
plane  and  out  the  lower  beams  of  the  A-frames.  It  is  attached  to 
the  rudder  at  the  back  edge;  snap  hooks  should  be  used  for  easy 
disconnection  in  packing.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  guiding  the  cable, 
instead  of  using  pulleys,  is  to  run  it  through  short  pieces  of  tubing 
lashed  to  the  beams  with  friction  tape.  The  tubing  can  be  bent 
without  flattening  by  first  filling  it  with  melted  lead,  which,  after 
the  bending,  can  be  melted  out  again. 

Ailerons  for  Lateral  Stability.  The  framework  of  the  ailerons 
is  made  in  the  same  way  as  that  for  the  elevator,  tail,  and  rudder. 
Fig.  18.  The  pieces  around  the  edges  should  be  I5  by  ^  inch,  as 
also  the  long  strip  laid  over  the  top  of  the  ribs.  The  ribs  should  be 
^  by  f  inch.  Each  aileron  has  two  holes,  one  for  the  strut  to  pass 
through,  and  the  other  for  the  diagonal  truss  wires  at  their  inter- 
section. The  back  edge  also  has  a  notch  in  it  to  clear  the  fore  and 
aft  wires.  Each  aileron  is  hung  on  four  strips  of  soft  steel  about  | 
by  j^  inch,  twisted  so  that  one  end  is  at  right  angles  to  the  other. 
These  are  arranged  one  on  each  side  of  the  strut  which  passes  through 
the  aileron,  and  one  at  each  end.  Bolts  through  the  struts  carry  three 
of  them  and  the  outer  one  is  trussed  by  wires  to  each  end  of  the  outer 
strut. 

A  frame  of  |-inch  steel  tubing  fits  around  the  aviator's  shoulders 
and  is  hinged  to  the  seat,  so  that  he  can  move  it  by  leaning  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  This  is  connected  by  flexible  cable  to  the  rear 
edges  of  the  ailerons,  so  that  when  the  aviator  leans  to  the  left,  he 
will  raise  the  left  and  lower  the  right  aileron.  The  upper  edges  of 
the  ailerons  are  directly  connected  to  each  other  by  a  cable  running 
along  the  upper  front  beam,  so  that  they  must  always  move  together. 

Covering  of  the  Planes.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
the  fact,  in  the  general  description  of  the  machine,  that  light  sail 
cloth,  as  employed  on  the  Wright  machines,  may  be  used  for  the 
planes  or  wings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  difl^erent  materials  may 
be  successfully  employed,  the  selection  depending  upon  the  builder 
himself  and  his  financial  resources.    About  55  square  yards  of  material 
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will  be  requiretl,  and  in  ct)mparing  prices  always  compare  the  width 
as  this  may  vary  from  28  to  oo  inches.  Rubberized  silk  which  is  use<l 
on  the  standard  Curtiss  machines  is  the  most  expensive  covering, 
its  co:,t  running  up  to  something  like  two  hundred  dollars.  There 
are  also  several  goo<l  aero  fabrics  on  the  market  which  sell  at  GO 
cents  a  square  yard,  as  well  as  a  number  of  brands  of  varnish  for  the 
cloth — most  of  them,  however,  quite  expensive.  The  most  economical 
methcKl  is  to  employ  a  strong  linen  cloth  coated  with  shellac,  which 
will  l>e  found  very  satisfactory. 

The  covering  of  the  frames  with  the  cloth  may  well  be  post- 
poned until  after  the  engine  has  been  installed  and  tested,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  splashing  of  oil  and  dirt  which  the  fabric  is  apt  to  receive 
during  this  operation.  The  wire  to  which  the  cloth  is  laced,  must 
be  strung  along  the  rear  ends  of  the  ribs  of  each  plane.  The  wires 
pass  through  holes  in  the  ends  of  the  small  ribs  and  are  attached 
to  the  main  ribs  with  turnbuckles.  At  the  ends  of  the  planes  the 
main  ribs  must  be  bracetl  against  the  pull  of  the  wire  by  a  piece  of 
J-inch  tubing  running  from  the  end  of  the  rib  diagonally  up  to  the 
rear  l)eam.  Both  turnbuckles  and  tube  are  fastened  with  one  wood 
screw  running  into  the  end  of  the  rib. 

The  cloth  should  be  cut  to  fit  the  panels  between  the  main 
ribs  and  hemmed  up,  allowing  at  least  an  inch  in  each  direction  for 
stretch.  Small  eyelets  should  be  put  along  the  sides  and  rear  edges 
an  inch  apart  for  the  lacing.  At  the  front  edge,  the  cloth  is  tacked 
directly  to  the  beam,  the  edge  being  taken  well  under  and  around 
to  the  back.    Strong  fish  line  is  good  material  for  the  lacing. 

After  the  cloth  is  laced  on,  it  must  be  tacked  down  to  the  small 
ribs.  For  this  purpose,  use  upholstery  tacks  as  they  have  big  cu|>- 
shaped  heads  which  grip  the  cloth  and  do  not  tear  out.  As  an  extra 
precaution  a  strip  of  heavy  tape  must  be  run  over  each  rib  under 
the  tack  heads.  All  the  control  members  are  covered  on  both  <^!'!'- 
the  edges  being  folded  under  and  held  by  tacks. 

Making  the  Propeller.  If  the  completed  biplane  is  to  fly 
pro{)erly  and  also  have  sufficient  spee<l  to  make  it  safe,  consider- 
able care  must  be  devoted  to  the  design  and  making  of  the  pro- 
peller. Every  aeroplane  has  a  safe  speed,  usually  referred  to  in 
technical  parlanct'  as  its  critintl  speed.  In  the  case  of  the  Curtiss 
biplanr  nn«l«T  con.sideration,  this  speed  is  about  40  ruih^  i\u  hour. 
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By  speeding  up  the  motor  considerably,  it  may  be  able  to  make 
42  to  43  miles  an  hour  in  a  calm,  such  a  condition  representing  the 
only  true  measure  of  an  aeroplane's  ability  in  this  direction,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  let  its  speed  with  relation 
to  the  wind  (not  to  the  ground)  fall  much  below  35  miles  an  hour. 
At  any  slower  rate  of  travel,  its  dynamic  stability  would  be  pre- 
carious and  the  machine  would  be  likely  to  dive  to  the  ground  unex- 
pectedly. The  reasons  for  this  have  been  explained  more  in  detail 
under  the  heading  of  "The  Internal  Work  of  the  Wind." 

The  necessity  of  making  the  propeller  need  not  discourage  the 
ambitious  builder — if  he  can  spare  the  time  to  do  it  right,  it  will 
be  excellent  experience.  If  not,  propellers  designed  for  driving  a 
machine  of  this  size  can  be  purchased  ready  to  mount  from  any  one 
of  quite  a  number  of  manufacturers.  But  as  the  outlay  required 
will  be  at  least  $50,  doubtless  most  experimenters  will  prefer  to 
undertake  this  part  of  the  work  as  well  as  that  of  building  the  frame- 
work and  main  cell,  particularly  as  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
sum  mentioned  is  represented  by  labor.  The  cost  of  the  material 
required  is  insignificant  by  comparison. 

True-Screw  Design.  First  it  will  be  necessary  to  design  the 
propeller  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  biplane  itself.  As  this  is 
a  matter  that  has  already  been  gone  into  in  considerable  detail 
under  the  appropriate  heading,  no  further  explanation  of  propeller 
characteristics  or  of  the  technical  terms  employed,  should  be  needed 
here.  We  will  assume  that  the  biplane  is  to  have  a  speed  of  40  miles 
per  hour  in  still  air  with  tht  motor  running  at  1,200  r.  p.  m.  With 
this  data,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  correct  pitch  of  the 
propeller  to  give  that  result.    Thus 

40X5280X100^^^^ 
60X1200X  85 

or  in  round  numbers  a  pitch  of  3|  feet.  40  (the  speed  in  miles  per 
hour)  times  5,280  (feet  per  mile)  divided  by  60  (minutes  in  an  hour) 
gives  the  speed  of  the  aeroplane  in  feet  per  minute.  Dividing  this  by 
1,200  (revolutions  per  minute)  gives  the  number  of  feet  the  aeroplane 
is  to  advance  per  revolution  of  the  propeller.  The  "-^"  part  of 
the  equation  represents  the  efficiency  of  the  propeller  which  can 
safely  be  figured  on,  i.  e.,  85  per  cent,  or  an  allowance  for  slip  of  15 
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per  cent.  Forty  miles  an  hour  is  the  maximum  speed  to  be  expected, 
while  the  r.  p.  m.  rate  of  the  engine  should  be  that  at  which  it  operates 
to  the  best  advantage. 

The  merits  of  the  true-screw  and  variable-pitch  propellers  have 
already  been  dwelt  ujxjn.  The  former  is  not  only  more  simple  to 
build,  but  cxjx?rience  has  shown  that,  as  generally  employe<l,  it 
gives  better  efficiency.  Hence,  the  propeller  under  consideration 
will  be  of  the  true-screw  type.  Its  pitch  has  already  been  calculated 
as  82  feet.  For  a  machine  of  this  size  and  ix)wer,  it  should  \)c  0  feet 
in  diameter.  Having  worked  out  the  pitch  and  decided  upon  the 
diameter,  the  next  and  most  important  thing  is  to  calculate  the  pitch 
angle.  It  will  be  evident  that  no  two  points  on  the  blade  will  travel 
through  the  air  at  the  same  speed.  Obviously,  a  point  near  the  tip 
of  the  proj)eller  moves  faster  than  one  near  the  hub,  just  as  in  round- 
ing a  curve,  the  outer  wheel  of  an  automobile  has  to  travel  faster 
than  the  inner,  because  it  has  to  travel  farther  to  cover  the  same 
ground.  For  instance,  taking  the  dimensions  of  the  propeller  in 
question  it  will  be  seen  that  its  tips  will  be  traveling  through  the  air 
at  close  to  4.3  miles  per  minute,  that  is, 

6>OrX1200^^2s 
5280 

in  which  Cy,  the  diameter  of  the  propeller  in  feet,  times  r  gives  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  which  is  travele<l  by  the  blade  tips  1,200 
times  per  minute;  this  divided  by  the  number  of  feet  per  mile  gives 
the  miles  per  minute  covered.  On  the  other  hand,  a  point  on  the 
blade  but  G  inches  from  the  hub  will  turn  at  only  approximately 
3,5(X)  feet  per  minute.  Therefore,  if  every  part  of  the  blade  is  to 
advance  through  the  air  equally,  the  inner  ()art  must  be  set  at  a 
greater  angle  than  the  outer  part.  Each  part  of  the  blade  must  be 
set  at  such  an  angle  that  at  each  revolution  it  will  move  forward 
through  the  air  a  distance  etjual  to  the  pitch.  This  is  known  as  the 
pitch  angle.  The  pitch  dividetl  by  the  circumference  of  the  cirde 
described  by  any  part  of  tlie  blade,  will  give  a  quantity  known  as 
the  tangent  of  an  angle  for  that  particular  part.  The  angle  corre- 
sponding to  that  tangent  may  most  easily  Ik*  found  by  referring  to 
a  lKM)k  of  trigonometric  tables. 

I'or  example,  take  that  [tart  of  tlu-  iiladt*  of  a  ^^-f(MH  pitch  pro- 
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TABLE n 
Propeller  Blade  Data 


Radius  in 
Inches 

Tangent 

Pitch  Angle 

Add 

Final  Angle 

6 

1.1141 

48°    5' 

48° 

9 

.7427 

36°  36' 

37° 

12 

.5571 

29°    7' 

3°  13' 

32°  20' 

15 

.4457 

24°     1' 

3°    9' 

27°  10' 

18 

.3719 

20°  24' 

3°    6' 

23°  30' 

21 

.3183 

17°  40' 

3° 

20°  40' 

24 

.2785 

15°  40' 

2°  50' 

18°  30' 

27 

.2476 

13°  54' 

2°  46' 

16°  40' 

30 

.2228 

12°  40' 

2°  45' 

15°  25' 

33 

.2025 

11°  27' 

2°  43' 

14°  10' 

peller  which  is  6  inches  from  the  center  of  the  hub.    Then 
3.5X12 


6X271 


=  LI  141  tangent  of  48  degrees  5  minutes 


in  which  3.5X12  reduces  the  pitch  to  inches,  while  6X2>t  is  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  described  by  the  point  6  inches  from  the 
hub.  However,  in  order  to  give  the  propeller  blade  a  proper  hold 
on  the  air,  it  must  be  set  at  a  greater  angle  than  these  figures  would 
indicate.  That  is,  it  must  be  given  an  angle  of  incidence  similar  to 
that  given  to  every  one  of  the  supporting  planes  of  the  machine. 
This  additional  angle  ranges  from  2  degrees  30  minutes,  to  4  degrees, 
depending  upon  the  speed  at  which  the  particular  part  of  the  blade 
travels;  the  greater  the  speed,  the  less  the  angle.  This  does  not  apply 
to  that  part  of  the  blade  near  the  hub  as  the  latter  is  depended  upon 
solely  for  strength  and  is  not  expected  to  add  to  the  effective  thrust 
of  the  propeller. 

Table  II  shows  the  complete  set  of  figures  for  a  blade  of  3|-foot 
pitch,  the  angles  being  worked  out  for  sections  of  the  blade  3  inches 
apart. 

These  angles  are  employed  in  Fig.  21,  which  shows  one  blade 
of  the  propeller  and  its  cross  sections. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  calculations  apply  only  to 
the  type  of  propeller  known  as  the  true  screw,  as  distinguished  from 
the  variable  pitch.  The  design  of  the  latter  is  a  matter  of  personal 
skill    and    experience    in   its   making   which  is  hardly  capable  of 
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expression  in  any  mathematical  formula.  There  are  said  to  be  only 
about  three  men  in  this  country  who  know  how  to  make  a  proper 
variable-pitch  propeller,  and  it  naturally  is  without  advantage  when 
made  otherwise. 

Shaping  the  Blades.  Like  the  ribs,  the  propeller  is  made  up 
of  a  number  of  laminations  of  boards  finished  true  and  securely 
glued,  afterward  being  cut  to  the  proper  shape,  though  this  process, 
of  course,  involves  far  more  skill  than  in  the  former  case.  Spruce  is 
the  strongest  wood  for  its  weight,  but  it  is  soft  and  cracks  easily. 
Maple,  on  the  other  hand,  is  tough  and  hard,  so  that  it  will  be  an 
advantage  to  alternate  the  layers  of  these  woods  with  an  extra 
maple  board,  in  order  to  make  both  outside  strips  of  the  harder 
wood,  so  as  to  form  a  good  backing  for  the  steel  flanges  at  the  hub, 
the  rear  layer  extending  the  full  length  of  the  thin  rear  edges  of  the 
blades.  Other  woods  may  be  employed  and  frequently  are  used  by 
propeller  manufacturers,  such  as  mahogany  (not  the  grained  wood 
used  for  furniture,  but  a  cheaper  grade  which  is  much  stronger), 
walnut,  alternate  spruce  and  whitewood,  and  others. 

The  boards  should  be  selected  with  the  greatest  care  so  as  to 
insure  their  being  perfectly  clear,  i.e.,  absolutely  free  of  knots, 
cross-grained  streaks,  or  similar  flaws,  which  would  impair  their 
strength  and  render  them  difficult  to  work  smoothly.  They  should 
measure  G  inches  wide  by  6  feet  1  inch  in  length.  Their  surfaces 
must  be  finished  perfectly  true,  so  that  they  will  come  together 
uniformly  all  over  the  area  on  which  they  bear  on  one  another,  and 
the  various  pieces  must  be  glued  together  with  the  most  painstaking 
care.  Have  the  glue  hot,  so  that  it  will  spread  evenly,  and  see  that 
it  is  of  a  uniform  consistency,  in  order  that  it  may  be  smoothly 
applied  to  every  bit  of  the  surface.  They  must  then  be  clamped 
together  under  as  much  pressure  as  it  is  possible  to  apply  to  them 
with  the  means  at  hand,  the  rib  press  already  described  in  detail 
forming  an  excellent  tool  for  this  purpose.  Tighten  up  the  nuts 
evenly  a  little  at  a  time,  avoiding  the  application  of  excessive  or 
uneven  pressure  at  one  point,  continuing  the  gradual  tightening  up 
process  until  it  can  not  be  carried  any  farther.  This  is  to  prevent  the 
boards  from  assuming  a  curve  in  drying  fast.  Allow  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  for  drying,  during  which  period  the  laminated  block  should 
be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place  at  as  even  a  temperature  as  possible. 
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Before  uinlertakiiig  the  remainder  of  the  work,  all  of  which 
must  be  carried  out  by  hand,  with  the  exception  T)f  cutting  the 
block  to  the  outline  of  the  proi)eller,  which  may  be  done  ^inth  a  band 
saw,  a  set  of  templates  or  gauges  should  be  made  from  the  drawl iil'-. 
These  will  be  necessiiry  as  guides  for  finishing  the  projx'ller  acurai*  i\ . 
Draw  the  sections  out  full  size  on  sheets  of  cardboard  or  tin  and 
cut  out  along  the  curves,  finally  dividing  each  sheet  into  two  parts, 
one  for  the  upi)er  side  and  one  for  the  lower.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  get  the  sides  of  the  template  square,  and  when  they  are  used,  the 
proix'ller  should  be  laid  on  a  perfectly  true  and  flat  block.  Each 
template  should  be  marke<l  as  it  is  finishetl,  to  indicate  what  part 
of  the  blade  it  is  a  gauge  for.  The  work  of  cutting  the  laminated 
block  down  to  the  lines  represented  by  the  templates  is  carried  out 
with  the  aid  of  the  plane,  spoke  shave,  and  gouge.  After  the  first 
roughing  out  to  approximate  the  curvature  of  the  finished  propeller 
is  completed,  the  cuts  taken  should  be  verj'  fine,  as  it  will  1k»  an  easy 
matter  to  go  too  deep,  thus  spoiling  the  block  and  necessitating  a 
new  start  with  fresh  material.  For  finishing,  pieces  of  l)roken  glass 
are  employed  to  scrape  the  wood  to  a  smooth  >iurf:K'<',  foilo\v««<l  by 
coarse  and  finally  by  fine  sandpaper. 

Mounting.  The  hub  should  be  of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
flange  on  the  engine  crank  shaft  to  which  the  flywheel  was  boltcHl. 
and  should  have  its  bolt  holes  drilled  to  correspond.  To  stnuigthen 
the  hub,  light  steel  plates  of  the  same  diameter  are  screwed  to  it, 
front  and  back,  and  the  bolt  holes  drilletl  right  through  the  metal 
and  wood.  This  method  of  fastening  is  retwmmendeti  where  it  is 
possible  to  substitute  the  propeller  for  the  flywheel  formerly  on  the 
engine,  it  being  common  practice  to  omit  the  use  of  the  flywheel 
altogether.  The  writer  does  not  recommend  this,  however,  as  the 
advantages  of  sm(K)ther  running  and  more  reliable  operation  gaininl 
b\'  the  use  of  a  flywheel  in  addition  to  the  propeller  far  more  than 
offset  any  disadvantage  represented  by  its  weight.  It  will  be  note<l 
that  the  Wright  motors  have  always  been  equipixxl  with  a  flywheel 
of  ample  size  and  weight  and  this  is  undoubtedly  W'siiousible,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  for  the  fact  that  die  Wright  biplanes  fly  with  con- 
si<lenibly  less  i)owcr  than  is  onlinarily  employe<l  for  machines  of 
the  same  size.  If  the  motor  selecteil  Ix*  equipinnl  with  an  unusually 
heavy  flywheel,  and  particularly  where  the  wheel  is  of  comparatively 
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small  diameter,  making  it  less  effective  as  a  balancer,  it  may  be 
replaced  witb  one  of  lighter  weight  and  larger  diameter.  It  may  be 
possible  to  attach  it  by  keying  to  the  forward  end  of  the  crank  shaft, 
thus  leaving  the  flange  from  which  the  flywheel  was  taken  free  for 
mounting  the  propeller.  An  ordinary  belt  pulley  will  serve  excel- 
lently as  the  new  flywheel,  as  most  of  its  weight  is  centered  in  its  rim, 
but  as  the  common  cast-iron  belt  pulley  of  commerce  is  seldom 
intended  to  run  at  any  such  speed  as  that  of  an  automobile  motor, 
it  should  be  examined  carefully  for  flaws.  Otherwise,  there  will  be 
danger  of  its  bursting  with  disastrous  results  under  the  influence  of 
centrifugal  force.  Its  diameter  should  not  exceed  16  inches  in  order 
to  keep  its  peripheral  speed  within  reasonable  limits.  Wlere  the 
mounting  of  the  motor  permits  of  its  use,  a  wood  pulley  18  to  20 
inches  in  diameter  with  a  steel  band  about  |-  to  j-inch  thick,  shrunk 
on  its  periphery,  may  be  employed.  ]\Iost  builders  will  ridicule  the 
,  idea  of  a  flywheel  other  than  the  propeller  itself.  "You  do  not  need 
it;  so  why  carry  the  extra  weight?"  will  be  their  query.  It  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  but  it  is  an  advantage. 

In  case  the  flywheel  of  the  engine  selected  is  keyed  to  the  crank 
shaft,  or  in  case  it  is  not  possible  to  mount  both  the  flywheel  and 
the  propeller  on  different  ends  of  the  crank  shaft,  some  other  expedient 
rather  than  that  of  bolting  to  the  flange  must  be  adopted.  In  such 
a  case,  the  original  flywheel,  where  practical  to  retain  it,  may  be 
drilled  and  tapped  and  the  propeller  attached  directly  to  it.  Where 
the  flywheel  can  not  be  kept,  it  will  usually  be  found  practical  to 
cut  off  its  rim  and  bolt  the  propeller  either  to  the  web  or  spokes,  or 
to  the  flywheel  hub,  if  it  be  cut  down  to  the  latter. 

The  drawing,  Fig.  21,  shows  the  rear  or  concave  side  of  the 
propeller.  From  the  viewpoint  of  a  man  standing  in  its  wind  and 
facing  forward,  it  turns  to  the  left,  or  anti-clockwise.  On  many  of 
the  propellers  now  on  the  market,  the  curved  edge  is  designed  to  go 
first.  This  type  may  have  greater  advantages  over  that  described, 
but  the  straight  front  edge  propeller  is  easier  for  the  amateur  to 
make. 

Mounting  the  Engine.  Ildving  completed  the  propeller,  the 
next  step  is  the  mounting  of  the  engine.  Reference  to  the  types 
available  to  the  amateur  aeroplane  builder  has  already  been  made. 
There  are  a  number  of  motors  now  on  the  market  that  have  been 
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designed  specially  f«r  thi>  purpose  and  not  a  few  of  them  art-  til  f<»n- 
siderahle  merit.  Their  cost  ranges  from  about  §2o<)  up  to  $2,')(K), 
l)ut  it  may  l)e  possible  to  pick  up  a  comparatively  light-weight 
automobile  motor  second  hand  which  will  serve  all  purposes  and 
which  will  cost  far  less  than  the  cheapest  aeronautic  motor  on  the 
market.  It  must  be  capable  of  developing  3()  actual  horse-power 
at  1,(H)0  to  1,200  r.  p.  m.  and  must  not  exceed  400  pounds  complete 
with  all  accessories,  such  as  the  radiator  and  piping,  magneto,  water, 
oil,  etc.  Considerable  weight  may  be  saxed  on  an  automobile  motor 
by  removing  the  exhaust  manifold  and  substituting  a  lighter  flj'wheel 
for  the  one  originally  on  the  engine — or  omitting  it  altogether,  as 
just  mentioned.  A  light-weight  aeronautic  radiator  shouM  '"•  m~'h1 
in  preference  to  the  usual  automobile  radiator. 

When  placing  the  engine  in  position  on  the  ash  beams  forming 
its  IhmI  or  support,  it  must  l)e  borne  in  mind  that  the  complete 
machine,  with  the  oiwrator  in  the  aviator's  seat,  is  designed  to 
balance  on  a  point  about  l\  feet  back  of  the  front  edge  of  the  main 
planes.  As  the  operator  and  the  motor  represent  much  the  larger 
part  of  the  total  weight,  the  balance  may  easily  be  regulated  by 
moving  them  slightly  forward  or  backwanl,  as  may  be  requireti. 
It  will  l)e  necessarj',  of  course,  to  place  the  engine  far  enough  \y&ck 
in  any  aise  to  iH-rmit  the  prc^jH'ller  blades  to  clear  the  planes.  The 
actual  installation  of  the  engine  itself  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  any- 
one who  has  had  any  experience  in  either  automobile  or  marine 
gasoline  motor  work.  It  is  designed  to  be  bolte<i  to  the  two  engine 
l)eams  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  side  meml)ers  of  the  frame  t)f 
an  automobile,  or  the  engine  Intl  in  a  l)oat.  Just  in  fnmt  of  the 
engine  is  the  best  place  for  the  gasoline  tank,  which-  should  be  cylin- 
drical with  tajHTing  ends,  to  cut  down  it:*  wind  resistance.  If  the 
designer  is  not  anxious  to  carry  out  ix)ints  as  fine  as  tliis,  a  light 
copjK'r  cylindrical  tank  may  be  purchased  from  .stock.  It  should 
hold  at  least  ten  gallons  of  gasoline.  In  front  of  the  tank  is  the 
radiator. 

G)ntrols.  The  controls  may  be  located  to  conform  to  the 
builder's  own  ideas  of  accessibility  and  convenience.  r.suall\'  the 
switch  is  placet!  on  the  stwring  column,  and  it  may  1h'  of  the  onlinary 
knift'  vari«'ty,  or  one  of  the  siH*cial  switches  made  for  this  purjHtse, 
as  taste  may  dictate.    The  thrcittle  control  and  s|Htrk  advance  may 
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either  be  in  the  form  of  pedals,  working  against  springs,  or  of  small 
levers  working  on  a  notched  sector,  at  the  side  of  the  seat.  The 
complete  control,  levers,  and  sector  may  be  purchased  ready  to 
mount  whenever  desired,  as  they  are  made  in  this  form  for  both 
automobile  and  marine  work.  This  likewise  applies  to  the  wheel, 
which  it  would  not  pay  the  amateur  to  attempt  to  make. 

Another  pedal  should  work  a  brake  on  the  front  wheel,  the 
brake  shoe  consisting  of  a  strip  of  sheet  steel,  fastened  at  one  end 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  skid  and  pressed  against  the  wheel  by  a  bamboo 
rod  directly  connected  with  the  brake  pedal.  An  emergency  brake 
can  also  be  made  by  loosely  bolting  a  stout  bar  of  steel  on  the  skid 
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near  its  rear  end;  one  end  of  this  bar  is  connected  to  a  lever  near  the 
seat,  so  that  when  this  lever  is  pulled  back  the  other  end  of  the  bar 
tends  to  dig  into  the  ground.  As  making  a  landing  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  feats  for  the  amateur  aviator  to  master  and  sufficient  space 
for  a  long  run  after  alighting  is  not  always  available,  these  brakes 
will  be  found  a  very  important  feature  of  the  machine. 

The  engine  is  started  by  swinging  the  propeller,  and  this  is  an 
operation  requiring  far  more  caution  than  cranking  an  automobile 
motor.  Both  hands  should  be  placed  on  the  same  blade,  Fig.  22, 
and  the  latter  should  always  be  pulled  downward — never  upward. 
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With  the  switch  olF,  first  turn  tlie  projieller  over  several  times  to 
fill  the  eyliiiders  with  jjas,  lea\ins  it  just  ahea<l  of  <learl  c-enter  of  one 
of  the  eyliiulers,  ami  with  one  blade  extenrling  upwanl  and  to  the 
left  at  a  45-degree  angle.  After  eiosing  the  switeh,  take  the  left 
blade  with  Ixith  hands  and  swing  it  downwanl  shar|>ly,  getting  out 
of  the  way  of  the  following  blade  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Tests.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  after  the  propeller  Is  finished 
and  mounted  on  the  engine  is  to  test  the  combination,  or  jx)wer 
plant  of  the  biplane,  for  speed  and  thrust,  or  pulling  power.  From 
these  two  quantities  it  will  l>e  easy  to  figure  the  power  that  die 
engine  is  delivering.  The  only  instruments  necessarj'  are  a  spring 
balanc-e  reading  to  3{K)  pounds  or  over;  a  revolution  counter,  such  as 
may  l)e  pnK'ure<i  at  any  machinist's  supply  house  for  a  dollar  or  two; 
and  a  watch.  One  end  of  the  spring  balance  is  fasteneil  to  the  front 
end  of  the  skid  and  the  other  to  a  heavy  stake  firml\-  driven  in  the 
ground  a  few  feet  back.  The  wheels  of  the  biplane  should  l)e  set  on 
sm«H)th  boards  so  that  they  will  not  offer  any  resistance  to  tJie  for- 
ward thrust.  WTien  the  engine  is  started  the  spring  balance  will 
give  a  direct  reading  of  the  pull  of  the  propeller. 

With  one  observer  noting  the  thrust,  another  >liuuld  eliiik  the 
numlK'r  of  revolutions  the  engine  is  turning  |)er  minute.  To  do  this, 
a  small  hole  should  previously  have  been  countersunk  in  the  hub 
of  the  proi)eller  to  receive  the  conical  rubl)er  tip  of  the  revolution 
c-ounter.  The  observer  stands  Whind  the  proix'ller.  watch  in  one 
hand  and  revolution  counter  in  the  other.  At  the  iK-giiming  of  the 
minute  i)eri(Kl,  the  counter  is  presse<l  firmly  against  the  hub,  and 
(juickly  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  the  minute,  A  stop  watch  is 
naturally  an  advantage  for  the  purpise.  The  horse-|)ower  is  figiin-d  as 
follows,  assuming,  f<»r  example,  a  thrust  of  2^A)  |X)unds  at  1,200  r.  p.  m. 

250X1200X3.5X100     „^ , 
=.^<  h.  p. 

33.000X85 

As  before,  the  "W"  allows  for  the  slip  and  represents  the 
efficiency  of  the  propeller;  33,(KK)  is  the  numl)er  of  fcx)t  pounds  per 
minute  or  the  ecjuivalent  of  one  hors«'-|)ower.  and  'A.')  Is  the  pit<-h  of 
the  projH'ller. 

Assembling  the  Hiplane.  .Assembling  the  nmdiiiu-  complete 
rwjuires   more   space   than   is  avail'Mi-   in    tlu-   H\«T;(p    workshop. 
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However,  it  is  possible  to  assemble  the  sections  of  the  planes  in  a 
comparatively  small  room,  carrying  the  work  far  enough  to  make 
sure  that  everything  will  go  together  properly  when  the  time  comes 
for  complete  assembly  at  the  testing  ground.  In  this  case,  it  is 
preferable  to  assemble  the  end  sections  first,  standing  them  away 
when  complete  to  make  room  for  the  central  section,  on  which  the 
running  gear  and  outriggers  are  to  be  built  up. 

The  builder  will  have  decided  by  this  time  whether  he  will 
make  his  machine  on  the  regular  plan,  with  one  main  rib  between 
each  section,  or  on  the  quick-detachable  plan,  which  has  two  main 
ribs  on  either  side  of  the  central  section,  as  previously  explained. 

It  is  desirable  to  be  able  to  assemble  two  sections  at  once  and 
this  should  be  possible  anywhere  as  it  requires  a  space  only  about 
6  by  13  feet.  Two  woo4  2X4's,  about  12  feet  long,  should  be  nailed 
down  on  the  blocks  on  the  floor;  make  these  level  and  parallel  to 
each  other  at  a  distance  of  3  feet  6  inches  on  centers,  one  being  3 
inches  higher  than  the  other.  Strips  of  wood  should  be  nailed  on 
them,  so  as  to  hold  the  main  beams  of  the  frame  in  place  while  assem- 
bling. 

The  two  front  and  two  rear  beam  sections  are  laid  in  place  and 
joined  with  the  sheet-steel  sleeves,  the  flanges  of  the  sleeves  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  beams.  Then  through  the  sleeves  in  the  front 
beams,  which  are,  of  course,  those  on  the  higher  bed,  drill  the  holes 
for  the  strut  socket  bolts  (I  inch).  The  holes  for  the  outer  ones  go 
through  the  projecting  ends  of  the  beams;  those  for  the  inner  ones 
are  half  in  each  of  the  two  abutting  beams.  At  the  end  where  the 
central  section  joins  on,  a  short  length  of  wood  of  the  same  section 
may  be  inserted  in  the  sleeve  while  drilling  the  hole.  An  assistant 
should  hold  the  beams  firmly  together  while  the  holes  are  being 
drilled. 

Now  lay  in  place  the  three  main  ribs  belonging  to  the  two  sec- 
tions under  construction  and  fasten  them  at  the  front  ends  by  putting 
in  place  the  strut  sockets  for  which  the  holes  have  been  drilled,  with 
a  turnbuckle  plate  under  each  socket.  Fig.  16.  The  strut  socket 
bolt  passes  through  the  main  rib  and  the  beam.  The  bed  on  which 
the  assembling  is  being  done,  should  be  cut  when  sufficiently  under 
the  joints  to  leave  room  for  the  projecting  bolt  ends.  Set  the  ribs 
square  with  the  front  beams,  then  arrange  the  rear  beams  so  that 
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their  joints  come  exactly  under  the  ribs;  clamp  the  ribs  down  and 
drill  a  true,  vertical  hole  through  the  rib  In'am,  holding  the  two 
sections  of  the  beam  together  as  Ix-fore.  Then  put  the  rear  strut 
s(K'kets  in  place,  using  the  angle  washers  previously  described,  above 
and  below  the  rib. 

When  the  quick-<letachable  plan  i.->  foilowctl,  the  lih^.  at  the 
inner  ends  of  the  double  section,  where  they  join  the  central  section, 
should  be  boltetl  on  an  inch  from  the  ends  of  the  beam,  using  J-inch 
stove  bolts  instead  of  the  socket  lx)lts.  The  sleeves  should  be  slotted, 
so  that  they  can  slide  off  without  removing  these  bolts,  as  the  sleeves 
and  ribs  which  occupy  the  position  over  the  joints  of  the  beams, 
Ix'long  to  the  central  section. 

The  sections  should  now  be  stnmi;  up  with  ilic  (iiajjonal  truss 
wires  which  will  make  them  rigid  enough  to  stand  handling.  The 
wires  are  attache<l  at  each  end  to  the  flange  bolts  of  the  sleeves. 
Either  one  or  two  turnbuckles  may  Ix;  use<l  on  each  wire,  as  already 
explained;  if  but  one  turnbuckle  be  usetl,  the  other  end  of  the.  wire 
may  l)e  conveniently  attached  to  a  strip  of  sheet  steel  bent  double 
and  drilled  for  the  bolt,  like  the  sheet-steel  slip  of  a  turnbuckle. 
Tlie  attachment,  of  whatever  nature,  should  lie  put  Ix'twi  • 
end  and  the  flange  of  the  sleeve,  not  between  the  two  flange.-. 

Three  or  four  ribs  can  be  used  on  each  section;  four  are  pref- 
erable on  sections  of  full  ()-f(K)t  length.  They  are,  of  course,  evenly 
spacetl  on  centers.  At  the  front  ends,  they  are  attache*!  to  the  licjim 
by  w(mk1  screws  through  their  flattenetl  ferrules.  The  attachment  to 
the  rear  l)eam  is  made  with  a  slip  of  sheet  steel  measuring  l  b\  A 
inches,  IkmU  over  the  rib  and  fasteninl  to  the  In^am  at  each  side  with 
a  W(hk1  s<t«'\v  a  Iomu  wire  nail  i^  driven  t!iron<:h  the  rib  it<«|f  <>'» 
the  iK'am. 

l-\)ur  double  sections  should  be  built  up  in  this  manner,  the 
rij,'lit  and  left  up|K'r  and  the  right  and  left  lower  sectioiLs.  Tpjiers 
and  lowers  are  alike  exc-ept  for  the  inversion  of  the  .s<K'kets  in  the 
upiKT  sections.  Rights  and  lefts  differ  in  that  the  outer  l>eams  are 
long  enough  to  fill  up  tlie  sleeves,  not  leaving  room  for  another  beam 
to  join  on. 

Inserting  the  struts  in  their  stwkets  l)etween  the  up|)er  and  lower 
sections  of  the  same  side  will  now  form  either  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
machine  complete.    Care  sliould  be  taken  to  get  the  rear  struts  the 
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proper  length  with  respect  to  the  front  ones  to  bring  the  upper  and 
lower  planes  parallel.  The  distance  from  the  top  of  the  lower  front 
beam  to  the  top  of  the  upper  front  beam  should  be  the  same  as  the 
distance  between  the  rows  of  bracing  holes  in  the  upper  and  lower 
main  ribs  just  above  and  below  the  rear  struts — about  4  feet  6  inches. 
It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  mention  that  the  thick  edges  of  the 
struts  come  to  the  front — they  are  fish-shaped  and  a  fish  is  thicker 
at  the  head  than  at  the  tail. 

The  truss  wires  may  now  be  strung  on  in  each  square  of  the 
struts,  beams,  and  main  ribs,  using  turnbuckles  as  previously 
described.  The  wires  should  be  taut  enough  to  sing  a  low  note  when 
plucked  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  If  the  construction  is 
carried  out  properly,  the  framework  will  stand  square  and  true 
with  an  even  tension  on  all  the  wires.  It  is  permissible  for  the 
struts  to  slant  backward  a  little  as  seen  from  the  side,  but  all  should 
be  perfectly  in  line. 

For  adjusting  the  turnbuckles,  the  builder  should  make  for 
himself  a  handy  little  tool  usually  termed  a  nipple  wrench.  It  is 
simply  a  strip  of  steel  H  by  ^  by  ^  inches,  with  a  notch  cut  in  the 
middle  of  the  long  sides  to  fit  the  flattened  ends  of  the  turnbuckle 
nipples.  This  is  much  handier  than  the  pliers  and  does  not  burr  up 
the   nipples. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  this  description  of  the  assembling  that 
the  builder  is  working  in  a  limited  space;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
room  enough  to  set  up  the  whole  frame  at  once,  the  work  will  be 
much  simpler.  In  this  case,  the  construction  bed  should  be  30  feet 
long.  First  build  up  the  upper  plane  complete,  standing  it  against 
the  wall  when  finished;  then  build  the  lower  plane,  put  the  struts 
in  their  sockets,  and  lay  on  the  upper  plane  complete. 

Returning  to  the  plan  of  assembly  by  sections,  after  the  side 
sections  or  wings  of  the  machine  have  been  completed,  the  struts 
may  be  taken  out  and  the  sections  laid  aside.  The  middle  section, 
to  which  the  running  gear  and  outriggers  will  be  attached,  is  now  to 
be  built  up  in  the  same  way.  If  the  builder  is  following  the  plan 
in  which  there  is  one  main  rib  between  each  section,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  take  off  the  four  inner  main  ribs  from  the  sections  already 
completed,  to  be  used  at  the  ends  of  the  central  section.  The  plan 
drawing  of  the  complete  machine  shows  that  the  ribs  of  the  central 
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section  are  cut  off  just  back  of  the  rear  beam  to  make  room  for  the 
propeller.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  set  the  motor  far  enough 
forward  to  balance  the  machine  properly.  The  small  ribs  in  this 
section  have  the  same  curve  but  are  cut  off  10  inches  shorter  at  their 
rear  ends,  and  the  stumps  are  smoothed  down  for  ferrules  like  those 
for  the  other  small  ribs.  In  the  plan  which  has  one  main  rib  between 
each  section,  the  main  rib  on  each  side  of  the  wntral  sei-tion  nmst 
be  left  full  length.  In  the  quick-detachable  plan  with  two  main 
ribs  on  each  side  of  the  c-entral  section,  the  inner  ones,  which  really 
belong  to  this  section,  are  cut  off  short  like  the  small  ribs. 

In  the  drawing  of  the  complete  machine,  the  distance  between 
the  struts  which  carry  the  engine  bed  is  shown  as  2  feet.  This  is 
only  approximate,  as  the  distance  must  be  varied  to  suit  the  motor 
employed.  By  this  time,  the  builder  will  have  decided  what  engine 
he  is  going  to  use — or  can  get — and  should  drill  the  holes  for  the 
sockets  of  these  struts  with  due  respect  to  the  width  of  the  engine's 
supporting  feet  or  lugs,  remembering  that  the  engine  bed  beams  go 
on  the  inside  of  the  struts.  In  the  drawing  of  the  running  gear,  Fig. 
17,  the  distance  between  the  engine-bed  struts  has  been  designated 
A.  The  distances,  li,  on  each  side  are,  of  course,  approximately 
(G  —2.1).  wliatt'vtT  .1  mav  hv. 
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BUILDING  AND  FLYING  AN 
AEROPLANE 

PART  II 
BUILDING  A  BLERIOT  MONOPLANE 

As  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  description  of  its  con- 
struction, the  C'lirtiss  biplane  was  selected  as  a  standard  of  this  tyjK* 
of  aeroplane  after  which  the  student  cx)uld  safely  pattern  for  a  numl>er 
of  reas<jns.  It  is  not  only  remarkably  simple  in  construction,  easily 
built  by  anyone  with  moderate  facilities  and  at  a  slight  outlay,  but 
it  is  likewise  the  easiest  machine  to  learn  to  dri\  e.  The  monoplane  is 
far  more  difficult  and  exinnisite  to  build. 

The  Bleriot  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  typical  example  in  this 
field,  in  view  of  its  great  success  and  the  very  large  numbers  which 
have  l>een  turne<l  out.  In  fact,  the  Bleriot  monoplane  is  the  product 
of  a  factor\'  which  would  compare  favorably  with  some  of  the  large 
automobile  plants.  Its  construction  requires  skillful  workmanship 
l)oth  in  w(hhI  aii<l  metal,  and  a  great  many  sixtial  castings,  forgings, 
and  stampings  are  necessiiry.  Altliough  some  concerns  in  this 
country  advertise  that  they  carr>'  these  fittings  as  stock  parts,  they 
are  not  always  correct  in  design  and,  in  any  case,  are  expensive. 
Wherever  it  is  jM>ssible  to  avoid  the  us*'  of  such  parts  by  any  ex])edient, 
l)oth  forms  of  construction  are  descrilKnl,  so  that  the  builder  may 
take  his  choicv. 

Bleriot  monoplanes  are  made  in  a  nuinlM-r  of  different  nuxlels, 
the  principal  tines  l)eing  the  iJO-horse-jxnver  "runabout,"  Figs.  X\ 
and  24,  the  5()-  and  TO-horse-power  pas.senger-carrying  machines, 
and  the  ')()-,  7()-,  and  l()()-horse-power  ratting  machines.  Of  these  the 
first  has  Imxmi  chosen  as  Ixst  adapttni  to  the  pur]x>se.  Its  constructit)n 
is  typical  of  the  hiirluT-|M»wer  monoplanes  of  the  same  make.  an«l  it 
is  more  suitable  i  r  t!;.  U'ginner  to  fly  as  well  as  to  buii<!  h  i- 
employed  exclusivrly  by  the  Bleriot  scIuh>1s. 

Motor.  The  motor  regularly  employeil  is  the  3(V-horse-power, 
three-cylin<ler  .Vnxani,  a  two-cyliniler  iy\iic  of  whidi   is  shown   in 
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Fig.  23.     Details  of  Bleriot  Monoplane 
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"Aeronautical  Motors,"  Fig.  40.  From  the  amateur's  standpoint,  a 
disadvantage  of  the  Bleriot  is  the  very  short  space  allowed  for  the 
installation  of  the  motor.  For  this  reason,  the  power  plant  must  be 
fan  shaped,  like  the  Anzani;  star  form,  like  the  Gnome;  or  of  the 
two-cylinder  opposed  type.  It  must  likewise  be  air-cooled,  as  there 
is  no  space  available  for  a  radiator. 

Fuselage.  Like  most  monoplanes,  the  Bleriot  has  a  long  central 
body,  usually  termed  "fuselage,"  to  which  the  wings,  running  gear, 
and  controls  are  all  attached.  A  drawing  of  the  fuselage  with  all 
dimensions  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  25,  and  as  the  machine  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  built  up  around  this  essential,  its  construction  is  taken  up 
first.  It  consists  of  four  long  beams  united  by  35  crosspieces.  The 
beams  are  of  ash,  lA  inches  square  for  the  first  third  of  their  length 


Fig.  26.     Details  of  U-bolt  Which  Is  a  Feature  of  Bleriot  Construction 

and  tapering  to  |  inch  square  at  the  rear  ends.  Owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  good  pieces  of  wood  the  full  length,  and  also  to 
facilitate  packing  for  shipment,  the  beams  are  made  in  halves,  the 
abutting  ends  being  joined  by  sleeves  of  l|-inch,  20-gauge  steel 
tubing,  each  held  on  by  two  |-inch  bolts.  Although  the  length  of 
the  fuselage  is  21  feet  11 1  inches,  the  beams  must  be  made  of  two 
11-foot  halves  to  allow  for  the  curve  at  the  rear  ends. 

The  struts  are  also  of  ash,  the  majority  of  them  being  |  by  If 
inches,  and  oval  in  section  except  for  an  inch  and  a  half  at  each  end. 
But  the  first,  second,  and  third  struts  (counting  from  the  forward 
end)  on  each  side,  the  first  and  second  on  the  top,  and  the  first  strut 
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on  the  bottom  are  lA  inches  square,  of  the  same  stock  as  the  main 
IxaiMs.  Practically  all  of  the  struts  are  joine<l  to  the  main  beams 
by  u-bolts,  as  shown  by  the  detail  drawiiij;,  V'lfr.  2(),  this  lieinj^  one 
of  Ix)uis  Bicriot's  inventions.  The  small  struts  are  held  by  |-inch 
bolts  and  the  larger  ones  by  A-int-h  bolts.  The  ends  of  the  struts 
nmst  he  slotted  for  these  bolts,  this  being  done  by  drilling  three  holes 
in  a  row  with  a  A-  «r  jV-inch  drill,  according  to  whether  the  slot  is 
for  the  smaller  or  larger  size  bolt.  The  wood  Ix'tween  the  holes  is 
cut  out  with  a  sharp  knife  and  the  slot  finished  with  a  coarse,  flat  file. 

All  of  the  u-bolts  measure  2  inches  between  the  ends.  The 
\  crtical  struts  are  set  1  inch  forward  of  the  corresponding  horizontal 
struts,  so  that  the  four  holes  through  the  beam  at  each  joint  are 
p.Kid  1  inch  apart,  alternately  horizontal  and  vertical.  To  the 
projiiting  angles  of  the  U-bolts  are  attache<l  the  diagonal  truss  wires, 
which  cross  all  the  rectangles  of  the  fuselage,  exc*ept  that  in  which  the 
flriver  sits.  This  trussing  should  be  of  20-gauge  piano  vnre  (music- 
wire  gauge)  or  I^J-inch  cable,  except  in  the  rectangles  bounded  by 
the  large  struts,  where  it  should  be  25-gauge  piano  wire  or  ^inch 
cable.  Each  wire,  of  course,  should  have  a  turnbuckle.  About  100 
of  these  A^ill  l)e  reqviired,  either  of  the  spoke  t^-pe  or  the  regular  type, 
with  two  screw  eyes — the  latter  preferred. 

Transverse  squares,  formed  by  the  two  horizontal  and  two 
vertical  struts  at  each  point,  are  also  trussed  with  diagonal  wires. 
.Although  turnbuckles  are  sometimes  omitted  on  these  wires,  it  takes 
coiisiilerable  skill  to  get  accurate  adjustments  without  them.  Tlie 
extreme  rear  strut  to  which  the  rudder  is  attached,  is  not  fastentnl  in 
the  usual  way.  It  should  be  cut  with  tongues  at  top  and  bottom, 
fitting  into  notches  in  the  ends  of  the  l)eams.  and  the  wh<»le  lK)und 
with  straps  of  "jn-tjriii'^'r  <]v'-'  *•■>•],  bolted  tiir(';iL:li  the  beams  with 
J -inch  bolts. 

Continuing  forward,  the  struts  have  no  peculiarity  until  the 
upjMT  horizontal  one  is  reached,  just  Ix'hind  the  driver's  seat.  As  it 
is  impossible  to  truss  the  quadrangle  forwarti  of  this  strut,  owing  to 
the  i>osition  of  the  driver's  Ixxly,  the  strut  is  braced  with  a  U-shaped 
lialf-round  .strip  of  J  by  I  inch  of  a.sh  or  hickorj*  Ixiltetl  to  the  beams 
at  the  sides  and  to  the  strut  at  the  rear,  with  two  J -inch  bolts  at  each 
|M)int.  TIh'  front  .side  of  the  strut  shouKl  Ik?  left  square  where  this 
brace  is  in  contact  with  it.     The  bracv  should  1h«  steam  bent  with  the 
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curves  on  a  9-inch  radius,  and  the  half-round  side  on  the  inside  of 
the  curve. 

The  vertical  struts  just  forward  of  the  driver's  seat  carry  the 
inner  ends  of  the  rear  wing  beams.  Each  beam  is  attached  with  a 
single  bolt,  giving  the  necessary  freedom  to  rock  up  and  down  in 
warping  the  wings.  The  upper  6  inches  of  each  of  these  struts  fits 
into  a  socket  designed  to  reinforce  it.  In  the  genuine  Bleriot,  this 
socket  is  an  aluminum  casting.  However,  a  socket  which  many  would 
regard  as  even  better  can  be  made  from  a  7-inch  length  of  20-gauge 
1 5-inch  square  tubing.  One  end  of  the  tube  is  sawed  one  inch  through 
the  corners;  two  opposite  sides  are  then  bent  down  at  right  angles  to 
form  flanges,  and  the  other  two  sides  sawed  off.  A  1-  by  3-inch  strip 
of  20-gauge  sheet  steel,  brazed  across  the  top  and  flanges  completes 
the  socket.  With  a  little  care,  a  very  creditable  socket  can  be  made 
in  this  way.  Finally,  with  the  strut  in  place,  a  f-inch  hole  is  drilled 
through  4  inches  from  the  top  of  the  socket  for  the  bolt  securing  the 
wing  beam. 

The  upper  horizontal  strut  at  this  point  should  be  arched  about 
six  inches  to  give  plenty  of  elbow  room  over  the  steering  wheel. 
The  bending  should  be  done  in  a  steam  press.  The  strut  should  be 
li^  inches  square,  cut  sufficiently  long  to  allow  for  the  curve,  and 
fitted  at  the  ends  with  sockets  as  described  above,  but  set  at  an  angle 
by  sawing  the  square  tube  down  further  on  one  side  than  oh  the  other. 

On  the  two  lower  beams,  is  laid  a  floor  of  half-inch  boards, 
extending  one  foot  forward  and  one  foot  back  of  the  center  line  of  the 
horizontal  strut.  This  floor  may  be  of  spruce,  if  it  is  desired  to  save 
a  little  weight,  or  of  ordinary  tongue-and-grooved  floor  boards, 
fastened  to  the  beams  with  wood  screws  or  bolts.  The  horizontal 
strut  under  this  floor  may  be  omitted,  but  its  presence  adds  but  little 
weight  and  completes  the  trussing.  Across  the  top  of  the  fuselage 
above  the  first  upper  horizontal  strut,  lies  a  steel  tube  which  forms 
the  sockets  for  the  inner  end  of  the  front  wing  beams.  This  tube  is 
If  inches  diameter,  18  gauge,  and  26f  inches  long.  It  is  held  fast  by 
two  steel  straps,  16  gauge  and  1  inch  wide,  clamped  down  by  the  nuts 
of  the  vertical  strut  u -bolts.  The  center  of  the  tube  is,  therefore,  in 
line  with  the  center  of  the  vertical  struts,  not  the  horizontal  ones. 
The  u -bolts  which  make  this  attachment  are,  of  course,  the  j^-inch 
size,  and  one  inch  longer  on  each  end  than  usual.     To  make  a  neat 
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job,  the  tube  may  be  seated  in  wood  blocks,  suitably  shaped,  but 
these  must  not  raise  it  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  alxive 
the  t(»|)  of  the  fusclaj;e,  as  this  would  increase  the  angle  of  inciilenee 
of  the  wings. 

The  first  vertical  struts  on  each  side  are  extras,  without  cor- 
responding horizontal  ones;  they  serve  only  to  support  the  engine. 
When  the  Gnome  motor  is  used,  its  central  shaft  is  carried  at  the 
centers  of  two  x-shaped,  pressed-steel  frames,  one  on  the  front  side, 
flush  with  the  end  of  the  fuselage  and  one  on  the  rear. 

Truss  Frame  liuilt  on  Fuselage.  In  connection  with  the  fuselage 
may  be  considered  the  overhead  truss  frame  and  the  warping  frame. 
The  former  consists  of  two  inverted  v's  of  20-gauge,  1-  by  |-inch  oval 
tubing,  joined  at  their  a|>exes  by  a  20-gauge,  f-inch  tube.  P>ach  V 
is  forme<l  of  a  single  piece  of  the  oval  tubing  about  o  feet  long.  The 
flattened  ends  of  the  horizontal  tube  are  fastened  by  a  bolt  in  the 
angles  of  the  v's.  The  center  of  the  horizontal  tulx*  should  be  2  feet 
above  the  top  of  the  fuselage.  The  flattened  lower  ends  of  the  rear  V 
should  be  riveted  and  brazed  to  strips  of  18-gauge  steel,  which  will 
fit  over  the  bolts  attaching  the  vertical  fuselage  struts  at  this  point. 
The  legs  of  the  front  V  should  be  slightly  shorter,  as  they  rest  on  top 
of  the  wing  s^K-ket  tul)e.  Each  should  be  held  down  by  a  single 
A-inch  bolt,  passing  through  the  upper  wall  of  the  tube  and  its 
retiiining  strap;  these  bolts  also  serve  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
tul)c  from  sliding  out  from  under  the  strap.  Each  side  of  the  fnime 
is  now  braced  by  diagonal  wires  (Xo.  20  piano  wire,  or  A-inch  cable) 
with  turnbuckle^ 

At  the  upjKT  corners  ot'  this  frame  are  attaelu'<l  the  wires  wliich 
truss  the  upjK'r  sides  of  the  wings.  The  front  wires  are  simply 
fastened  under  the  hea<l  and  nut  of  the  bolt  which  holds  the  frame 
together  at  this  comer.  The  attachment  of  the  rear  wires,  however, 
is  more  complex,  as  these  wires  must  nm  over  pulleys  to  allow  for 
the  nK'king  of  the  rear  wing  beams  when  the  wings  are  wari>ed.  To 
provide  a  suitable  place  for  the  pulleys,  the  angle  of  the  rear  V  is 
enclose<i  by  two  plates  of  20-gaugi'  sheet  steel,  one  on  the  front  and 
one  on  the  rear,  forming  a  triangular  Ik)x  1  inch  thick  fore  and  aft, 
and  about  2  inches  on  each  side,  only  the  bottom  side  beini^open. 
These  plates  are  clam[Kfl  together  by  a  A-inch  steel  bolt,  on  which 
are  niountrtl  the  piill<-'  -      Tli«'n'  ><lioiild  N-  >;utticient  clearance  for 
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pulleys  1  inch  In  diameter.  The  wires  running  over  these  pulleys 
must  then  pass  through  holes  drilled  in  the  tube.  The  holes  should 
not  be  drilled  until  the  wings  are  on,  when  the  proper  angle  for  them 
can  be  seen.  The  cutting  and  bending  of  the  steel  plates  is  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty,  and  should  not  be  done  until  the  frame  is  otherwise 
assembled,  so  that  paper  patterns  can  be  cut  for  them.  ThcA'  should 
have  flanges  bent  around  the  tube,  secured  by  the  bolts  which  hold 
the  frame  together,  to  keep  them  from  slipping  off. 

The  oval  tubing  is  used  in  the  vertical  parts  of  this  frame, 
principally  to  reduce  the  wind  resistance,  being  placed  with  the 
narrow  side  to  the  front.  However,  if  this  tubing  be  difficult  to 
obtain,  or  if  price  is  a  consideration,  no  harm  will  be  done  by 
using  f-inch  round  tubing.  Beneath  the  floor  of  the  driver's  cockpit 
in  the  fuselage  is  the  warping  frame,  the  support  for  the  wires  which 
truss  the  rear  wing  beams  and  also  control  the  warping. 

This  frame  is  built  up  of  four  |-inch,  20-gauge  steel  tubes,  each 
about  3  feet  long,  forming  an  inverted,  4-sided  pyramid.  The  front 
and  back  pairs  of  tubes  are  fastened  to  the  lower  fuselage  beams  with 
^-inch  bolts  at  points  15  inches  front  and  back  of  the  horizontal 
strut.  At  their  lower  ends  the  tubes  are  joined  by  a  fixture  which 
carries  the  pulleys  for  the  warping  wires  and  the  lever  by  which  the 
pulleys  are  turned.  In  the  genuine  Bleriot,  this  fixture  is  a  special 
casting.  However,  a  very  neat  connection  can  be  made  with  a  piece 
of  i^-inch  steel  stock,  Ij  by  G  inches,  bent  into  a  u-shape  with  the 
legs  1  inch  apart  inside.  The  flattened  ends  of  the  tubes  are  riveted 
and  brazed  to  the  outside  upper  corners  of  the  u,  and  a  bolt  to  carry 
the  pulleys  passes  through  the  lower  part,  high  enough  to  give  clear- 
ance for  2-inch  pulleys.     This  frame  needs  no  diagonal  wires. 

Running  Gear.  Passing  now  to  the  running  gear,  the  builder 
will  encounter  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  entire  machine,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  few  special  castings.  The  general 
plan  of  the  running  gear  is  shown  in  the  drawing  of  the  complete 
machine.  Figs.  23  and  24,  while  some  of  the  details  are  illustrated 
in  Fig.  27,  and  the  remainder  are  given  in  the  detail  sheet,  Fig.  28. 
It  will  be  seen  that  each  of  the  two  wheels  is  carried  in  a  double  fork, 
the  lower  fork  acting  simply  as  a  radius  rod,  while  the  upper  fork  is 
attached  to  a  slide  which  is  free  to  move  up  and  down  on  a  2-inch 
steel  tube.     This  slide  is  held  down  by  two  tension  springs,  consisting 
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of  either  ruhlMr  tul)cs  or  steel  eoil  springs,  which  absorb  the  shocks 
of  landing.  Tlie  whole  construction  is  such  that  the  wheels  are  free 
to  pivot  sideways  around  the  tubes,  so  that  when  landing  in  a  quarter- 
ing wind  the  wheels  automatically  adjust  themselves  to  the  direction 
of  the  machine. 

Framework.  The  main  framework  of  the  running  gear  consists 
of  two  horizontal  beams,  two  vertical  struts,  and  two  vertical  tubes. 
The  beams  are  of  ash,  4|  inches  wide  in  the  middle  half,  tapering  to 
3 1  inches  at  the  ends,  and  5  feet  2f  inches  long  overall.  The  upper 
beam  is  \l  inch  thick  and  the  lower  1  inch.  The  edges  of  the  beams 
are  rounded  off  except  at  the  points  where  they  are  drilled  for  bolt 
holes  for  the  attachment  of  other  parts.  The  two  upper  beams  of 
the  fuselage  rest  on  these  beams  and  are  secured  to  them  by  two 
iV-inch  bolts  each. 

The  vertical  struts  are  also  of  ash,  lA  inch  by  3  inches  and 
4  feet  2  inches  long  overall.  They  have  tenons  at  each  end  which  fit 
into  corres{K)nding  square  holes  in  the  horizontal  beams.  The  two 
lower  fuselage  beams  are  fastened  to  these  struts  by  two  A-inch 
throiigli  bolts  and  steel  angle  plates  formed  from  A->nch  sheet  steel. 
The  channel  section  member  across  the  front  sides  of  these  struts  is 
for  the  attachment  of  the  motor,  and  will  be  taken  up  later.  The 
general  arrangement  at  this  point  depends  largely  on  what  motor  is 
to  l)e  used,  and  the  struts  should  not  be  rounded  or  drilled  for  bolt 
holes  until  this  has  been  decided. 

From  the  lower  ends  of  these  struts  CC,  Fig.  27,  diagonal  struts 
DD  run  back  to  the  fuselage.  These  are  of  ash,  lA  by  2|  inches 
and  2  feet  0  inches  long.  The  rear  ends  of  the  struts  DD  are  fastened 
to  the  fuselage  beams  by  the  projecting  ends  of  the  U-boIts  of  the 
horizontal  fuselage  struts,  and  also  by  angle  plates  of  sheet  steel. 
At  the  lower  front  ends  the  stmts  DD  are  fastenetl  to  the  struts  CC 
and  the  l>eam  E  by  steel  angle  plates,  and  th«'  Iwam  is  n-inforttil  l)y 
other  plates  on  its  under  side. 

Trnxsing.  In  the  genuine  Bleriot,  the  framework  is  trussed  by 
a  single  length  of  steel  tajx*,  IJ  by  A  in^'h  and  a!x)ut  11  feet  long, 
fastencil  to  U-lK)lts  in  the  beam  A,  Fig.  27.  This  tajx*  runs  down 
one  side,  under  the  beam  K,  and  up  the  other  side,  passing  through 
the  beam  in  two  places,  where  suitable  slots  must  be  e\it.  TTie  ta|H» 
is  not  mad<>  in  this  country-,  but  must  be  imported  at  considerable 
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expense.  Ordinary  sheet  steel  will  not  do.  If  the  tape  can  not  be 
obtained,  a  good  substitute  is  |-inch  cable,  which  then  would  be  made 
in  two  pieces  and  fastened  to  eye  bolts  at  each  end. 

The  two  steel  tubes  are  2  inches  in  diameter,  18-gauge,  and  about 
4  feet  10  inches  long.  At  their  lower  ends  they  are  flattened,  but 
cut  away  so  that  a  2-inch  ring  will  pass  over  them.  To  these  flat- 
tened ends  are  attached  springs  and  wires  which  run  from  each  tube 
across  to  the  hub  of  the  opposite  wheel.  The  purpose  of  these  is 
simply  to  keep  the  wheels  normally  in  position  behind  the  tubes. 
The  tubes,  it  will  be  noticed,  pass  through  the  lower  beam,  but  are 
sunk  only  |  inch  into  the  upper  beam.  They  are  held  in  place  by 
sheet-steel  sockets  on  the  lower  side  of  the  upper  beam  and  the  upper 
side  of  the  lower  beam.  The  other  sides  of  the  beams  are  provided 
with  flat  plates  of  sheet  steel.  The  genuine  Bleriot  has  these  sockets 
stamped  out  of  sheet  steel,  but  as  the  amateur  builder  will  not  have 
the  facilities  for  doing  this,  an  alternative  construction  is  given  here. 

In  this  method,  the  plates  are  cut  out  to  pattern,  the  material 
being  sheet  steel  ^  inch  thick,  and  a  |-inch  hole  drilled  through  the 
center,  a  2-inch  circle  then  being  drawn  around  this.  Then,  with  a 
cold  chisel  a  half  dozen  radial  cuts  are  made  between  the  hole  and 
the  circle.  Finally  this  part  of  the  plate  is  heated  with  a  blow-torch 
and  a  2-inch  piece  of  pipe  driven  through,  bending  up  the  triangular 
corners.  These  bent  up  corners  are  then  brazed  to  the  tubes,  and  a 
strip  of  light  sheet  steel  is  brazed  on  to  cover  up  the  sharp  edges. 
Of  course,  the  brazing  should  not  be  done  until  the  slides  GG,  Figs. 
27  and  28,  have  been  put  on.  When  these  are  once  in  place,  they 
have  to  stay  on  and  a  breakage  of  one  of  them,  means  the  replace- 
ment of  the  tube  as  well.  This  is  a  fault  of  the  Bleriot  design  that 
can  not  w^ell  be  avoided.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  socket  at  the 
upper  end,  as  well  as  its  corresponding  plate  on  the  other  side  of  the 
beam,  has  extensions  which  reinforce  the  beam  where  the  eye  bolts 
or  U -bolts  for  the  attachment  of  the  steel  tape  pass  through. 

Forks.  Next  in  order  are  the  forks  which  carry  the  wheels. 
The  short  forks  JJ,  Figs.  27  and  28,  which  act  simply  as  radius 
rods,  are  made  of  1-  by  |-inch  oval  tubing,  a  stock  size  which  was 
specified  for  the  overhead  truss  frame.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these 
are  in  two  parts,  fastened  together  with  a  bolt  at  the  front  end. 
The  regular  Bleriot  construction  calls  for  forged  steel  eyes  to  go  in 
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the  ends  of  tul;>es,  hut  these  will  be  hard  to  ohtuin.  The  construction 
sliown  in  the  drawings  is  much  simpler.  The  ends  of  the  tubes  are 
heated  and  flattened  until  the  walls  are  about  /<  inch  apart  inside. 
Then  a  strip  of  i*«-inch  sheet  steel  is  cut  the  right  width  to  fit  in  the 
flattened  end  of  the  tube,  and  braze<l  in  place.  The  bolt  holes  then 
pass  through  the  combined  thickness  of  the  tuljc  an<l  the  steel  strij), 
giving  a  Ix^tter  bearing  surface,  which  may  Ijc  further  increased  by 
brazing  on  a  washer. 

The  long  forks  FF,  which  transmit  the  landing  shocks  to  the 
springs,  are  naturally  made  of  heavier  material.  The  proper  size 
tubing  for  them  is  1^  by  f  inches,  this  being  the  nearest  equivalent 
to  the  14  by  28  mm  French  tubing.  However,  thb  is  not  a  stock 
size  in  this  country  and  can  only  1k'  procured  by  order,  or  it  can 
\k'  made  by  rolling  out  {J-inch  round  tubing.  If  the  oval  tubing 
can  not  be  secured,  the  round  ran  Ix'  eraploye<l  instead,  utlu  r  parts 
iK'ing  nunlified  to  correspond.  The  ends  are  reinforcvd  in  th.  ;iiiic 
way  as  descrilK'd  for  the  small  forks. 

These  forks  are  strengthenetl  by  aluminum  clamps  //,  Figs.  27 
and  28,  which  keep  the  tubes  from  spreading  apart.  Here,  of 
course,  is  another  call  for  special  castings,  but  a  handy  workman 
may  l)e  able  to  improvise  a  satisfactory  substitute  from  sheet  steel. 
On  each  tube  there  are  four  fittings:  At  the  bottom,  the  collar  M 
to  which  the  fork  J  is  attache<l,  and  above,  the  slide  (7  and  the  clamps 
K  and  /.,  which  limit  its  movement.  The  ct>llar  and  slide  should  be 
forgwl,  but  as  this  may  be  imi>ossible,  the  drawings  have  \xxn  prt>- 
IK>rtioned  for  castings.  The  work  is  simple  and  may  be  done  by  the 
amateur  with  little  exjK'rience.  The  projecting  studs  are  pieces  of 
J-inch,  1 1-gauge  stirl  tubing  .screweil  in  tight  and  pinned,  though  if 
these  parts  be  forgi  .1,  th.  studs  should  be  integral. 

The  clamps  which  limit  the  movement  of  the  slides  are  to  be 
whittle<l  out  of  ash  or  some  other  hanl  wotxl.  The  upper  clamp  is 
held  in  place  by  four  Ixilts,  which  are  screwetl  up  tight;  but  when 
the  machine  makes  a  hanl  landing  the  clamp  will  yield  a  little  and 
>lip  up  the  tube,  thus  deadening  the  shm-k.  .Vfter  such  a  landing, 
the  clatnjjs  shoulil  l>e  in-sjiectitl  and  again  movetl  down  a  bit,  if 
nc(cssar\ .  The  lower  clamps,  which,  of  ct)urse,  only  keep  the  wheels 
from  hanging  down  t»K>  far,  have  Iwlts  pa.s.sing  clear  through  the  tubes. 

To  the  projecting  lugs  on  the  sli«lrs  (id  are  attached  tlie  rubber 
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tube  springs,  the  lower  ends  connecting  with  eye  bolts  through  the 
beam  E.  These  rubber  tubes,  of  which  four  will  be  needed,  are  being 
made  by  several  companies  in  this  country  and  are  sold  by  supply 
houses.  They  should  be  about  14  inches  long,  unstretched,  and 
Ij  inches  in  diameter,  with  steel  tips  at  the  ends  for  attachment. 

Hub  Attachments.  The  hubs  of  the  two  wheels  are  connected 
with  the  link  P,  with  universal  joints  N  N  at  each  end.  In  case  the 
machine  lands  while  drifting  sidewise,  the  wheel  which  touches  the 
ground  first  will  swing  around  to  head  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
machine  is  actually  moving,  and  the  link  will  cause  the  other  wheel 
to  assume  a  parallel  position;  thus  the  machine  can  run  diagonally 
on  the  ground  without  any  tendency  to  upset. 

This  link  is  made  of  the  same  1-  by  f-inch  oval  tubing  used 
elsewhere  in  the  machine.  In  the  original  Bleriot,  the  joints  are 
carefully  made  up  with  steel  forgings.  But  joints  which  will  serve 
the  purpose  can  be  improvised  from  a  1-inch  cube  of  hard  wood  and 
three  steel  straps,  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  Fig.  27.  From  each  of 
these  joints  a  wire  runs  diagonally  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  on  the 
other  side,  with  a  spring  which  holds  the  wheel  in  its  normal  position. 
This  spring  should  be  either  a  rubber  tube,  like  those  described  above, 
but  smaller,  or  a  steel  coil  spring.  In  the  latter  case,  it  should  be 
of  twenty  f-inch  coils  of  No.  25  piano  wire. 

Wheek.  The  wheels  are  regularly  28  by  2  inches,  corresponding 
to  the  700  by  50  mm  French  size,  with  36  spokes  of  12-gauge  wire. 
The  hub  should  be  51  inches  wide,  with  a  |-inch  bolt.  Of  course, 
these  sizes  need  not  be  followed  exactly,  but  any  variations  will 
involve  corresponding  changes  in  the  dimensions  of  the  forks.  The 
long  fork  goes  on  the  hub  inside  of  the  short  fork,  so  that  the  inside 
measurement  of  the  end  of  the  big  fork  should  correspond  to  the 
width  of  the  hub,  and  the  inside  measurement  of  the  small  fork 
should  equal  the  outside  measurement  of  the  large  fork. 

Rear  Skid.  Several  methods  are  employed  for  supporting  the  rear 
end  of  the  fuselage  when  the  machine  is  on  the  ground.  The  first  Ble- 
riot carried  a  small  wheel  in  a  fork  provided  with  rubber  springs,  the 
same  as  the  front  wheels.  The  later  models,  however,  have  a  double 
U-shaped  skid,  as  shown  in  Figs.  23  and  24.  This  skid  is  made  of 
two  8-foot  strips  of  ash  or  hickory  |  by  f  inches,  steamed  and  bent 
to  the  u -shape  as  shown  in  the  drawing  of  the  complete  machine. 
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Wings.  Having  completed  the  fuselage  and  running  gear,  the 
wings  are  next  in  order.  These  are  constructed  in  a  manner  which 
may  seem  unnecessarily  complicated,  but  which  gives  great  strength 
for  comparatively  little  weight.  Each  wing  contains  two  stout  ash 
beams  which  carry  their  share  of  the  w^eight  of  the  machine,  and 
12  ribs  which  give  the  proper  curvature  to  the  surfaces  and  at  the 
same  time  reinforce  the  beams.  These  ribs  in  turn  are  tied  together 
and  reinforced  by  light  strips  running  parallel  to  the  main  beams. 

In  the  drawing  of  the  complete  wing,  Fig.  29,  the  beams  are 
designated  by  the  letters  B  and  E.  A  is  a  sheet  aluminum  member 
intended  to  hold  the  cloth  covering  in  shape  on  the  front  edge.  C,  D, 
and  F  are  pairs  of  strips  (one  strip  on  top,  the  other  underneath) 
which  tie  the  ribs  together.     6^  is  a  strip  along  the  rear  edge,  and  // 


Fig.  30.     Complete  Rib  of  Bleriot  Wing  and  Pattern  from  Which  Web  Is  Cut 

is  a  bent  strip  which  gives  the  rounded  shape  to  the  end  of  the  wing. 
The  ribs  are  designated  by  the  numbers  1  to  12  inclusive. 

Ribs.  The  first  and  most  difficult  operation  is  to  make  the  ribs. 
These  are  built  up  of  a  spruce  board  ^  inch  thick,  cut  to  shape  on 
a  jig  saw,  with  A-  by  f-inch  spruce  strip  stacked  and  glued  to  the 
upper  and  lower  edges.  Each  rib  thus  has  an  i-beam  section,  such 
as  is  used  in  structural  steel  work  and  automobile  front  axles.  Each 
of  the  boards,  or  webs  as  they  are  usually  called,  is  divided  into  three 
parts  by  the  main  beams  which  pass  through  it.  Builders  sometimes 
make  the  mistake  of  cutting  out  each  web  in  three  pieces,  but  this 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  put  the  rib  together  accurately.  Each  web 
should  be  cut  out  of  a  single  piece,  as  shown  in  the  detail  drawing, 
Fig.  30,  and  the  holes  for  the  beams  should  be  cut  in  after  the  top 
and  bottom  strips  have  been  glued  on. 
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Tlic  (Ktail  drawing,  Fig,  '.'A),  gives  the  ciiiueiisions  of  u  typical 
rib.  This  sliould  he  drawn  out  full  size  on  a  strip  of  tough  pajier, 
and  then  a  margin  of  A  inch  should  be  taken  off  all  round  except  at 
the  front  end  where  the  sheet  aluminum  member  A  goes  on.  Thb 
allows  for  the  thickness  of  the  top  and  bottom  strips.  In  preparing 
the  pattern  for  the  jig  saw,  the  notches  for  strips  C,  D,  and  /'  should 
be  disregarded;  neither  should  it  be  expected  that  the  jig-saw- 
operator  will  cut  out  the  oval  holes  along  the  center  of  the  web, 
which  are  simply  to  lighten  it.  The  notches  for  the  front  ends  of  the 
top  and  bottom  strips  should  also  be  smoothed  over  ui  the  pattern. 

\\'hen  the  pattern  is  ready,  a  saw  or  planing  mill  providetl  with 
a  saw  suitable  for  the  work,  should  cut  out  the  40  ribs  (allowing  a 
sufficient  number  for  defective  pieces  and  breakage)  for  about  $2. 
The  builder  then  cuts  the  notches  and  makes  the  oval  openings  with 
an  auger  and  keyhole  saw.  Of  course,  these  holes  need  not  be 
absolutely  accurate,  but  at  Ica.st  I  inch  of  woo<l  should  be  left  all 
around  them. 

Nine  of  the  twelve  ribs  in  each  wing  are  exactly  alike.  No.  1, 
which  forms  the  iiuier  end  of  the  wing,  does  not  have  any  holes  cut 
in  the  web,  and  instead  of  the  slot  for  the  main  beam  B,  has  a  l|-ineh 
round  hole,  as  the  stub  end  of  the  beam  is  rounded  to  fit  the  socket 
tube.  (See  Fig.  23.)  Rib  No.  1 1  is  5  feet  10^  inches  long,  and  No.  12 
is  3  feet  long.  These  can  be  whittled  out  by  hand,  and  the  shajK*  for 
them  will  be  obvious  as  soon  as  the  main  part  of  the  wing  is  put 
together. 

The  next  step  is  to  glue  on  the  top  and  Inittom  strips.  The 
front  ends  should  be  put  on  first  and  held,  during  the  drying,  in  a 
screw  clamp,  the  ends  setting  close  up  into  tlie  notches  proviile<l  for 
them.  Thin  J-inch  brads  should  be  driven  in  along  the  top  and 
bottom  at  1-  to  2-inch  intervals.  Tlie  rear  entls  of  the  strips  should 
Ik'  cut  off  to  the  projxT  length  and  whittlctl  off  a  little  on  the  inside, 
so  that  there  will  l)e  room  Iwtween  them  for  the  strip  G,  }  inch  thick. 
Finally,  cut  the  slots  for  the  main  l)eam$,  using  a  bit  antl  brace  and 
the  keyhole  saw,  and  the  ribs  will  be  ready  to  assemble. 

Beams  and  Striits.  The  main  beams  are  of  asli,  the  front  beam 
in  each  wing  Ix'ing  3J  by  j  inclun*  and  the  rear  Ijeam  2\  by  }  inches. 
They  an*  not  exactly  rectangular  but  must  Im'  pluiui!  down  slightly 
on  tlu-  top  aii«l  iMittniii  ttlges,  so  that  they  will  fit  into  tlu-  irr»i;ularl>'- 
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shaped  slots  left  for  them  in  the  ribs.  The  front  beams,  as  mentioned 
above,  have  round  stubs  which  fit  into  the  socket  tube  on  the  fusel- 
age. These  stubs  may  be  made  by  bolting  short  pieces  of  ash  board 
on  each  side  of  the  end  of  the  beam  and  rounding  down  the  whole. 

To  give  the  wings  their  slight  inclination,  or  dihedral  angle, 
which  will  be  apparent  in  the  front  view  of  the  machine,  the  stubs 
must  lie  at  an  angle  of  2|  degrees  with  the  beam  itself.  This  angle 
should  be  laid  out  very  carefully,  as  a  slight  inaccuracy  at  this  point 
will  result  in  a  much  larger  error  at  the  tips.  The  rear  beams  project 
about  2  inches  from  the  inner  ribs.  The  ends  should  be  reinforced 
with  bands  of  sheet  steel  to  prevent  splitting,  and  each  drilled  with 
a  |-inch  hole  for  £he  bolt  which  attaches  to  the  fuselage  strut.  A 
strip  of  heavy  sheet  steel  should  be  bent  to  make  an  angle  washer 
to  fill  up  the  triangular  space  between  the  beam  and  the  strut;  the 
bolt  hole  should  be  drilled  perpendicularly  to  the  beam,  and  not  to 
the  strut.  The  outer  ends  of  the  beams,  beyond  rib  No.  10,  taper 
down  to  1  inch  deep  at  the  ends. 

The  aluminum  member  A,  Fig.  29,  which  holds  the  front  edge 
of  the  wing  in  shape,  is  made  of  a  4-inch  strip  of  fairly  heavy  sheet 
aluminum,  rolled  into  shape  round  a  piece  of  half-round  wood,  2\ 
inches  in  diameter.  As  sheet  aluminum  usually  comes  in  G-foot 
lengths,  each  of  these  members  will  have  to  be  made  in  two  sections, 
joined  either  by  soldering  (if  the  builder  has  mastered  this  difficult 
process)  or  by  a  number  of  small  copper  rivets. 

No  especial  difficulties  are  presented  by  the  strips,  C,  D,  and  F, 
which  are  of  spruce  ^  by  |  inch,  or  by  the  rear  edge  strip  G,  of  spruce 
J  by  1|  inches.  Each  piece  //  should  be  1  by  |  inch  half-round 
sptuce,  bent  into  shape,  fitted  into  the  aluminum  piece  at  the  front, 
and  at  the  rear  flattened  down  to  j  inch  and  reinforced  by  a  small 
strip  glued  to  the  back,  finally  running  into  the  strip  G.  The  exact 
curve  of  this  piece  does  not  matter,  provided  it  is  the  same  on  both 
wings. 

Assemhling  the  Wings.  Assembling  the  wings  is  an  operation 
which  demands  considerable  care.  The  main  beams  should  first  be 
laid  across  two  horses,  set  level  so  that  there  will  be  no  strain  on  the 
framework  as  it  is  put  together.  Then  the  12  ribs  should  be  slipped 
over  the  beams  and  evenly  spaced  13  inches  apart  to  centers,  care 
being  taken  to  see  that  each  rib  stands  square  with  the  beams,  Fig.  31. 
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The  ribs  are  not  ^lueil  to  the  beams,  aci  this  would  make  n  |.air 
difficult,  but  are  fastene<l  with  small  nails. 

Strips  C,  I),  and  /',  Fig.  29,  are  next  put  in  place,  simply  being 
strung  through  the  rows  of  holes  provided  for  them  in  the  ribs,  and 
fastened  witii  brads.  Then  spacers  of  A-inch  sprutv,  2  or  3  inches 
long,  arc  placxxl  between  each  pair  of  strips  halfway  between  each 
rib,  and  fastened  with  glue  and  brads.  This  can  be  seen  in  the 
bn)kenH)ff  view  of  the  wing  in  the  front  view  drawing,  Fig.  23. 
The  rear  edge  strip  fits  between  the  ends  of  the  top  and  bottom 
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'  iieil  with  brads  or  with 


strips  of  the  ribs,  as  mentione<l  ab< . 
strips  of  sheet-aluminum  tacke<l  on. 

Each  wing  is  tnissed  by  eight  wires,  half  above  and  half  Ik'Iow; 
half  attacheil  to  the  front  and  half  to  the  rear  In^am.  In  the  genuine 
Hleriot  steel  tajxi  is  used  for  the  lower  trussing  of  the  main  beams, 
similar  to  the  tape  employed  in  the  nmning  gear,  but  American 
builders  prefer  to  use  J-inch  cable.  The  lower  rear  trussing  should 
Ik-  i',-  or  4^«-inch  cable,  and  the  up|H'r  trussing  ,Vi"t'h. 

The  iH'ams  are  providetl  with  sheet-steel  fixtures  for  tlie  attach- 
ment of  the  cables,  as  shown  in  the  broken-off  wing  view,  F'ig.  2JJ. 
Tlit'-«'  .irc  <Mit  frorj)  fairly-hcavv  metal,  and  go  in  i>airs,  tine  on  each 
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side  of  the  and  beam,  fasten  with  three  A-inch  bolts.  They  have 
lugs  top  and  bottom.  They  are  placed  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
and  ninth  and  tenth  ribs  on  each  side. 

To  resist  the  backward  pressure  of  the  air,  the  wings  are  trussed 
with  struts  of  1-inch  spruce  and  i^-inch  cable,  as  shown  in  Fig.  23. 
The  struts  are  placed  between  the  cable  attachments,  being  provided 
with  ferrules  of  flattened  steel  tubing  arranged  to  allow  the  rear  beam 
freedom  to  swing  up  and  down.  The  diagonal  cables  are  provided 
with  turnbuckles  and  run  through  the  open  spaces  in  the  ribs. 

Control  System.  The  steering  gear  and  tail  construction  of  the 
Bleriot  are  as  distinctive  as  the  swiveling  wheels  and  the  u-bolts,  and 
the  word  "cloche"  applied  to  the  bell-like  attachment  for  the  control 
wires,  has  been  adopted  into  the  international  vocabulary  of  aero- 
planing.  The  driver  has  between  his  knees  a  small  steering  wheel 
mounted  on  a  short  vertical  post.  This  wheel  does  not  turn,  but 
instead  the  post  has  a  universal  joint  at  the  bottom  which  allows  it 
to  be  swung  backward  and  forward  or  to  either  side.  The  post  is 
really  a  lever,  and  the  wheel  a  handle.  Encircling  the  lower  part  of 
the  post  is  a  hemispherical  bell — the  cloche — with  its  bottom  edge  on 
the  same  level  as  the  universal  joint. 

Four  wires  are  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  cloche.  Those 
at  the  front  and  back  are  connected  with  the  elevator,  and  those  at 
the  sides  with  the  wing-warping  lever.  The  connections  are  so 
arranged  that  pulling  the  wheel  back  starts  the  machine  upward, 
while  pushing  it  forward  causes  it  to  descend,  and  pulling  to  either 
side  lowers  that  side  and  raises  the  other.  The  machine  can  be  kept 
on  a  level  keel  by  the  use  of  the  wheel  and  cloche  alone;  the  aviator 
uses  them  just  as  if  they  were  rigidly  attached  to  the  machine,  and 
by  them  he  could  move  the  machine  bodily  into  the  desired  position. 

In  practice,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  lateral  stability  can 
be  maintained  more  easily  by  the  use  of  the  vertical  rudder  than  by 
warping.  This  is  because  the  machine  naturally  tips  inward  on  a 
turn,  and,  consequently,  a  tip  can  be  corrected  by  a  partial  turn  in 
the  other  direction.  If,  for  example,  the  machine  tips  to  the  right, 
the  aviator  steers  slightly  to  the  left,  and  the  machine  comes  back 
to  a  level  keel  without  any  noticeable  change  in  direction.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  this  plan  is  used  altogether,  and  the  warping 
is  used  only  on  turns  and  in  bad  weather. 
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It  will  he  n(»tkt<l  liuit  the  IJleriot  control  system  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  Henri  Farman  biplane,  the  only  difference 
being  that  in  the  Farman  the  cloche  and  wheel  are  replaced  by  a 
long  lever.  The  movements,  however,  remain  the  same,  and  as  there 
are  probably  more  Bleriot  and  Farman  machines  in  use  than  all  other 
makes  together,  this  control  may  l)e  regarde*!  almost  as  a  standanl. 
It  is  not  as  universal  as  the  steering  wheel,  gear  shift,  and  brake 
levers  of  the  automobile,  but  still  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


Flc  32.    Control  DvHee  of  8tMl  Tofciac 


of  Blariot  "CIocIm" 


In  the  genuine  Bleriot,  the  cloche  is  built  up  of  two  bells,  one 
inside  the  other,  both  of  sheet  aluminum  about  A  >nch  thick.  The 
outer  Ih'II  is  1 1  inches  in  diameter  ami  '.]\  inches  deep,  and  the  inner 
one  10  inches  in  diameter  and  2  inches  deep.  A  ring  of  hani  wood 
is  clamiHxl  l)etween  their  etlges  and  the  steering  column,  an  aluminum 
casting  passing  through  their  centers.  This  construction  is  so  com- 
plicated an<l  requires  so  many  special  castings  and  parts  that  it  is 
almost  im{K>ssible  for  the  amateur. 
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Steering  Gear.  While  not  so  neat,  the  optional  construction 
shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing,  Fig.  32,  is  equally  effective. 
In  this  plan,  the  cloche  is  replaced  by  four  V-shaped  pieces  of  |-inch, 
20-gauge  steel  tubing,  attached  to  a  steering  post  of  1-inch,  20-gauge 
tubing.  At  the  lower  end,  the  post  has  a  fork,  made  of  pieces  of 
smaller  tubing  bent  and  brazed  into  place,  and  this  fork  forms  part 
of  the  universal  joint  on  which  the  post  is  mounted.  The  cross  of 
the  universal  joint,  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  those  employed  on 
automobiles,  can  best  be  made  of  two  pieces  of  heavy  tubing,  |  inch 
by  12  gauge,  each  cut  half  away  at  the  middle.  The  two  pieces  are 
then  fastened  together  by  a  small  bolt  and  brazed  for  greater  security. 
The  ends  which  are  to  go  into  the  fork  of  the  steering  post  must  then 
be  tapped  for  |-inch  machine  screws.  The  two  other  ends  of  the 
cross  ^re  carried  on  V's  of  |-inch,  20-gauge  tubing,  spread  far  enough 
apart  at  the  bottom  to  make  a  firm  base,  and  bolted  to  the  floor  of 
the  cockpit. 

The  steering  wheel  itself  is  comparatively  unimportant.  On 
the  genuine  Bleriot  it  is  a  solid  piece  of  wood  8  inches  in  diameter, 
with  two  holes  cut  in  it  for  hand  grips.  On  the  post  just  under  the 
wheel  are  usually  placed  the  spark  and  throttle  levers.  It  is  rather 
difficult,  however,  to  arrange  the  connections  for  these  levers  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  not  be  affected  by  the  movements  of  the  post, 
and  for  this  reason  many  amateur  builders  place  the  levers  at  one 
side  on  one  of  the  fuselage  beams. 

From  the  sides  of  the  cloche,  or  from  the  tubing  triangles  which 
may  be  substituted  for  it,  two  heavy  wires  run  straight  down  to  the 
ends  of  the  warping  lever.  This  lever,  together  with  two  pulleys, 
is  mounted  at  the  lower  point  of  the  warping  frame  already  described. 
The  lever  is  12  inches  long,  11  inches  between  the  holes  at  its  ends, 
and  2  inches  wide  in  the  middle;  it  should  be  cut  from  a  piece  of 
sheet  steel  about  rs  inch  thick.  The  pulleys  should  be  2|  inches  in 
diameter,  one  of  them  bolted  to  the  lever,  the  other  one  running 
free.  The  wires  from  the  outer  ends  of  the  rear  w'ing  beams  are 
joined  by  a  piece  of  flexible  control  cable,  which  is  given  a  single 
turn  over  the  free  pulley.  The  inner  wires,  however,  each  have  a 
piece  of  flexible  cable  attached  to  their  ends,  and  these  pieces  of 
cable,  after  being  given  a  turn  round  the  other  pulley,  are  made  fast 
to  the  opposite  ends  of  the  warping  lever.     These  cables  should  be 
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run  over  the  pulleys,  not  uiuler,  s<>  that  when  the  cUxfhe  is  pulled 
to  the  right,  the  left  wing  will  be  warped  downward. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  assume  that  both  pulleys  are  fastened 
to  the  warping  lever;  but  when  this  is  done  the  outer  wire  slackens 
off  and  does  not  mo\'c  in  accord  with  the  inner  wire,  on  account  of 
the  dilferent  angles  iit  which  they  work. 

Foot  Lercrs.  Tlir  toot  lever  for  steering  is  cut  trom  a  piece  of 
wood  22  inches  long,  hollowed  out  at  the  ends  to  form  convenient  * 
rests  f(jr  the  feet.  The  wires  connecting  the  lever  to  the  rudder  may 
either  l)e  attached  to  this  lever  direct,  or,  if  a  neater  construction  is 
desired,  they  may  be  attached  to  another  lever  under  the  floor  of  the 
cockpit.  In  the  latter  case,  a  short  piece  of  1-inch  steel  tubing  serves 
as  a  vertical  shaft  to  connect  the  two  levers,  which  are  fastened  to 
the  shaft  by  means  of  aluminum  sockets  such  as  may  be  obtained 
from  any  supply  house.  The  lower  lever  is  12  inches  long  and  2 
inches  wide,  cut  from  ,'«-inch  stet^l  similar  to  the  warping  lever. 

Amateur  buihlers  often  cross  the  rudder  wires  so  that  pressing 
the  lever  to  the  right  will  cause  the  machine  to  >t<  it  to  the  left. 
This  may  seem  more  natural  at  first  glance,  but  it  is  not  the  Bleriot 
way.  In  the  latter,  the  wires  are  not  crosseil,  the  idea  being  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  the  vertical  rudder  for  maintaining  lateral  equi- 
librium. With  this  arrangement,  pressing  the  lever  with  the  foot  on 
the  high  side  of  the  machine  tends  to  bring  it  back  to  an  even  keel. 

Tail  and  Elrmtor.  The  tail  antl  elevator  planes  are  built  up 
with  ribs  and  tie  strips  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  wings. 
However,  it  will  hardly  pay  to  have  these  ribs  cut  out  on  a  jig  saw 
unless  the  builder  can  li;i\«*  this  work  done  very  cheap!  !•  er\'es 
the  purpose  just  as  \\t  11  to  clamp  together  a  numlx  ps  of 

,»4-inch  spruce  and  plane  them  down  by  hand.  The  ribs  when 
finished  should  Im'  21}  inches  long.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  curve 
is  li  inches,  at  a  iMjint  one-thini  of  the  way  back  frt>m  the  fnnit 
e<lge,  and  the  greatest  depth  of  the  ribs  themselves  2 J  inches^  at  the 
same  point.    Sixteen  ribs  are  require*  1 

A  steel  tulK*  1  inch  by  20  gauge,  (  ,  1  l^.  .•),  runs  through  Inith 
tail  an«l  elevators,  and  is  the  means  c»f  moving  the  latter.     Kach  rib 
at  the  i>oint  where  the  tul)e  passes  tlm>ugh,  is  provided  with  an 
alunninnn  s<M'ket.     Those'  on  the  tail   ribs  a<'t  merely  as  In^arings 
for  the  tube,  but  those  on  tlie  elevator  ribs  are  bolted  fa^t,  so  that 
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the  elevators  must  turn  with  the  tube.  At  iti*  center  the  tulje  carries 
a  lever  G,  of  A-inch  steel  12  by  2  inches,  fastenetl  on  by  two  aluminum 
sockets,  one  on  each  side.  From  the  top  of  the  lever  a  wire  runs  to 
the  front  side  of  the  cloche,  and  from  the  bottom  a  second  wire  runs 
to  the  rear  side  of  the  cloche. 

The  tulx?  is  carried  in  two  bearings  ////.  attached  to  the  lower 
beams  of  the  fuselage.  These  are  simply  blocks  of  hard  wooti, 
fastened  by  steel  strips  and  bolts.  The  angle  of  incidence  of  the 
tail  is  adjustable,  the  tail  itself  being  held  in  place  by  two  vertical 
strips  of  steel  rising  from  the  rear  edge  aiul  lM)lted  to  the  fuselage, 
as  shown  in  the  drawing,  Fig.  3.3.  To  prevent  the  tail  from  folding 
up  under  the  air  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected,  it  is  reinforce<l 
by  two  2-inch,  2()-gauge  sti'el  tul)es  running  down  from  the  upjx'r 
sides  of  the  fuselage,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  of  the  complete  machine. 
Fig.  23. 

The  tail  and  elevators  have  two  pairs  of  tie  strips,  li  and  /), 
Fig.  33,  made  of  A-  by  |-inch  spruce.  The  front  edge  .1  is  half 
round,  1-  by  5-inch  spruce,  and  the  rear  edge  £  is  a  spruce  strip 
I-  by  l^-inches.    The  end  pieces  are  curved. 

Rudder.  The  rudder  is  built  up  on  a  piece  of  1-inch  round 
spnice  M,  c"orresiK)nding  in  a  way  to  the  steel  tube  used  for  the 
elevators.  On  this  are  mounted  two  long  ribs  A'A',  and  a  short  rib 
./,  made  of  spruce  I  inch  thick  and  1 '  inches  wide  at  fhe  ix)int  where 
M  passes  through  them.  They  are  fastenitl  to  M  with  J-inch  through 
bolts.  The  rudder  lever  N,  of  A-hich  steel,  12  by  2  inches,  is  laid 
flat  on  ./  and  bolte<l  in  place;  it  is  then  trussed  by  wires  running 
from  each  end  to  the  rear  ends  of  A'A'.  From  the  lever  other  wires 
also  nni  forwanl  to  the  f<K)t  lever  which  contn)ls  the  rmlder. 

The  wires  to  the  elevator  and  rudder  should  be  of  the  flexible 
cable  s|X'cially  ma<le  f«)r  this  purpose,  and  should  Ik*  supportetl  by 
fairleaders  attachwl  tt)  the  fuselage  struts.  Fairleaders  of  different 
designs  may  be  pnK*ure<i  from  supply  houst»s,  or  may  he  improvised. 
Onlinary  screw  eyes  are  often  used,  or  pieces  of  copjK'r  tubing.  Ixjund 
to  the  struts  witli  friction  tap<'. 

Covering  the  [^lanes.  Covering  the  main  planes,  tail,  elevators, 
and  rud«ler  may  well  l)e  left  until  the  machine  is  otherwise  ready 
for  its  trial  trip,  as  the  cloth  will  not  then  Ik»  soiled  by  the  dust  and 
grime  of  the  shop.     The  doth  ina\'  be  any  of  the  standanl  bramls 
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which  are  on  the  market,  preferably  in  a  rather  light  weight  made 
specially  for  double-surfaced  machines  of  this  type;  or  light-weight 
sail  cloth  may  be  used,  costing  only  25  or  30  cents  a  yard.  About 
80  yards  will  be  required,  assuming  a  width  of  36  inches. 

Except  on  the  rudder,  the  cloth  is  applied  on  the  bias,  the  idea 
being  that  with  this  arrangement  the  threads  act  like  diagonal  truss 
wires,  thus  strengthening  and  bracing  the  framework.  .When  the 
cloth  is  to  be  put  on  in  this  way  it  must  first  be  sewed  together  in 
sheets  large  enough  to  cover  the  entire  plane.     Each  wing  will  require 


Fig.  34.      Method  of  Mounting  Fabric  on  Main  Supporting  Frame 

a  sheet  about  14  feet  square,  and  two  sheets  each  6  feet  square  will 
be  required  for  the  elevators  and  tail.  The  strips  of  cloth  run 
diagonally  across  the  sheets,  the  longest  strips  in  the  wing  sheets 
being  20  feet  long. 

Application  of  the  cloth  to  the  wings.  Fig.  34,  is  best  begun 
by  fastening  one  edge  of  a  sheet  to  the  rear  edge  of  the  w'ing,  stretch- 
ing the  cloth  as  tight  as  can  be  done  conveniently  with  one  hand. 
The  cloth  is  then  spread  forward  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  wing 
and  is  made  fast  along  the  inner  end  rib.  Small  copper  tacks  are 
used,  spaced  2  inches  apart  on  the  upper  side  and  1  inch  on  the 
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lower  side.  After  the  cloth  has  been  tacked  to  the  upi^er  sides  of 
nil  the  ribs,  the  wing  is  turned  over  and  the  cloth  stretchetl  over 
tlu'  lower  side.  Finally  the  raw  etlges  are  trinnncil  off  and  ct)verc<l 
with  light  tape  glued  down,  tape  also  l)eing  ghml  .ac  r  all  the  rows 
of  tacks  along  the  ribs,  making  a  neat  finish  and  at  the  same  time 
preventing  the  cloth  from  tearing  off  over  the  tack  heads. 

Installation  of  Motor.  As  stated  previously,  the  ideal  motor 
for  a  Bleriot-type  machine  is  short  along  the  crank  shaft,  as  the 
available  si)ace  in  the  fuselage  is  limited,  and  air-cooletl  for  the  same 
reason.  Genuine  Bleriots  are  always  fitted  with  one  of  the  sjK'cial 
types  of  radial  or  rotary  aeronautic  motors,  which  are  always  air- 
cooled.  Next  in  popularity  to  these  is  the  two-cylinder,  horizontal- 
opi)osed  motor,  either  air-  or  water-<'oolcd.  However,  successful 
machines  have  been  built  with  standard  automobile-type,  four- 
cylinder,  water-c(K)led  motors,  and  with  four-cylinder,  two-cycle, 
aeronautic  motors. 

When  the  motor  is  water-cooled,  there  will  inevitably  Ix'  some 
difficulty  in  finding  r(X)m  for  a  radiator  of  sufficient  size.  One  scheme 
is  to  use  twin  radiators,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fuselage,  inside  of 
the  main  frame  of  the  running  gear.  Another  plan  is  to  place  the 
radiator  underneath  the  fuselage,  using  a  supplementary  water  tank 
above  the  cylinders  to  facilitate  circulation.  These  two  seem  to  be 
about  the  only  practicable  arrangements,  as  liehind  the  motor  the 
radiator  would  not  get  ciionL'li  .lir.  and  abo\«'  it  would  obstruct  the 
view  of  the  oj)erator. 

It  is  imiK)ssible  to  generalize  to  much  effect  alx)ut  the  method 
of  supporting  the  motor  in  the  fust^lage,  as  this  must  differ  with  the 
motor.  Automobile-tyix*  motors  will  Ih'  carritnl  on  two  heavy  ash 
Ixjams,  braced  by  lengths  of  steel  tubing  of  alx>ut  1  inch  diameter  and 
IC)  gauge.  Wlicii  the  seven-cylinder  rotary  (tnome  motor  is  use<i, 
the  crank  shaft  aiont-  is  sup|X)rted;  it  is  carrietl  at  the  cvnter  of  two 
X-sha|Htl  frames  of  pressed  steel,  one  in  front  of  and  the  other  behind 
the  motor.  The  three-cylinder  Anzani  motors  are  carried  on  four 
lengths  of  channel  stwl  Ix'nt  to  fit  around  the  upper  and  lower  por- 
tions of  the  crank  ca.se,  which  is  of  the  motorcycle  type. 

Considerable  care  should  l)e  taken  to  prevent  the  exhaust  from 
blowing  back  into  the  ojx^rator's  face  as  this  sometimes  carries  with 
it  drops  of  burning  oil,  Ix'sidcs  disn^n'rablc  smoke  and  fumes.    The 
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usual  plan  is  to  arrange  a  sloping  dashboard  of  sheet  aluminum  so 
as  to  deflect  the  gases  down  under  the  fuselage. 

The  three  sections  of  the  fuselage  back  of  the  engine  section  are 
usually  covered  on  the  sides  and  bottom  with  cloth  like  that  used 
on  the  wings.  Sometimes  sheet  aluminum  is  used  to  cover  the 
section  between  the  wing  beams.  However,  those  who  are  just 
learning  to  operate  machines  and  are  a  little  doubtful  about  their 
landings  often  leave  off  the  covering  in  order  to  be  able  to  see  the 
ground  immediately  beneath  their  front  wheels. 


Fig.  35.     Running  Gear  of  Morane  Type  of  Bleriot  Monoplane 


New  Features.  Morajie  Landing  Gear.  Although  the  regular 
Bleriot  landing  gear  already  described,  has  many  advantages  and 
has  been  in  use  wdth  only  detail  changes  for  several  years,  some 
aviators  prefer  the  landing  gear  of  the  new  INIorane  monoplane, 
which  in  other  respects  closely  resembles  the  Bleriot.  This  gear, 
Fig.  35,  is  an  adaptation  of  that  long  in  use  on  the  Henri  Farman 
and  Sommer  biplanes,  combining  skids  and  wheels  with  rubber-band 
springs.  In  case  a  wheel  or  spring  breaks,  whether  due  to  a  defect 
or  to  a  rough  landing,  the  skids  often  save  an  upset.     Besides,  the 
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tension  of  the  springs  is  usually  such  that  on  a  rough  landing  the 
wheels  jump  up  and  allow  the  skids  to  take  the  shock;  this  also 
prevents  the  excessive  relxmnd  of  tlie  BlfHot  spring?^  un(l«T  similar 
conditions. 

Another  advantage  which  may  have  some  weight  with  the 
amateur  builder,  is  that  the  Morane  running  gear  is  much  cheaper 
and  easier  to  construct.  Instead  of  the  two  heavy  tubes,  the  four 
forks  of  oval  tubing,  and  the  many  slides,  collars,  and  blocks — most 
of  them  special  forgings  or  castings — the  Morane  gear  simply  requires 
two  short  laminated  skids,  four  ash  struts,  and  some  sheet  steel. 

The  laminated  skids  are  built  up  of  three  boards  each  of  |- 
by  2-inch  ash,  3|  feet  long.  These  must  be  glued  under  heavy 
pressure  in  forms  giving  the  proper  curve  at  the  front  end.  When 
they  are  taken  from  the  press,  three  or  four  ^-inch  holes  should  be 
bored  at  ecjual  distances  along  the  center  line  and  wo<k1  pins  driven 
in;  these  help  in  retaining  the  curve.  The  finisix  >!  -i /<  mI"  th,  kids 
should  Ix*  I  f  by  I  §  inches. 

Four  ash  struts  \\  by  2\  inches  support  the  fuselage.  They 
a  I.  rounded  off  to  an  oval  shape  except  at  the  ends,  where  they 
are  attached  to  the  skids  and  the  fuselage  beams  with  clamps  of 
A-inch  sheet  steel.  The  ends  of  the  struts  must  be  beveled  off 
carefully  to  make  a  g(Mxl  fit;  they  spread  out  15  degrees  from  the 
vertical,  and  the  rear  pair  have  a  backward  slant  of  30  degrees  from 
vertical. 

Additional  fuselage  struts  must  be  provided  at  the  front  end  of 
the  fuiielage  to  take  the  place  of  the  struts  and  beams  of  the  Bleriot 
ruiming  gear.  The  two  vertical  struts  at  the  extreme  front  end  may 
1h'  of  the  same  l\-  by  25-inch  a.sh  useil  in  the  running  gear,  plane<l 
down  to  \i\  inches  thick  to  match  the  thickness  of  the  fuselage 
beams.     The  horizontal  struts  should  be  lA  hy  1|  inches. 

The  wheels  nm  on  the  ciwls  of  an  axle  tuln*,  and  usually  havr 
plain  iK-arings.  The  standanl  size  bore  of  the  hub  is  jj  inch,  and 
the  axle  tube  should  Ik*  {\  inch  diameter  by  1 1  gauge.  The  tube 
also  has  loosely  mounted  on  it  two  spools  to  carr>'  the  rubber  band 
springs.  These  an»  made  of  2i-inch  lengths  of  U-inch  tubing,  with 
walls  of  sufficient  thickness  to  make  an  easy  sliding  fit  on  the  axle 
1 1 1 )  ><  ' I '  >  t he  ends  of  each  length  of  tube  arc  braised  2§Hinch  washers 
«'t  steel,  completing  the  s{)ooI. 
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The  ends  of  the  rubber  bands  are  carried  on  rollers  of  |-ineh, 
16-gauge  tubing,  fastened  to  the  skids  by  jSttings  bent  up  from 
^-inch  sheet  steel.  Each  fitting  is  bolted  to  the  skid  with  two 
|-inch  bolts. 

Some  arrangement  must  now  be  made  to  keep  the  axle  centered 
under  the  machine,  as  the  rubber  bands  will  not  take  any  sidewise 
strain.  A  clamp  of  heavy  sheet  steel  should  be  made  to  fit  over  the 
axle  at  its  center,  and  from  this  heavy  wires  or  cables  run  to  the 
bottom  ends  of  the  forward  struts.  These  wires  may  be  provided 
with  stiff  coil  springs,  if  it  is  desired  to  allow  a  little  sidewise  move- 
ment. 

New  Bleriot  Inverse  Curve   Tail.     Some  of  the  latest  Bleriot 


Fig.   36.     Details  of  Bleriot  inverse  Curve  Tail 

machines  have  a  new  tail  which  seems  to  add  considerable  to  their 
speed.  It  consists  of  a  fixed  tail.  Fig.  36,  nearly  as  large  as  the 
old-style  tail  and  elevators  combined,  with  two  elevator  flaps  hinged 
to  its  rear  edge.  The  peculiarity  of  these  elevators,  from  which  the 
tail  gets  its  name,  is  that  the  curve  is  concave  above  and  convex 
below — at  first  glance  seeming  to  have  been  attached  upside  down. 
In  this  construction,  the  1-inch,  20-gauge  tube,  which  formerly 
passed  through  the  center  of  the  tail,  now  runs  along  the  rear  edge, 
being  held  on  by  strips  of  \-  by  ^-inch  steel  bent  into  u -shape 
and  fastened  with  screws  or  bolts  to  the  ribs.  Similar  strips  attach 
the  elevators  to  the  tube,  but  these  strips  are  bolted  to  the  tube. 
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The  construction  is  otherwise  like  that  previously  described.  It  i- 
said  that  fitting;  this  tail  to  a  Bleriot  in  place  of  the  old-style  tail 
adds  o  niiU's  an  hour  to  the  spct-d.  without  any  other  changes  being 
made. 

Another  slight  change  which  distinguishes  the  newer  Blcriots  is 
in  the  overhea<l  frame,  which  now  consists  of  a  single  inverted  V 
instead  of  two  V's  connected  by  a  horizontal  tul)e.  Tlie  single  V 
is  set  slightly  back  of  the  main  ^-ing  beam,  and  is  higher  and,  of 
course,  of  heavier  tubing  than  in  the  previous  construction.  Its  top 
should  stand  2  feet  G  inches  above  the  fuselage,  and  the  tubing 
should  be  1  inch  18  gauge.  It  also  requires  four  truss  wres,  two 
running  to  the  front  end  of  the  fuselage  and  two  to  the  struts  to 
which  the  rear  wing  beams  are  attached.  All  of  the  wires  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  wings  converge  to  one  point  at  the  top  of  thi<  V, 
the  wires  from  the  wing  beams,  of  course,  passing  over  pulleys. 

These  variations  from  the  form  already  described  may  be  of 
interest  to  those  who  wish  to  have  their  machines  up-to-date  in 
every  detail,  but  they  are  by  no  means  essential.  Hundreds  of  the 
old-style  Bleriots  are  AWng  every  day  and  giving  perfect  satisfaction. 

ART  OF  FLYING 

Knowledge  of  the  science  of  aeronautics  and  ability  to  fly  are 
two  totally  different  things.  Ivong-continued  study  of  the  problem 
from  its  scientific  side  enabled  the  Wright  Brothers  to  learn  how 
to  build  a  machine  that  would  fly,  but  it  did  not  teach  them  how  to 
fly  with  it.  That  came  as  the  result  of  persistent  attempts  at 
flying  itself.  \  study  of  the  theoretic  laws  of  balancing  does  not 
form  a  good  foundation  for  learning  how  to  ride  a  bicycle — practice 
with  the  actual  machine  is  the  only  road  to  success.  The  Ix'st  r\  i- 
dencv  of  this  is  to  Ix'  found  in  the  fact  that  several  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful aviators  today  have  but  a  slight  knowlevige  t)f  the  science  of 
aen)nautics.  They  are  not  particularly  well  versetl  in  what  makes 
flight  iK)ssible,  but  they  know  how  to  fly  because  they  have  learned 
it  in  actual  practice. 

Reference  to  the  early  wi.rk  of  the  \Vright  Brothers  shows  that 
during  a  periml  of  several  years  they  spent  a  larjje  part  .t  tli<  ir  time 
in  actual  e.\iH>riments  in  the  air,  and  it  was  not  until  these  had  proved 
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entirely  satisfactory  that  they  attempted  to  build  a  power-driven 
machine. 

Methods  Used  in  Aviation  Schools.     Aviation  schools  are  spring- 
ing up  all  over  this  country  and  there  are  a  number  of  well-established 
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Fig.   37.      Monoplane  Dummy  Used  for  Practice  in  Aviation  Schools 

institutions  of  this  kind  abroad.  In  the  course  of  instruction,  the 
student  must  first  learn  the  use  of  the  various  controls  on  a  dummy 
machine.  In  the  case  of  an  English  school,  this  dummy.  Fig.  37,  is 
a  motorless  aeroplane  mounted  on  a  universally-jointed  support  so 
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Fig.  38.     Aerocycle  with  Treadle  Power  for  Practice  Work 

as  to  swing  about  a  pivot  as  desired.  This  is  emploj'ed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  familiarizing  the  beginner  with  the  means  of  maintaining 
equilibrium  in  the  air. 
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A  French  school,  on  the  other  hand,  employs  a  wingless  machine, 
which  is  otherwise  complete,  as  it  consists  of  a  regulation  chassis 
with  motor  and  propeller,  all  steering  and  elevating  controls.  On 
this,  the  student  may  practice  what  has  come  to  \)c  familiarly  known 
as  "grass-cutting,"  to  his  heart's  content,  without  any  danger  of 
the  machine  taking  to  the  air  unexiwctedly,  as  has  fre<juently  Ikh-u  the 
case  where  first  attempts  have  l)een  made  on  a  full-fledged  machine. 
Tsually,  most  of  such  attempts  result  disastrously,  often  destroying 
ill  a  moment  the  result  of  months  of  work  in  building  the  machine. 


FIk.  -W.     Voiiiin  Biplane  with  Double  Control  for  Tomcliing  Bectonora 

A  French  aerocycle,  Fig.  38,  a  comparatively  inexpensive  machine, 
is  also  useful  for  practice  in  balancing  and  in  short,  low  flights.  The 
French  apparatus  in  question  may  acct)rdingly  be  considered  an 
advantx',  not  only  over  the  English  nuichine,  even  of  the  type  shown 
in  Fig.  39,  which  has  a  double  control,  and  is  esi)ecially  tlesigned  for 
the  teaching  «)f  iH'ginners,  l)ut  very  much  over  the  pmcticc  of  attempt- 
ing to  actually  fly  for  the  first  time  in  a  strangf  machine,  as  it  pro- 
\ides  the  necessary  practice  in  the  handling  of  the  motor  and  the 
lateral  steering.    The  machine  can  make  high  sfK^ed  over  the  ground. 
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but  is  perfectly  safe  for  the  beginner,  as  it  is  incapable  of  rising.  Hav- 
ing gone  through  the  stages  represented  by  either  of  these  con- 
trivances, the  best  course  for  the  learner  to  follow  is  to  try  gliding, 
taking  short  glides  to  attain  the  ability  to  quickly  meet  varying  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere. 

The  fact  that  these  glides  are  of  extremely  short  duration  at  first 
need  not  be  discouraging  when  it  is  recalled  that,  after  several  years 
of  work,  the  Wright  Brothers  considered  that  great  progress  had 
been  made  when,  in  1902,  they  were  able  to  make  glides  of  26  seconds. 
During  six  days  of  the  practice  season  of  that  year,  they  made  375 
gliding  flights  of  various  distances,  most  of  them  comparatively 
short,  but  each  one  of  value  in  familiarizing  the  glider  with  the  con- 
ditions to  be  met.  It  is  not  material  whether  gliding  or  manipulation 
of  the  control  levers  is  taken  up  first,  as  both  should  be  mastered  as 
far  as  possible  before  attempting  to  fly  a  regular  machine. 

Use  of  the  Elevating  Plane.  So  many  things  are  necessary  to 
the  control  of  an  aeroplane  that  thinking  becomes  entirely  too  slow 
a  process — the  aviator  must  be  endowed  with  something  approaching 
the  instinct  of  the  bird;  he  must  be  so  familiar  with  his  machine  and 
its  peculiarities  that  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  controlling  it  is  the 
result  of  subconscious  movement.  The  control  levers  of  many 
machines  are  so  arranged  that  this  subconscious  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  aviator  directly  operates  the  balancing  mechanism. 
There  is  no  time  to  think.  When  a  machine  rises  from  the  ground, 
facing  the  wind  as  it  should,  its  path  of  flight  should  be  a  gradual 
upward  inclination,  this  being  something  difficult  to  accomplish  at 
first,  owing  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  elevating  rudder,  the  tendency 
almost  invariably  being  to  give  the  latter  too  great  an  angle  of 
incidence.  At  this  stage,  the  maximum  velocity  of  flight  has  not  yet 
been  attained  and  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  angle  of  ascent 
small.  Otherwise,  the  power  of  the  engine,  which  may  not  have 
reached  its  maximum,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  machine 
to  ascend  an  inclined  path  at  the  starting  speed.  If  the  speed  of 
flight  be  reduced  by  the  increased  resistance  at  this  point,  the  whole 
machine  will  slide  back  in  the  air,  and  if  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  happens 
to  coincide  with  the  attempt  to  rise  at  too  great  an  angle,  there  is 
danger  of  it  being  blown  over  backward. 

Where  the  machine  is  just  leaving  the  ground  and  the  elevator 
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has  been  set  at  an  excessive  angle,  the  rear  end  of  the  skids  or  the 
tail  may  slap  the  ground  hard  and  break  off,  or  they  will  impose  so 
much  resistance  u|X)n  its  movement  by  scraping  over  the  turf  that 
the  machine  can  not  attain  its  soaring  speetl.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  of  course,  that  remarks  such  as  the  present  can  be  only  of  the 
most  general  nature,  every  type  of  machine  having  its  own  [KTuliar- 
ities — in  some  instances,  the  extreme  opposite  of  those  characterizing 
imilar  machines.  For  example,  in  the  Voisin  1910  type,  the  very 
large  and  powerful  light  tail  tends  to  lift  before  the  main  planes, 
and  if  this  be  not  counteractetl,  the  whole  machine  may  turn  up  on 
its  end.  In  order  to  offset  this  tendency,  the  elevator  must  he  raised 
so  as  to  keep  sufficient  pressure  beneath  it;  the  moment  of  this  pres- 
sure about  the  center  of  gravity  must  be  at  least  equal  to  the  pressure 
under  the  tail  planes  about  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  machine,  or 
the  tail  will  rise  unduly  in  tlu-  air.  At  least  that  is  the  theory  of  it — 
naturally,  only  practice  with  that  particular  machine  would  suffice 
to  enable  an  aviator  to  familiarize  himself  with  that  particular 
IK'culiarity.  Again,  some  machines  are  "tail  heavy,"  But  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  even  approximating  the  degree  of  relative  motion, 
for  which  reason  it  has  been  suggeste<l,  under  "Accidents  and  Their 
lessons,"  that  a  gradometer,  or  small  spirit  level,  in  plahi  sight  of 
the  aviator,  should  form  part  of  the  ecjuipment  of  every  machine. 
The  Wrights  long  ago  adopted  the  expedient  of  attaching  a  strip  of 
riblM)n  to  the  elevator  to  pn)vido  an  indication  of  motion  relative 
to  the  wind. 

Aeroplane  in  Flight.  Thr  m  nsation  of  motion  aftrr  tlu-  machine 
leaves  the  ground  is  almost  imjxTceptible,  and  it  is  likewise  extremely 
difficult  to  tell  at  just  what  moment  the  aeroplane  ceases  running 
on  the  .solid  ground  and  takes  to  the  air.  There  is  a  feeling  of  exhilara- 
tion but  very  little  of  motion.  WTiereas  40  miles  an  hour  over  the 
ground,  particularly  in  an  automobile,  brings  with  it  a  lively  appre- 
ciation of  tlie  sixxhI  of  travel,  the  .same  speed  in  an  aeroplane  is  a 
very  gentle  motion  when  high  al)ove  the  gmund.  If  there  be  no 
objects  close  at  hand,  with  which  to  comiwre  the  six-etl,  the  sense  of 
motio!!  is  almost  ontin'ly  lost. 

Center  of  Qravity.  The  static  balance  of  a  machine  should  be 
carefully  trie<l  l)efore  commencing  to  fly,  and  particularly  that  <rf  a 
biplane  of  the  Wright  type,  in  which  the  aviator  sits  beside  the  engine. 
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When  provision  is  made  for  carrying  a  passenger,  his  seat  is  placed 
in  the  center  Une  of  the  machine,  so  that  his  presence  or  absence 
does  not  materially  affect  the  question  of  lateral  balance.  As. men 
are  not  all  of  the  same  weight,  in  cases  in  which  the  aviator  only 
partly  balances  the  engine  about  the  center  line,  his  weight  being 
insufficient  for  the  purpose,  extra  weights  should  be  placed  on  the 
wing  tip  at  the  lightest  end  until  the  true  balance  is  secured,  other- 
wise a  permanent  warping,  or  gauchissement  as  the  French  term  it, 
is  required  at  this  side  in  order  to  keep  the  machine  on  an  even  keel. 
In  other  words,  the  machine  will  carry  what  sailors  term  a  port  helm 
where  the  left  side  of  the  machine  is  lighter  than  the  right,  and  vice 
versa,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  rudder  over  to  that  side 
slightly  during  the  entire  flight  to  counteract  this  tendency. 

In  aeroplanes  fitted  with  tails,  the  center  of  gravity  is  usually 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  trailing  edge  of  the  main  planes  and,  of  course, 
should  be  on  the  center  line  of  the  machine.  The  center  of  gravity 
of  the  aviator  on  a  monoplane  should  approximately  coincide  with 
that  of  the  machine.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  the  stabilizers  or  the 
elevator  must  be  permanently  set  to  produce  longitudinal  balance. 
Much  downward  set,  or  the  increase  of  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the 
tail,  will  create  undue  resistance  to  flight  and  should  be  avoided  when 
possible  by  bringing  the  weight  farther  forward.  The  center  of  pres- 
sure should  coincide  with  the  center  of  gravity,  and  balance  will 
result. 

Before  even  ground  work  is  attempted,  the  position  of  the 
center  of  gravity  should  be  determined  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig. 
40,  the  approximate  location  for  four  types  of  machines  being  shown. 
At  what  point  the  machine  must  be  suspended,  so  that  it  can  tip  only 
frontward  and  backward  and  be  evenly  balanced,  is  a  question  that 
must  be  answered  in  order  to  ascertain  the  probability  of  the  machine's 
pitching  forward  whenever  mud,  grass,  or  rough  ground  is  encoun- 
tered in  alighting.  If  the  center  of  gravity  should  lie  in  front  of  the 
axles  of  the  ground  wheels  in  a  machine  of  the  Farman  type,  trouble 
is  sure  to  follow.  Always  consider  the  relation  of  the  center  of  gravity 
to  the  wheels,  in  order  that  you  may  gain  some  idea  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  weight  on  the  running  gear  when  the  machine  is  tipped 
forward  10  degrees.  If  the  wheels  are  not  forward  far  enough  there 
will  be  trouble  in  running  on  the  ground.    The  elevators  must  correct 
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whatr\«T  \-;ii-ia!ici-  tliifi-  iii.iy  lir  from  the  cni:  ^Tavity 

Hiul  position  of  till' \viu'C'l>,  and  the  iiiaiiipnlatiDii  wl  ili.  tl.  -.ator^  fur 
that  purj)ose  r<'<iiiin'>  skill.  If  tip'  '  'i'  '••  \tT\  li>'a\;. ,  ''"  ••'•  ■■  ati>r 
may  not  be  a!)!*-  in  coiiiitfract  lli.r 

The  position  of  tin-  cciitir  nt  t'  a  !nailiiii»-  in  rt';:ar<i  to 

lateral  stability  in  flight  is  a  matter  oi  lar  greater  importiinee  than 
untried  aviators  realize.  Having  it  too  low  is  quite  as  bad  as  too  high, 
a>  in  cithii-  (  a-t-  liaic  i~  a  liialinrv  to  n[)-t't.  Although  the  dihedral 
angle  is  eonsiderecl  wasteful  of  poufr.  it  -i . m^  t..  (jn  ni  ure 

inherent  stability  than  an_\'  otlirr  iIcnkc.  l)«vi(»>  f<.i  iii.iiin.iining 
stability  automatieally  are  to  be  frowned  upon  in  the  present  state 
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of  ti„  .,ii.  Tin-  :-.en>itive  i)rrccj)tion  anil  (juick  response  which  come 
with  intimate  kno\vle<lge  of  a  ina<hinc">  p<'cnliarit!f-,  arr  at  present 
Worth    inorr    th,:  and    prndnhui  this 

intimate  knowleiigc,  hr-  a\  lalor  mu>t  t'amiliari/e  hnn>ell  thoroughly 
with  the  machine;  he  must  ln'comc  so  a.  ,ii>tomed  to  controls  that 
he  ami  the  niaclnnr  aic  hlirall\    oiir.  cd  liic\<  Ic  rider  d»K*s 

not  lia\c  to  think  alMnii    IkiI;;  :  he  jiracticed  a\iati>r, 

yi't  he  mu^t  alwa;.  >  Ik  pi.jMi.;  i.i  iii-i-i  m-'o-r  -top|»agc>,  umisual 
air  disturbance^,  and  lui  .il,,i ^t  A  leap  from  flu-  ground  directly 
iiUo  the  air,  without  prchininai;.  jua'ih.-,  nican->  certain  accident, 
to  put   it   nnldly. 
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Center  of  Pressure.  But  although  the  center  of  gravity  remains 
approximately  constant,  the  center  of  pressure  is  continually  vary- 
ing and  is  never  constant  for  many  seconds.  The  center  of  pressure 
on  an  aerocurve  constructed  to  Phillips'  design,  Fig.  41,  is  about 
one-third  of  the  chord  from  the  leading  edge  of  the  plane  under  normal 
conditions,  i.  e.,  when  the  angle  of  incidence  is  about  8  degrees  between 
the  direction  of  motion  of  the  plane  and  that  of  the  air.  At  the 
moment  this  angle  is  increased  the  center  of  pressure  moves  toward 
the  rear,  and  vice  versa.  The  center  of  gravity  must  be  moved  to 
coincide  with  this  new  position,  or  the  center  of  pressure  must  be 
artificially  restored  by  the  use  of  supplementary  planes  or  elevators, 
moving  in  a  contrary  direction.  A  forward  movement  of  the  center  of 
pressure  tends  to  lower  the  tail  of  the  machine,  when  the  intensity  of 
the  pressure  is  unchanged,  and  to  counterbalance  this  the  rear  elevator 
must  have  its  angle  of  incidence  increased  in  order  to  increase  the 
lift  at  the  rear  of  the  machine,  or  it  will  slide  down  backward.  The 
alternative  to  be  adopted  in  case  of  temporary  lack  of  engine  power 
is  to  decrease  the  angle  of  the  elevator  and  allow  the  aeroplane  to 
sweep  downward,  thus  gaining  momentum.    The  increase  of  speed 

will  then  be  sufficient  probably 
to  enable  the  machine  to  con- 
tinue in  a  horizontal  flight, 
when  the  center  of  pressure  is 
Fig.  41.    Aerocurve  of  Phillip's  Design   ^    again  rcstorcd  to  its  uormal 

position. 
Ground  Practice.  First  of  all,  the  aviator  should  familiarize 
himself  with  his  seat  for  it  is  from  that  place  that  he  must  judge 
wind  effects,  vibration,  motor  trouble,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
little  creaks  and  hums  that  will  ultimately  mean  so  much  to  him. 
Not  until  he  has  thoroughly  accustomed  himself  to  his  seat,  should 
he  try  to  run  along  the  ground.  This  done,  hours  should  be  spent 
running  up  and  down  and  around  the  field  to  learn  the  use  of  the 
rudder,  particularly  on  rough  ground.  The  runs  should  be  straight 
so  that  when  the  time  comes  to  leap  into  the  air,  the  aviator  may  be 
sure  that  he  is  on  an  even  keel,  and  flying  straightaway.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  leaving  the  ground  unexpectedly  in 
practice,  trials  should  be  made  only  in  calm  weather  and  with  the 
motor  well  throttled  down  so  that  the  machine  will  be  reduced  to  a 
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speetl  of  not  rimrr  than  l'>  mile-  \nv  Imiir.  At'trr  a  lime  this  may  be 
incTfa.st'd  lo  _'<i.  hut  ilic  latttr  i-  ilu-  luaxiini;"  '■  ■  "-(mnd  practice, 
as  the  niachliir  will  rise  at  >i)(»(l-  -li-litly  .  ,  „   ihi^.     In  these 

practice  riiii^  nii  ilic  (.'roiniij.  tlu'  -tmlcnl  -lioiilil  learn  to  ;^Miit:c  the 
rii>li  of  air  a^aiii.st  his  face,  as  wlu-n  ahtft  his  JM-.^t  j;aii{;e  will  l>e  the 
wind  j)re-sure  on  his  diceks.  as  that  will  tell  him  whether  he  is  mov- 
ing' with  -ulijcicnt  -jieed  to  keep  up  or  not.  It  will  al-o  tell  him  ulti- 
mately whether  he  is  moving  along  the  u'l'ountl  fa-t  enoui:h  to  leap  up. 

In  this  stage  of  e.xperiinenting  on  the  ground,  the  ele\ator  is 
kept  neutral  as  far  as  possible.  With  increasing  skill  its  use  may  be 
Ncntured.  hut  only  >paringly,  for  it  takc^  \  cry  little  to  lift  the  machine 
from  the  ground  with  a  >peed  in  exce^-  of  _'il  mile-  per  hour.  It  will 
so(tn  he  di-^co\-ered  that  the  ele\  ator  can  he  u-ed  a-  a  hrake  to  pre- 
\eut  pitchiuL:  foi'ward.  The  tail  ele\ator-  on  the  l'"arma!i  or  Blerii't 
running  gear  are  \cr\   eH'ecfi\e  uwin.'-  to  the  hla  proi>eller, 

e\en  when  the  main  j>laiie>  are  not  moving  forwaru  at  niting  sjx-ed. 
With  the  Curtiss  tyj)e  of  running  gear  and  a  front  elevator  only, 
it  is  often  po^>ihle  at  1^  to  I'll  mile-  per  hour  to  rai-e  the  front  wheel 
off  the  ground  for  a  -econ<l  or  twi>  facts  which  indicate  that  at  23 
to  LN  miles  per  hour,  the  ele\ator  i>  far  more  efTecti\e. 

rirst  Flight.     The  first  actual  llight  >hould  he  confine-i  rt 

trip  parallel  ti>  the  ground  and  not  more  than  one  or  two  feet  ah(»\»' 
it.  At  first,  the  student  should  .see  how  cIom'  he  can  fly  to  the  ground 
without  actually  touching  it.  which  he  can  do  by  gradually  increas- 
int:  hi-  foruard  -peed.  Thi-  nni-t  !><■  dune  in  an  al>-ohit(  calm  a^^  an 
appreciahjc  aiiiDwnt  nt'  wind  will  hring  in  too  many  other  factor-  for 
the  -tudeiit  ti>  ina-ier  at  so  early  a  -tage.  This  practice  >hould  Ixj 
continued  in  calm  air  until  >hort,  straight  Mights  can  he  made  a  f«x)t 
or  two  from  the  ground  with  the  nii.tor  wide  i>i)en.  If  it  he  found 
that  the  machine  harel\  Ilic-  -traightaway  with  the  full  power  of  the 
motor,  the  latter  i-  either  hadly  i>ut  of  adju->tment.  or  a  ui'Ti'  nower- 
ful  enirinc  is  recniircd.     In  an  undcr-pnw  (  red  machine  tur:  d 

the    resisUtnce    encountere<l    in    the 
^.Tcatci    iiiaii    I'll    tiie  _:;round    ."'    ?    *"'  '  !i    that    the   -j>ii.i  ::(>t 

suflicient  for -u-tentation.    1  . -how  w  h\  ii  i    p. --ihle 

to  lun  aloiii:  the  uTi'iuid  fa-ter  than  :  Me  to  travel  III  the  air, 

under  leitain  ci.ndit  i.  m-.  and  w  h>  the  i;r.'inid  can  In*  left  at  h)W 
speid.     If  ii   Wire  jimmI'Ic  to  ilri\e  a  machine   with  >uch  enormous 
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projected  areas  as  BB,  shown  in  Fig.  42  (b),  a  man  could  fly  slowly  for 
an  indefinite  period.  But  the  projected  area  is  greater  than  the  air 
displaced  by  the  propeller,  and  it  is  impossible  to  fly  except  with  a 
moderate  angle  of  incidence,  giving  projected  areas  A  A,  Fig.  42  (a). 
The  student,  as  he  increases  in  skill,  may  venture  to  a  height  of 
10  feet,  which  should  be  maintained  as  accurately  as  before,  and 
after  making  a  run  of  100  yards,  the  machine  should  be  pointed 
down,  but  ever  so  slightly.  The  wind  pressure  on  the  face  immediately 
becomes  greater.  Within  a  foot  or  tw^o  of  the  ground  the  motor 
should  be  cut  off  or  throttled.  This  should  be  tried  ten  or  fifteen 
times,  and  the  height  increased  to  30  or  40  feet,  in  order  that  the 
student  may  familiarize  himself  with  the  sensation  of  coasting.  At 
the  end  of  each  glide  the  machine  will  seem  to  become  more  responsive, 
as  indeed  it  does,  for  gliding  down  greatly  increases  the  efficiency 
of  the  elevator  and  other  controls,  because  of  the  increased  speed. 
Gliding  down  steep  angles  is  often  the  aviator's  salvation  in  a  tight 


Fig.  42.     Diagrams  Showing  Greater  Projected   Area  of   Main   Plane  when 
Running  along  Ground 

place,  particularly  when  the  motor  fails,  a  side  gust  threatens,  or 
an  air  pocket  is  encountered. 

Warping  the  Wings.  WTien  sufficient  confidence  has  been 
attained  at  a  height  of  30  to  40  feet,  the  ailerons  or  warping  devices 
may  be  tried  judiciousl3\  Here  the  intention  should  be  to  correct 
any  tendency  to  side  tipping,  and  not  purposely  to  incline  the  machine 
as  far  as  possible  without  actually  causing  a  wreck.  The  use  of  the 
lateral  control  may  cause  the  machine  to  swerve  a  little,  but  that 
may  be  ignored.  Before  landing,  a  straight  course  should  be  taken 
so  that  the  machine  will  always  come  down  on  an  even  keel.  With 
increasing  practice,  the  student  may  fly  higher,  but  always  with  the 
understanding  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  An 
automobile  is  retarded  when  it  strikes  a  short,  steep  hill;  so  is  an 
aeroplane.  No  aeroplane  has  yet  been  built  that  can  take  a  steep 
angle  and   climb  right  up  that  grade   continuously.     Altitude  is 
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reached  by  a  series  of  small  steps  and  at  coiiiparutively  low  angles, 
as  unless  the  course  is  straightened  out  at  regular  intervals,  a  machine 
will  lose  its  si)eed  and  tend  to  plunge  tail  first,  just  as  is  the  case  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  rise  from  the  ground  at  too  sharp  an  angle. 

In  warping  the  wings  an  increast?  of  lift  imparted  to  one  wing 
of  the  machine  is  pnxii u-ed  hy  increasing  the  angle  of  incidence  of 
the  whole  or  part  of  tin  wing,  or  by  an  increase  of  pressure  under 
that  wing,  and  will  tend  to  cause  that  side  of  the  machine  to  rise 
and  the  other  side  to  lower,  the  result  l)eing  that  the  machine  will 
be  liable  to  slide  through  the  air  diagonally.  In  the  majority  of 
aeroplanes  there  are  no  fins  or  keels  to  counteract  this  movement, 
and  lateral  stability  must  be  restore<I  by  artificially  increasing  the 
lift  of  the  depressed  wing.  This  can  be  done  by  warping,  or  lowering 
the  trailing  edge  of  the  depresse<J  wing  and  increasing  its  lift,  and 
simultaneously  raising  the  trailing  etige  of  the  other  wing,  thus 
decreasing  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  latter  and  reducing  its  lifting 
effect.  This  applies  to  fiight  on  a  straight  course,  whatever  the  cause 
may  Ik>  that  tends  to  upset  lateral  stability.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  center  of  gravity  remaiiis  constant  and  the  center  of 
pressure  must  l)e  manipulated  to  restore  stability.  This  manipula- 
tion is  much  more  rapi<l  ixud  positive  than  the  alteration  of  the  center 
of  gravity  by  the  movement  of  the  aviator's  body  resorted  to  in  the 
early  gliding  flights  of  pioneer  exiHTinienters. 

Making  a  Turn.  The  first  turn  should  be  made  over  a  large 
field  and  the  diameter  of  the  turn  should  be  at  least  half  a  mile.  The 
height  should  Ik?  not  less  than  50  feet.  After  that  level  has  l)een 
maintained,  the  rudder  should  Ix"  moved  very  gingerly.  The  machine 
will  lean  in  almost  immeiliately,  In-cause  the  outer  end  travels  at  a 
higher  s|)eed  than  the  inner  and  therefore  has  a  greater  lift.  WarfMug 
or  working  the  ailerons  should  be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  counter- 
acting this  tendency,  and  the  rmlder  swung'  to  the  t)pix>site  dirtv- 
tion,  if  necessary.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  rud<ler  will  cause  the 
machine  to  bank  when  swung  in  one  direction,  it  will  right  the  machine 
again  when  swung  in  thr  opiM)site  direction.  It  is  even  fxjssible  to 
turn  the  nuichiiie  on  an  even  kirl  by  anticipating  the  Umking,  simply 
l>>  correctly  using  the  rudder,  which  was  rie«»8sary  in  the  old  Voisin 
machine  flown  by  Fjirman  in  lUOS.  In'cause  it  had  no  me<>hanical 
lateral  <<)iitr<tl.    The  student  .should  Icani  thr  (•.--•♦  -ru'lt-  t>f  bank- 
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ing,  i.  e.,  the  angle  at  which  the  machine  will  neither  skid  nor  slide, 
down  and  which  is  most  economical  of  power  because  it  requires 
less  use  of  the  lateral  controls.  The  necessity  of  "feeling  the  air" 
is  greater  in  turning  than  in  any  other  phase  of  flying.  By  "feeling 
the  air"  is  meant  the  ability  to  meet  any  contingency  intuitively 
and  not  until  this  is  acquired  can  the  student  become  an  expert 
aviator.  When  it  has  been  acquired,  safe  flying  is  assured  and  is 
dependent  only  upon  the  integrity  of  the  planes,  motor,  and  controls. 
By  using  the  rudder  discreetly  and  by  banking  simply  far  enough 
to  partially  offset  the  centrifugal  force  of  turning,  the  use  of  the 
lateral  control  will  not  be  necessary  in  still  air.  Even  too  short  a 
turn  can  be  corrected  by  a  quick  use  of  the  rudder. 

The  peculiarities  existing  between  different  types  of  mono- 
planes become  even  more  marked  than  between  the  biplane  and  the 
monoplane.  For  example,  in  piloting  a  Bleriot  monoplane,  Fig. 
43,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  effect  of  the  engine  torque. 
As  the  engine  rotates  in  a  right-hand  direction,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  pilot,  the  left  wing  tends  to  rise  in  the  air,  owing  to  the 
depression  of  the  right  side  of  the  machine.  The  machine  also  tends 
to  turn  to  the  right,  and  this  must  be  counteracted  by  putting  the 
rudder  over  to  the  left.  An  aeroplane  answers  its  controls  with  com- 
parative slowness,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Wright  machine, 
which  is  noted  for  its  sensitive  and  quick  response  to  every  move- 
ment of  the  levers.  All  control  movements  must,  therefore,  be  very 
gentle,  as  the  behavior  of  an  aeroplane  is  more  like  that  of  a  boat 
than  that  of  an  automobile.  The  action  of  the  elevator  has  already 
been  described,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  con- 
trols to  manipulate,  in  that  it  requires  the  exercise  of  a  new  sense. 
The  direction  rudder  is  naturally  a  more  familiar  type  of  control, 
and  in  action  is  similar  to  the  rudder  of  a  boat. 

The  torque  of  the  motor  renders  it  advisable  for  a  novice  to 
turn  his  machine  to  the  right,  if  a  right-hand  propeller  be  used,  and 
vice  versa.  If  two  propellers,  turning  in  opposite  directions,  are 
employed,  as  in  the  Wright  biplane,  there  is  no  inequality  from  the 
torque  of  the  motor.  Since  torque  is  not  noticeable  in  straight  fly- 
ing, straightening  out  again  will  always  serve  the  student  when  he 
finds  himself  in  trouble  on  a  turn.  When  the  use  of  the  rudders 
and  ailerons  has  reduced  the  speed,  a  downward  glide  will  increase 
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it  again,  and  if  the  motor  should  stop  on  a  turn,  such  a  downward 
glide  is  immediately  imperative.  When  the  machine  is  thus  gliding, 
a  change  in  the  fore-and-aft  balance  becomes  at  once  apparent, 
because  the  blast  of  the  propeller  no  longer  acts  on  the  tail,  and  the 
elevator  must  then  be  used  with  greater  amplitude  to  obtain  the 
same  effect. 

Only  by  constant  practice  in  calm  air  can  the  student  familiarize 
himself  with  exactly  the  amount  of  warping  and  rudder  control  to 
employ  to  properly  offset  the  lowering  of  the  inner  wing  in  rounding 
a  turn.  If  this  be  not  corrected,  the  whole  machine  tends  to  bank 
excessively  and  will  be  apt  to  slide  downward  in  a  diagonal  direc- 
tion, Fig.  44.  This  is  a  perilous  position  for  the  aviator  and  must 
be  guarded  against  by  the  manipulation  of  the  warping  control  so 
as  to  increase  the  lift  of  the  inner  wing  of  a  biplane,  at  the  same  time, 
employing  the  rudder  to  counteract  this  tendency.  The  use  of  the 
rudder  is  of  even  greater  importance  on  the  monoplane,  as,  in  this 
case,  warping  the  inner  wing  tends  to  direct  the  whole  machine 
downward  instead  of  raising  the  inner  wing  itself.  Several  bad 
accidents  have  resulted  from  monoplanes  refusing  to  respond  to  the 
warping  of  the  inner  wing  when  making  a  turn.  In  such  machines, 
the  rudder  must  be  practically  always  employed  in  connection  with 
the  warping  of  the  wings  in  order  to  keep  the  machine  on  an  even 
keel,  although  the  controls  may  not  actually  be  interconnected, 
this  being  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  foreign  manufacturers  are 
trying  to  make  use  of  the  Wright  principle,  without  infringing  the 
Wright  patents,  as  while  they  employ  warping  in  connection  with 
the  simultaneous  use  of  the  rudder,  the  controls  are  not  attached  to 
the  same  lever  as  in  the  Wright  machine. 

Lateral  resistance  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
turning,  otherwise  the  machine,  if  kept  on  an  even  keel,  will  tend 
to  skid  through  the  air  and  turn  about  its  center  of  gravity  as  a  pi\ot. 
In  the  case  of  an  automobile,  the  resistance  to  lateral  displacement 
is  great,  though  on  a  greasy  surface  it  may  be  small,  as  when  the 
machine  skids  sideways,  a  suitable  banking  of  the  road  being  neces- 
sary to  prevent  this  on  turns.  INIany  hold  that  the  banking  of  the 
aeroplane  on  turns  is  only  the  direct  effect  of  the  turning  itself,  but 
the  fallacy  of  this  will  be  apparent  upon  a  consideration  of  the  law 
of  centrifugal  force.    It  is  obvious  that  to  make  a  turn,  some  force 
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must  be  imparted  to  the  machine  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  cen- 
trifugal force  upon  the  machine  as  a  whole.  And  as  the  side  wise 
projection  of  the  machine  is  small,  a  compensating  force  must  be 
introduced.  This  can  be  done  only  by  previously  banking  up  the 
machine  on  the  outer  wing,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  under  the 
main  plane  can  counteract  the  tendency  to  lateral  displacement. 
The  force  then  acting  under  the  planes  is  in  a  diagonal  direction, 
and  the  angle  at  which  it  is  inclined  vertically  depends  upon  the 
banking  of  the  planes,  it  being  normal  to  their  greater  dimension. 
This  force  can  be  resolved  into  two  forces,  one  perpendicular  and  one 
horizontal,  the  magnitude  of  each  being  dependent  upon  the  degree 
of  banking.  ^Yhen  the  speed  of  the  machine  is  higher,  the  amount 
of  banking  must  be  greater  in  order  to  increase  the  value  of  the  hori- 
zontal component  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  value  of  the 
centrifugal  force  at  the  higher  speed,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
forces  acting  under  the  planes  are  also  greater  due  to  the  higher 
speed. 

As  the  curve  commences,  the  rudder  being  put  over,  the  difference 
of  the  pressures  on  the  two  wings,  owing  to  their  different  flying 
speeds  comes  into  account,  as  already  explained,  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  banking  does  not  irlcrease  abnormally.  \Mien  the 
turn  is  completed,  the  rudder  is  straightened  and  the  machine  is 
again  brought  to  an  even  keel  with  the  aid  of  the  wing-warping 
control,  or  the  ailerons.  The  effect  of  a  reverse  warping  to  prevent 
excessive  banking,  lowering  the  inside  wing  tip  incidentally,  puts  a 
slight  drag  on  that  wing  and  assists  in  the  action  of  turning,  as  does 
also  the  provision  of  small  vertical  planes  between  the  elevator  planes 
of  the  original  Wright  machine.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  headless 
type,  these  surfaces  are  placed  between  the  forward  ends  of  the  skids 
and  the  braces  leading  down  to  them. 

In  making  a  turn,  say,  to  the  left,  the  outside  or  right-hand 
wing  is  first  raised  by  lowering  the  wing  tip  on  that  side  and  the 
rudder  is  then  put  over  to  the  left.  WTien  the  correct  amount  of 
banking  is  acquired,  the  wing  tip  is  restored  to  its  normal  position, 
and  probably  the  left  wing  tip  may  have  to  be  lowered  slightly  to 
increase  the  lift  on  that  side  owing  to  its  reduced  speed.  When  the 
turn  is  completed,  the  rudder  is  straightened  out  and  the  left  wing 
tip  lowered  to  restore  the  machine  to  an  even  keel.     Both  Glenn 
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('urli.x>  in  tlw.>  country  antl  U.  E.  IVIterie  in  France  have  shown 
that  it  is  iwssible  to  maneuver  without  using  the  rudder  at  all,  the 
ailerons  or  wing  tips  alone  being  relied  u|)on  for  this  purpose. 

Before  flights  in  other  than  calm  air  are  attempte<l,  much 
practice  is  retiuired.  The  machine  must  be  insi)ecte<i  over  and  over 
again,  and  the  wind  variations  studied  with  a  watchful  eye.  \<)t 
until  this  familiarity  with  m.achine  and  atmosphere  be  acquire<i 
sho;il(l  flying  \i\  a  wind  iye  attempted.  To  the  man  on  the 
ground,  wind  is  simply  air  moving  horizontally,  but  to  the  man 
in  the  air  it  is  quite  different.  Not  only  must  he  consider  horizontal 
movement,  but  vertical  draughts  and  vortices  as  well.  A  rising 
current  of  air  l?fts  a  machine,  a  downward  current  depresses  it,  and 
he  must  learn  to  take  advantage  of  the  former  as  the  birds  do.  Hori- 
zontal currents  affect  forward  speed  over  the  ground;  swirls  and 
vortices  create  inequalities  in  wind  pressure  on  the  planes  and 
disturb  lateral  balance.  Familiarity  with  all  these  atmospheric 
conditions  can  be  acquired  only  after  long  practice.  Against  ever\' 
trtt',  house,  hill,  fence,  and  he<lge  In'ats  an  invisible  surf  of  air; 
upward  currents  on  one  side  and  downward  on  the  other.  The  upwani 
draught  is  not  usually  dangerous,  for  it  simply  lifts  the  machine;  but 
the  down  draught  will  cause  it  to  drop.  A  swift  downward  glide 
under  the  full  power  of  the  motor  must  then  l)e  made,  to  increase 
the  forward  siHtnl  and  consequently  the  lift.  This  explains  why 
it  is  dangerous  to  fly  near  the  ground  in  a  wind;  likewise  why  the 
Ix-ginner  should  never  attempt  flying  at  first  in  anything  but  a  dead 
calm. 

Turning  in  n  Wind.  Wlu-n  turning  in  a  wind,  two  velocities 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  of  the  machine  relative  to  the  air  and 
that  relative  to  the  earth.  The  former  is  limite<l  at  its  lower  value 
to  that  of  the  flying  speed  of  the  machine,  and  the  latter  must  be 
nmsidered  on  account  of  the  momentum  of  tlie  machine  as  a  whole. 
Change  of  momentum  is  a  matter  of  horse-power  and  weight  ami 
is  the  governing  factor  in  flying  in  a  win<l  on  a  circular  course.  Sui>- 
pose  the  flying  sjXH'd  t)f  a  machine  is  a  minimum  of  30  miles  an  hour 
niative  to  the  air,  and  a  wind  of  20  miles  an  hour  is  blowing.  Tlu* 
actual  SIM"*"*!  of  the  machine  relative  to  the  earth  in  flying  against 
the  wind  will  l>e  10  miles  an  hour.  If  it  be  desire<I  to  turn  down  the 
wind,  the  speed  of  the  machine  relative  to  the  earth  must  be  increa^setl 
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from  10  miles  to  50  miles  an  hour  during  the  turn  and  a  correspond- 
ing change  of  momentum  must  be  overcome.  There  are  two  ways  of 
accomplishing  this,  either  by  speeding  up  the  motor  to  give  the 
maximum  power,  or  by  rising  just  previous  to  making  the  turn  and 
then  sweeping  down  as  the  turn  is  made,  thus  utilizing  the  accelera- 
tion due  to  gravity  to  assist  the  motor.  The  wind's  velocity  will 
assist  the  machine  also  and  during  the  turn  it  will  make  considerable 
leeway,  a  small  amount  of  which  is  deducted  to  counteract  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  machine. 

Turning  in  a  contrary  direction,  i.  e.,  up  into  the  wind  when 
running  with  it,  requires  considerable  skill,  as  when  flying  50  miles 
an  hour,  the  tendency  on  rounding  a  corner  into  a  20-mile-an-hour 
wind  would  be  for  the  machine  to  rise  rapidly  in  the  air.  The  centrif- 
ugal force  at  such  a  speed  is  also  considerable,  causing  the  machine 
to  make  much  leeway  with  the  wind  during  the  turn.  Turning  under 
such  circumstances  should  be  commenced  early,  particularly  if 
there  are  any  obstructions  in  the  vicinity,  and  considerable  skill 
should  be  acquired  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  fly  in  such  a  wind. 

Starting  and  Landing.  A  machine  should  always  be  started 
and  landed  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  and  no  one  but  the  most  experi- 
enced aviators  can  afford  to  disregard  this  advice,  certainly  not  the 
novice.  The  precaution  is  necessary  because  in  landing  the  machine 
should  alw'ays  travel  straight  ahead  without  the  possibility  of  lurch- 
ing and  consequently  breaking  a  wing,  as  frequently  happens. 
Contact  with  the  ground  is  necessarily  made  at  a  time  when  the 
machine  is  traveling  over  it  at  a  speed  of  30  to  40  miles  per  hour 
and  skidding  sideways  at  10  to  15  miles  per  hour,  all  circumstances 
which  tend  to  wreck  an  aeroplane. 

Planning  a  Flight.  It  is  easy  to  lose  one's  way  in  the  air.  For 
that  reason  it  is  best  to  follow  the  Wright  idea  of  starting  out  with  a 
definite  plan,  and  of  landing  in  some  predetermined  spot,  as  aimless 
wandering  about  may  prove  disastrous  to  the  inexperienced  aviator. 
He  may  forget  which  way  the  wind  was  blowing,  or  how  much  fuel 
he  had,  or  the  character  of  the  ground  beneath  him.  Should  the 
motor  stop,  he  may  make  an  all  too  hasty  decision  in  landing.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  lose  one's  bearings  in  the  air,  not  only  because 
the  vehicle  is  completely  immersed  in  the  medium  in  which  it  is 
traveling,  but  also  because  the  earth  assumes  a  new  aspect  from  the 
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seat  of  an  aeroplane.  Cecil  Grace  was  one  of  those  who  lost  his 
l)earings  and,  as  a  consequence,  his  life.  Ordinary  winds  blowing 
over  a  level  country  can  l>e  negotiated  with  comparative  safety. 
Not  so  the  putFy  wind.  To  cofK,'  with  that,  c-onstant  vigilance  is 
required,  particularly  in  turning.  In  a  circular  flight  in  a  steady 
wind,  the  only  apparent  effect  is  that  the  earth  is  swept  over  faster 
in  one  direction  than  in  the  other.  Before  a  cross-country  flight 
is  attempted,  the  starting  field  should  be  circled  over  at  a  great 
height,  as  not  until  then  may  the  long  distance  flight  be  started  in 
safety.  Cross-country  flying  is,  of  a)urse,  fascinating,  and  it  is  a 
sore  temptation,  at  an  altitude  of  a  few  hundred  feet,  to  throw  off 
all  caution  and  fly  off  over  that  strange  country  below,  which  is, 
indeetl,  a  new  land  as  viewed  from  aloft.  To  quote  a  professional 
aviator:  "Here  the  greatest  self-restraint  must  be  exercised.  Not 
until  the  necessary  practice  has  Ix'en  accjuired,  not  until  the  right 
kind  of  confidence  has  been  gained,  may  one  of  these  trips  be 
attempted,  and  then  only  after  it  has  been  pro{x?rly  planned." 

Training  the  Professional  Aviator.  Ix)ok  back  over  the  achieve- 
ments in  the  air  during  the  comparatively  short  time  that  man  has 
actually  l)een  flying,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  beginners,  burning 
up  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  novice,  have  |x^rformed  the  most 
siH'ctacular  feats  and  flown  with  the  greatest  fearlessness.  Curtiss 
was  comparatively  new  at  aviation  when  he  won  the  Gordon-Bennett 
at  Hheims  in  H)09.  John  B.  Moisant,  the  sixth  time  he  ever  went 
up  in  an  aeroplane,  flew  from  Paris  to  Ix)ndon  with  a  187-|Knmd 
passenger  and  'M)2  \Hnnuh  of  fuel,  oil,  and  sjmre  parts.  Hamilton 
made  his  successful  flight  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  and 
return  when  he  was  hardly  more  than  a  novice,  while  Atwood's  great 
flights  from  St.  I^)uis  to  New  York  and  Boston  to  Washington  were 
made  before  his  name  had  become  known,  and  Beachey  had  been 
flying  only  a  few  months  when  he  broke  the  worhl's  altitude  reci>nl 
at  Chicago,  while  more  n*cent  achievements,  notably  Dixon's  flight 
across  the  Rockies,  have  emphasi/.(Nl  the  work  of  the  iH'giiuier.  .Ml 
of  this  substantiates  the  belief  held  at  ever>'  aviation  headquarters 
in  the  country  -namely,  that  the  older  men  already  in  aviation 
may  improve  the  art  by  executive  ability  an<l  M-ientific  experiments, 
but  mt)st  of  them  will  <legenerate  as  Hyers.  Beyoml  a  certain  point, 
frequency  of  flight  does  not  necessarily  create  a  feeling  of  confidence 
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and  safety;  rather  it  brings  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  dangers, 
and  the  men  who  best  know  how  to  fly  are  most  content  to  stay  upon 
the  ground. 

Professional  aviators  are  drawn  from  every  walk  of  Hfe,  but 
trick  bicycle  performers,  acrobats,  parachute  jumpers,  and  racing 
automobile  drivers  make  the  most  promising  applicants.  By  a  kind 
of  sixth  sense,  both  the  Wrights  and  Curtiss  weed  out  the  promising 
ones  after  a  brief  examination.  They  select  men  who  have  an  almost 
intuitive  sense  of  balance.  Most  of  these,  provided  they  have  nerve, 
have  in  them  the  stuff  of  which  aviators  are  made,  even  though  they 
may  have  had  no  experience  in  any  line  akin  to  aviation.  Neither 
Curtiss  nor  the  Wrights  will  accept  women  under  any  condition. 
The  Moisant  school  does  not  share  this  discrimination  and  trained 
three  women  for  pilot's  licenses  during  1911. 

Curtiss  and  the  Wrights  are  keen  in  their  realization  that 
recklessness  is  pulling  a  wing  feather  from  aviation  every  time  a 
man  is  killed,  and  they  are  doing  their  utmost  to  promote  conservatism. 
Curtiss  said  in  an  interview: 

I  do  not  encourage  and  never  have  encouraged  fancy  flying.  I  regard 
the  spectacular  gyrations  of  several  aviators  I  know  as  foolhardy  and  unneces- 
sary. I  do  not  believe  that  fancy  or  trick  flying  demonstrates  anything  except 
an  unlimited  amount  of  a  certain  kind  of  nerve  and  perhaps  the  possibilities 
of  what  is  valueless — aerial  acrobatics.  Some  aviators  develop  the  sense  of 
balance  very  rapidly,  while  others  acquire  it  only  after  long  practice.  It  may 
be  developed  to  a  large  extent  by  going  up  as  a  passenger  with  an  experienced 
man.  Therefore,  in  teaching  a  beginner,  I  make  it  a  point  to  have  him  make 
as  many  trips  as  possible  with  someone  else  operating  the  machine.  In  this 
way  the  pupil  gains  confidence,  becomes  accustomed  to  the  sensation  of  flying, 
and  is  soon  ready  for  a  flight  on  his  own  hook.  This  is  the  method  used  in  train- 
ing army  and  navy  officers  to  fly.  I  have  never  seen  novices  more  cautious 
and  yet  more  eager  to  fly  than  these  young  officers.  They  have  always  learned 
every  detail  of  their  machines  before  going  aloft,  and  largely  because  of  this 
they  have  developed  into  great  flyers.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  military  bent 
of  their  minds;  at  any  rate,  they  have  made  good  almost  without  exception. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  THEIR  LESSONS 

Press  Reports.  Whenever  an  industry,  profession,  or  what 
not,  is  prominently  before  the  public,  every  event  connected  with 
it  is  regarded  as  "good  copy"  by  the  daily  press.  Happenings  of  so 
insignificant  a  nature  that  in  any  commonplace  calling  would  not 
be  considered  worthy  of  mention  at  all,  are  "played  up."    This  is 
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particularly  the  case  with  fatalities,  and  the  eagerness  to  cater  to  the 
morbid  streak  in  human  nature  has  been  responsible  for  the  uimsual 
amount  of  attention  devotetl  to  any  or  all  accidents  to  flying  machines, 
and  more  especially  where  they  have  a  fatal  ending.  In  fact,  this 
has  led  to  the  chronicling  of  many  deaths  in  the  field  of  aviation 
that  have  not  happened — some  of  them  where  there  was  not  even 
an  accident  of  any  kind.  For  instance,  in  many  of  the  casualty  lists 
publi.slietl  abroad  from  time  to  time,  such  flyers  as  Hamilton,  Brook- 
ins,  and  others  have  figured  among  those  who  have  been  killed,  ever 
since  the  date  of  mishaps  that  they  had  months  ago. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  five  years  ago,  when  the  automobile 
began  to  assume  a  verv'  prominent  position,  every  fatality  for  which 
it  was  responsible  was  heralded  broadcast  where  deaths  caused  by 
other  vehicles  would  not  be  aca)rded  more  than  local  notice.  To  a 
large  extent,  this  is  still  true  and  will  pn)bably  continue  to  be  the 
case  until  the  automobile  assumes  a  role  in  our  daily  existence  as 
commonplace  as  the  horse-tlrawn  wagon  and  trolley  car.  There  is 
undoubtcflly  ample  justification  for  this  and  particularly  for  the 
editorial  comment  always  accompanying  it,  where  the  number  of 
lives  sacrificed  to  what  can  be  regarded  only  as  criminal  recklessness 
is  ct)ncerned.  Still,  the  fact  that  in  a  city  like  New  York  the  truck 
and  the  trolley  car  are  responsible  for  an  annual  death  roll  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  that  caused  by  the  automobile,  does  not  call 
for  any  particqlar  mention.  Horses  and  wagons,  we  have  always 
had  with  us,  and  the  trolley  car  long  since  became  too  commonplace 
an  institution  around  which  to  build  a  .sensation. 

As  the  most  novel  and  recent  of  man's  accomplishments,  the 
conquest  of  the  air  and  everything  jxTtaining  to  it  is  a  subject  on 
which  the  public  is  exceedingly  keen  for  news  and  nothing  appears 
to  l)e  of  too  trivial  import  to  merit  space.  \Miere  an  aviator  of  anv- 
pmrainence  is  injured,  or  succumbs  to  an  accident,  the  event  is 
accorded  an  amount  of  attention  little  short  of  that  given  the  death 
of  some  one  prominent  in  official  life.  During  the  four  years  that 
aviation  has  been  to  the  fore,  about  104  men  and  one  woman  have 
Ikh'Ii  kille<l,  not  including  the  deaths  o(  three  or  four  s})ectators 
resulting  from  accidents  to  aeroplanes,  during  this  jK^riiKl — i.  r.,  from 
the  U'giiniing  of  11)08  to  the  end  of  1911.  In  view  of  the  lack  erf 
corroboration  in  some  cases,  tlie  figures  are  maile  thus  indefinite. 
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Naturally  most  of  these  deaths  have  occurred  in  1910  and  1911 — 
in  fact,  50  per  cent  took  place  from  1908  to  the  end  of  1910,  and  the 
remainder  during  1911,  since  these  years  were  responsible  for  a  far 
greater  development,  and  particularly  for  a  greater  increase  in  the 
number  engaged,  than  ever  before.  More  was  accomplished  in  these 
two  years  than  in  the  entire  period  intervening  between  that  day 
in  December,  1903,  when  the  Wright  Brothers  first  succeeded  in 
leaving  the  ground  in  a  power-driven  machine,  and  the  beginning 
of  1910. 

Fatal  Accidents.  Conceding  that  the  maximum  number  men- 
tioned, 105,  were  killed  during  the  four  years  in  question,  throughout 
the  world,  it  will  doubtless  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn 
that  this  is  probably  not  quite  twice  the  number  who  have  suc- 
cumbed to  football  accidents  during  the  same  time  in  the  United 
States  alone.  Authentic  statistics  place  the  number  thus  killed  at 
13  during  1908,  23  in  1909,  14  during  1910,  and  17  in  1911,  or  a  total 
of  67.  But  we  have  been  playing  football  for  a  couple  of  centuries 
or  more  and  this  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  death  of  a 
football  player  occurring  in  some  small,  out-of-the-way  place  would 
not  receive  more  than  local  attention,  unless  there  were  other  reasons 
for  giving  it  prominence,  so  that,  in  all  probability,  the  statistics  in 
question  fall  far  short  of  the  truth,  rather  than  otherwise. 

The  object  of  mentioning  this  phase  of  the  matter  is  to  place 
the  question  of  accidents  in  its  true  light.  That  the  development 
of  any  new  art  is  bound  to  be  attended  by  numerous  mishaps,  many 
of  them  fatal,  goes  without  saying  and  it  is  something  that  can  not 
be  ignored.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than  attempting  to  gloss  over 
or  belittle  the  loss  of  life  for  which  aviation  has  been  responsible 
and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be.  Progress  invariably  takes  its 
toll  and  it  is  more  often  founded  upon  failure  than  unvarying  success, 
for  every  accident  is  a  failure,  in  a  sense,  and  every  accident  carries 
with  it  its  own  lesson. 

Where  the  cause  is  apparent,  it  gives  an  indication  of  the  remedy 
which  will  bring  about  the  prevention  of  its  recurrence.  In  other 
words,  it  serves  to  point  out  weaknesses  and  shows  what  is  necessary 
to  overcome  them.  For  that  reason  alone  is  the  question  of  accidents 
taken  up  here,  as  a  study  of  those  that  have  occurred  points  the  way 
to    improvement.    Table  III    gives  a  resume  of  the  more  impor- 
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tant  fatalities  that  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  a  heavier-than-air 
machine  during  the  past  four  years: 

Fatalities  greatly  increased  in  number  during  1911,  but  not  out 
of  proportion  to  the  greatly  augmented  number  of  aviators.  With 
comparatively  few  exceptions,  however,  the  accidents  were  more  or 
less  similar  in  their  nature  to  those  already  tabulated,  so  that  it 
would  be  of  no  particular  value  to  extend  the  comparison  in  this 
manner  to  cover  them.  Many  of  the  fatalities  during  that  year  were 
not  of  the  aviators  themselves,  but  of  the  spectators,  a  fact  which  calls 
attention  to  a  danger  that  has  not  been  fully  appreciated  before. 
At  the  start  of  the  Paris-Madrid  race,  the  French  minister  of  war 
and  another  official  were  killed  by  a  monoplane  plunging  into  the 
crowd,  and  on  the  same  day,  ]\Iay  21,  1911,  five  people  were  killed 
at  Odessa,  Russia,  in  the  same  manner.  An  unusual  type  of  mishap, 
not  mentioned  in  the  tabulation  and  in  which  three  or  four  aviators 
lost  their  lives  during  1911,  was  the  burning  of  the  aeroplane  in 
midair,  or  the  explosion  of  the  gasoline,  setting  fire  to  the  wings 
and  either  burning  the  aviator  at  his  post  or  killing  him  by  the  fall. 
One  such  accident  occurred  in  France  in  September,  another  in 
Spain  two  days  later,  and  a  third  in  Germany,  in  which  two  men 
were  killed.  Accidents  of  an  even  more  unusual  nature  were  the 
collision  of  two  biplanes  in  midair  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  collision  of 
a  motorcycle  with  a  biplane  as  it  swooped  down  on  a  race  track,  and 
the  partial  wrecking  of  Fowler's  biplane  by  a  bull  upon  landing 
near  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  but  these,  of  course,  had  no  bearing  on  the 
design  of  the  machines. 

Apart  from  those  specially  referred  to,  the  great  majority  of 
accidents  during  1911  may  be  ascribed  to  two  or  three  of  the  causes 
detailed  in  connection  with  the  comparative  table.  Of  these,  lack  of 
experience  and  foolhardiness  stand  out  prominently,  the  latter  un- 
doubtedly causing  the  double  fatality  at  Chicago  when  two  aero- 
planes plunged  into  Lake  ^Michigan,  drowning  one  of  the  aviators, 
while  a  third  machine  collapsed  in  mid-air,  hurling  the  aviator  to 
his  death  on  the  field.  Careful  reading  of  the  reports  of  a  large 
number  of  these  accidents  usually  brings  to  light  the  statement  "in 
attempting  to  make  a  quick  turn,"  or  similar  phrase,  showing  that 
the  moving  cause  of  the  accident  was  due  to  subjecting  the  parts  of 
the  machine  to  excessive  stresses,  as  outlined  in  the  following  pages. 
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Causes.  iMrk  of  Exj)erience.  It  will  be  at  once  noticeable 
by  Table  III  that  out  of  a  total  of  28,  no  less  than  IG,  or  considerably 
more  than  half  of  the  accidents,  were  due  in  one  way  or  another  to 
lack  of  experience.  In  other  words,  the  aviators  had  not  fully  com- 
plied with  the  cardinal  principle  for  success  in  flying  ufH^n  which 
the  Wright  Brothers  have  always  laid  so  much  stress,  i.  e.,  you  must 
first  learn  to  fly  before  you  can  attempt  to  go  aloft  safely.  Nothing 
short  of  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  machine  can  suffice  to  give  the 
aviator  the  ability  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.  There  will  always  be  occasions  when  even 
the  most  skilled  aviator  will  make  errors  of  judgment  and  frequently 
they  cost  him  his  life.  But  this  is  equally  true  of  every  dangerous 
calling,  whether  it  be  running  an  automobile,  driving  a  locomotive, 
or  doing  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  things  where  the  responsibility 
for  his  own  and  other  lives  is  placed  in  one  man's  hands  and  depends 
to  a  large  extent  on  his  discretion  and  judgment  in  case^  of  emergency, 
so  that  there  will  In?  fatalities  from  this  cause  as  long  as  man  con- 
tinues to  fly.  This  involves  the  personal  equation  that  must  always 
Ik*  reckone<l  with.  Just  how  many  of  the  acci<lents  that  have  resulted 
in  the  fatalities  set  forth,  have  been  due  to  the  fallibility  of  the  operator 
and  for  how  much  the  design  of  the  current  types  of  machines  is 
responsible,  would  Ih'  hard  to  say.  Fig.  45,  for  example,  which  shows 
H.  V.  U(K'  in  the  act  of  striking  the  ground  in  his  triplane,  illustrates 
an  accident  due  to  bad  design.  Methixls  of  c^ontrol  will  lx>  improved 
and  simplified  and  made  as  nearly  "fool-proof"  as  human  ingenuity 
can  accomplish,  but  experience  in  other  fields  has  demonstrate*! 
unmistjikably  that  they  can  never  be  develope<l  to  a  point  where  it 
is  impossible  to  do  the  wrong  thing.  With  skill  at  such  a  premium 
in  c-allings  of  responsibility  which  involve  only  conditions  that  have 
Inrn  familiar  for  years,  how  much  more  so  must  it  be  in  the  air 
alMJUt  which  so  little  is  known?  Consetjuently,  the  real  danger  is  to 
be  found  in  the  personal  equation,  just  as  it  b  in  ever}'  other  mode 
of  conveyance,  dt»spite  the  fact  that  it  has  been  perfected  to  a  point 
which  apparently  admits  <»f  litth*  fiirtheT  dt'v«'l(»j>rm>iit  where  safe- 
guarding it  is  concenunl. 

Obstructions.  Obstructions  are  bound  to  play  a  prominent 
part  in  accidrnts  t<»  any  methiNl  (»f  conveyan<v.  but  less  so  in  aviation 
than  in  any  olhrr,  ais  it  is  only  in  ri>inu'  and  alighting  that  this  danger 
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is  present.  Of  the  two  fatal  accidents  ascribed  to  this  cause,  one 
resulted  from  colhding  with  an  obstruction  while  running  along  the 
ground  preparatory  to  rising,  and  the  other  from  striking  an  obstruc- 
tion in  flight.  Fig.  46.  In  view  of  the  numerous  cross-country  flights 
that  have  been  made,  trips  across  cities  and  the  like,  it  is  to  be  mar- 
veled at  that  up  to  the  present  writing  no  fatahties  have  been  caused 
by  what  the  aviator  most  dreads  when  leaving  the  safety  of  the  open 
field,  that  is,  being  compelled  to  make  a  landing  through  stoppage 
of  the  motor,  whether  from  a  defection  or  lack  of  fuel.  While  no 
fatalities  have  as  yet  to  be  put  do\yn  to  this  ever-present  danger 
in  extended  flights,  an  accident  that  might  have  had  a  fatal  termina- 
tion, occurred  to  Le  Blanc  during  the  competition  for  the  Gordon- 


Fig.  47.     Overturned  Monoplane  Due  to  a  Start  in  a  Gale 

Bennett  trophy,  which  was  the  chief  event  of  the  International  Meet 
in  October,  1910,  at  Belmont  Park,  near  New  York.  Le  Blanc  and 
his  fellow  compatriots  who  were  eligible  were  all  experienced  cross- 
country flyers,  the  former  having  won  the  Circuit  de  L'Est,  a  race 
around  France,  and  by  far  the  most  ambitious  of  its  kind  which  had 
been  attempted  up  to  that  time.  They  accordingly  protested  most 
vigorously  against  flying  over  the  American ,  course  to  compete  for 
the  cup  which  Curtiss  had  captured  at  Rheims  the  year  before, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  presented  numerous  dangerous  obstructions 
in  the  form  of  trees  and  telegraph  poles.  But  as  it  was  impossible 
to  provide  any  other  convenient  five-kilometer  circuit  (3.11  miles) 
as  called  for  by  the  conditions,  the  protest  was  of  no  avail.    After 
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liavii!_  ;   11)  of  till-  _'il  la])--  i;<  <■«•  —  , n;.    Th  <  i^in;.!.  r.    the  (ii-taiict* 

of  KM)  kill  M  tinu-  that  lia<l  iH\t  r  Inrii  approacluil  lK.*fore, 

Le  Blanc  w.u-  •  ..mptlUti  tixi' •   '  ''  ■•  "-h  !a<k  of  fuel,  aii'l  •■    '■  •  ''rul 

not  riscni  more  than  SO  to  :  tiinr  «hirin^'  t!.  .1- 

meant  coiiiinu  down  tht-  iiioinoiit  the  iiiotur  -topped.  Tht-  rf-ult  \sa.sa 
collision  with  a  telegraph  pole,  breaking  it  oti'  and  wrecking  the  iiionc*- 
plane,  the  aviator  fortnu.iTcly  esca[)ing  any  serious  injury.  During 
the  same  meet  Mo  loli-hed  hi-  Hit-riot  monoplane  In  trying 

to  start  in  the  faci  .ii  wind.  l"ig-.  17  and  48. 

Stopping  of  Motor,      i  ite  mere  fact  that  the  motor  stof)s  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  disastrous  ending  to  a  flight,  as  is  very  com- 


FiK    4H.     Vifw  of  MoiMuit  Monoi^MMi  af' 

monly  Mieved.  this  having  Ix'cn  strikingly  illusiraitd  1>>  Hrookiiis' 
glide  to  earth  from  an  altitude  *"  "  "'«>  Uvl  with  t'  ■  '  ■•  '-ad. 
and  Moi>;aiit'^  ghije  from  an  c   •  rr  height  in  i  it 

d'  a   u  re<  k   iinlf--  a   -uitahh'  landing  jtlace  can   Ix-   ; 

with  the  hmite<l  ability  to  control  the  machine  that  the  a\iator  has 
when  he  can  no  longer  eon  una  ml  its  ixiwcr  Mi.Ti.f  -  will  inddnii!.  .!!\ 
Ik'coiim-  iiiorr  and   iiion-  n  liaM' 

hiiiiiaii    i(iiiatioii      \\u-   i)art  l.\ -tilitd    tiiil    tank,    tiie   l<M>se  ailjustnient 
that  i>  o\rrl«Kikfd  U  lore  starting,  and  a  hundred  and  one  th' 
a   similar  natun-     will  always  play  their  nMe.   so  that    ir.jn; 
laii<liiig  in  inisiiitabli'  places  will  a\\\  'itute  a  -  danger 

as  lli^lit-  briniiir  iiicii   aiid  more  exteiui^tl. 
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Breakage  of  Parts  of  Aeroplanes.  In  studying  the  foregoing 
table,  it  can  only  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  intelligent  student 
and  believer  in  aerial  navigation,  to  note  how  large  a  proportion 
of  the  accidents  is  due  to  the  breakage  of  parts  of  the  machine. 
This  implies  a  fault  in  construction,  but  not  in  principle.  It  reveals 
the  fact  that,  in  the  attempt  to  secure  lightness,  strength  has  some- 
times been  sacrificed,  chiefly  through  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
stresses  to  which  the  machine  is  subjected  in  operation.  At  a  time 
when  weight  is  regarded  almost  as  the  paramount  factor  by  so  many 
builders,  it  is  inevitable  that  some  should  err  by  shaving  things  too 
fine.  Lightness  is  an  absolute  necessity  and  failure  to  achieve  it  in 
every  instance  without  eliminating  the  factor  of  safety  has  been  due 
more  to  the  crude  methods  of  construction  and  lack  of  suitable  mate- 
rials, than  any  other  cause — conditions  that  are  bound  to  obtain  in  the 
early  days  of  any  art.  Construction  is  improving  rapidly,  but 
progress  is  bound  to  be  attended  with  accidents  of  this  nature.  The 
fact  that  their  proportion  is  greatly  diminishing  despite  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  aviators  is  the  best  evidence  of  what  is  being 
accomplished.  When  machines  are  built  with  such  a  high  factor 
of  safety  in  every  part  that  breakage  is  an  almost  unheard-of  thing, 
failures  from  this  cause  will  have  been  reduced  to  an  unsurpassable 
minimum. 

Failure  of  the  Control  Mechanism.  Lender  the  general  classifica- 
tion B,  are  included  not  alone  those  accidents  directly  due  to  break- 
age of  some  vital  part,  but  also  those  instances  in  which  some  element 
of  the  control,  such  as  the  elevator,  has  become  inoperative  through 
jamming.  When  an  accident  happens  in  the  air,  it  takes  place  so 
quickly  and  the  machine  is  so  totally  wrecked  by  falling  to  the  ground, 
that  it  is  usually  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  cause 
through  a  subsequent  examination  of  the  parts,  so  that  it  can  seldom 
be  stated  with  certainty  just  what  the  initial  defection  consisted  of, 
though  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that,  in  the  case 
of  experienced  aviators  who  have  previously  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  cope  with  all  ordinary  emergencies,  nothing  short  of  the 
failure  of  some  vital  part  could  have  caused  their  fall. 

This  was  the  case  with  Johnstone's  accident  at  Denver — an 
occurrence  illustrating  another  phase  of  the  personal  equation  that 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  noting  the  lessons  to  be 
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learnetl  from  a  study  of  accidents  and  their  causes.  It  is  >iinj)l\ 
the  old,  old  story  of  familiarity  breeding  contempt  —  the  miner 
thawing  out  sticks  of  dynamite  lx.*fore  an  open  fire.  Due  to  the 
rarefied  air  of  Denver,  which  is  at  an  elevation  of  more  tlian  5,<K)() 
feet,  Johnstone  had  underestimated  the  braking  powers  of  the  air 
on  the  machine  in  landing  the  day  previous  and  ha<l  crashed  into  a 
fence,  breaking  <mv  »>f  th»'  ritrlit  oiit<'nu<>-t  -fnt^  lv,.t\vffn  thf  '^up- 
porting  planes. 

Proper  regard  for  safety  should  naturally  have  called  for  its 
replacement  by  an  entirely  new  strut,  but  conditions  at  flying  meets 
as  at  present  conducted  make  quick  repairs  to  damaged  machines 
imperative.  The  damaged  upright  was  accordingly  glued  and  braced 
by  placing  iron  rings  around  it,  the  rings  themselves  being  held  in 
place  by  ordinary  nails  pa.ssing  tlu-ough  holes  in  the  iron  large  enough 
to  let  the  nail  head  slip  through.  The  vibration  of  the  motor  and 
the  straining  of  the  strut  in  warping  the  wings  causnl  tlic  nails  to 
work  out  t)f  the  holes,  permitting  the  rings  to  slide  out  of  place  as 
well.  Johnstone  was  an  accomplished  aviator,  much  given  to  the 
execution  of  aerial  maneuvers  only  possible  to  the  skilled  flyer  of 
quick  and  ready  judgment.  But  such  performances  impose  excessive 
stresses  on  the  supporting  planes  and  their  braces,  and  one  of  John- 
stone's quick  turns  caused  the  repaired  struts  to  collapse  through 
the  strain  of  sharply  warping  the  wing  tips  on  that  side.  He  imme- 
diately attempted  to  restore  the  balance  of  the  machine  by  bringing 
the  left  wing  down  with  the  control,  then  tried  to  force  the  twisting 
on  the  right  side,  succeeding  momentarily,  and  a  few  seci)nds  later 
losing  all  control  ;iii<l  <  rashing  to  the  ground.  It  appeared  to  demon- 
strate that  even  when  disabled  an  aeroplane  is  not  entirely  without 
sup|)ort,  but  has  more  or  less  buoyancy — something  which  is  really 
more  of  an  optical  illusion  than  anything  else  due  to  underestimating 
the  speed  at  which  a  Ixxly  falls  from  any  great  height.  Johnstone's 
accident  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  in  that  he  fell  from  a  height  of  about 
8(K)  feet,  during  the  first  5(K)  of  which  he  struggled  to  regain  control 
of  die  machine,  finally  dropping  the  remaining  lUH)  feet  apparently 
as  so  nuK'h  dead  weight.  It  showctl  in  a  most  striking  manner  the 
vital  im|K)rtance  of  the  struts  connecting  the  supix>rting  surfaces  of 
the  biplane,  any  damage  to  them  resulting  in  tlie  crippling  of  the 
balancing  devices  and  the  end  of  all  aerial  sup|M)rt. 
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Biplane  vs.  Monoplane.  It  requires  only  a  glance  at  Table  III 
to  show  that  the  greater  number  of  accidents  have  happened  to 
the  biplane,  yet  the  latter  is  generally  regarded  as  the  safer  of  the 
two.  Prior  to  Delagrange's  fatal  fall  in  January,  1910,  there  had 
been  only  four  fatalities  with  modern  flying  machines:  Self  ridge 
and  Lefebre  were  killed  in  Wright  machines,  the  latter  of  French 
manufacture,  Ferber  lost  control  of  his  Voisin  biplane,  and  Fer- 
nandez was  killed  flying  a  biplane  of  his  own  design.  In  one  case  at 
least,  that  of  Lieutenant  Selfridge,  the  accident  appears  to  have 
been  due  to  the  failure  of  a  vital  part — the  propeller.  It  has  since 
become  customary  to  cover  the  tips  of  propellers  for  at  least  a  foot 
or  so  with  fabric  tightly  fitted  and  varnished  so  as  to  become  prac- 
tically an  integral  part  of  the  wood.  This  prevents  splintering  as 
well  as  avoiding  the  danger  of  the  laminations  succumbing  to  cen- 
trifugal force  and  flying  apart.  At  the  extremely  high  speeds,  par- 
ticularly at  which  direct-driven  propellers  are  run,  the  stress  imposed 
on  the  outer  portion  of  the  blades  by  this  force  is  tremendous.  In 
making  any  attempt  to  compare  the  number  of  accidents  to  the 
biplane  and  the  monoplane,  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
former  has  been  in  the  majority. 

Delagrange's  accident  offers  two  special  features  of  technical 
interest.  It  was  the  first  fatality  to  happen  with  the  monoplane 
and  was  likewise  the  first  fatal  accident  which  appeared  to  be  dis- 
tinctly due  to  a  failure  of  the  main  structure  of  the  machine.  For 
obvious  reasons,  it  is  usually  difficult  to  definitely  fix  the  cause  of 
an  accident,  but  in  this  case  there  seemed  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  main  framing  of  one  of  the  wings  gave  way  altogether. 
Curiously  enough,  Santos-Dumont  had  an  accident  the  day  following 
from  an  exactly  similar  cause,  the  machine  plunging  to  the  ground. 
But  with  the  good  fortune  that  has  attended  this  experimenter 
throughout  his  long  aerial  career,  he  was  uninjured.  It  was  definitely 
established  that  the  cause  was  the  fracture  of  one  of  the  wires  taking 
the  upward  thrust  of  the  wing.  In  the  case  of  the  biplane,  the  top 
and  bottom  members  are  both  of  wood,  with  wooden  struts,  the 
whole  being  braced  with  numerous  ties  of  wire.  In  the  monoplane, 
however,  the  main  spars  are  trussed  to  a  strut  below  by  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  wires.  The  structure  of  each  wing  is,  in  fact, 
very  much  like  the  rigging  of  a  sailboat,  the  main  spars  taking  the 
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|)lace  of  tlu'  ina>t  wliilt-  tin-  win-  >iii^\>  uikc  uiai  ui  ilie  >linnul>,  with 
this  very  iin|Xirtant  ditference,  that  the  ma.st  of  the  lx>at  is  provi(le<l 
with  a  forestay  to  take  the  longitudinal  pressure  when  going  head 
to  the  wind,  while  the  wing  of  an  aeroplane  often  has  no  such  pn>- 
vision,  the  longitudinal  pressure  due  to  air  resistMn'-*-  l"'ii'i'  taken 
entirely  by  the  spar. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  had  something  to  do  with  Dela- 
grange's  accident,  as,  in  the  effort  to  make  a  new  record,  his  Bleriot 
had  just  Ix'en  fitte<i  with  a  very  much  more  powerful  motor.  In  fact, 
double  that  for  which  the  machine  was  originally  designed,  and  this 
was  given  by  the  maker  as  the  probable  cause  of  the  mishap.  As  the 
new  motor  was  of  a  very  light  type,  the  extra  weight,  if  any,  was 
quite  a  negligible  proportion  of  the  total  weight  of  the  machine. 
The  vertical  stresses  on  the  wings  and  their  supporting  wires  would, 
therefore,  not  be  materially  increased.  But  as  the  more  powerful 
engine  drove  the  wings  through  the  air  a  great  deal  faster,  the  stresses 
brought  upon  them  by  the  increased  resistance  would  be  substan- 
tially augmentwl  and,  unless  provision  were  made  for  this,  the  factor 
of  safety  would  be  much  reduced,  ^^'hether  the  failure  of  the  wing 
was  actually  from  longitudinal  stress  or  the  breaking  of  a  support- 
ing wire,  as  in  Santos-Dumont's  case,  will  never  be  known,  but  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  question  of  ample  strength  to  resist  longitudinal 
stresses  should  be  carefully  consi<l'r.<|  .-^iMiiiilK  ul.ti  liwn'asing 
the  power  of  an  existing  machine 

The  question  of  the  !ii«i  t  suitable  materials  and  fastenings 
for  the  supi)orting  wires  is.  luorrover,  a  matter  which  re<|uires  very 
careful  coiisidenition.  In  the  case  of  the  biplane,  the  wires  are  so 
numerous  that  the  failure  of  one,  or  even  more,  may  not  endanger 
the  whole  structure,  but  those  of  the  monoplane  are  so  few  that  the 
breaking  of  but  one  may  mean  the  loss  of  the  wing.  In  tliis  respect, 
as  in  others,  the  conditions  are  parallel  to  the  mast  of  the  sailboat. 
It  is  only  reasonable  to  expect,  therefore,  that  similar  materials 
wcnild  be  best  adapted  to  the  purpose.  At  present,  howe\'er,  the 
stays  of  aeroplane  wings  are  almost  invariably  solid  steel  wire,  or 
ribbon,  while  marine  shroii.l-  m.  always  of  stranded  wire  rope,  solid 
wire  not  having  l)een  found  satisfactory.  Weight  for  w^eight,  the 
solid  wire  will  stand  a  greater  stmin  when  triinl  in  a  testing  machine 
than  will  the  strandctl  ro|x.',  but  practice  has  always  demonstrateti 
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that  it  is  not  so  reliable.  The  stranded  rope  never  breaks  without 
warning,  and  sometimes  several  of  its  wires  may  go  before  the  whole 
gives  way.  As  the  breakage  of  the  strands  can  be  easily  seen,  it  is 
possible  to  replace  a  damaged  stay  before  it  becomes  unsafe.  In  the 
case  of  a  single  wire,  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  it  has  dete- 
riorated or  not.  It  seems  a  doubtful  policy  to  use  in  an  aeroplane 
what  experience  has  shown  not  to  be  good  enough  for  a  boat,  and 
stranded  wire  cables  particularly  designed  for  aeronautic  use  are 
now  being  placed  on  the  market  in  this  country. 

Record  Breaking.  Striving  after  records  has  undoubtedly 
proved  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  accident.  What  is  wanted 
to  make  the  aeroplane  of  the  greatest  practical  use  is  that  it  should 
be  safe  and  reliable.  The  tendency  of  record-breaking  machines  is 
the  exact  opposite  of  this,  as  the  weights  of  all  the  most  essential 
parts  must  be  cut  down  to  the  finest  limits  possible  in  order  to 
provide  sufficient  power  and  fuel-carrying  capacity  for  the  record 
flight.  It  is,  in  fact,  generally  the  case  in  engineering  that  the  design 
and  materials  which  will  give  the  best  results  for  a  short  time  are 
essentially  different  from  those  which  are  the  most  reliable,  and 
striving  after  speed  records  consists  simply  in  disregarding  safety 
and  reliability  to  the  greatest  extent  to  which  the  pilots  are  willing 
to  risk  their  necks,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  men  to  take 
practically  any  risk  for  the  substantial  rewards  offered. 

The  performance  of  specially  sensational  feats  in  the  air  is  like- 
wise a  fertile  source  of  accidents.  One  noted  aviator  who  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  most  conservative  and  expert  operator,  while 
endeavoring  to  land  within  a  set  space,  made  too  sudden  a  turn,  which 
resulted  in  the  tail  of  the  machine  giving  way,  precipitating  him  to 
the  ground.  In  fact,  the  number  of  failures  resulting  from  abrupt 
turns  shows  conclusively  that  there  is  too  small  a  factor  of  safety  in 
the  construction,  not  because  the  added  weight  could  not  be  carried, 
but  because  the  extreme  lightness  alone  made  possible  the  stunts 
for  which  there  is  always  applause  or  financial  reward.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  the  man  whose  only  interest  in  aeronautics  is  that  of  an 
observer,  that  so  many  should  be  willing  to  take  such  unheard-of 
chances;  that  an  aeronaut  will  rise  to  great  heights,  knowing  in 
advance  that  a  vital  part  of  his  machine  has  been  deranged,  or  is 
only  temporarily  repaired;  and  that  many  others  will  attempt  ambi- 
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tious  flights  with  engines  or  other  parts  that  have  never  been  tested 
previously  in  o|KTation  in  the  air.  Many  young  and  inex|)erienced 
aviators  are  not  content  to  thoroughly  test  out  each  new  part  on  the 
ground,  or  close  to  it,  but  must  go  aloft  at  once  to  do  their  cxiH*ri- 
menting,  with  the  usual  result  of  such  fcxjlhardiness.  If  in  othtr 
s|X)rts  safe  ctjnditions  were  absolutely  disregardeil  in  this  manner 
— take  football  as  an  instance — tlie  resulting  fatalities  would  not  \m 
charged  against  the  sport  itself.  But  aviation  is  so  extremely 
novel  and  likewise  so  mysterious  to  the  uninitiated  that  this  is  never 
taken  into  consideration. 

Excessive  Lightness  of  Machines.  If,  even  at  the  present  early 
stage  of  aviation,  machines  are  being  made  excessively  light  for 
purposes  of  comjx'tition,  it  is  time  that  the  ct)ntest  committees  of 
organizations  in  charge  of  meetings  formulate  rules  as  to  the  size  of 
engines,  weight  of  machines,  and  similar  factors,  st)  that  accidents 
will  not  only  Ix?  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  comiK'tition  along  pn)ix?r 
lines  will  develop  ty|x*s  of  machines  which  are  useful  and  not  merely 
racing  freaks,  as  has  already  been  done  in  the  automobile  field. 
Hair-raising  jK^rformances  also  should  be  prohibited,  at  least  until 
such  time  as  improvements  in  th**  constniction  of  machines  make 
it  reasonably  certain  that  they  are  able  to  withstand  the  terrific 
strains  impose<l  upon  them  in  this  manner.  Suddenly  attempting 
to  bring  the  machine  to  a  horizontal  plane  after  a  long  dip  at  an 
appalling  angle  is  an  extremely  dangerous  maneuver,  whether  it  be 
taken  in  the  upiRT  air  or  is  one  of  the  now  familiar  long  glides  to 
earth,  which  require  pulling  up  short  when  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
ground  and  after  the  dropping  machine  has  acquired  considerable 
inertia.  The  aviator  is  simply  staking  his  life  against  the  ability  of 
the  struts  and  sUiys  to  withstand  the  terrific  stresses  imi>osed  upon 
them  every  time  this  is  done.  * 

As  at  present  constructetl,  many  of  the  machines  are  not  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  withstand  the  utmost  in  the  way  of  speeti  and 
siKlden  turns  which  the  skilhil  ofX'rator  is  likely  to  put  on  them. 
They  should  l)e  made  heavier,  or  »)f  materials  providing  greatly 
iiicreu.se<l  strength  with  th«'  s;une  weight.  That  they  can  be  made 
heavier  without   srriou>l\    (i;itiiiiirinir  their  flying  ability  has  been 
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clearly  demonstrated  by  the  numerous  flights  with  one  and  two 
passengers,  and  on  one  occasion  in  which  three  passengers  besides 
the  driver  were  taken  up  on  an  ordinary  machine.  This  was  Ukewise 
tempting  fate  by  overloading,  but  it  served  to  show  the  possibilities. 
Landings.  Then  there  is  a  class  of  accidents  for  which  neither 
the  aviator  nor  the  machine  is  responsible,  as  where  spectators  have 
crowded  on  the  field,  causing  the  flyers  to  make  altogether  too  sudden 


Fig.  49.     Monoplane  is  Liable  to  Stand  on  its  Head  if  Landing  is  Not  Properly  Made 

or  impromptu  landings  at  angles  which  would  otherwise  not  be  con- 
sidered for  a  moment.  This,  of  course,  refers  solely  to  exhibition  meets, 
and  the  comparative  immunity  of  cross-country  flights  from  fatal 
accidents  as  compared  with  the  latter,  speaks  for  itself  in  this  respect. 
In  the  open,  even  the  novice  seems  to  be  able  to  pick  a  safe  landing, 
especially  if  high  enough  to  glide  some  distance  before  reaching  the 
ground.    This  brings  out  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  machines  are 
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-afer  in  the  air — a  large  part  of  the  danger  lies  in  making  a  landing. 
Starting  phu-es  are  usually  sinfK)th,  but  landing  places  may  be  the 
reverse.  When  alighting  directly  against  the  wind,  which  is  the  only 
-afe  practice,  most  of  the  machines  will  remain  on  an  even  keel  until 
they  come  to  a  stop,  but  the  slightest  bumj)  or  depression,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  side  gust  of  wind,  may  swerve  it  around  and  capsize  it,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  illustration  of  a  bad  landing  by  De  Lesseps, 
I'ig.  49.  This  was  emphasized  by  some  of  the  minor  accidents  at  the 
International  Meet  near  New  York.  There  is  no  precision  or  accuracy 
in  the  movements  of  a  flying  machine  when  rolling  slowly  over  the 
ground  after  the  engine  has  been  shut  off,  and  the  aviator  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  helpless.  The  wheels  on  most  machines  are  placed  too 
near  the  center  and  too  close  together.  WTien  an  attempt  is  made 
to  land  with  the  wind  on  the  quarter  or  side,  although  the  machine 
may  strike  the  ground  safely,  owing  to  the  accuracy  with  which  it 
may  be  controlleil  in  the  air  while  at  speetl,  it  is  apt  to  turn  after 
rolling  a  short  distance  and  the  wind  will  then  easily  c-apsize  it,  break- 
ing a  wing,  smashing  a  profR'Her,  and  sometimes  injuring  the  motor 
or  the  aviator.    Accidents  from  this  cause  have  been  tx)mmon. 

These  accidents,  and  collisions  with  obstructions  make  plain  the 
fact  that  brakes  are  quite  as  necessary  on  an  aeroplane  as  on  any 
other  vehicle  intended  to  run  on  the  ground.  Practically  all  aero- 
planes are  fitted  with  pneumatic  tires  and  ball-lK?aring  wheels  ami, 
as  there  is  very  little  head  resistance,  they  will  run  a  considerable 
distance  after  alighting  at  a  speed  of  20  to  30  miles  an  hour.  The 
employment  of  a  brake  on  the  wheels  would  have  averted  one  of 
the  fatal  accidents  abroad,  as  note<l  in  Table  III.  They  would 
have  enabled  Johnstone  to  stop  his  machine  In^fore  colliding  with 
the  fence  surrounding  the  aviation  grounds  at  Denver,  and  they 
would  have  prevented  several  minor  accidents  at  various  meets, 
which,  though  not  endangering  the  aviator  in  every  instance,  have 
often  seriously  damaged  his  machine.  Every  exhibition  field  is 
obstructed  by  fences,  posts,  buildings,  and  the  like,  and  to  avoid  com- 
ing in  a)ntact  with  these,  as  well  as  with  the  irn«pressible  sjKX'tator, 
the  aviator  should  certainly  have  an  effective  meaiLs  of  bringing  the 
machine  to  a  standstill  when  it  is  running  along  the  ground.  How 
much  more  so  is  this  nect*ssary  for  cros.«*-country  flying  when  the  choice 
of  a  landing  place  is  a  difficult  matter  at  In^st.    .\bility  tn  coiir*  to  a 
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stop  quickly  would  make  it  possible  to  land  in  restricted  places  where 
only  a  very  limited  run  along  the  ground  could  be  had. 

Lack  of  Sufficient  Motor  Control.  Another  class  of  accidents 
that  take  place  on  the  ground  suggests  the  necessity  for  improving 
the  motor  control.  In  alighting,  the  motor  is  usually  stopped  by 
cutting  off  the  ignition — ordinarily  by  grounding  or  short-circuiting. 
Throttling  to  stop  appears  to  be  seldom  resorted  to,  but  as  several 
instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  aviator  found  it  impossible  to 
cut  off  the  ignition,  resulting  in  a  collision  with  another  machine  or 
a  building,  it  is  evident  that  the  control  should  be  arranged  so  that 
both  methods  could  be  employed.  With  the  increasing  use  of  air- 
cooled  motors  that  may  continue  to  run  through  self-ignition  after 
the  spark  has  been  cut  off,  this  is  more  necessary  than  ever. 

While  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  stoppage  of  the  motor 
does  not  necessarily  involve  a  fall,  most  aviators  will  naturally  prefer 
to  command  the  assistance  of  the  motor  at  all  times,  and  in  the  case 
of  motors  using  a  carbureter  this  should  be  jacketed  either  from  the 
cooling  water  or  the  exhaust,  and  means  provided  for  increasing  the 
air  supply  to  prevent  the  motor  stopping  at  a  great  height  owing  to 
the  cold  and  the  rarefied  air.  The  reasons  for  this  have  been  gone 
into  more  at  length  under  the  heading  of  "Altitude,"  With  these 
and  similar  improvements  that  will  be  suggested  by  experience  and 
further  accidents,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  aviation  can 
not  be  made  as  safe  as  the  personal  equation  will  permit  it  to  be. 
There  will  always  be  reckless  flyers.  Ignorance  and  incompetence 
can  not  be  altogether  eliminated  any  more  than  they  can  in  sailing, 
hunting,  or  any  other  sport.  The  annual  hunting  fatalities  from 
these  causes  in  this  country  alone  make  a  total  beside  which  the 
aggregate  of  four  years  in  aviation  the  world  over,  is  but  an  insig- 
nificant fraction. 

Parachute  Garment  as  a  Safeguard.  To  save  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  these  reckless  ones  from  themselves,  so  to  speak,  a  parachute 
garment  has  been  devised  to  ease  the  shock  of  the  fall.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Voisin  would  not  fly  in  his  biplane  until  he  had  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  heavily-padded  helmet,  somewhat  on  the  order 
of  the  football  headpiece.  But  neither  a  padded  headpiece  nor  padded 
clothing  would  avail  much  against  a  fall  of  any  kind  from  an  aero- 
plane; hence,  the  parachute  garment.    Its  object  is  not  to  take  the 
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shock  of  II  fall,  as  are  the  pads,  nor  is  it  to  prevent  a  fall,  but  to  retluce 
the  rate  of  drop  by  interposing  sufficient  air  resistance  to  make  the 

ill  safe.  This  new  parachute  is  in  the  form  of  a  loose  flowing  gar- 
ment, securely  fastened  to  the  body  and  fitted  over  a  framework 
carried  on  the  aviator's  back.  The  lower  ends  of  the  garment  are 
secured  to  the  ankles.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  when  the  aviator 
throws  out  his  arms,  the  ^Miiiunt  is  extended  somewhat  in  umbrella 
or  parachute  form,  thus  creating  sufficient  resistance  to  prevent  too 
rapid  a  descent.  Exj)eriments  have  been  made  with  this  parachute 
dress  in  which  the  wearer  has  jumped  from  buildings,  cliffs,  and  other 
heights,  and  the  garment  has  assumed  its  r61e  of  parachute  at  once, 
piTinitting  a  safe  and  easy  descent. 

Study  of  Stresses  in  Fancy  Flying.  To  sum  up,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  most  prolific  cause  of  fatalities  is  the  personal  equation. 

>f  all  the  many  dangers  encountered  in  aeroplaning,  one  of  the  most 
.  Uarly  defined,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  setluctive,  results  from  fancy 
flying:  from  wheeling  round  sharp,  horizontal  curves;  from  conic 
^piraling;  from  cascading,  swooping,  and  undulating  in  vertical  plane 
(  urves,  popularly  dubl)e<l  "stunts."  These  are  forms  of  flying  in 
which  a\'iat()rs  constantly  vie  with  one  another.  They  frequently 
n  >ult  ill  imposing  stresses  upon  the  machine  which  are  far  beyond 
its  capacity  to  withstand.  The  danger  is  particularly  alluring  to 
reckless  young  aviators  engaged  in  public  exhibitions.  The  death 
of  St.  Ooix  Johnstone,  at  the  Chicago  Meet  in  the  .summer  of  1911, 
iitlniil    ,1  typical  illustration  of  what  may  be  expected  as  the  result 

f  sucli  performances.  Nevertheless,  partly  because  they  do  not 
uiequately  appreciate  the  risk,  and  largely,  no  doubt,  lx*cause  of 
the  liberal  applause  accorded  by  an  admiring  thn)ng  which  alst)  fails 
to  realize  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  fascinating  maneuvers,  there 
will  doubtless  always  l)e  aviators  to  uiulertake  such  feats. 

Singularly  enough,  the  exact  magnitude  of  such  hazards,  or 
more  accurately,  the  extent  of  the  increastnl  stress  in  the  machine, 
though  l)ey(»nd  even  the  apprt>ximate  guess  of  the  aviator,  is  capable 
•  if  nitr  computation  in  terms  of  the  speed  and  curvature  of  flight. 
I  )uring  an  exhibition  meet  in  Washington,  D.  C,  during  the  summer 

t  I'M  I.  (lleim  H.  Curtiss  found  difficulty  in  restraining  one  of  his 
w)tmg  pupils  from  executing  various  hairnraising  maneuvers.  He 
would  plunge  from  a  great  elevation  to  acquire  the  utmost  speed. 
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then  suddenly  rebound  and  shoot  far  aloft.    He  would  undulate  about 

the  field,  and  on  turns  would  bank   the   machine  until  the  wings 

appeared  to  stand  vertical.     Curtiss  solemnly  warned  the  young 

aviator  and  earnestly  restrained  him,  pointing  out  the  dangers  of 

sweeping  sharp  curves  at  high  speed,  of  swooping  at  such  dangerous 

angles,  and  the  like.    Curtiss  then  turned  to  A.  F.  Zahm  and  expressed 

the  wish  that  someone  would  determine  exactly  the  amount  of  the 

added  stress  in  curvilinear  flight.    The  following,  published  by  Zahm, 

in  the  Scientific  American,  gives  the  method  of  calculating  this: 

When  a  body  pursues  a  curvilinear  path  in  space,  the  centripetal  force 
urging  it  at  any  instant  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation 

Fn=  m—r    (absolute  units) 

m    F2 
=  — ^  — -•   (gravitational  units) 
g    R 

in  which  Fn  is  the  centripetal  force,  m  the  mass  of  the  body,  V  its  velocity, 

and  R  the  instantaneous  radius  of  curvature  of  the  path  followed  by  its  center 

of  mass.     Since  the  mass  may  be  regarded  as  constant  for  any  short  period, 

the  equation  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  simple  law: 

The  centripetal  force  varies  directly  as  the  square  of  the  velocily  of  flight 

and  inversely  as  the  instantaneous  radius  of  the  curvature  of  its  path. 

In  applying  the  above  equation  to  compute  the  stress  in  an 
aeroplane  of  given  mass  m,  we  may  assume  a  series  of  values  for 
V  and  R,  compute  the  corresponding  values  for  Fn,  and  tabulate 
the  results  for  reference.  Table  IV  has  been  obtained  in  this  manner. 
It  may  be  noted  that  on  substituting  in  the  equation,  T^  is  taken  as 
representing  miles  per  hour,  R  as  feet,  and  g  as  22  miles  an  hour, 
in  order  to  simplify  the  figuring,  this  being  32.1  feet  per  second. 
The  table  shows  at  a  glance  the  centripetal  force  acting  on  an  aero- 
plane to  be  a  fractional  part  of  the  gravitational  force,  or  weight  of  the 
machine  and  its  load.  For  example,  if  the  aviator  is  rounding  a  curve 
of  300  feet  radius  at  60  miles  per  hour,  the  centripetal  force  is  0.55 
of  the  total  weight.  At  the  excessively  high  speed  of  100  miles  per 
hour  and  the  extremely  short  radius  of  100  feet,  the  centripetal  force 
would  be  4.55  times  the  weight  of  the  moving  mass.  The  pilot  would 
then  feel  heavier  on  his  seat  than  he  would  sitting  still  with  a  man 
of  his  own  weight  on  either  shoulder.  For  speeds  below  60  miles 
per  hour  and  radii  of  curvature  above  500  feet,  the  centripetal  force 
is  less  than  one  third  of  the  weight.  The  table  gives  values  for 
speeds  of  30  to  100  miles  per  hour,  by  increments  of  10  miles,  and  for 
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TABLi;  IV 

Centripetal  Force  Actintr  on  Aeroplane  at  Various  Speeds  and 

Curvatures  of  Flight 


(V)  Velocity 
or  Bpeod  of 
Aeruplanc 

(R)    Radiua  of  Curvatora  in  F«et 

100 

200                    300                   400 

400 

Milca  per  hour 

Weichl 

Weisbt 

Weifkt 

Weicht 

Weicbt 

30 

0.41 

0.20 

0.14 

0.10 

0.08 

40 

0.73 

0.36 

0.24 

0.18 

0.15 

50 

1.14 

0,57 

0.38 

0.28 

0.23 

60 

1.64 

0.82 

0.55 

0.41 

0.33 

70 

2.23 

1.11 

0.74 

0.56 

0.45 

80 

2.91 

1.45 

0.97 

0.73 

0.58 

90 

3.68 

1.84 

1.23 

0.92 

0.74 

100 

A.'uy 

2.27 

1.52 

1.14 

0.91 

radii  of  curvature  of  100  to  500  feet,  by  increments  of  100  feet,  so 
that  intermediate  speeds  and  radii  may  readily  be  calculated. 

The  entire  stress  on  the  aeroplane  in  horizontal  flight,  being 
substantially  the  resultant  of  the  total  weight  and  the  centrifx'tal 
force,  can  readily  be  figured  by  cora|K)unding  them.  Thus  in  hori- 
zontal wheeling,  the  resultant  force  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  Fig. 
")'i.  i    approximately 

In  swooping,  or  undulating  in  a  vertical  plane,  the  resultant 
fon  (■  at  th<'  liottom  of  the  curve  has  its  maximum  value 

F=(Fn-\-m 

and  at  any  other  part  of  the  vertical  path,  it  has  a  more  complex 
though  smaller  value,  whicii  ncc<l  not  be  given  in  detail. 

It  is  ol)vious  that  the  greatest  stress  on  the  machine  occurs  at 
the  lK)ttom  of  a  swoop,  if  the  machine  be  made  to  rebound  on  a  sharp 
curve.  The  total  force  iFn-\- 
ir)sustaiiKHi  at  this  i)oint  may 
1h'  found  from  the  table,  if  I' 

ami   /('  1m'  known,  simply  by  -^ 

adding  1  to  the  figures  given, 

then    multiplying     by     the     rw.  so.    F»r<T  Di-utr«m  in  HorfaoBUl  wih>|}bk 

weight  of  the  machine.     I  ^i 

(-\ain|ilr.   if  the  s\HXi\  be  90   miles   per  hour  and  the  radius  oi 
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curvature  200  feet,  the  total  force  on  the  sustaining  surface  would 
be  2.84  times  the  total  weight  of  the  machine.  In  this  case,  the  stress 
on  all  parts  of  the  framing  would  be  2.84  times  its  value  in  level 
flight,  when  only  the  weight  has  to  be  sustained.  The  pilot  would 
feel  nearly  three  times  his  usual  weight. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  apparent  that  in  ordinary  banking 
at  moderate  speeds  on  moderate  curves,  the  additional  stress  due  to 
centripetal  force  is  usually  well  below  that  due  to  the  weight  of  the 
machine,  and  that  in  violent  flying,  the  added  stress  may  consider- 
ably exceed  that  due  to  the  weight  of  the  machine  and  may  accord- 
ingly be  dangerous,  unless  the  aeroplane  be  constructed  with  a  spe- 
cially high  factor  of  safety.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  results  here 
obtained  that  seems  to  make  sharp  curving  and  swooping  prohibitive. 
If  the  framing  of  the  machine  be  given  an  extra  factor  of  safety,  at 
the  expense  perhaps  of  endurance  and  speed,  it  may  be  made  prac- 
tically unbreakable  by  such  maneuvers,  and  still  afford  to  the  pilot 
and  spectators  alike  all  the  pleasures  of  fantastic  flying. 

Methods  of  Making  Tests.  In  order  to  obtain  actual  data  for 
the  fluctuations  of  stress  in  an  aeroplane  in  varied  flying,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  stress  or 
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Kg.  51.     Method  of  Boxing  an  Acceleration  Recorder 


strain  of  some  tension  or 
i  compression  member  of 
the  machine  be  recorded 
when  in  action;  or  simpler 
still,  perhaps,  that  a  record  of  the  aeroplane's  acceleration  be  taken 
and  particularly  its  transverse  acceleration.  A  very  simple  device  to 
reveal  the  transverse  acceleration  of  an  aeroplane  in  flight  would  be 
a  massive  index  elastically  supported.  A  lath  or  flat  bar  stretching 
lengthwise  of  the  machine,  one  end  fixed,  the  other  free  to  vibrate, 
and  carrying  a  pencil  along  a  vertical  chronograph  drum,  would 
serve  the  purpose.  This  could  be  protected  from  the  wind  by  a 
housing  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  Fig.  51. 

An  adjustable  sliding  weight  could  be  set  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  amplitude  of  the  tracing,  and  an  aerial  or  liquid  damper  could  be 
added  to  smooth  the  tracing.  The  zero  line  would  be  midway  between 
the  tracings  made  on  the  drum  by  the  stationary  instrument  when 
resting  alternately  in  its  normal  position  and  upside  down;  the  distance 
between  this  zero  line  to  the  actual  tracing  of  the  stationary  instru- 
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tiicnt  would  Im'  j)r<)i)(»rtiiiiial  to  the  acroplai. 

tiliueur  flij:jhl;  wluk-  in  \v\v\  lliirlit  on  a  fiir\c.  .liiHr  noi  i/.oniai  or 
\('rtical,  tlif  (i('\iati()ii  of  the  im  an  iracUiL'^  tfoni  the  /rro  linr  woiiM 
indicate  tlir  actual  -tic--  dnrinu'  >nc!i  accelerated  tHu'lit.  ( )f  cour-e. 
the  drnin  conld  l»e  omitted  an<l  a  -iinple  >cale  pnt  in  it>  i)lace,  so 
that  the  pilot  conld  ol)st'r\'('  the  mean  cxcnr-ion  of  the  pencil  or  pointer 
from  instant  to  in.-tant;  al-o,  the  dainp<  r  of  -uch  e\cnr-ion  could 
1r- adjn-ted  to  any  ainonnt  in  the  i)ropo-ed  in-trnni<'nt  if  the  \il»rat- 
inj;  hitli  fittcti  its  enca-in^'  l)o\  clo-ely  with  an  adjilstahle  pa^-at:c 
for  tlic  air  as  it  nioxctj  to  and  fro;  or  if  hj^ht  damping  wings  vver«' 
addid  to  the  lath,  or  Hat  pencil  har. 

Ant)ther  method  would  he  to  dhitaiii  hy  in-tantaneou-  photog- 
raph\'  the  j)«»sition  of  the  ceiitntii!  of  the  aeroplane  at  a  nuinl>er  t)f 
-DC..-  i\  e  instants,  from  which  conld  he  iletermined  ii-  -peed  and 
|(atli,  or  r  and  II  of  the  tir-I  cijiiatioii,  hy  which  data,  therefore. 
the  -trt'ss  could  he  read  fn>m  Tahle  1\  . 

Perhaps  the  ^iinple-t  plan  would  he  i..  .idd  m  aer-eleration  oeii- 
hojd.-r.  \\itli  it-  -pi'iuu'  and  damper,  to  a:  iruin  th- 

plane  may  carry  for  recorilinL'  air  pre--ure,  '■  pee<i,  and 

S<)  foitli.      Indicd.  all  -uch  records  could  We  laKcu  tin  a  -i    .         '■     -ii. 

A  -cdic  iif  d'    ii  c  ,  more  or  less  simple,  hut  suital>le  1- 

in<:  the   \aryi!..  in   an   aeroplane,   will   occur   t  -r 

who  may  .un\e  ihi  -uhject  attention.  .\nd  it  i-  dotrahlc  ui  liic 
illt, ..•.•-!.  l.oth  of  acropl.tne  de-ii:ii  and  of  pru''-  "'  ■-,  ,  .nixilut  Inn  that 
8o!  'itaui   rouiihl'.    a<ciu'alc  data  tor  ti,  ;,>ed  in 

Mial   thuht. 

Increment  of  Speed  in  [)ri\ing.  It  i-  cominonl\  -nppox'*!  l>\ 
a\iator- that  tin- ///rrr//"  ^  i  ; 'ced  due  to  «lri\  iui:  i  ■  \  cr'.  jirodi^'ion-. 
A  rmula  will  deterinine  the  major  limit  • 

lucnl.      if  the  initial   ami   n;ttiu-al   -peed  of  •  4aiie  be  f,  auil 

*    tile  chaiiLre  of  le\el  in  liixiniT  l>e  /;.  while  the  '  ♦'•'•  end  of  the 

di\i'  he    I  .   the  minimum  chanu'e  of  le\fl   m  <  ■  .>tjuire  any 

increment  of  -peed,  I  — c,  may  he  found  fri'iu  t  he  cquaUoO 

2g 

If  ;i    Ih  !',,',       i„   ',;.;,...  __  .  ii.iiiT-   t!.-  .-,,11  If  i,i!i  reduces 
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TABLE  V 

Minimum  Cliange  of  Level  Necessary  to  Produce  Various  Speed 

Increments 


Natural  Speed  » 
of  the  Aeroplane 

Increments  of  Speed  V  — 
Miles  per  hour,  10           Miles  per  hour,  20 

V 

Miles  per  hour,  30 

Miles  per  hour 

Feet 

Feet 

Feet 

30 

23.3 

53.3 

90.0 

40 

30.0 

66.7 

110.0         ' 

50 

36.7 

80.0 

130.0 

60 

43.3 

93.3 

150.0 

70 

50.0 

106.7 

170.0 

to  the  convenient  formula 


h= 


30 


in  which  V  and  v  are  taken  in  miles  per  hour.  Assuming  various 
values  for  V  and  v,  Table  V  has  been  found  for  the  corresponding 
values  of  h  in  feet:  For  example,  if  the  natural  speed  of  the  aero- 
plane in  level  flight  be  50  miles  per  hour,  and  the  aviator  wishes  to 
increase  the  speed  by  20  miles  per  hour,  he  must  dive  at  least  80 
feet,  assuming  that  the  aeroplane  falls  freely,  like  a  body  in  mcuo,  or 
that  its  propeller  overcomes  the  air  resistance  completely;  other- 
wise the  fall  must  be  rather  more  than  80  feet. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  contest  be  arranged  to  determine 
which  aviator  could  dive  most  swiftly  and  rebound  most  suddenly, 
the  prize  going  to  the  one  who  should  stress  his  machine  most  as 
indicated  by  the  accelerograph  above  proposed.  But  to  avoid  dan- 
ger, the  contest  would  have  to  be  supervised  by  competent  experi- 
mentalists, and  would  be  best  conducted  over  water.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  more  than  one  well-known  aeroplane  would  be  denied  entry  in 
such  a  contest  because  of  lack  of  a  sufficient  factor  of  safety  in  its 
construction. 

Dirigible  Accidents.  Because  its  wrecks  are  spectacular  and 
the  loss  involved  tremendous,  the  dirigible  has  probably  earned  an 
undeserved  reputation,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  big 
airships  have  come  to  grief  with  surprising  regularity.  The  fact 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  when  an  aeroplane  is  wrecked,  the 
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aviator  seldom  esca{x.'s  with  his  life,  while  the  siKcUitors'  lives  are 
endangered  to  an  even  greater  extent,  whereas  in  tiie  ca.se  of  the 
dirigible,  the  loss  is  simply  financial,  both  the  crew  and  passengers 
usually  t«>caping  without  a  scratch.  Tliis  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  accidents  to  dirigibles  have  hapjx'ned  on  the 
ground,  and  have  Ix^en  caused  by  lack  of  facilities  for  properly 
handling  or  "docking"  the  huge  gas  bag.  Of  course,  lack  of  flotation 
or  an  accident  to  the  motors,  or  both  combine<i,  have  brought  two 
of  the  numerous  Zeppelins  to  earth  in  a  very  hazardous  manner, 
though  no  one  was  killed,  while  four  French  army  officers  lost  their 
lives  in  the  Uepublique  disaster,  the  exact  cause  of  which  was  never 
definitely  ascertained.  This  was  likewise  the  case  with  Erbsloeh 
and  his  companion  who  were  dropped  from  the  sky,  their  airship 
having  taken  fire.  It  was  thought  that  ignition  was  caused  by  atmos- 
pheric electricity,  in  this  instance. 

By  far  the  great  majority  of  later  dirigible  accidents  have  been 
due  solely  to  the  crude  methods  of  handling  the  airships  on  the 
ground,  and  the  frequency  with  which  these  have  occurred  should 
certainly  have  been  responsible  for  the  adoption  of  improvements 
in  this  respect  at  an  earlier  day. 

For  instance,  the  Morning  Post,  a  big  Lebaudy  t>'pe  bought 
for  Flnglish  use,  had  the  envelope  ripped  open  by  an  iron  girder  pn>- 
jectiiig  from  its  sIuhI.  Repairs  took  several  months,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  first  trial  thereafter,  the  ship  was  again  wrecketi  in  landing.  .V 
company  of  soldiers  failed  to  hold  the  big  craft  and  it  drifted  broad- 
side into  a  clump  of  trees,  hopelessly  wrecking  it.  In  attempting  to 
d(M.k  the  I)euts<'hland  I,  2(K)  men  were  unable  to  hold  it  down,  a 
heavy  gust  of  wind  catching  the  big  airship  and  |K)unding  it  down 
on  top  of  a  wind  break  that  had  l>een  specially  erected  at  the  entrance 
of  the  shell  for  protection.  A  similar  accident  hap|XMied  to  the  big 
Parseval,  a  violent  gust  of  wind  casting  it  against  the  shed  and  tearing 
such  a  hole  in  the  enveloi)e  that  the  gas  rushed  out  and  the  car 
dropped  30  feet  to  the  ground.  The  big  Hritish  naval  dirigible  of  the 
rigid  tyi)e,  the  Ma>fly,  was  broken  in  half  in  attempting  to  take  it 
out  of  the  shell  the  first  time.  A  cn>8s  wind  was  blowing  and  the 
j:as  bag  of  one  of  the  (t?ntral  sections  was  torn,  deflating  it  and  show- 
ing in  a  striking  manner  that  the  solidity  of  a  rigid  dirigible  r- 
chiefly  from  »1h-  aerostatic  pressure  of  the  gas  in  its  various  com, .„. : 
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merits.  Without  the  gas  lift,  a  rigid  frame  is  so  in  reaUty  only  for 
certain  limited  distances,  as  was  shown  by  the  total  collapse  of  the 
Mayfly's  frame  after  having  been  subjected  to  the  opposed  leverage 
of  the  parts  on  either  side  of  the  original  break.  This,  of  course, 
was  an  error  in  design,  as  the  frame  of  a  rigid  dirigible  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  so  weak  in  itself  as  to  collapse  upon  the  deflation  of  a 
single  one  of  the  central  compartments.  The  incident  on  the  trip  of 
the  Zeppelin  III  to  Berlin,  in  1909,  when  the  flying  blades  of  a  broken 
propeller  pierced  the  hull  without  causing  an  accident,  shows  how 
much  resistance  it  ma}^  offer. 

AMATEUR  AVIATORS 

It  will  probably  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  average  reader  to 
learn  that  at  the  end  of  1910,  there  were  more  than  a  thousand  ama- 
teur aviators  in  this  country,  though  all  the  flights  which  form  the 
subject  of  newspaper  reports  have  been  the  work  of  not  more  than 
a  dozen  flyers  and  doubtless  half  the  population  has  not  as  yet  seen 
an  aeroplane  in  flight.  The  desire  to  fly,  whether  it  be  to  satisfy  one's 
desire  to  soar  above  the  world  in  seeming  defiance  of  natural  laws, 
or  merely  to  obtain  the  financial  reward  that  is  won  by  successful 
flight,  attracts  a  great  many  from  all  stations  and  walks  of  life.  This 
is  particularly  true  among  older  boys  who  look  on  aviation  as  an 
advanced  form  of  kite-flying.  An  example  of  rather  serious  work 
along  this  line  may  be  cited  of  two  high  school  boys  of  Chicago, 
Harold  Turner  and  Fred  Croll,  who  built  a  monoplane  weighing  125 
pounds.  Fig.  52.  This  machine,  although  too  small  for  a  motor, 
was  equipped  with  rudder  and  other  operating  planes  and  levers, 
the  elevating  plane  and  ailerons  being  automatically  operated  by 
an  electrical  device.  On  one  of  its  flights  the  machine,  carrying  a 
120-pound  operator,  was  started  and  propelled  by  attaching  it  to  an 
automobile;  it  rose  to  a  height  of  15  feet,  and  remained  in  the  air  43 
seconds. 

Contrary  to  all  precedent,  the  average  amateur  is  bent  upon 
achieving  what  the  skilled  professional  considers  as  beyond  even 
his  talent  and  resources — that  of  building  his  own  flying  machine. 
With  every  other  mechanical  vehicle,  the  amateur  learns  to  drive  first 
and  the  majority  are  content  with  that  achievement — ^for  example, 
very  few  chauffeurs  have  any  great  ambition  to  build  their  own 
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automobiles.  Willi  Uyiiig  niaclnncs  (one  of  the  most  diificult  of 
mecliuiiifal  contrivances),  nearly  all  amateurs  want  to  construct 
new  types  for  themselves  and  all  confidently  expect  to  fly  with 
no  more  knowledge  than  that  gained  in  constructing  them.  We  all 
have  to  be  apprentices  Ix'fore  Ix'coming  masters,  so  ail  a\  i  "  •ces- 
siirily  have  to  be  learners  and  "grass  cutters"  before  being  pi  aals. 

Charles  K.  Hamilton  was  an  exception,  but  he  was  already  an  expert 
pilot  of  dirigible  balloons,  and  he  did  not  try  to  build  his  own  aero- 
plane. Willard,  Mars,  and  Ely,  all  (urtiss  pupils,  flew  after  a  very 
short  training,  but  they  did  not  attempt  to  construct  aeroplanes  for 


Iir     '>-'       \\  li;ii  an  AiiiaU'ur  Aviator  Can  Do  in  Buil<li"f  -nt  AiTophnn' 

thenisfht-     'n>i<  i<  ;*U"  »»•■!••  <>f  r|ifT(»nl  R.  Ifarnni     f  1  .   ,  I,  .-ni,;,.r, 
aniatiur. 

Classes  of  Amateurs.  Inventors.  Generally  s|)eaking,  ama- 
teurs are  of  two  classes.  Tliose  of  the  first  cIusa  Micve  they  have 
(•on(rive<l  some  entirely  new  system  or  invention,  or  an  improvr- 
ninit  on  some  machine  that  has  previously  proved  a  faihi 
think  they  have  discovered  the  secret  which  other  inventors  who 
prect^led  them  failed  to  grasp.  They  exixMid  their  meager  capital 
in  trying  to  realize  high  hoiK*s.  A  c«m|)aratively  small  number 
ever  get  as  far  as  completing  the  machine  and  one  trial  on  the  field 
is  usually  sufficient  to  put  a  quietus  on  those  who  do,  n»  it  is  disap- 
lH)iMtin^'.  to  sjiy  the  hast,  to  see  the  result  of  a  numln'r  of  nioiitlis' 
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work  undone  in  a  twinkling  without  the  machine  having  shown  the 
least  disposition  or  ability  to  get  off  terra  firma. 

Would-Be  Performers.  The  second  class  finds  its  chief  incen- 
tive in  the  munificent  reward  to  be  gained  with  what  appears  to  be 
comparatively  little  effort  or  expenditure,  and  the  amateur  who  is 
seeking  financial  returns  has  no  alternative  except  to  build  his  own 
machine,  or  enter  either  the  Wright  or  Curtiss  school  of  flying  and 
secure  a  berth  with  one  of  these  companies. 

Wright  and  Curtiss  Patents.  This  is  the  result  of  conditions 
at  present  obtaining  in  the  field  of  aviation.  The  onl}^  generally 
successful  types  of  American  aeroplanes  are  the  Wright  and  Curtiss, 
and  the  acquirement  of  a  biplane  of  either  type  means  the  expendi- 
ture of  at  least  S5,000  for  the  machine  alone,  and  they  are  sold  only 
to  individuals  on  the  express  condition  that  the  machines  are  not 
to  be  used  for  exhibition  or  as  a  means  of  profit  to  the  owner.  The 
manufacturers  have'  expert  flyers  of  their  own  who  attend  meets 
and  fairs  throughout  the  country.  It  would  make  their  monopoly 
impossible  to  allow  outsiders  to  fly  their  aeroplanes  publicly  or  to 
exhibit  them.  By  this  restriction  the  price  of  the  machines  is  kept 
up  and  large  returns  are  gained  by  exhibitions  and  flying. 

To  break  this  monopoly  by  importing  European  machines  is 
not  possible.  All  the  successful  aeroplanes  made  abroad  such  as  the 
Farman,  Cody,  and  Sommer  biplanes;  and  the  Bleriot,  Antoinette, 
and  Grade  monoplanes  are  fitted  with  devices  of  control  or  stability, 
or  both,  covered  by  the  Wright  patents  and  can  not  be  flown  in  this 
country  without  legal  trouble.  The  numerous  foreign  aviators 
who  brought  over  their  machines  in  the  fall  of  1910  to  compete  at 
the  International  INIeet,  did  so  only  on  being  granted  a  concession 
by  the  Wright  Company  to  the  effect  that  they  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  infringers  and  sued.  Similar  arrangements  were  made  at 
subsequent  meets  and  this  handicap  will  always  be  present  where 
foreign  machines  are  used. 

Evasion  by  Invention  of  Neiv  Types.  But  when  he  thinks  of 
the  unprecedented  sums  paid  professionals  for  simply  exhibiting 
their  machines  and  making  short  flights,  the  amateur  is  anxious  to 
obtain  a  share  of  the  profits.  No  thought  is  given  the  fact  that  were 
he  and  all  his  kind  permitted  to  fly,  the  achievement  would  soon 
be  commonplace  and  the  aviator's  golden  age  would  be  over.     There 
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are  accordingly  hundreds  of  would-be  aviators  in  this  country  t(xiay 
who  are  striving  to  evade  the  Wright  basic  patents  by  either  devis- 
ing entirely  new  types  of  aeroplanes,  or  by  inventing  new  methods 
of  control  and  stability  that  will  not  infringe.  Others,  reasoning 
that  the  old  aeroplanes  built  before  the  advent  of  the  Wright  machine 
caruiot  be  held  as  infringements  owing  to  priority,  proiK>se  to  develop 
Maxim,  Langley,  and  Ader  machines,  though  the  dictum  in  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  decision  referred  to  under  the  head  of 
"Legal  Status  of  Wright  Patent,"  which  states  that  a  prior  machine 
which  had  never  been  known  to  fly  would  not  be  considered  an  antici- 
pation of  a  modern  successful  machine,  may  prove  a  stumbling  block 
in  their  case  as  well.    Thus,  a  round  of  the  workshops  of  these  enthu- 

iasts  reveals  a  host  of  heavier-than-air  machines  of  everj'  conceiv- 
able tj'pe  and  shape,  every  one  of  which,  according  to  its  builder, 
is  an  aeroplane  that  will  fly.  Mineola  and  Garden  City,  Long  Island, 
!i arbor  a  score  of  these  little  shops  the  year  round,  but  the  same 

<enes  are  being  enacted  on  a  smaller  scale  in  altaiost  every  state  in 
the  Union,  and  particularly  in  California,  Ohio,  Kansas,  Massachu- 

etts,  and  Arizona,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  many  who  are 

arrying  their  ex|)eriments  on  in  secret.  Each  believes  deep  in  his 
lieart  that  he  will  succeed  where  a  master  failed. 

"Maxim  failed  with  this  type  of  machine,"  quotes  one.  "How 
(iiti  he  expect  to  fly  when  his  control  was  not  pro[K)rtionate  to  the 
machine's  lift  capacity?"  Seemingly,  nolnxly  ever  thought  of  that 
and  our  friend  will  make  a  fortune  by  going  Maxim  one  better,  but 
he  does  not.  After  months  of  labt)r  and  a  great  deal  of  expense  he 
linds  that  some  unforeseen  difficulty  develops  which  keeps  his 
machine  to  earth  as  if  it  were  part  and  parcel  of  it.     Another  has 

onceived  a  type  of  monoplane  that  is  entirely  new — diflPerent  from 
my  existing  type — and  as  the  latter  are  all  foreign,  he  prides  him- 

(If  on  having  develojXHl  a  monoplane  that  will  be  entirely  Ameri- 
cin  the  first  antfonly  American  monoplane.  Theoretically,  it  b  a 
wonder;  mechanically  it  is  correct;  and  it  sikxhIs  over  the  turf  with 
surprising  velocity;  but  when  the  elt-vating  rudder  is  operated  to 
make  the  machine  rise,  it  balks  and  plunges  head  first  into  the 
grt)und.    Again  and  again,  the  propeller  and  other  broken  parts 

ire  rt'placed  at  no  small  rxiH'nse;  agiun  an«l  again  the  inventor  goes 
over  every  part  of  the  machinery  and  computes  tlie  dimenskms  of 
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the  supporting  surface  to  see  if  it  all  corresponds  with  the  formula 
of  his  special  theory.  But  time  after  time,  the  aeroplane  acts  like  a 
jumping  frog  and  lands  head  first.  At  last,  its  builder  becomes  con- 
vinced that  there  is  something  radically  WTong  and  begins  to  depart 
from  his  original  plans,  involving  changes  that  simply  mean  a  waste 
of  effort  and  money,  since  the  inventor  does  not  himself  know  what 
he  is  trying  to  correct  and  no  one  else  knows  better  than  he  what 
the  trouble  is. 

Evasion  by  Acquiring  European  Types.  Others  still,  realizing 
from  the  foregoing  experiences  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  con- 
struct an  entirely  new  type  of  aeroplane  off-hand,  acquire  European 
types  and  propose  to  fit  them  with  new  control  and  stability  devices, 
such  as  are  not  covered  by  the  Wri^t  patents.  So  far,  none  has 
succeeded.  Somehow,  the  Wrights  seem  to  have  covered  all  the 
conceivable  working  devices  for  control  and  stability,  and  the  numer- 
ous attempts  have  accordingly  resulted  in  failure.  L  ndoubtedly, 
some  of  these  aeroplanes  built  by  amateurs  may  really  be  capable 
of  flight;  but  how  is  the  inventor  to  know  it  when  he  lacks  the  ability 
to  operate  it?  To  know  how  to  fly  an  aeroplane  is  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  success  in  the  field  of  aviation  that  can  not  be  met  by  build- 
ing of  a  machine.  The  beginner  is  thus  badly  handicapped.  Even 
though  his  machine  may  embody  the  elements  essential  to  success- 
ful flight,  he  may  never  be  able  to  establish  the  fact,  since  his  first 
blundering  attempt  or  two  frequently  ends  by  wrecking  the  machine, 
and  many  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  stamina  to  persevere  fur- 
ther after  a  few  bad  wrecks,  involving  weeks  and  weeks  of  rebuilding 
each  time.  He  can  not  engage  an  expert  to  fly  his  machine  for  him, 
as  the  expert's  time  per  minute  figures  out  a  price  that  makes  him 
gasp,  and  even  at  that  the  expert  professional's  time  is  pretty  much 
all  taken.  Furthermore,  very  few  would  run  the  risk  of  attempting 
to  fly  an  untried  aeroplane — they  have  more  to  lose  through  acci- 
dental injury  than  the  builder  has  through  the  failure  of  his  theories. 

And  so  it  is  with  most  inventors.  They  may  have  conceived 
something  really  good,  but  it  is  not  complete,  and  an  aeroplane  is 
hardly  worth  its  weight  as  junk  unless  it  is.  Hundreds  of  patents 
are  taken  out  every  year  on  devices  to  be  used  on  heavier-than-air 
machines;  inventors  by  scores  make  daily  rounds  trying  to  interest 
financiers  in  some  seemingly  wonderful  mechanical   scheme,   and 
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dozens  of  companies  are  organized  each  year  to  exploit  some  e^jx- 
cially  promising  inventions.  Numbers  of  aeroplanes  are  constructed 
and  hailed  as  marvels,  but,  somehow,  when  a  successful  flight  is  made 
by  an  amateur  it  is  always  with  some  standard  aeroplane,  either  of 
the  Curtiss  or  Farman  tj-pes,  and  mostly  the  former.  In  fact,  the 
Curtiss  has  Ijecome  a  favorite  with  the  amateur  since  the  Federal 
cfjurt  refused  to  sustain  the  granting  of  a  preliminarji'  injunction  in 
favor  of  the  Wright  Company  against  Glenn  H.  Curtiss.  It  is  accord- 
ingly being  taken  for  granted  in  general  that  the  outcome  of  the 
Wright  vs.  Curtiss  litigation  \*nll  l)e  to  declare  the  Curtiss  machine 
non-infringing.  Shouhl  it  l)e  the  other  way  alx)ut,  there  will  certainly 
be  gloom  and  despair  in  the  amateur  cami)s  throughout  the  countrj'. 
However,  neither  the  Wrights  nor  Curtiss  impose  any  restriction 
upon  the  building  of  machines  of  their  tjTjes  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, so  that  the  amateur  who  wishes  to  copy  them  may  safely  do 
so,  provided  no  attempt  be  made  to  employ  the  machine  for  pur^ 
poses  of  public  exhibition  or  financial  gain. 
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DIRIGIBLE   VS.    AHROPLANE 

While  interest,  to  a  great  extent,  is  monopolized  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  aeroplane,  opinion  is  still  more  or  less  divided  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  two  meth(Mls  of  navipitinjj  the  air — the  lighter-than- 
air  (the  dirigible)  or  the  hoavier-thaii-air  (the  aeroplane).  Though 
greatly  in  the  minority,  those  who  contend  for  the  advantages  of 
the  dirigible  are  none  the  less  convinced  that,  in  the  final  analysis, 
it  will  be  the  airship  rather  thao  the  flying  machine  which  will  reign 
supreme.  From  this  stiindiK)int,  the  aeroplane  is  regarded  as  a 
mere  scientific  toy  of  rather  doubtful  utility.  The  advocates  of  the 
flying  machine,  on  the  other  hand,  look  uixin  the  dirigible  as  a  huge, 
unwieldy,  and  prohibitively  costly  instruction,  the  futility  of  which 
as  a  successful  means  of  navigating  the  air  wiir  be  fully  realized  by 
reason  of  the  development  of  the  aeroplane  within  the  next  few  years. 
Between  these  wholly  irreconcilable  opinions,  there  is  a  middle 
ground  taken  by  those  who  regard  lM)th  as  In'ing  of  value  in  their 
particular  spheres,  and  who  think  further  that  both  will  endure  and 
drvelop  contt'niiM>raneously.  Hy  briefly  sununari/ing  the  advan- 
tages and  disiidvantages  of  ea<-li  tlir  ninlir  will  !»■  irW..!!  rii.  .u>i...r. 
tunity  to  judge  for  himself. 

Dirigible.  Admntayes.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  claimed 
f«»r  dirigibles  is  their  ability  to  take  aloft  comparatively  heavy 
loads — weights  far  Innond  the  capacity  of  the  largest  aeroplanes  so 
far  constructe<l.  This  great  carrying  capacity  t)ermit8  of  transport- 
ing large  quantities  of  supplies  and  fuel  and  a  large  crew,  with  the 
iuUUh]  advantage  of  {HTmitting  the  latter  a  trrtain  range  of  move- 
ment about  the  airship  while  it  is  in  flight — the  aemplani.st  or  his  jmls- 
M-nger  naturally  can  not  stir  from  their  seats.  But  of  greater  value 
than  this— particularly  for  nnlitary  puri)o.si>s,  to  which  the  dirigible 
is  almost  wholly  adapted  at  i)res«'nt — is  its  ability  to  remain  motion- 
less over  the  field  of  action  in  a  c^alm,  or  by  using  its  engines  to  coun- 
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teracl  a  head  wind  which  is  within  its  capacity  to  resist.  Moreover, 
it  is  rapahie  of  remaining  aloft  and  of  traveling  with  the  wind  even 
after  its  fuel  supply  is  exhauste<I,  and  in  fair  weatlier  it  cjui  kjrp  to 
the  air  for  a  nuuh  longer  iK'rio<l  tiian  the  lUToplane. 

Dimdmniages.  In  the  first  place,  the  initial  cost  of  building  a 
dirigible  of  sufficient  size  to  be  of  any  practical  use  is  so  great  a-s  to 
limit  its  utilization  largely  to  military  operations,  though  a  numlxT 
of  dirigibles  are  being  built  in  Germany  by  commercial  companies 
for  passenger  carrying.  F'ew  but  national  governments  can  afford 
to  build  dirigibles.  Wellman's  ill-fated  America,  which  was  small 
as  compared  with  the  military-  dirigibles  of  the  European  gcnern- 
ments,  cost  something  like  §100,000  to  build  and  equip.  Its  main- 
tenance is  even  more  costly.  The  temiwrarj-  shed  to  house  the 
America  cost  §10,000  to  erect  and  $.'),000  was  spent  in  inflating  the 
airship  once.  To  propel  it,  using  full  jwwer,  about  200  gallons  of 
gasoline  a  day  was  necessar>',  with  a  pn)portionately  large  supply 
of  oil.  As  its  spee<l  was  low,  there  would  l)e  frecjuent  t>ccasions 
when  the  engines  woukl  have  to  be  run  at  their  full  capacity,  simply 
to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  away  by  the  wind,  while  there  would 
also  be  a  numl>er  of  days  in  the  year  when  it  could  not  safely  be 
taken  out  of  the  shtnl. 

To  erect  a  jxTmanent  building  to  sheicer  one  of  the  large  Euro- 
pean military  dirigibles  involves  an  outlay  sufficient  to  pay  for  a 
whole  fleet  of  aeroplanes,  and  the  huge  gjis  bag  is  never  safe  tnit.side 
of  its  home.  While  an  aeniplane  can  land  on  a  city  .street  an<l  ri.se 
again,  Fig.  1,  nothing  short  of  a  twenty-acre  field  pnnndes  a  safe 
landing  place  for  a  dirigible,  and  the  operation  is  a  delicate  one  even 
under  th<*  most  favorable  conditions,  so  much  so.  that  the  she<l  to 
house  the  various  Zep|X'lin  airshij)s  was  anchored  at  first  on  I^ike 
Constance  in  order  that  the  dirigible  always  might  enter  it  against 
the  win<l.  In  view  of  the  great  exi)en.se  involvtnl  in  proNiding  acxn>m- 
nuMlation  for  it,  the  airship  is  usually  comiH*lle<l  to  operate  from 
a  liinite<l  numln-r  of  fi.xitl  ba.ses,  to  one  of  which  it  must  return.  In 
caM-  a  high  wind  should  spring  up  when  it  is  aloft,  it  is  equally  «lan- 
gerous  to  stay  in  the  air  or  to  attempt  to  land,  and  it  may  fre<|uently 
hapjK'n  that  the  force  of  the  win<l  is  so  great  that  tlu*  airship  ciin  iH>t 
reach  its  base  at  all,  or  it  is  blown  away  fmm  its  lamling  plact*  U^fore 
the  immerous  attendants  ntvessar\  can  get  it  under  shelter.    Tliia 
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last  has  happened  to  French  miUtary  airships  on  two  occasions, 
while  the  Zeppelin  dirigibles  that  have  come  to  grief  through  being 
blown  to  pieces  against  the  ground  form  a  striking  illustration  of  one 
of  the  chief  dangers  to  which  the  tremendously  unwieldy  apparatus 
has  been  subject,  but  which  is  now  greatly  reduced  by  improved 
methods  of  handling. 

Aloft,  it  is  surreunded  by  perils,  both  from  within  and  without. 
The  close  proximity  of  such  a  huge  quantity  of  highly  inflammable 
gas  to  the  gasoline  engines  or  other  sources  of  fire  renders  its  opera- 
tion risky,  to  say  the  least,  while  it  is  equally  exposed  to  fire  or  explo- 
sion through  being  out  in  an  electrical  storm,  it  being  the  general 
consensus  of  opinion  that  lightning,  or  an  electrical  discharge  caused 
by  the  high  difference  of  potential  between  the  atmosphere  and  the 
gas  bag  and  metal  parts  of  the  airship,  caused  the  explosion  which 
ended  the  lives  of  Oscar  Erbsloh  and  his  five  companions  in  one  of 
the  German  military  airships  in  the  summer  of  1910.  As  explained 
under  "Wireless  on  Aeroplane  and  Airship,"  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  airship  itself  should  be  actually  struck  by  lightning  to  bring 
about  this  discharge,  although  it  offers  a  powerful  attraction;  its 
mere  presence  at  a  height  where  the  atmosphere  is  heavily  charged, 
being  sufficient  to  create  electrical  discharges  capable  of  setting  fire 
to  the  gas  or  to  the  envelope. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fact  that  to  be  of  any 
use,  the  dirigible  must  be  planned  on  an  enormous  scale,  with  a  cor- 
respondingly disproportionate  increase  in  the  amount  of  gas  required 
to  inflate  it  and  the  power  needed  to  drive  it.  Consequently,  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  attain  speeds  in  excess  of  43  miles  an  hour, 
and  only  one  airship  at  present  in  use  abroad  is  capable  of  going 
that  fast.  Even  with  the  most  impermeable  fabrics  that  can  be 
manufactured  there  is  more  or  less  leakage  of  gas,  but  more  serious 
than  this  by  far  is  the  loss  attendant  upon  ascending  and  descend- 
ing. Skillful  and  rapid  manipulation  is  frequently  necessary  to 
prevent  rising  suddenly  to  great  heights  through  temperature  changes, 
which  occasions  the  loss  of  considerable  hydrogen  in  order  to  return 
to  earth  again,  while  cloudy  weather  and  particularly  the  sudden 
advent  of  rain  brings  about  an  alarming  contraction  in  the  envelope. 
Reference  to  Wellman's  experiences  with  the  America  will  reveal 
how  precarious  an  undertaking  the  keeping  an  airship  aloft   over 
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night  is,  the  loss  of  lifting  power  through  the  drop  in  the  tempera- 
ture  being  so  great  as  to  seriously  imix.'ril  its  safety.  Add  t<i  this  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  its  base  (jf  ofx'ration  in  order  to  Ix*  safely 
housed  against  the  wind  when  on  the  ground,  and  it  will  Ik*  ap|)ar- 
ent  that  the  dirigible  is  very  much  of  a  fairweather  craft,  though  the 
German  army  dirigibles  are  said  to  be  used  frequently  for  night 
trips. 

Large  Radius  of  Action.  To  offset  this  formidable  list  of  weak- 
nesses and  disadvantages,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  airship 
has  accomplished  some  wonderful  trips,  seemingly  all  the  more 
wonderful  Ix^cause  at  the  time  of  their  execution  there  were  no  other 
performances  to  compare  them  with.  But  upon  referring  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  have  been  carried  out,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  were  usually  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
The  weather  was  favt)rable,  the  wind  never  in  excess  of  35  miles  an 
hour,  and  the  entire  trip  was  of  necessity  completed  during  dayhght, 
usually  between  dawn  and  8  p.  xi.,  when  the  temjx'rature  range  b 
not  so  great  as  seriously  to  affect  the  Ufting  capacity.  While  cspBr 
ble  of  carrying  aloft  a  greater  number  than  can  as  yet  be  approached 
by  the  aeroplane,  it  is  likewise  oecessarj'  to  carry  a  much  greater 
crew,  so  that  the  actual  passenger-carrNing  capacity  is  much  less 
than  that  of  the  aeroplane  in  pro|H)rtion  to  size.  WTiether  the  latter 
has,  as  its  sole  freight,  the  aviator  himself,  or  carries  eight  passengers, 
as  in  the  ea-se  of  the  Bleriot  "bus,"  the  entire  contn)l  is  centeretl  in 
one  man.  However,  the  dirigible  has  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  providing  direct  access  to  the  motors,  so  that  they  can  be  restarted, 
and  the  further  advantage  of  being  able  to  stop  its  motors  and  still 
reinaiii  aloft. 

Aeroplane.  Cnst.  In  summarizing  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  till  ;nin|i|;iii.  in  a  similar  manner,  the  first  considera- 
tion is  naturally  tliat  of  <  >'  l.oth  initial  and  subsequent.  Taking 
the  cost  of  a  gcKxl  two-man  machine  as  $.'),()00,  the  price  at  which 
the  Wright  biplane  lists  in  this  country,  it  >*'ill  be  seen  that.  100  of 
these  machines  can  be  placet!  in  the  field  for  the  price  of  but  a  nn^ 
ZepjH'lin  dirigible,  which  is  siiid  to  cost  $500,(X)0.  The  CTpcnae  erf 
the  initial  inflation  of  such  an  airship  represents  the  eqilivaleiit  of 
another  aeroplane,  while  its  bill  for  fuel  would  keep  a  great  many  of 
them  in  the  air,  and  the  cost  of  a  .shwl  for  housing  it  wouki 
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probably  ten  more,  as  a  huge  permanent  building  of  the  size  required 
involves  close  to  an  outlay  of  $50,000.  On  the  question  of  expense, 
therefore,  the  dirigible  is  hopelessly  at  a  disadvantage,  and  as  its 
value  as  to  carrying  power  is  in  direct  proportion  to  its  size,  this 
must  always  be  the  case. 

Speed.  No  comparison  is  possible  where  speed  is  concerned  for 
the  slowest  aeroplane  travels  as  fast  or  faster  than  the  most  speedy 
dirigible — about  43  miles  an  hour — while  speeds  in  excess  of  99  miles 
an  hour  already  have  been  reached  by  the  aeroplane  with  every 
prospect  that,  with  the  developments  of  the  next  few  years,  the  speed 
of  flight  will  be  materially  increased. 

Strategic  Advantages.  Any  strategic  advantages  the  use  of  the 
dirigible  might  possess  vanish  completely  in  the  face  of  such  supe- 
riority in  speed,  which  means  a  proportionately  greater  ease  of  maneu- 
vering. There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  one  $5,000  aeroplane 
could  not  easily  be  the  means  of  destroying  a  $500,000  dirigible  in 
time  of  war,  while  if  beset  by  a  fleet  of  these  high-speed  flyers,  its 
destruction  would  be  inevitable.  The  huge  gas  bag  of  an  airship 
forms  a  mark  that  would  be  difficult  to  miss  and  even  small  arm 
fire  would  quickly  destroy  the  value  of  the  envelope  as  a  supporting 
medium.  The  wings  of  an  aeroplane,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be 
riddled  with  bullets  without  seriously  impairing  its  ability  to  stay 
aloft.  Now  that  the  only  limit  to  altitude  flights  is  the  aviator's 
endurance,  there  could  be  no  possible  escape  for  the  dirigible. 
Although  the  latter,  by  the  sudden  release  of  ballast,  can  shoot  up 
to  great  heights,  the  aeroplane  can  rapidly  follow,  as  shown  by  John- 
stone's flight  to  a  height  of  more  than  9,000  feet  in  a  little  over  25 
minutes,  and  the  crew  of  the  dirigible  is  quite  as  susceptible  to  the 
physiological  effects  of  the  sudden  change  of  barometric  pressure 
as  is  the  operator  of  an  aeroplane; — more  so,  in  fact,  as  the  change 
may  be  more  sudden. 

Passenger  Service.  Where  passenger  carrying  is  concerned, 
the  developments  of  the  past  year  show  conclusively  that  the  aero- 
plane can  be  given  more  than  sufficient  capacity  for  all  military  pur- 
poses. Breguet  has  succeeded  in  carrying  twelve  passengers  in  a 
comparatively  moderate-sized  machine,  a  number  which  can  undoubt- 
edly be  increased,  so  that  with  its  greater  speed  the  aeroplane  can 
more  than  compete  with  the  dirigible  as  a  passenger  carrier.     It 
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does  not  require  a  re^ment  of  men  to  help  it  alight  or  get  away,  and 
a  small  building  will  house  it.  If  ncwssary  to  stow  it  in  a  restrictt'd 
spaee,  this  may  he  done  by  dismounting  the  wings,  the  reverse 
process  of  assembling  being  so  simple  that  the  machine  can  Ik*  maile 
ready  for  service  in  an  hour's  time. 

Behavior  in  a  Wind.  When  the  aeroplane  first  came  into 
prominence  several  years  ago,  its  then  present  and  future  jKjssibili- 
ties  were  ver>'  much  belittled.  The  general  consensus  of  opinion 
at  that  time  of  those  who  pinned  their  faith  to  the  dirigible  was  that 
the  aeroplane  was  merely  a  scientific  toy — an  e-xi)eriment  of  the 
lal>oratory  being  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale  and  nothing  more. 
There  seemed  but  little  question  that  the  airship  was  the  most  prac- 
tical means  of  na\igating  the  air;  any  comparison  was  one-sidtnl 
and  ail  in  favor  of  the  dirigible,  for  up  to  that  time  aerf)plane  {kt- 
formances  had  been  confined  to  ver>'  short  flights,  usually  with  the 
aviator  alone,  and  then  only  in  the  calmest  weather.  In  contrast 
with  this,  the  dirigible  could  remain  aloft  and  combat  winds  that 
were  then  considered  dangerous  to  the  aeroplane,  so  that  despite 
the  fact  that  the  dirigible  has  never  represented  anything  but  a  most 
precarious  and  costly  methtxl  of  navigating  tlie  air,  it  was  the  most 
practical  means  of  doing  so  available  up  to  about  19()6.  The  com- 
paratively few  years  that  have  intervened  have  totally  changed  its 
stJitus.  Flights  such  as  those  made  by  Johnstone  and  Hoxsey  at 
the  International  Meet  in  the  fall  of  1910,  during  which  they  were 
driven  backward  40  and  30  miles,  respectively,  by  a  wind  exceeding 
50  miles  an  hour,  after  which  both  alighted  safely,  demonstrate  con- 
clusively that  the  aeroplane  is  now  vastly  the  suiH'rior  of  the  dirigible 
as  far  as  keeping  to  the  air  in  .stormy  weather  is  concerned.  I'nder 
the  same  conditions,  the  motors  of  the  most  powerful  dirigible  ever 
built  would  have  been  helpless;  an  attempt  to  land  would  have 
meant  inevitable  destruction  of  the  airship  and  probably  the  death 
of  some  of  its  crew,  and  yet,  as  the  ocean  was  right  at  hand  in  tiie  case 
in  (juestion,  there  wouM  have  been  no  alternative  but  to  land  de^te 
the  gale  that  was  blowing. 

Portability.  Where  it  is  impractical  for  strategical  reaaons  to  fly 
from  the  point  at  which  aeroplanes  are  permanently  stationed,  they 
may  Ih>  partly  dismantled  by  folding  the  wings,  may  be  |daoed  <mi 
a  si)ecially  designed  automobile  as  shown  in  the  Blcriot  war  mono- 
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plane  Fig.  2,  and  be  transported  a  considerable  distance  In  less 
time  than  is  necessary  to  get  an  airship  out  of  its  shed,  thus  approach- 
ing an  enemy's  location  from  an  unexpected  direction.  In  the' same 
manner,  they  can  always  be  carried  along  as  a  regular  part  of  an 
army's  field  equipment,  and  may  be  sent  aloft  at  short  notice.  They 
may  also  be  carried  on  naval  vessels  in  the  same  capacity  and  undoubt- 
edly this  will  be  the  case  in  the  near  future,  as  the  result  of  the  highly 
successful  experiments  made  in  this  country.  At  a  considerable 
height,  well  wdthin  the  range  of  the  aviator's  vision,  an  aeroplane  is 
not  alone  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  hit,  but  likewise  a  very  diffi- 


Fig.  2.     Bleriot  Military  Monoplane,  Showing  Portability  Feature 

cult  thing  to  see  at  all  and  can  be  followed  only  by  close  concentra- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  observer.  The  dirigible,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  always  plainly  visible,  even  at  heights  that  would  render  observa- 
tions on  the  part  of  its  crew  of  very  little  value.  Unless  struck  in  a 
vital  part,  disabling  the  motor  or  killing  the  aviator,  a  chance  shell 
would  not  interfere  with  an  aeroplane's  flight,  but  a  single  rent  in  the 
envelope  of  a  dirigible  of  the  flexible  type  would  terminate  its  voy- 
age then  and  there,  the  Zeppelin  multi-cellular  type  with  its 
numerous  independent  gas  bags  being  free  from  this  disadvantage. 
But  despite  its  manifold  shortcomings,  the  various  Zeppelin 
disasters,   the   numerous   serious   mishaps   that  have   befallen   the 
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f'.erman  militan'  dirigible  Parseval,  and  the  several  misfortunes  of 
•  lilFerent  French  airships,  goveniments  will  probably  «)ntinue  U) 
build  dirigibles.  The  French  and  (Jerman  military  departments, 
however,  having  had  a  wide  exfHTienee  in  this  field,  are  devoting  a 
great  deal  more  attention  to  tin  ;t<  roplane,  France  having  l)een  the 
first  to  officially  adopt  this  fourth  arm  as  a  part  of  its  military  serv- 
ice, and  now  having  an  aerial  fleet  far  outnumlK>ring  that  of  any 
her  nation.  England,  too,  will  probably  question  carefully  further 
developments  along  this  line  in  view  of  her  recent  experience  with 
the  huge  British  naval  dirigible  Mayfly,  which,  although  completed 
late  in  1911  at  an  enormous  cost,  was  completely  wrecked  at  the 
first  attempt  to  take  it  out  of  the  shed.  Through  what  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  ultra-oonservatisni,  the  I'nited  States  has  not  had 
to  pay  for  the  exiH'rience  which  Euroix'an  governments  have  paid  so 
highly  for — its  one  small  dirigible  is  sjiid  to  have  cost  but  $30,()0(), 
or  less  than  the  expense  of  fitting  up  one  of  the  large  French  or 
German  airships — and  there  appears  to  Ik?  but  scant  prospect  that 
any  more  money  will  l>e  sjx'nt  in  this  direction  in  America. 
Recent  Developments  in  Dirigibles.  Types.  Despit 
destruction  of  the  various  ZepjK'lin  airships,  their  builder  has  never 
lost  faith  in  the  rigid  tyj)e  of  dirigible  he  has  evolveti,  and  interest 
in  aerial  passenger  transjxjrtation  in  Germany  is  on  the  increase 
ther  than  otherwise.  The  Zeppelin  \T  made  )U  trips,  but  bad 
weather  was  so  constant  that  she  was  able  to  siiil  only  on  19  days  out 
of  the  total  of  25  that  the  ship  was  in  commission  Ixfon'  hc\x\z 
destroyed.     On  these  trips,  406  passengers  were  cam  liiiMM 

'  a  crew  consisting  of  a  captain,  two  pilots,  and  five  engineers,  or 
1  average  of  20  jx^rsons  jht  trip.  The  trips  varied  from  50  to  125 
lies  each,  and  some  i<lea  of.  the  financial  return  may  he  gained  from 
the  fact  that  during  the  short  time  it  was  in  operation,  the  ship 
bnnight  in  .$19,(HK),  of  which  $11,215  was  profit.  So  prombing  is 
the  financial  reward  accruing  from  the  o|H*ration  of  aerial  passeDger 
lines  that  there  are  several  in  Germany,  and  if  press  reports  appear- 
iiig  during  the  winter  of  1911  have  a  basis  of  fact,  a  similar  enter- 
prist*  on  a  smaller  st'ale  should  be  established  during  1912  between 
rhiladelphia.  New  York,  and  Atlantic  City,  it  being  reported  that 
airships  of  the  Parseval  type  had  been  acquireii  for  the  purpose. 
ihe  Zepi)eUn  Airship  Construction  (\)mpany  has  been  iiicc»pof»- 
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ted  in  Germany  with  $3,000,000  capital  to  carry  forward  Count 
Zeppelin's  work,  and  an  immense  plant  has  been  established  at  Fried- 
richshafen  for  the  construction  of  the  huge  rigid  dirigibles.  One  of 
the  first  that  was  built  there  was  the  Deutschland  II,  which  went 
into  commission  in  the  fall  of  1910;  a  great  deal  was  expected  of 
her  during  the  following  year  when  she  was  to  be  stationed  at  Diissel- 
dorf,  first  for  making  excursion  trips  of  100  to  150  miles,  and  ulti- 
mately to  carry  on  a  regular  passenger  service  between  Dusseldorf 
and  Hamburg,  but  she  was  wrecked  after  a  comparatively  short 
time  in  commission  in  much  the  same  manner  as  most  of  her  prede- 
cessors. The  Schwaben  was  put  into  service  shortly  after  and  proved 
very  successful,  having  made  140  trips  during  1911,  carrying  a  great 
number  of  passengers,  her  immunity  from  accident  being  due  in 
large  part  to  the  improved  methods  of  handling  the  ship  in  docking. 
The  Deutschland  II  was  485  feet  long  by  46  feet  in  diameter,  the 
Schwaben  being  slightly  smaller.  Duralumin,  a  new  alloy  of  alumi- 
num of  greatly  increased  tensile  strength,  has  been  adopted  for  the 
frames,  increasing  the  passenger  capacity  to  26,  as  compared  with  20 
in  the  older  ships.  The  design  has  also  been  modified  by  allowing 
sufficient  space  between  the  outer  covering  of  weatherproof  cloth  and 
the  silk  gas  bags  to  permit  of  a  constant  draught  of  air  over  the  latter, 
thus  keeping  the  temperature  approximately  uniform  and  prevent- 
ing sudden  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  hydrogen. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  this  that  Germany  has  commercialized 
the  dirigible  on  a  large  scale — in  fact,  there  is  little  or  no  conception 
here  of  the  amount  of  money  that  is  being  expended  on  the  airship 
abroad,  as  may  be  noted  from  the  following  resume  of  some  of  the 
large  dirigibles  now  in  existence.* 

The  huge  French  airship  Clement-Bayard  II  and  the  English 
Morning  Post  were  largely  the  result  of  popular  rivalry  between  the 
two  nations  in  this  field.  The  latter  has  a  capacity  of  353,000  cubic 
feet  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  rigid  Zeppelins,  was  the  largest 
airship  ever  constructed,  up  to  the  time  of  its  building.  It  has  since 
been  surpassed  by  the  German  non-rigid  Krell  I,  a  giant  of  459,160 
cubic  feet  capacity.     The  experiences  of  military  service  have  evi- 


*"In  existence"  must  be  regarded  as  referring  only  to  the  time  at  which  it  was  written. 
It  only  takes  a  few  minutes  to  demolish  a  dirigible,  but  months  or  a  year  may  bo  necessary 
to  rebuild  it. — Ed. 
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(lently  shown  the  necessity  of  greatly  increasing  the  size  of  the  vest- 
rls,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  obtains  with  the  passenger-carrying 
•  raft.  Thus  the  new  P'rench  Captaine  Marechal,  named  after  the 
lU'pubHque's  unfortunate  commander,  displaces  2'A,'M)4  cubic  feet, 
r  nearly  three  times  that  of  La  Kepublique,  while  the  new  Italian 
iiiilitjiry  dirigible  has  a  displacement  of  282,.')0()  cubic  feet. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  French  have  devote<l  more  attention  to  the 
I  instruction  of  airships  than  to  the  art  of  handling  them,  s»>  that 
t luring  last  year's  military  maneuvers,  some  of  their  dirigibles  had 
narrow  escapes.  With  the  exception  of  the  small  Zcxiiacs,  the  French 
military  airships  are  rarely  used  to  the  extent  that  one  would  expect. 
In  England,  airships  have  been  developed  by  the  army  on  a  small 
xale.  As  a  sea  power,  England  is  naturally  concerned  with  the 
development  of  the  dirigible  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  navy.  Big  though 
they  were  at  the  very  outset,  the  Zepix^lins  have  grown  from  59,160 
to  7(K),4(K)  cubic  feet  capacity.  The  British  naval  dirigible  begins 
at  the  latter  figure.  The  latest  passenger  airship  built  for  Belgium 
l»>  the  French  .\stra  Company,  the  X'ille  de  Bruxelles,  displaces 
al)out  282,500  cubic  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  advanced 
txix'rimental  types,  the  German  Krell  I  and  the  British  Mayfly,  were 
<lcsigned  solely  for  military  purposes.  The  new  Belgian  ship,  how- 
«  ver,  is  an  interesting  ty|x?.  The  single  large  pro|K'ller  of  the  classic 
1^1  P'rance  of  3()  years  ago  is  still  retainetl,  in  addition  to  which  there 
are  the  two  elevated  side  pn)ix'llers,  <lriven  by  a  scpanite  motor,  as 
ill  i\\v  Clement-Bayard  design,  but  stimewhat  smaller  in  size.  The 
11  !;!i  that  the  ship  remains  under  control  even  after  the  front 
pro|R'lk'r  is  stopix^d  in  landing.  The  Parseval  form  of  envelope, 
lianicterize<l  by  the  blunt,  ovoid  Im)w,  is  employed.  It  is  hanlly  nec- 
^siiry  to  discuss  the  com|)arative  merits  of  the  st>-called  flexible, 
( ini-rigid,  and  rigid  systems  of  construction  in  tliis  connection.  The 
\cry  largest  sizes  must,  of  necessity,  Ik?  rigi«l.  For  the  smaller  air- 
ships, each  system  has  its  own  a<lvantages  an<l  disadvantages. 
I'ngland  and  France  now  have  rigid  ty|K>s,  as  well  as  Germany. 
IVance  is  the  home  of  the  dirigible,  but  the  Fn-nch,  who  were  n'sixm- 
>ible  for  its  invention,  have  not  develojH'fl  lighter-than-air  craft  as 
^ysteiimtically  as  th«'  (icrnians. 

Refinement  of  Details.    The  tremendously  increased  size  of  the 
uj>-to-<late  airship  has  tendt>d  t«>  greater  refinement  of  detail.   Donkey 
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engines  are  becoming  a  common  feature  of  their  motor  equipment* 
the  Krell  I,  the  Akron,  Vaniman's  transatlantic  dirigible,  and  Bruck- 
er's  transatlantic  trade-wind  ship,  the  Suchard,  all  being  fitted  with 
them.  The  gas  bags  of  both  rigid  and  non-rigid  dirigibles  are  sub- 
divided into  compartments  like  a  ship,  this  construction  having  been 
first  introduced  in  the  Zeppelins.  INIultiple  balloonets  are  also  being 
adopted  in  greater  number,  the  good  features  of  one  ship  being 
promptly  copied  in  another.  Thus,  the  English  Zeppelin  "Mayfly" 
adopted  the  propeller  mounting  of  the  Krell  I,  the  object  being  to 
avoid  long  transmissions.  In  shape,  it  also  approached  the  non- 
cylindrical  form,  the  Zeppelin,  however,  still  remaining  essentially 
cylindrical.  The  larger  the  ship,  the  more  elaborate  is  its  equip- 
ment. Wireless  telegraph  apparatus  is  now  carried  by  the  Zeppelin 
passenger  ships  as  well  as  by  the  military  dirigibles,  so  that  the 
navigator  may  constantly  keep  in  touch  with  meteorological  stations 
and  be  kept  informed  as  to  the  weather.  Valuable  experiments  have 
been  carried  out  by  the  Zeppelin  compan,y  to  guard  its  airships  against 
atmospheric  electricity.  In  fact,  the  Zeppelin  company  profits  by 
its  experience  and  tries  to  prevent  the  same  accident  being  repeated. 
Thus,  the  new  Deutschland  had  an  increased  dynamic  lift,  an 
improvement  that  was  made  immediately  following  the  disaster  to 
its  predecessor.  As  a  result,  this  dirigible  rose  to  a  height  of  3,800 
feet  without  casting  over  any  ballast;  this  lift  later  proved  insuf- 
ficient and  the  Schwaben  was  further  improved.  Probably  the 
Zeppelin  type  would  be  still  better  if  it  had  a  continuous  car  like  the 
Akron,  containing  the  motors  and  crew,  in  place  of  two  cars  which 
are  really  a  legacy  of  the  old  spherical  balloon.  Adherence  to  type 
has  hampered  the  development  of  the  airship,  just  as  it  kept  back 
the  improvement  of  the  railwaj^  car.  Just  as  early  railroad  coaches 
were  merely  enlarged  horse-drawn  coaches,  so  the  modern  dirigible,  in 
a  sense,  is  still  an  enlarged,  elongated,  spherical  balloon,  equipped  with 
a  motor.  Obviously,  an  airship  should  have  the  same  unbroken  lines 
below  as  above  to  insure  speed,  and  this  idea  has  been  carried  out 
by  Vaniman  in  the  Akron. 

Air  Pilots.  To  guide  one  of  these  huge  craft  through  atmos- 
pheric disturbances  of  more  or  less  violence  requires  considerable 
skill,  and  the  long  period  of  apprenticeship  necessary  in  the  con- 
struction and  piloting  of  a  dirigible— a  period  which  is  longer,  strange 
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as  it  may  seem,  than  in  the  case  of  the  aeroplane — accounts  for  the 
slow  development  of  the  types  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Although 
the  German  army  experiments  daily  in  the  air,  the  tactical  handling 
of  dirigibles  is  still  shrouded  in  mysterj'.  Xo  doubt,  there  are  defin- 
ite rules  to  1k'  followc*!.  but  what  they  may  be  can  only  be  surmised. 
Even  night  trips  an-  ^aid  t<>  1m'  frcfjiMMit  with  the  German  military 
dirigibles. 

Major  von  Parseval  has  said  of  the  competent  air  captain:  "He 
must  know  exactly  the  speed  of  his  ship  and  of  its  maneuvering 
ability.  Above  all,  he  must  have  a  nice  sense  of  the  responsiveness 
to  the  vertical  steering  apparatus,  and  be  able  to  estimate  the  ship's 
carrying  capacity  with  considerable  accuracy." 

On  trips  from  Munich,  the  L.  P.  VI  covered  3,000  miles  and, 
with  frequent  small  injections  of  fresh  hydrogen,  has  remained 
inflated  for  twelve  weeks.  On  one  trip  she  combated  a  gale  of  34 
miles  an  hour,  a  speed  hardly  exceeded  by  the  vessel  at  its  best. 
The  captain  made  considerable  headway  by  tacking  into  lulls,  keep- 
ing the  harbor  well  to  leeward,  ready  to  return  and  land  at  a  moment's 
notice.  This  was  airmanship  of  a  high  order.  This  ship  has  had 
the  unique  experience — for  air  craft — of  being  chartered  for  a  sj)ecial 
trij)  to  Kiel,  which  it  is  proposetl  to  make  as  im{K)rtant  an  air- 
ship station  as  it  now  b  a  naval  base.  And  the  ship  has  also 
added  to  its  revenues  as  a  passenger  carrier  by  serving  as  a  Iwck- 
ground  at  night  upon  which  to  throw  stereopticon  advertising. 

Air  Harbors.  With  the  aeroplane,  the  question  of  housing  b 
a  simple  matter.  Fig.  3,  but  as  each  new  military  airship  has  become 
larger,  the  problem  of  sheltering  it  has  become  more  difficult.  Fig. 
4  gives  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  harbor  for  a  nuxiern  dirigible. 
It  has  resolve<l  itself  into  a  question  of  establishing  a  numlx-r  of 
IHTmanent  harlM)rs  in  Germany.  These  are  on  a  truly  colossal 
s<ale,  those  at  KiinigslHTg  and  Thorn,  fortresst*s  on  the  German 
frontier,  have  l)een  «lesignetl  to  hou.sc  ships  half  as  large  again 
as  the  biggest  vessels  now  in  service.  For  craft  so  huge,  portable 
slu*<ls  are  (Uit  of  the  question.  Permanent  harbors  must  be  con- 
stru(te<l,  which  will  serve  as  Imses  for  craft  having  a  wide  radius 
of  action.  The  new  Zeppelin  air  harbors  are  on  an  elaborate  sciJe. 
To  the  st^itions  already  establi.shed  at  I>usseldorf  and  Baden-Baden, 
n  iiunibcr  of  others  are  now  being  addiHl,  and  smaller  cities  that  caa 
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not  afford  to  provide  great  harbors  with  sheds  are  estabhshing  landing 
places  with  moorings,  and  aerial  beacons  will  shortly  become  com- 
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Vig,  3.     An  Aeroplane  Hangac 


Fig.  4.     Immense  Harbor  Necessary  for  Vaniman's  Transatlantic  Dirigible  "Akron" 

mon,  judging  from  the  success  of  those  in  use  at  Spandau  and  Mun- 
ich.    Dirigibles  are  started  on  their  journeys  and  docked  by  large 
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forces  of  trained  men,  but  even  long  practice  has  not  enabled  them 
to  handle  such  huge  air  craft  as  the  Krell  I  and  the  Schwaben,  with 
ease.  The  docking  of  a  big  dirigible  is  a  ticklish  operation  at  best 
and  is  made  dangerous  by  a  cross-wind,  only  the  new  system  of 
anchoring  devised  for  the  Schwaben  ha\ing  prevented  damage  to 
that  ship.  To  cut  down  the  expense  necessarily  entailetl  in  main- 
taining such  a  large  force,  the  Krell  I  is  docked  partly  with  the  aid 
of  electric  winches,  and  this  is  something  that  will  probably  undergo 
considerable  development. 

Just  now,  inventive  ingenuity  is  coneentrateil  on  tiie  airship 
itself,  but  the  time  will  soon  be  rij)e  for  a  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem of  handling  the  ship  by  machinerj'  entirely.  Of  these  prob- 
lems, probably  the  most  difficult  is  that  of  anchoring  an  airship  in 
a  high  wind — in  the  Krell  I,  it  is  solved  by  employing  a  multiple 
anchor  cable  which  is  led  to  the  nose  of  the  ship  and  there  divided. 
The  24  single  ropes  into  which  it  separates  are  fastened  all  round  the 
envel<)|X',  where  the  diameter  is  not  less  than  20  feet. 

Improvements  of  Design.  Where  the  construction  itself  b  con- 
cerned, all  other  difficulties  of  building  large  airships  are  summed  up 
in  the  well-known  fact  that,  as  a  structure  increases  in  size,  the  mar- 
gin of  siifety  does  not  increase  in  proportion.  In  other  words,  to 
build  a  successful  airship  IJ(X)  feet  long  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as 
one  15()  feet  long,  it  would  not  be  correct,  from  an  engineering  view- 
IH)int.  to  st-ale  up  the  parts  of  the  smaller  craft  to  the  jm)i)ortionate 
size  of  the  larger.  The  big  Morning  I*ost,  which  is  a  Lcl>audy  of 
Ii5.S,2(K)  cubic  feet  displacement,  is  simply  a  Lebaudy  of  105,900  cubic 
feet,  enlarged  line  for  line.  There  is  but  a  single  car,  very  dose  to 
the  envelope  at  that.  But  it  can  not  1k»  denieti  that  the  cros^ng  of 
tlu'  English  ('hannel  at  its  widest  part  and  its  journey  from  Mdasfns 
t<»  Aldershot  in  five  hours  and  in  a  strong  wind,  shows  that  size  must 
Ik-  \ery  greatly  increase<l  Ix^fore  the  structural  danger  point  is 
rt ached.  The  Krell  I  seems  tt)  embody  the  opposite  principle, 
namely,  that  an  increase  of  size  beyond  105,(X)0  cubic  feet  involves 
the  ver>'  best  efforts  of  the  engineer  to  increase  the  factor  of  safety 
projMirtionately.  Tliere  arv  not  .simply  two  cars  instead  of  one, 
but  three,  so  su.spende<l  that  the  pull  on  the  gas  bag  is  all  in  a  ver- 
tical direction,  differing  radically  from  the  oblique  suspension  and 
pull  in  the  Morning  Post.    Hence,  in  the  Krell  I  a  minimum  strain 
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is  imposed  upon  the  envelope.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  ship  is 
uncommonly  slender  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  the  stiffening  frame 
on  which  the  Morning  Post  essentially  relies.  Whatever  may  be 
the  shape  of  envelope,  the  material  is  subjected  to  tensile  stresses 
only. 

The  new  German  military  dirigible  M.  IV  is  provided  with  a 
very  substantial  stiffening  frame,  so  designed  that  the  load  is  divided 
in  half.  Its  engine  power  has  also  been  very  substantially  increased. 
Zeppelin's  Deutschland  II  was  considerably  lightened  without  any 
fundamental  change  in  plan  or  material,  the  girders  being  redesigned 
more  effectively.  The  British  dirigible  Mayfly,  of  very  similar  type, 
was  built  of  duralumin,  the  result  being  that  its  engine  power  was 
higher,  and  that  its  radius  of  action  for  the  same  displacement 
should  have  been  greater.  Both  the  Deutschland  and  the  Mayfly 
were  nearly  identical  in  design  with  the  first  Zeppelins  of  459,000 
cubic  feet  only.  In  neither  case  was  it  considered  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  margin  of  structural  safety  with  the  size,  and  both  were 
wrecked  after  a  short  period,  the  British  ship  before  it  had  seen 
any  service. 

The  foregoing  will  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  the  exceptional 
activity  that  characterizes  the  present  development  of  the  dirigible 
abroad,  as  compared  with  the  utter  apathy  with  which  it  is  viewed 
in  this  country.  Americans  who  have  not  gone  abroad  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  modern  dirigible  as  exemplified  by 
the  German  and  British  types  referred  to  above,  but  if  the  Ameri- 
can service  mentioned  should  prove  successful,  those  in  the  East 
may  see  similar  dirigible  airships  in  passenger  service. 

REWARDS  OF  AVIATION 

Human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  men  may  be  found  to 
attempt  anything  if  the  financial  reward  be  sufficiently  large;  and 
it  is  this  spirit  that  makes  the  impossible  of  today  the  achievement 
of  a  week  or  so  hence,  as  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  records  were  surpassed  during  the  past  two  years.  In  review- 
ing the  latter,  due  credit  must  be  accorded  the  powerful  incentive 
to  extraordinary  effort  represented  by  the  cash  prizes  offered  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  Despite  the  large  sums  given,  the  break- 
ing of  a  record  has  immediately  brought  forth  offers  of  still  larger 
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amounts.  The  achievements  of  the  past  few  years  have  been 
paid  for  at  a  cost  exceeding  a  million  dollars  in  prize  money 
alone,  and  it  goes  \\'ithout  saying  that  this  has  spurred  aviators 
on  to  efforts  that  probably'  would  not  ha\'e  been  made  otherwise 
until  some  time  later.  The  following  are  some  of  the  prizes  won 
during  1910  and  1011,  as  well  as  a  number  still  standing  or  to  be 
offered  duriiij;  1012. 

Prizes  for  plights.  The  International  Trophy,  Fig.  5,  was  offered 
by  James  Gordon  Bennet  and  was  first  competed  for  in  connection 
with  the  International  Aviation  Meet,  at  Rheims,  France,  where  it 
was  won  by  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  in  a  Curtiss  biplane  in  August,  19()0. 
In  the  following  year  it  was  competed  for  at  the  International  Meet 
held  at  Belmont  Park,  New  York,  in  October,  1910.  In  this  event 
I^'blanc  broke  all  records  for  distances  up  to  95  kilometers,  but 
when  he  had  the  victory  in  sight  with  several  minutes  lead,  the 
gasoline  supply  failed  and  his  machine  dropped  on  a  telephone  pole. 
The  machine  was  a  l(X)-horse-power  Bleriot,  and  was  completely 
wrecked,  although  I^eblanc  escape<l  without  injury.  This  allowed 
Claude  Grahame  White  to  win  in  a  r)()-horse-iKJwer  machine  of  the 
same  type. 

The  prize  is  offered  for  the  fastest  time  over  a  three  kiloin<  tcr 
circular  course  and  is  to  Ix;  corajx'ted  for  in  the  cijuntry  of  the  i)re- 
vious  winner.  The  trophy  is  to  be  awarded  i)ermanently  after  hav- 
ing lK"cn  won  three  times  txmsecutively  by  an  aviator  of  the  same 
nationality.  As  (Jrahame-White  is  an  F)nglishman,  the  thin!  cora- 
IK'tition  was  accordingly  held  in  Great  Britain  in  July,  1011,  the 
trophy  being  won  by  an  American  for  the  second  time.  This  was 
Weyman,  who  drove  a  Xieuport  monoplane  equipped  with  a  KXV- 
horse-i)ower  Gnome  motor.  Tlie  distance  was  originally  IIX)  kilo- 
meters, but  as  the  staying  capacity  of  the  aeroplane  developed  so 
rapidly,  this  was  held  to  for  only  two  years,  the  distance  in  1911 
In'ing  !')()  kilometers. 

The  first  substantial  prize  to  be  won  in  this  countrj'  was  that 
of  $10,000  awarded  by  the  Seic  York  World  to  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  for 
his  flight,  on  May  29,  1910.  from  .\U>any  to  New  York,  a  distance 
of  1  IS  miles.  This  immeiiiately  led  to  the  offer  of  125,000  by 
tlie  New  York  Times  and  Chicago  Erening  Post  to  the  winnw  of  a 
race  between  the  two  cities,  the  only  ct)nditions  being  that  there  must 
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Fig.  5.     Gordon-Bennett  International  Trophy 
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\)e  at  least  three  com|)etitors  and  that  the  total  time  for  the  trip 
must  not  extttil  HiS  hours.  This  amount  was  increased  by  the  offer 
of  the  IVnnsylvania  Aero  Club  of  $1,(HK)  for  a  week's  exhibition  of 
the  winning  machine,  with  a  further  increase  of  $1,(XJ0  offered  by 
(liffonl  B.  Harmon  to  the  first  aviator  to  keep  the  air  for  olK)  miles 
consecutively  in  that  race,  bringing  the  total  winning  possible  in 
this  event  to  §27,(X)0.  This  was  exceeded  by  the  offer  of  §30,0(K)  by 
the  New  York  World  and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  for  a  flight 
Iw'tween  St.  lyouis  and  New  York,  and  the  §50,000  prize  put  up  by 
William  H.  Hearst  for  the  first  successful  flight  from  the  Altantic 
to  the  Pacific  in  a  dirigible,  the  latter  having  the  great  disadvantage 
that  the  cost  of  a  machine  capable  of  making  the  trip  would  exceed 
by  several  times  the  amount  of  the  reward,  whereas  the  cost  of  an 
aeroplane  is  but  a  fraction  of  some  of  the  larger  prizes.  It  was  later 
extendetl  to  cover  an  aeroplane  flight  as  well. 

Two  attempts  were  made  to  win  the  Hearst  $oO,0(X)  prize  during 
the  fall  of  1911,  but  neither  succeeded  in  complying  with  the  con- 
ditions, which  called  for  the  crossing  of  the  continent  in  30  days. 
C.  P.  Roilgers  in  a  Model  "B"  Wright  machine  made  the  journey  from 
New  York  to  Pasadena  by  way  of  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  and 
San  Antonio  in  59  days,  the  distance  being  3,390  miles.  Although 
the  airline  distance  is  only  2,540  miles,  it  will  Ix?  some  time  before 
an  aviator  will  feel  sure  enough  of  himself  to  follow  an  airline  route. 
HtKlgers  was  greatly  delayed  by  numerous  mi.shaps  and  also  by  stop- 
ping for  exhibition  purI)ost^s.  He  was  convoyed  by  a  special  railroMl 
train,  one  car  of  which  was  fitted  as  a  machine  shop.  On  attempting 
after  a  rest  at  Pasiidena  to  make  the  remaining  25  miles  tt)  the  coast 
at  1/ong  Beach,  his  aeroplane  fell  and  the  plucky  aviator  nearly  lost 
his  Hfe.  Notvv-ithstanding  his  machine  was  almost  a  total  wredc.  it 
was  again  repaire<l  and  UiKlgers  finished  his  journey  about  a  month 
later,  tlms  completing  what  must  be  consitleretl  a  ven'  noteworthy' 
flight.*  Fowler,  who  startetl  from  the  west  a»ast,  was  even  more 
unfortunate  and  had  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  cross  the  mountains 
after  several  trials,  taking  the  southerly  n»ute  instead.  His  ill-luck 
still  piirMird  liini.  m>  tlint  after  mon-  than  three  monUls' work  he  had 

tlxlaM*  iMtl  bMra  aMJuac  •Inoat  <toUr 
('•Mirste.  Om  April  aTIcIS.  k*  «!»• 
«  "volptua"  fioa  ■  Iwiglii  v4  SOO  Iwt. 
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succeeded  in  getting  no  farther  than  New  Orleans.    He  subsequently 
completed  the  trip,  landing  at  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

That  these  prizes,  on  the  one  hand,  are  not  unusually  large, 
nor,  on  the  other,  merely  prizes  that  may  be  won  in  the  indefinite 


Fig.  G.     Michelin  Trophy  for  Longest  Continuous  Flight 


future,  is  amply  evidenced  by  some  of  the  winnings  of  foreign  aviators 
in  the  past.  The  most  prominent  of  the  latter  was  naturally  the 
$50,000  prize  won  by  Paulhan  in  his  flight  from  Manchester  to 
London,  April  28,  1910,  while  Wynmalen,  the  Belgian  aviator,  won 
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S20,000  on  October  10,  1910,  by  his  flight  Bniaseb 

1 11(1  return  in  less  than  30  hours.  The  Michelin  prize  of  $20,000 
together  with  the  MicheHn  trophy,  Fig.  0,  were  gained  by  Tabuteau 
for  his  flight  of  'Mvj  miles,  Fig.  7,  the  longest  continuous  flight  made 
(hiring  1910  but  which  was  surpassed  by  a  substantial  margin  in  1911. 
Fig.  8  shows  the  enormous  gasoline  tank  necessary  for  this  perform- 
ance, while  Fig.  9  shows  the  provisions  for  protecting  the  o|x?rator. 
It  was  in  attempting  to  win  the  Michelin  prize  that  Moissant  lost 
his  life  at  New  Orleans,  on  December  31,  1910^.  Another  Michelin 
prize  of  S2().n()0  i>  for  m  fliijht  from  Fans  to  the  Puy  dv  Dome  with  a 
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f)ass«'ii^(r.  Tlii-  i-.  a  in.piiutaiu  Ln^mI  Ittt  higlk  .tii.i  ...rw,.i  _.,  iiiiles 
ill  an  airline  from  the  French  capital,  the  ct)nditions  being  that  the 
a\i;ii..i  must  Circle  the  cathedral  spire  at  Clermont-Ferran« i 

and  that  the  trip  must  not  consume  more  than  six  huuni. 
^  ■  ral  attempts  to  win  this  prize  have  been  made  without  sucoen. 
Weyman  flew  within  13  miles  of  the  goal  on  September  7,  but  Uwt 
his  U'arings  and  was  compelled  to  descend  owing  to  fog  and  rain. 
Mi^nine,  who  was  to  have  compete*!  at  the  International  Meet  near 
New  ^'^^rk,  made  an  attempt  on  October  22,  but  was  seriously  injurrd 
thn)uj;h  tli»  fall  of  his  100-horse-power  Bleriot  soon  after  leaving 
Pari-^     It  was  finally  won  in  an  M.  Fanuan  biplane  in  the 
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of  1911.  Still  another  prize  and  the  British  Michelin  trophy,  Fig.  10, 
were  won  by  Cody  in  his  biplane,  when  he  covered  194.56  miles  in  4 
hours  and  50  minutes. 

Prizes  of  similar  amounts  are  not  lacking  in  this  country ;  among 
them  may  be  mentioned  one  of  $20,000  offered  by  the  Aero  Club 
of  Washington  to  the  Wright  Brothers  for  a  flight  from  Xew  York 


Fig.  8.     Close  View  of  Tabuteau  Showing  Immense  Gasoline  Supply  Tank 

to  Washington,  if  they  will  enter  one  of  their  machines  against  a 
Curtiss,  while  a  prize  of  $10,000  is  offered  by  James  H.  Moore,  of 
Rochester,  Xew  York,  for  a  flight  from  that  city  to  Detroit,  Michigan. 
The  conditions  in  this  case  are  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  a  com- 
mittee of  aviators.  More  than  one  attempt  has  already  been  made 
to  win  this  by  local  talent,  but  with  scant  success.    Numerous  prizes 
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have  also  been  (^fFered  and  won  for  altitude  Hights,  liruokin.s  placing 
So/MK)  to  his  cnnlit  hv  his  rfcord-hreaking  ascent  at  Atlantic-  City 
on  July  9,  1910. 

Naturally,  the  largest  aggregate  amounts  are  those  offtr.,!  at 
[)rominent  meets,  the  winnings  of  the  aviators  at  the  International 
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Meet  at  Belmont  I*ark  in  October,  1910,  hanng  reached  a  total  «l 

'  '     $2(N).(MN).  the  imrticipants  in  this  case  alao  having 

1  u  sharr  of  the  gate  receipts.     lU-fore  the  opening  of 

the  meet,  $.'>() ,(M Hi  ; iprtipriated  for  cash  prizes,  as  fiJIows: 

!in-c  {>ri/<>s  of  $^1,.'»(M)  tuch  for  speed,  altitude,  and  distance;  an 

altitude  record  prize  of  ^,00U  or  $10,000  for  the  aviator  first  to  reach 
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10,000  feet;  in  addition  there  were  what  might  be  termed  con- 
solation prizes  amounting  to  $250  for  each  hour  the  aviators 
were  in  the  air  during  the  duration,  speed,  and  altitude  tests.  (See 
Fig.  11.)  These  were  supplemented  by  correspondingly  large  amounts 


ir^^' 


Fig.  10.      Michelin  British  Trophy  for  Distance  Flight 

for  cross-country  flights,  as  well  as  prizes  for  passenger  carrying, 
relay  messenger  service,  slow  flying,  quick  starting,  and  other  feats, 
besides  which  there  was  a  prize  of  $10,000  for  the  winner  of  a  race 
from  Belmont  Park  round  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  back. 

At  smaller  meets,  the  amounts  offered  have  been  proportionately 
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large,  the  Boston  Globe  offering  $10,000  for  the  fastest  trip  over  the 
water  from  the  aviation  field  at  Atlantic  City  round  the  Boston  Light 
and  back  on  the  occasion  of  the  Harvard  Meet  near  Boston,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1910.  In  addition  to  this,  first,  second,  and  third  prizes  of 
$3,000,  $2,000,  and  $1,000  were  offered  in  the  speed  and  altitude 
events,  and  $2,000  and  $1,000  in  the  duration  and  distance  compe- 
tition, the  making  of  a  world's  record,  in  either  case,  adding  $1,000 
to  the  amount.  Other  prizes  were  $1,000  and  $500  for  the  slowest 
lap  of  the  course,  with  smaller  amounts  for  the  quickest  start,  accu- 
racy, and  the  like,  the  total  offered  aggregating  $41,000.  At  the 
Baltimore  Meet,  in  November,  1910,  there  was  one  prize  of  $10,000, 
two  of  $5,000  each,  three  of  $3,500  each,  one  of  $1,500,  and  so  on 
down,  totalling  $32,700. 

The  Los  Angeles  Meet,  in  January,  1911,  was  the  first  to  include 
prizes  for  dirigibles.  In  addition  to  one  of  $10,000,  one  of  $7,500, 
and  four  of  $5,000  each,  for  aeroplanes,  a  prize  of  $10,000  was  offered 
for  a  flight  by  dirigible  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  and  another 
of  $5,000  for  a  non-stop  flight  by  a  dirigible  carrying  more  than  two 
passengers  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Diego  and  back.  The  distances 
are  450  and  150  miles,  respectively.  A  $10,000  prize  was  also  offered 
for  a  trip  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  without  landing,  and  $5,000  for  the 
first  balloon  to  land  east  of  the  Mississippi  without  having  come  to 
earth  en  route,  with  a  further  balloon  prize  of  $2,500  for  breaking 
Count  de  la  Vaulx's  record  of  1,193  miles  and  $2,500  more  for  the 
first  balloon  to  land  within  five  miles  of  San  Francisco.  That  the 
coast-to-coast  balloon  trip  is  not  quite  as  chimerical  as  may  appear 
at  first  sight  from  the  mere  offer  of  a  prize,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  P.  C.  Thompson  has  offered  $10,000  to  Charles  J.  Glidden, 
the  well-known  balloonist,  to  finance  a  trip  of  this  kind,  and  the 
offer  has  been  accepted.  A  trophy  worth  $1,000  is  offered  for  its 
successful  completion,  and  no  conditions  are  imposed  other  than 
that  the  start  shall  be  made  at  some  point  on  the  Pacific  and  that 
the  balloon  shall  land  not  less  than  50  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
H.  H.  Clayton,  who  acted  as  aid  in  the  Pommern  which  won  the 
International  Balloon  Race  in  1908,  will  probably  be  the  pilot. 

As  the  intention  is  merely  to  chronicle  the  extremely  strong 
incentive  that  is  being  offered  in  the  form  of  substantial  financial 
reward  for  record-breaking  performances,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
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to  detail  a  complete  list  of  the  prizes  either  won  or  offered,  there 
being  many  of  the  latter  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  such 
as  the  prize  of  So,()(K),  for  an  aeroplane  flight  over  the  9()  miles  of 
the  ('aribl)ean  Sea  separating  Key  West  from  Havana.  This  was 
awarded  to  McC'urdy,  one  of  the  Curtiss  aviators,  although  hb 
motor  broke  down  when  he  was  within  a  few  miles  of  Havana, 
having  flown  87  miles. 

Prizes  for  Improvements.  No  mention  of  the  reward  phase  of 
aviation  that  has  done  so  much  to  foster  interest  and  bring  about 
such  startling  achievements  would  be  complete  without  at  least  a 
reference  to  prizes  otTere<l  for  improvements  in  construction,  as  the 
latter  are,  in  reality,  of  more  im|)ortance  than  achievements  which 
merely  illustrate  what  the  present  machines  are  caj)able  of  in  the 
hands  of  skillet!  and  daring  aviators.  The  largest  of  these  was 
granted  to  Pxlouard  Nieujxirt  as  the  winner  of  the  French  military 
competition  for  arm\-  aeroplanes;  the  l>onus  and  value  of  the  order 
for  machines  placed  reached  a  total  of  SI ')("),9()();  the  second,  Breguet, 
received  $S;>,()(K);  and  the  third,  I )e|X'rdus.sin,  $59,(XM). 

Ill  America,  Edwin  Gould  has  offered  a  prize  of  $15,000  for 
"the  most  perfect  and  practicable  heavier-than-air  flying  machine, 
designixl  and  deinonstrate<l  in  this  country*,  and  etpiipixii  with  two 
or  more  complete  jMJwer  plants  (separate  mott)rs  and  pro|K*llers)  so 
ctiiinected  that  any  power  plant  may  be  operated  indejx'ndently, 
or  that  they  may  l)e  used  together."  During  the  two  years  that 
tiiis  prize  has  been  open,  only  one  or  two  attempts  have  been  made 
to  w  in  it.  One  of  these  was  the  Queen  biplane,  built  near  New  York, 
which  came  to  grief  at  the  Nassau  Meet,  in  September,  1911,  after 
a  short  flight.  The  Short  biplane,  descrilxxl  under  *'Sj)eeiaI  T>*pes," 
apjH'ars  to  be  the  first  successful  machine  of  the  kind,  though  Sommer 
made  a  series  of  short  flights  on  a  machine  fitted  with  two  motors 
in  the  latter  part  of  1010.  As  both  of  these  are  foreign  machines, 
however,  they  would  not  1k'  eligible. 

Cost  of  Equipment  and  Maintenance.  \Mule  the  rewaids  offered 
are  unusually  large  and  the  winnings  of  some  aviators  have  amounted 
to  a  small  fortune  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a  year,  the  expendi- 
tures for  nuichines  an<l  repairs  are  on  a  pn>|H»rtionately  elevated 
«  lit .  Following  are  .some  of  the  prices  of  the  foreign  machines 
exhibited  at  the  Olympia  show  in  London,  in  the  latter  part  of  1910. 
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Wright  biplane  with  Wright  motor  (Enghsh  manufacture)  $5,839; 
Farman  biplane  with  Green  motor  $4,428;  and  with  Gnome  revolv- 
ing motor  $5,450;  Voisin  biplane  with  E.  N.  V,  motor  $3,796; 
Antoinette  monoplane  with  Antoinette  eight-cylinder,  V-motor 
$4,866;  Bleriot  "Cross-Channel"  monoplane  $2,336;  Santos-Dumont 
monoplane  $1,460.  In  this  country,  the  Wright  machines  list  at 
$5,000  for  the  standard  type  and  $7,500  for  the  racer  with  an  eight- 
cylinder,  60-horse-power  motor,  and  a  glance  over  the  prices  of  the 
machines  exhibited  at  the  Boston  and  New  York  shows  during  1910 
make  it  apparent  that  an  investment  of  at  least  $4,000  to  $5,000  is 
required  in  the  purchase  of  a  machine  of  any  reputation.  An  Ameri- 
can-made Voisin  shown  at  Boston,  listed  $3,450;  while  an  American 
Blerioplane  was  $3,750,  which  included  instruction  in  its  operation. 
As  is  the  case  with  automobiles,  however,  machines  may  be  had  all 
the  way  from  $1,000  up,  with  no  limit  on  the  latter. 

In  addition  to  the  expense  for  machines,  of  which  every  promi- 
nent aviator  owns  several  representing  an  investment  of  $25,000 
or  more,  there  is  the  cost  of  maintenance,  viz,  transportation 
charges  for  machines,  and  expenses  for  mechanics,  fuel,  oil,  and 
repairs.  Of  these  charges,  the  last  is  by  far  the  most  serious;  trans- 
portation charges  are  high,  as  are  also  the  expenses  and  wages  of  the 
mechanics;  fuel  and  oil  do  not  cut  much  of  a  figure,  but  the  cost  of 
repairs  may  exceed  them  all.  Just  a  slight  swerve  in  alighting,  a  gust 
of  wind  gets  under  the  upraised  wing  tip  and  the  other  strikes  the 
ground;  the  complete  wing  structure  on  that  side  is  demolished — dam- 
age $250.  Or  again  a  propeller  strikes  an  obstruction  when  the  motor 
is  started  and  cracks  a  blade — that  means  replacement  at  a  cost  of 
$50  to  $85.  Slight  damage  to  the  motor  which  puts  it  out  of  com- 
mission for  a  day  or  two  may  occasion  the  purchase  of  another  to 
take  its  place — expense,  anything  from  $500  up  to  $2,000;  so  that 
expenditures  as  well  as  winnings  run  up  into  many  ciphers. 

AVIATION   RECORDS 

Regardless  of  how  great  the  achievements  of  the  future  may  be, 
the  record  of  man's  flights  in  heavier-than-air  machines  during  the 
first  few  years  of  his  conquest  will  go  down  into  history  as  repre- 
senting an  advance  wholly  unparalleled  in  any  other  field  of  endeavor 
in  the  same  period.    To  have  progressed  from  a  flight  lasting  twelve 
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seconds,  during  which  the  machine  was  not  really  under  contrul,  to 
flights  limited  in  distance  or  altitude  only  by  the  endurance  of  the 
aviator  or  the  amount  of  fuel  carried,  in  little  more  than  seven  years, 
is  certainly  a  record  of  performance  unapproached. 

Early  Records.  On  the  occasion  of  their  first  and  second  triab 
with  the  i)ower-<lriven  machine  at  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina,  on 
I)eceml>er  17,  19()3,  the  Wright  Brothers  made  a  flight  of  12  seconds 
in  a  27-mile  wind.  On  the  fourth  trial,  a  flight  lasting  for  59 
seconds  and  covering  a  distance  of  852  feet  was  made  the  same 
<lay  in  a  2()-mile  wind  and  was  the  first  actual  flight  by  man  in  an 
aeroplane,  demonstrating  that  the  aviator  had  control  of  the  machine. 
In  August,  1904,  at  Daj-ton,  Ohio,  a  flight  of  1  minute  duration 
was  made,  while  on  NovemlxT  9,  of  the  same  year,  a  flight  of  3 
miles,  lasting  for  5  minutes  4  seconds,  was  made  with  the  sjcond 
powerKlriven  machine  ever  built.  During  19()4,  the  Wright  Brothers 
made  105  flights  in  all.  In  1905  they  made  49  flights,  the  performance 
of  October  5,  1905,  being  longer  than  all  of  those  preceding  it  put 
together.  The  time  of  this  flight  was  3<S  minutes  3  seconds,  covering 
21^  miles,  which  was  the  world's  record  for  some  time  thereafter. 
This  flight  followtnl  one  of  11 J  tniles  in  18  minutes  9  seconds,  on 
September  20,  1905.    No  flights  were  made  during  1906  and  1907. 

A  numlwr  of  short  practice  flights  were  made  at  Kitty  Hawk, 
North  Carolina,  in  the  spring  of  19(XS,  and  on  October  18,  1908,  at 
\a'  Mans,  France,  a  flight  of  1  hour  54  minutes  53|  seconds  was 
made,  covering  a  distance  of  02  miles,  and  on  December  31,  1908, 
77  miles  were  covered  in  a  single  flight  in  2  hours  20  minutes  23^ 
seconds.  No  less  than  100  flights  were  made  at  Le  Mans,  France, 
during  which  36  people  were  taken  up  as  passengers.  All  of  these 
flights  were  made  by  Wilbur  Wright,  who  was  actx>rdingly  the  first 
man  to  remain  in  the  air  for  2  hours. 

Orville  Wright  made  the  first  flight  in  a  power-<iriven  machine 
at  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina,  a  mere  glide  of  12  seconds,  and 
not  to  Im;  compared  for  length  or  duration  with  glides  previously 
made  in  planes  without  motors.  As  already  noted,  Wilbur  Wright's 
first  attempt  was  no  Iwtter.  On  September  15,  1904,  at  Dayton. 
Orville  Wright  made  the  first  turn  in  an  aeroplane  and  five  days  later 
accomplished  the  first  complete  circulttr  flight  ever  made.  On  Sep- 
temlK-r  •.).  1908,  at  Fort  Myer,  Virginia,  he  flew  at  an  altitude  of 
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\')i)  feet,  making  a  world's  reconl,  while  three  Jays  later  he  flew  for 
1  hour  14  minutes  21  seconds,  covering  50  miles  at  an  altitude  of 
_'.')()  feet,  again  establishing  a  record  for  altitude. 

Records  for  1909  and  1910.  By  the  beginning  of  1910,  2-hour 
flights  ha<l  become  so  common  and  so  many  were  made  during  that 
year  that  it  would  take  a  volume  to  reo>rd  them;  the  most  notable, 
however,  are  given  in  Table  I. 

Records  for  1911.  Flights  became  so  numerous  during  1911 
tliat  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  to  give  more  than 
passing  mention  to  some  of  the  most  prominent.  The  number  of 
licensed  pilots  in  America  increased  from  26  in  1910  to  81  in  1911, 
while  it  is  conservatively  estiniiited  that  there  are  not  less  than 
2,(KK)  flyers  ui  France,  and  that,  during  1911,  they  made  15,000 
flights,  none  of  less  than  half  an  hour,  covering  a  total  of  350,000 
miles. 

Every  world's  record  which  1910  had  placetl  so  far  in  advance  of 
anything  previously  accomplishtxl  was  left  far  behind.  Garros 
mounted  13,947  feet;  Beachey  volplaned  more  than  12,000  feet; 
Fourney  flew  for  11  hours  without  stopping;  Gobe  exceeded  the 
distance  record  by  12  miles  in  three  hours  less  time,  and  without  a 
>top;  Helen,  two  weeks  after  becoming  a  pilot,  flew  7.50  miles  in 
14  hours,  including  six  stops  for  fuel — in  fact,  only  four  days  after 
receiving  his  certificate  he  flew  665  miles  in  12  hours  and  40  minutes 
with  three  stops;  Nieui)ort  anil  Vetlrines  made  a  speed  of  93  miles 
an  hour;  Prier  flew  from  Parb  to  London,  223  miles,  without  a  stop; 
Uo<lgers  flew  across  the  American  continent  by  easy  stages,  a  dis- 
tance of  2,.567  miles,  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  while  Fowler 
made  half  the  distance  in  tlie  opposite  direction;  and  At  wood  flew 
from  St.  Ix)uis  to  New  York,  1,155  miles,  and  immediately  afterward 
made  the  flight  from  Boston  to  Washington,  460  miles.  Between 
May  1  and  (Xtober  1,  llcnaux  was  credited  with  O.S^iO  kilometers 
(4,09S  miles),  made  in  trips  of  100  kilometers  each,  while  Beaumont 
covered  nearly  3,(X10  miles  in  the  three  great  European  races'.  There 
were  five  of  these  events  in  all :  Paris-Mmlrid,  72()  miles;  Paris-Home, 
910  miles;  the  l,07:j-mile  Eun)ix'an  circuit;  the  1,093  German  route; 
and  the  Tour  of  England,  1,010  miles.  Fowler  completed  hb  txua- 
continental  trip  by  the  end  of  Februaryi  1912,  lamling  in  Jackson- 
vilh-,  Morida. 
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In  addition  to  the  most  striking  performances  already  mentioned, 
numerous  notable  flights  were  made  in  America  on  American-built 
machines.  Though  it  took  12  days  in  all,  Atwood's  flight  from  St. 
Louis  to  New  York  occupied  only  28  hours  53  minutes  actual  flying 
time,  during  which  the  only  attention  required  by  the  engine  was 
the  re-babbiting  of  two  bearings.  Lieutenants  Ellyson  and  Towers  of 
the  United  States  Navy  Aeronautical  Corps  made  a  non-stop  flight 
of  138  miles  over  Chesapeake  Bay  at  56  miles  an  hour  in  the  Curtiss 
navy  hydroaeroplane,  having  just  previously  made  a  non-stop  flight 
of  75  miles.  Hugh  Robinson  made  the  hydroaeroplane  record  of  the 
year  by  his  flight  of  314  miles  down  the  Mississippi  in  three  days, 
carrying  mail.  McCurdy  flew  from  Key  West,  89  miles,  over  the 
Caribbean  and  would  have  landed  in  Havana  a  few  minutes  later, 
but  for  the  breaking  of  the  crank  case  of  his  motor.  Parmalee  and 
Lieutenant  Foulois  flew  106  miles  with  army  despatches  from  Laredo 
to  Eagle  Pass  in  2  hours  10  minutes,  returning  over  the  same  rough 
country  with  but  one  stop.  Beachey  and  Robinson  raced  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia,  83  miles,  and  Atwood  flew  from  Lynn  to 
Providence  over  the  water  in  2  hours  45  minutes.  M.  B.  Sellers 
flew  with  a  motor  developing  a  scant  6  horse-power,  thus  carrying 
the  exceptional  weight  of  41  pounds  per  horse-power. 

The  seventeen  aeroplane  builders  in  France  turned  out  over 
1,300  machines  in  1911,  the  motors  fitted  to  them  having  an  aggregate 
horse-power  in  excess  of  60,000.  Of  this  total,  813  of  the  aeroplanes 
were  produced  by  only  five  of  the  leading  French  makers.  The 
American  production  is  estimated  at  750  machines,  but  of  these 
more  than  two-thirds  were  built  in  back  yards,  less  than  200  having 
been  turned  out  by  the  Wright,  Curtiss,  Burgess,  and  a  dozen  or  more 
smaller  concerns.  The  actual  total  was  174,  of  which  58  were  for 
private  use,  105  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  11  sold  to  various 
governments.  Out  of  the  total  produced  by  the  five  leading  French 
builders,  410  were  sold  to  various  governments,  367  were  used  in 
exhibitions  and  in  school  work,  and  46  for  sporting  purposes. 

No  new  records  were  made  in  America  in  balloons  or  dirigibles 
during  1911,  though  two  big  races,  the  National  and  the  Gordon- 
Bennett,  were  held  from  Kansas  City.  Germany  and  France  lead 
in  the  construction  of  big  airships,  Germany  having  26,  either  belong- 
mg  to  the  government  or  available  as  a  military  reserve,  while 
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France  has  lo.    Knglaiul,  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  Belgium,  and 
IloIInnd  have  25  more.     The  French  airship  "Adjutant  Ueau"  holds 

the  record  for  distaiu***.  (Juration,  and  altitude,  making  a  eoutinuou;^ 


View  of  Bleriot  "Bu«" 


trip  of  550  miles  in  21  hours  20  minutes,  during  which  an  altitude  of 
<Iose  to  7,000  feet  was  reached.  Tlie  German  passenger-carrying 
ship  Schwaben  made  140  trips,  revering  12,070  miles. 


f 


1 


Passenger  Records.  I  p  to  ItHis,  all  flights  had  been  made  in 
machines  earr\ing  the  aviator  alone.  The  first  flights  with  passen- 
K'er,  lasting  more  than  a  few  seconds,  were  thoee  of  Wilbur  Wright 
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at  Fort  Myer,  Virginia,  in  September,  1908,  when  he  carried  aloft 
first,  Lieutenant  Lahm  for  6  minutes  26  seconds,  then  Major  Squier, 
U..  S.  A.,  for  9  minutes  6  seconds.  Later  in  the  same  month,  at 
Berlin,  he  carried  a  German  army  officer  aloft  for  1  hour  35  minutes 
47  seconds. 

March  5,  1910,  Henri  Farman  succeeded  in  carrying  two  passen- 
gers in  the  air,  or  three  persons  all  told,  for  1  hour  2  minutes  25  sec- 
onds. On  April  20,  Roger  Sommer,  in  a  Sommer  biplane,  carried  four 
people — one  a  woman— for  five  minutes,  while  on  August  29,  Louis 
Breguet  took  up  six  persons  all  told,  the  total  weight  sustained  being 
923  pounds.     In  the  fall  of  1910,  Bleriot  built  a  machine  to  carry 


Fig.  14.     Close  View  of  Bleriot  "Bus,"  Showing  Seats  for  Passengers 

regularly  eight  passengers,  i.  e.,  nine  persons  all  told.  Figs.  12  and  13 
show  side  and  rear  views,  while  Fig.  14  shows  details  of  the  car.  This 
machine,  which  was  dubbed  the  "Bleriot  Bus,"  was  very  successfully 
tried  out  in  the  early  spring  of  1911,  making  a  number  of  flights 
which  showed  its  ability  to  make  a  good  speed  despite  the  great 
amount  of  weight  carried.  This  was  in  February,  1911,  and  scarcely 
a  month  had  passed  before  Louis  Breguet  made  an  astounding  flight 
of  3  miles  with  11  passengers  besides  the  aviator,  or  12  people  in  all, 
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at  a  speed  of  55.9  miles  an  liour.  The  weight  of  the  maehine  complete 
was  1,322.75  pounds,  and  the  live  load  trans{xjrte<l  wa.s  the  same, 
making  the  total  load  taken  aloft  2,(i45,5  {X)unds,  or  more  than  1} 
tons,  this  being  the  first  flight  on  record  in  which  the  weight  of  the 
load  has  l)een  t'^iual  to  that  of  the  machine  itself.  Despite  this  enor- 
mous load  the  aeroplane  rose  without  any  perceptible  difficulty. 
The  machine  wa.s  a  biplane  of  special  design,  built  by  Breguet 
himself. 

Following'  this,  Sommer  carried  seven  people  for  1  hour  'M 
niitmtes,  Moineau  t(M)k  two  {X'ople  for  a  two-hour  cross-country  trip, 
while  the  two-man  altitude  record  was  put  at  9,840  feet  by  Prevost, 
and  the  three-man  distance  record  was  jumped  to  09  miles.  Hirth 
took  a  passenger  from  Munich  to  Berlin,  330  miles,  and  Henaux 
carrird  a  passenger  with  him  the  entire  distance  of  the  KurojK'an 
circuit,  a  race  of  1,073  miles.  These  are  only  the  most  prominent 
passengtr-carrying  flights,  it  In'ing  conservatively  estimate*!  that  the 
French  machines  turned  out  during  1911  alone  carrietl  a  total  of 
5,(KK)  passengers  during  that  year  while  probably  a  lesser  iiumlHT 
were  carried  in  all  the  other  countries  put  togetlur. 

At  theChicago  Meet  in  Augu.st,  19ll,St)pwith  larritd  lv\i>  jnnj.lc 
lH*sides  himself  in  a  Wright  biplane  at  34.9<)  miles  jjer  hour,  while  at 
the  same  meet  Parmalee  carrie<l  458  jiounds  weight.  At  the  Nassau 
Meet,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  Lieutenant  Milling  carrifd  two 
passrngiTS  for  nearly  2  hours. 

Speed.  Sixcil  ncords  kept  pace  during  1910  with  t!i' .  f, ,r 
duration,  passenger  carrying,  and  altitude,  s|K!etls  in  excess 
miles  an  hour  having  Imhmi  attained,  and  it  was  then  thought  mat 
any  incrtasr  over  this  cotild  Ik*  ai hievtil  only  by  radical  depurtun-s  in 
dt'si^Mi.  With  the  exception  of  the  rtvord  for  2J  kilometers  ( 1 .5  miles), 
all  rec(»nls  for  that  year  of  fjom  5  t«)  90  kilometers  (3  to  55.S  miU»s) 
Wi-re  madr  by  \a'  Blanc  in  a  Bleriot  at  one  time — the  (lordon-Bennett 
trophy  racr  at  Belmont  I'ark.  During  191 1,  his  figures  were  left  way 
Ixhind  in  ivtry  one  of  the  great  European  races.  Ve<lrine8  made  Wt 
miles  an  hour  in  a  M<>rane  monoplane,  while  during  thi  V  '  ^!  '  '  ' 
race  he  flew  at  the  nite  of  135  miles  an  hour  with  at  ,.  ,. 

Weyman  made  an  average  of  7S  mile-  :iii  liour  over  a  closed  circuit 
in  a  Nieu|)ort  monoplane,  winning  tlie  Gordon-Bennett  trophy  for 
Anu'rica. 
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THE  FLYING  MACHINE  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Now  that  flying  has  become  an  accomplished  fact,  speculation 
as  to  just  what  the  flying  machine  of  the  future  will  be  like  is  quite 
as  rife  as  it  ever  was  when  mankind  generally  regarded  human  flight 
as  one  of  those  long-cherished  illusions,  which,  like  perpetual  motion, 
would  endure  to  torment  the  inventive  mind  as  long  as  the  race 
existed.  Wondrously  impossible  contrivances  as  large  as  the  modern 
sky-scraping  hotel  are  talked  of  and  pictured,  and  the  imagination 
is  drawn  upon  to  supply  details  that  will  probably  never  exist  else- 
where. But  the  developments  of  the  past  few  years  have  been  so 
marvelous  and  so  rapid  that  some  even  of  what  now  appear  to  be 
wholly  fanciful  machines  may  actually  be  built  in  the  future. 

With  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  five  years, 
it  is  evident  that  the  first  steps  have  scarcely  been  taken.  The  only 
thing  that  actually  has  been  achieved  is  the  establishment  of  the 
principles  upon  which  human  flight  is  based — those  elusive  laws  of 
science  that  had  been  sought  in  vain  for  centuries  previous.  So  far^ 
as  the  machines  themselves  are  concerned,  they  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  advanced  very  much.  They  still  represent  the  same  crude 
assemblage  of  wood,  wire,  and  canvas  that  the  Wright  Brothers 
and  their  numerous  predecessors  were  forced  to  adopt  for  their  experi- 
ments, as  they  represented  the  only  materials  available.  Before 
going  into  this  phase  of  the  matter  at  any  length,  however,  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  take  up  the  question  as  to  just  what  type  of  machine 
is  likely  to  survive. 

Unpromising  Types.  Ornithopter.  It  was  only  logical  that 
first  attempts  at  flight  should  be  patterned  after  nature — many 
were  of  the  opinion  that  if  man  were  ever  to  fly  he  must  imitate  the 
birds.  Strangely  enough,  some  people  are  still  of  this  opinion,  but 
since  flight  based  upon  a  scientific  study  of  the  laws  governing  sus- 
tentation  in  the  air  has  become  a  reality,  they  are  in  the  minority. 
Man's  weight  in  proportion  to  the  power  he  is  able  to  exert  is  so  puny 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  birds,  as  to  make  any  possibility  of 
development  along  this  line  out  of  the  question.  Flying  with  power- 
driven  wings  is  likewise  extremely  problematical,  as  will  be  apparent 
when  the  weight  that  must  be  sustained  in  the  air  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration.   The  mechanism  necessary  to  cause  huge  wings  to  beat 
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in  imitation  of  the  binl  \vt>ultl  iu>t  only  Ix?  \veij{lity  and  complicated 
but  likewise  extremely  inefficient,  as  compare<l  witfi  tfie  projieller- 
driven  soarinjj  plane,  wliich  in  itself  has  a  great  deal  of  room  for 
improvement.  Yet  the  hope  of  eventually  being  able  to  fly  with  an 
"ornithopter,"  as  this  type  of  machine  is  terme<l,  is  not  yet  dea<l. 
A  Californian,  II.  La  V.  Twining,  has  carried  out  an  unusually  promis- 
ing series  of  experiments  on  a  small  scale,  employing  man  power 
exerted  through  the  metlium  of  bicycle  pedals  and  gearing.  It  b 
very  much  to  be  fearetl,  however,  that  like  the  hot-air  engine  and 
numerous  other  inventions  that  apjx^ared  to  promise  great  results 
from  the  success  achieved  with  a  small  model,  the  ornithopter  would 
be  al>out  as  cumlx'rsome  and  ho|)ele.ss  as  its  name,  when  attempted 
on  a  scale  large  enough  to  be  of  any  practical  use. 

Helicopter.  Just  as  there  is  a  certain  class  that  still  looks  to  the 
ultimate  development  of  the  ornithopter,  so  is  there  likewise  another 
class  which  does  not  appear  to  lie  influenced  to  any  great  extent  by  the 
fact  that  fligiit  is  an  eMabiushed  fact.  This  latter  class  pins  its  faith 
to  the  helicopter — which  affords  a  still  further  example  of  how  mis- 
leading may  Ix'  the  results  obtainetl  with  a  small  model,  as  relate*! 
by  the  Wright  Brothers  in  their  experience  with  toy  helicopters. 
A  helicopter  consists  essentially  of  a  motor  and  a  projK'Uer,  the  pro- 
{X'ller  being  tlesignetl  to  rotate  in  a  horizontal  plane  and  to  carrv'  the 
machine  and  the  aviat«>r  aloft  by  reason  of  its  downwartl  thrust. 
This  is  the  simplest  tyix?  of  helicopter,  next  to  the  toy  of  the  siime 
name,  but  there  are  other  tjTJes  which  differ  only  in  the  elaboration 
of  their  detail,  or  in  their  combinations  with  other  elements,  such  as 
planes,  which  tend  to  obscure  their  true  character.  I'sually,  two 
proi)ellers  have  l)een  employed,  designed  to  turn  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, in  order  that  the  tendency  of  one  to  rotate  the  whole  machine 
with  it  could  l>e  offset  by  the  other.  The  fallacy  of  the  helic*>pter 
seems  very  selfn'vident,  and  yet  large  sums  of  money  and  no  little 
inventive  effort  have  been  expended  in  attempting  to  evolve  some- 
thing practical  out  of  the  principle  of  su-stentation  by  means  of  the 
thrust  of  a  horizontal  proiM'ller.  If  the  object  of  a  flying  machine 
wen*  nicn-ly  to  shoot  straight  up  into  the  air  from  the  ground  like  a 
nx  k»t.  it  iiii^'ht  be  worth  something  to  be  able  to  start  into  the  air 
without  the  ncivssity  of  running  along  the  gnnuMl.  which  is  the  chief 
advantage  clMimrd  l»y  \\<  jpl^  '"■''-    '''ough  but  one  heli<-««j»t«T  lias 
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ever  <l«>ru'  so  with  an  aviator.    Jiut  tht'  .sinjjle  rt^ason  for  the  exi 
of  the  aeroplane  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  locomotive,  the  -t      .. 
ship,  the  automobile,  the  bicycle,  and  the  wagon — transportation — 
and  the  ability  to  ascend  straight  up  into  the  air  does  not  bring  with 
it  any  capacity  for  traveling  in  a  horizontal  plane. 

In  addition  to  Ixing  unable  to  move  except  in  a  vertical  plane, 
the  helicopter  likewise  has  the  somewhat  serious  disadvantage  of 
being  totally  without  any  supporting  surface  in  caae  of  failure  of 


K.«    in      r..n,u< 


th«'  m«»tivt'  jM)\v»T,  and  vwu  witii  iiic  [ii^my  ui'\  «ii»jMti  iiii«tii;i! 
bustion  motor  of  the  pri'sent  day,  it  would  indcttl  lie  a  Uh>\ 
aviator  who  would  risk  his  life  in  a  machine  in  which  the  failiir.  ,>f 
the  |>ower  for  even  a  moment  meant  certain  death.  Paul  Uoruii.  u 
Frenchman.  devt*loiH*<l  this  ty|x*  far  lH*y«)n<l  any  of  his  cimtem|>ora- 
ries,  Fig.  15,  and  he  is  siiid  to  liave  actually  suix-etnlwl  in  getting  oil  the 
ground,  thus  showing  an  advance  in  that  highly  important  particular 
over  othiT  lu-rumpter  machines  so  far  built.  Tliis  machine  b  likewiae 
an  improvement  in  doicii.  as  the  propellers  are  so  mounted  that  they 
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can  be  turned  at  an  angle,  as  was  the  case  with  Wellman's  dirigible, 
the  idea  being  that  once  in  the  air  at  the  desired  height,  the  thrust 
of  the  propellers,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  could  be  exerted  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  while  the  other  served  as  a  support,  thus  providing 
for  horizontal  travel.  Coming  down  from  a  height  of  9,000  feet  with 
a  dead  motor,  as  has  been  done  in  an  aeroplane,  would  be  a  brief 
and  exciting  experience  in  a  Cornu  helicopter.  Another  attempt  to 
provide  a  means  of  horizontal  travel  took  the  form  of  inclined  planes. 
These  were  not  intended  in  any  way  for  support,  but  merely  to  send 
the  machine  ahead  by  reason  of  the  reaction  of  the  thrust  of  the 
horizontal  propellers  upon  them.  At  the  present  writing,  it  seems 
highly  improbable  that  anything  practical  will  ever  be  done  with 
either  the  ornithopter  or  the  helicopter. 


Fig.  17.     Freak  Type  of  Biplane  Which  Has  Actualy    Flown 

Miscellaneous.  Apart  from  the  types  mentioned,  there  are 
hundreds  that  could  not  be  classified  except  as  freaks,  the  majority 
of  which  are  not  worth  even  passing  mention.  One  of  these,  the  chief 
merit  of  which  appears  to  be  its  novelty,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  16. 
This  is  a  combination  dirigible  balloon  and  aeroplane,  though  just 
what  is  to  be  gained  in  evolving  such  a  hybrid  is  difficult  to  explain. 
It  is  neither  one  nor  the  other  ^  and  has  the  disadvantages  of  both 
without  the  merits  of  either.  The  gas  bag  is  not  of  sufficient  size  to 
effectually  support  any  weight  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  so  large 
as  to  prove  practically  an  anchor  for  the  aeroplane,  which  could 
make  but  a  very  slow  speed  with  such  an  encumbrance. 
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Another  freak  tyjje,  one  of  the  few  such  machines  that  had  really 
flown,  is  shown  in  Fij;.  17. 

Monoplane  vs.  IJiplanc.  Wliether  the  ultimate  flying  macliine 
will  Ix;  of  a  type  radically  different  from  those  with  which  we  are  now 
familiar,  or  purely  a  development  of  the  present  types,  is  a  question 
that  can  scarcely  Ije  answ^ered  satisfactorily.  Any  attempt  to  do  so 
would  be  merely  a  delving  into  the  n^alms  of  si^eculation,  and  those 
most  thoroughly  versed  in  the  art  as  develoi>ed  up  to  the  present 
day  are  most  reluctant  to  venture  an  opinion.  As  in  other  fields,  it  is 
usually  the  man  who  knows  least  about  the  subject  who  is  anxious 
to  prophesy  a  revolution  in  design.  But  leaving  out  of  consideration 
altogether  the  question  of  the  development  of  some  entirely  new 
type — at  least  new  as  comparetl  with  the  machines  at  present  in  use, 
such  as  the  ornithopter  and  the  helicopter — there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  of  opinion  between  aviators  and  builders  as  to  whether 
the  monoplane  or  the  biplane  will  eventually  reign  supreme. 

The  advocates  of  both  are  equally  enthusiastic  and  equally 
positive  that  the  particular  machine  they  favor  is  the  only  practical 
type.  Kven  in  their  present  stage  of  development  both  have  exhibitiMl 
market!  characteristics  and  i)cculiarities  of  their  own.  The  biplane 
has  great  stui)ility  and  ease  of  n»aneu\  ering  in  tlie  hands  of  a  skilled 
pilot,  while  the  monoplane  has  carried  away  all  rectmls  for  speed. 
With  the  materials  at  present  employtnl,  the  biplane  is  an  easier 
machine  to  construct  and  can  likewise  Ix'  made  safer  so  far  as  its 
structure  is  concerned.  It  is  also  an  excellent  weight  carrier,  though 
the  development  of  the  Bleriot  "bus"  which  has  a  capacity  of  eight 
passengers,  shows  thnt  the  monoplane  is  not  at  all  lacking  in  this 
resjHJct.  Neither  the  disatlvantages  nor  the  advantages  all  lie  with 
either  tyjK?  — Iwth  have  numerous  merits,  and  where  the  question  of 
sihimI  is  paramount,  the  suiRTiority  of  the  monoplane  must  be  ccm- 
ctxK'tl.  When  a  comparison  of  the  gtnxl  and  bad  jxiints  of  tlie  two  is 
mmle,  it  seems  evident  that  lH)th  will  always  have  numerous  advo- 
cates and  staunch  sup|X)rters,  and  that  unless  something  ratlically 
new  in  tin-  design  of  one  makes  it  immeasurably  sujierior  to  the  «»ther, 
botli  will  continue  to  develop  contemiMiranetiusly. 

Improvements  in  Construction.     From  an  engineerii  f 

view  tiiere  can  Ih'  no  qut^ti^Mi  but  that  the  greatest  room  ft>r  nuprove- 
nieiit  at   present  exists  in  the  (•<■■•  ♦-••rinM.     Wlien  iiivev-"-  xvf-re 
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struggling  with  the  problem  of  flight,  and  even  for  the  first  few  years 
after  the  principles  which  made  it  possible,  were  definitely  estab- 
lished, there  was  every  reason  why  the  cheapest  and  easiest  materials 
to  obtain  should  be  employed;  likewise  for  their  assembly  in  the 
simplest  and  most  expedient  manner.  Financial  limitations,  if  no 
other,  made  this  imperative.  But  now  that  that  day  has  passed  and 
aeroplane  building  companies,  or  at  least  those  marketing  the  well- 
known  standard  types,  are  possessed  of  ample  capital  and  facilities, 
while  special  materials  are  at  hand  for  the  purpose,  there  appears 
to  be  no  reason  why  the  present-day  crude  assemblage  of  canvas, 
wire,  and  sticks,  which  compose  the  average  biplane  or  monoplane, 
should  continue  to  survive  longer.  Lightness  is  absolutely  essential, 
but  it  can  be  obtained  with  materials  which  have  greater  strength 
and  durability  and  which  may  be  assembled  with  greater  security 
than  is  the  case  at  present,  viz,  steel  and  aluminum,  the  latter 
term  naturally  including  the  numerous  aluminum  alloys  marketed 
under  different  names.  Hardness  and  tensile  strength  have  been 
developed  to  such  a  degree  with  aluminum  and  magnesium  alloys, 
still  preserving  their  extreme  lightness,  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
reason  for  the  continued  use  of  either  wood  or  canvas.  These 
alloys  are  naturally  far  more  expensive,  while  the  use  of  any  metal 
not  only  involves  greater  manufacturing  cost  but  also  more  difficulty 
in  construction  at  the  outset.  Nevertheless,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
machine  of  the  future  will  be  built  entirely  of  metal. 

A  step  in  this  direction  is  to  be  seen  in  Paulhan's  new  all-steel 
machine,  illustrated  in  Figs.  18  and  19.  In  this,  both  wood  and  cloth 
have  been  dispensed  with  entirely.  The  planes,  as  well  as  the  struts, 
braces,  and  the  like  are  all  of  steel,  and  the  greater  security  of  fasten- 
ing which  this  affords  makes  it  possible  to  eliminate  many  of  the  other- 
wise indispensable  guys,  which,  while  of  small  cross-section  in  them- 
selves, create  considerable  resistance.  That  the  use  of  steel  in  this 
connection  means  weight  saving  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  this 
machine  tips  the  scales  at  only  770  pounds,  although  it  has  a  spread 
of  33.5  feet.  Its  efficiency  is  obvious  from  its  comparatively  small 
supporting  surface  of  470  square  feet.  The  power  plant  consists  of 
a  50-horse-power  revolving  Gnome  motor,  so  that  the  machine  carries 
9.4  pounds  per  square  foot  of  area,  which  is  an  unusually  good  show- 
ing.   The  aviator's  seat  and  protecting  car  containing  all  the  controls 
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is  [)Iact*<l  iK'twetn  tlu-  main  plaiK-.^,  \vl»u  h  luarkA  u  radical  departure 
fti.Mi  flw  iu^t,>i,i->r\   i.JMM  ..f  placing  them  on  the  lower  plane  frame. 


FiK.  l)^.     Paulhan'tt  Ali^teci  Biplane 


'rhi>  construction  would  hardly  Ix'  iKTmissible  u|H)n  the  usual  wtMnl- 
frame  biplane,  as  the  struts  to  support  the  aviator's  weight  would 


Flit    r>       t'nuihan  •  All-Mtiwl  fMpUBe  in  Mictit 

have  to  Im»  very  much  heavier  than  usual,  while  the  necessary'  bnuv 
ing  to  hold  the  s(>at  ripd  would  also  inv(»lve  weight  to  an  almost 
prohibitive  extent. 
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That  aviators  generally  have  had  in  mind  the  employment  of 
metal  for  construction  is  evident  from  numerous  instances.  John 
D.  Moissant,  who  was  the  first  to  fly  from  Paris  to  London  and 
whose  skill  and  daring  gained  him  many  admirers,  completed  sev- 
eral months  before  his  death  at  New  Orleans,  in  December,  1910, 
the  design  of  a  monoplane  to  be  built  entirely  of  aluminum.  Such 
a  machine  was  constructed  and  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
successfully  developed,  had  its  inventor  lived.  Quite  a  number  of 
others  have  since  built  machines  either  partly  or  entirely  of  metal 
and  the  strong  tendency  toward  its  use  was  very  marked  in  the 
machines  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon,  December,  1911.  Damage  to 
a  metal  framed  and  winged  aeroplane  is  naturally  much  more  diflfi- 
cult  and  expensive  to  repair  so  that  the  use  of  steel  and  aluminum 
can  hardly  become  general  until  the  experimental  stage  is  left  behind. 
The  necessity  for  warping  the  wings  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  Wright  Brothers,  a  device  which  is  now 
almost  universally  employed,  presents  no  particular  difficulties  of  con- 
struction in  connection  with  the  use  of  a  metal  supporting  surface. 

Racing  Machine  of  the  Future.  As  the  result  of  a  study  of 
recent  developments,  J.  Bernard  Walker  has  outlined  in  the  Scientific 
American,  the  plan  of  the  racing  machine  of  the  future,  as  follows: 

The  future  high-speed  flyer  will  possess  the  same  tapering,  rounded 
body  and  the  narrow,  wide-spread  wings  which  characterize  the  swiftest  of 
birds — the  albatross.  Langley  showed  that  the  leading  portion  of  the  plane 
is  most  efficient  because  it  is  constantly  moving  on  to  fresh,  undisturbed 
bodies  of  air.  As  the  after  portion  of  the  plane  has  to  work  upon  air  which  has 
already  received  a  downward  velocity,  this  air  is  unable  to  exert  the  effective 
reaction  provided  by  air  that  is  inert.  Hence,  a  plane  6  feet  wide  by  10  feet 
long  becomes  more  efficient  when  divided  longitudinally,  making  it  2\  feet 
wide  by  20  feet  long.  The  wings  will  accordingly  be  long  and  narrow,  and 
when  made  of  metal,  it  will  be  possible  to  give  them  the  sweeping,  rounded 
forms,  which  prevent  eddy  making.  The  body  will  be  of  a  generally  circular 
or  oval  section  and,  to  allow  .of  a  long  and  gradual  taper  for  ease  in  traversing 
the  air,  will  have  considerable  length,  this  adding  greatly  to  the  fore-and-aft 
stability  in  flight.* 

The  present  wood,  canvas,  and  wire  construction  will  have  to  go.  It 
is  a  makeshift  at  the  best  and  was  adopted  because,  in  the  early  days  of  experi- 
ment, it  offered  a  cheap  and  light  combination  of  material,  and  one  which,  in 
the  event  of  the  inevitable  breakages,  could  be  cheaply  and  quickly  repaired. 
Its  place  will  be  taken  by  some  of  the  many  remarkable  alloys  of  steel  now 


♦Several  bodies  of  this  type  were  shown  on  some  of  the  French  machines  at  the  Paris 
Salon,  December  1911.— Ed. 
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avuiluhic — metals  of  enormouH  HtrcnKth  ami  touKhncm  in  pruportkm  to  their 
wciKht.  The  uhc  of  thcHo  coupUnl  with  careful  dcMiKning  by  the  skilled  engineer, 
will  make  it  [xxwible  to  produce  an  aeroplane  of  much  greater  vtrengtli  that 
will  wei^h  no  mure  than  the  prcttent  machine,  and  will  preitent  far  leM  fiMMltlllim 

The  principal  resirttancefl  encountered  by  an  aeroplane  are  thoae  dtie 
to  the  lift  and  the  head  surface.  That  due  to  the  lift  in  fairly  constant,  for  as 
the  Hpeed  increases,  the  an^le  of  incidence  decreascM,  and  there  'm  always  an 
a<ijufltment  between  the  two  which  provides  sufficient  vertical  reaction  at  all 
times  to  lift  the  weight  of  500  to  1,000  iM)undB,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  head 
resistance,  however,  increases  approximately  as  the  square  of  the  speed,  and 
if  it  be  100  pounds,  say  at  40  miles  an  hour,  it  will  rise  to  400  pounds  at  80  miles 
an  hour.  Hence,  in  a  racing  machine,  the  great  importance  of  reducing  the 
head  surface  to  the  least  i)08sible  limit  consistent  with  structural  requiremeota. 
It  is  this  consideration  of  head  resistance  which  has  diwrnied  the  biplane  as  a 
purely  racing  type.  When  Octave  Chanut«  built  the  first  biplane  gliflcr,  with 
its  light  but  very  rii^id  I*ratt  tru-Hsing  of  vertical  wood  struts  and  diiigiinal 
wire  tires,  he  pnxluced  an  excellent  piece  of  cngineoring  construction,  which 
has  proved  to  be  ideally  mlapted  to  the  early  experimental  stage  which  is  now 
drawing  to  its  close.  Hut  for  high-spe«l  results,  because  of  the  large  amount 
of  heatl  surface  pre«ente<l,  the  Pratt  truss  was  doome<l  to  ultimate  extinction. 
Unquestionably,  the  higher  speed  attained  by  the  monoplane  is  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  it,s  trussing  is  simpler,  and  the  bead  surface,  particularly  of 
the  wire  stays,  is  relatively  much  less.  The  great  amount  of  renstanoe  offered 
by  the  apparently  negligible  surface  of  the  thin  wires  was  shown  by  Langley's 
experiments  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  w!r#»  tmder 
the  niMh  of  air  is  so  great  that  it  practically  presents  a  sfil:  'h 

of  which  is  equal  to  the  amplitude  of  vibration.     Hence,  :i      -  .     '   re 

offers  an  amount  of  resistance  which  is  seemingly  out  of  ail  proportion  to  ita 
actual  surface. 

It  follows,  then,  that  even  the  simple  king-pin  trussing  of  the  Bleriot 
and  .\ntoin(>tte  types  must  go  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  highest  speed  which  is 
pnnlictcHl  for  the  future  racing  machine.  This  will  be  poesible  only  if  aome 
high-grade  shwt  metal  is  8ubstilute<l  for  the  canvas  of  the  wing  aurfaee,  and 
the  ncctwsary  transverse  bending  strength  is  sorur*"*!  by  means  oC  plate^sted 
members  enclose<l  within  the  wing  surfaces  antl  strongly  riveted  to  the  Structure 
«if  the  main  bwly  of  the  machine.  Turning  to  nature  ft»r  guidance  again,  we 
find  that  the  fast-flying  birds  fold  their  leg.n  snugly  beneath  them  when  in 
flight.     The  racing  aeroplane  must  do  thi-  same. 

Mr.  Walker  jfoes  on  at  sonw  length  detailing  the  construction 
of  .suclt  a  inaeliiiie,  a.s  well  as  of  a  special  foKling  chassis,  operated 
by  compressed-air  cylinders,  which  would  act  to  cushion  the  shock 
of  landinj;.  He  also  purposes  to  o|HTate  tlie  movable  wing  tips  by 
sinuiar  ix)\ver,  a  two-way  valve  to  the  cylinilers  being  controDed  by 
a  pyn>s<Y)pe,  which  may  l)e  rendered  inoperative  when  it  is  desiml 
t(.  link.  ,1  tunj.  After  it  has  In'en  sufficiently  «levelope<l  by  exi>eri- 
iiuiital  unik,  he  thinks  it  ccuM-rvative  to  eviMt-t  a  ?»}*«»-'  -f  MH)  to 
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125  miles.  As  nearly  80  miles  per  hour  has  already  been  attained 
with  the  present  construction,  this  estimate  does  not  appear  to  be 
overdrawn.* 

Reefed  Supporting  Surfaces.  Another  feature  that  is  likely 
to  become  a  subject  of  attention  shortly  and  which  will  undoubtedly 
have  considerable  influence  on  the  development  of  the  machine  of 
the  future,  is  that  of  a  variable  supporting  area;  in  other  words, 
a  method  of  "reefing"  the  supporting  surface  to  adapt  its  area  to  the 
speed  of  the  machine.  Aeroplane  speeds  have  already  reached  a 
point  where  this  is  to  the  fore.  The  demand  for  a  variable  surface 
is  based  upon  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  laws  of  flight,  viz,  that 
the  area  of  the  necessary  supporting  surface  of  an  aeroplane  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  This  principle,  affirmed 
by  Langley  and  embodied  in  his  great  work  "Experiments  in  Aero- 
dynamics," has  been  disputed  by  some  European  theorists  and 
practical  aeroplane  builders,  but  the  experience  of  the  past  two  years 
appears  to  verify  it.  If  the  law  holds  good,  the  standard  Wright 
biplane  of  1910,  which,  with  about  500  square  feet  of  surface,  has 
a  speed  of  40  miles  an  hour,  at  60  miles  would  need  only  222  square 
feet  for  support,  and  at  100  miles,  only  80  square  feet. 

That  the  principle  is  generally  correct,  or,  at  least,  that  its  appli- 
cation does  not  produce  too  great  a  reduction  of  surface,  is  shown 
by  the  racing  machines  exhibited  and  flown  by  the  Wright  Brothers 
at  the  International  Meet  in  the  autumn  of  1910.  One  of  these,  a 
semi-racer  with  a  speed  of  60  miles  an  hour,  was  provided  with  only 
150  square  feet  of  supporting  surface.  The  standard  Wright  niachine, 
driven  at  60  miles  an  hour,  would  need,  according  to  this  law,  222 
square  feet.  Its  weight,  however,  with  the  aviator  and  full  fuel  and 
water  supply,  is  1,075  pounds,  whereas  the  semi-racer  weighs  with 
pilot  and  fuel  only  760  pounds.  The  difference  in  weight  would 
account  largely  for  the  reduction  of  the  area  from  222  to  150  square 
feet  of  sustaining  surface.  Further  verification  is  found  in  the  Bleriot 
racer,  which,  w4th  slightly  less  speed,  and  a  weight  of  about  650 
pounds,  including  the  aviator,  also  has  less  than  150  square  feet  of 
sustaining  surface.  It  is  significant  that  in  their  actual  racing 
machine,  which  is  15  miles  an  hour  faster,  the  Wrights  did  not 


♦The  internally  braced  wing  came  into  existence  in  the  Antoinette  armored  monoplane 
(see  Special  Types)  in  1911,  and  the  100-mile  an  hour  mark  was  reached  in  February,  1912 
(see  Aviation  Records). 
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attempt  to  reduce  the  supix)rting  surface  any  further,  both  the  aemio 
racer  and  the  racer  liaviii^  150  scjuare  feet  of  surfaee.  The  racer, 
however,  is  heavier,  weigliinjj  alxiut  iHH)  i>ourids  ready  to  fly. 

If,  then,  the  high-speeti  flyers  endorse  l^angley's  hiw,  it  follows 
that  there  will  l)e  a  further  retiuction  of  area  in  the  racing  machines 
of  the  future.  If  the  standard  Wright  machine  with  'AU)  s({uart>  feet 
of  surface  c-oul<i  Ik^-  driven  at  KK)  miles  an  hour,  it  would  nee«l  only 
SO  square  feet  of  surface  for  support,  and  if  a  speed  greater  than  100 
miles  per  hour  were  accomplished,  the  sustaining  surface  would 
come  down  to  a  pair  of  long,  narrow  blades,  approximating  in  form 
the  wings  of  the  swift  or  the  swallow.  But  it  must  be  rememljered 
that  these  reduced  surfaces  are  equal  to  their  work  only  if  the  machine 
is  Ix'ing  driven  at  its  highest  or,  at  least,  at  a  high  velocity;  and 
they  are,  therefore,  theoretically  t(X)  small  to  lift  the  machine  from 
the  ground  or  allow  it  to  return  safely  at  the  lowest  speeds  which  are 
necessary  in  starting  and  alighting.  Proof  of  this  was  shown  in  the 
accident  which  disabled  the  Wright  racing  machine  in  the  contest 
for  the  international  trophy  at  Iklmont  Park,  when  the  stopping 
of  the  motor  and  the  sudden  slowing  down  of  the  biplane  caused  it 
to  drop  so  swiftly  to  the  ground  that  its  momentum  partially  wrifked 
the  machine  and  threw  the  aviattjr  from  his  seat.  Probably,  having 
been  accustomed  to  the  larger  surface  Wright  machine,  he  did  not 
realize  the  necessity  of  descending  with  the  main  planes  at  a  large 
angle  of  incidence  in  order  to  check  the  velocity.  In  any  case  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  racing  aeroplane  reaches  a  speed  of  100  miles  an 
hour,  it  will  be  necessarj'  for  safe  control  to  provide  it  with  some 
means  of  enlarging  or  reducing  the  supfiorting  area  proportionately 
to  the  s|x.tHl,  or  of  altering  the  angle  of  inciden^t'  '^f  '^v  wings  to 
generate  increased  resistance  for  alighting  safely. 

Tliis  problem  should  not  be  particularly  diftiailt  of  solution. 
The  additional  surfatr  could  Ix'  arranged  toU'  drawn  under  or  within 
the  main  surfaces  either  from  the  ends  or  from  the  rear.  If,  as  seems 
(juite  likely,  the  aen)plane8  of  the  future  lie  built  entirely  of  metal, 
the  problem  will  l>e  nuich  easier  to  work  out.  .\  large  percentage  of 
the  accidents  to  existing  machines  are  due  to  jlescending  and  Ittf'"'- 
at  t(K)  great  an  angle  or  at  too  gn'at  a  sintfl.  Were  it  ptfcisible  \ 
tarily  to  increase  the  surface  at  the  time  of  making  a  landing,  tiic 

^  accident  from  tliis  cause  would  be  greatly  reduced. 
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Duplicate  Power  Plant.  Another  trend  of  development  that 
is  receiving  considerable  attention  is  the  design  of  an  aeroplane  pro- 
vided with  two  motors,  either  one  of  which  may  be  employed  to  drive 
the  propeller  or  propellers,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  alight- 
ing should  the  motor  stop,  as  is  the  case  with  present  machines. 
Such  a  contingency  involves  no  great  danger  when  flying  over  an 
aviation  field,  but  in  cross-country  flights  the  matter  of  finding  a 
suitable  place  to  alight  in  an  emergency  is  something  that  the  aviator 
prefers  not  to  have  to  decide.  Edwin  Gould  has  offered  a  prize  of 
$15,000  for  a  successful  machine  of  this  type,  which  will  be  com- 
peted for  through  the  Scientific  American. 

In  the  foregoing,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  point  out  all  the 
possibilities  of  the  future  machine.  So  much  has  been  accomplished 
in  such  a  marvelously  short  period  and  so  much  will  undoubtedly 
be  brought  about  in  the  next  few  years,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  do 
more  than  bring  to  notice  a  few  of  the  salient  features  which  most 
likely  will  receive  the  greatest  share  of  attention  in  the  near  future. 
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Acceleration.     The  rate  of  chanRe  of  velocity  of  a  moving  body. 

Adjusting  Plane.     A  smaller  plane  of  an  aeroplane,  generally  placed 

end  of  the  wing  tipand  adjiLste<l  to  maintain  lateral  balance.     A  KtabUizer 
placiHl  at  the  end  of  a  wing  tip. 

Adjusting  Surface.     See  Adjusting  Plaiw. 

Advancing  Edge.  The  front  edge  of  any  of  the  surfaces  of  a  heavier-than- 
air  flying  machine.     Synonymous  with  Attacking  Edge. 

Advancing  Surface.  A  stirfarr  of  an  aeroplane  that  is  ahead  of  another 
surface. 

Aerial.     See  Antennae. 

Aerodrome.  \  ground  Bet  apart  for  flying  purpo««e*i.  (Langley's  term  for 
his    flying    machines.) 

Aerodynamics.     The  science  of  atmospheric  la  .   ilif  <tTt<ts  i>r(Mlu<«il 

by  air  in  motion. 

Aerofoil.     A  substitute  proi>osed  for  Aeroplane. 

Aeronat  (air  swimmer).     A  term    sometimes   applici   t..  <iirigible   balloons. 

Aeronaut.     An  aerial  navigator. 

Aeronautics.     The  entire  .science  of  aerial  navigation. 

Aeronef.  Propostnl  t^rm  for  flying  machine.  (Not  likely  to  come  into 
general    use.) 

Aeroplane.     A  iH)wer-<lriven  heavier-than-air  machine. 

Aerostat.  A  lighter-than-air  flying  machine  de|)ending  upon  the  use  of  a 
volume  of  gjis  whose  siK'cific  gravity  Is  less  than  that  of  the  air,  but  hav- 
ing no  means  of  lateral  guiding;  an  ordinary  balloon. 

Aerostatics.     The  science  of  buoyancy  in  the  air  by  displacement. 

Aerostation.  That  part  of  the  sei(>nce  of  aeronautics  that  deals  with  "Hghter- 
thaii-air"   or  ga.s-lifte<l   machines. 

Aileron  (Frcn«'h).  A  small  wing  or  plane,  either  attachetl  to  the  rear  e<lge 
of  the  main  planes  as  in  the  Farman,  or  between  them  as  in  the  Curtiss 
hi|)l:inc. 

Air  Bag.     <  >nc  of  several  small  bags  within  a  balloon.    These  bags  are  oon- 
neete<t  with  an  air  pump,  and  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  amount 
of  air  in  the  bzigs  the  pressun-  <•*■  •'■•■^  v.  iti.i.,  tt...  >...n.w.f,  ...iv  »>..  r..,Mti  it..J 
,\Ist)  callcil   BaUoonrt. 

Air-Resistance.      The  nwistance   rru'oiiiufn.i    i)y    a   siiria«r    m    motion 
resistance  increases  as  the  s(|uare  of  the  «peo<l,  which  makes  it  m  ■ 
to  ••in|)loy  four  times  as  much  |>ower  in  order  to  double  a  t' 
;\  inono(>lune  hjis  ustially  less  rcsistani^e  than  a  biplane,  whi 
for  the  greater  sjhhhI  of  the  f«»rmer.     While  it  is  desiniblc  to  ntln 
retarding  force  to  a  minimum,  a  rcrt.ain  amount  of  resistance  Ls  n  , 
to  produce  sustentation  in  ' ' 

Copuritkl,  !9li,  bt  Am€n<an  School  0/  Cvrrmpcmdtmtt. 
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Airship.     A  dirigible  balloon. 

Alighting  Gear.  The  mechanism  on  the  under  part  of  an  aeroplane  to  cushion 
its  descent  and  bring  it  to  a  stop  upon  reaching  the  ground.  It  usually 
consists  of  pneumatic-tired  wheels  wjth  a  spring  frame,  or  of  skids,  the 
starting  gear  and  alighting  gear  nearly  always  being  combined.  Also 
called  Running  Gear. 

Anemometer.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  force  or  velocity  of  the 
wind,  or  both.  Apemometers  are  made  of  several  types:  (1)  Suction  and 
pressure  anemometers,  which  indicate  in  a  more  or  less  direct  manner  by 
the  deflection  of  a  spring  or  of  a  suspended  plate  of  accurately  deter- 
mined weight,  or  by  causing  water  to  rise  in  a  tube.  (2)  Rotating  anemom- 
eters which,  by  the  continual  revolution  of  a  horizontal  spider  carrying 
vanes  or  cups  at  the  ends  of  its  arms,  directly  indicates  a  measure  of  its 
movement  from  which  its  velocity  may  be  computed.  Some  anemometers 
indicate  the  distance  traveled  by  the  wind  in  a  specified  time,  from  which 
its  velocity  can  be  calculated. 

Angle  of  Attack.     Practically  synonymous  with  Angle  of  Incidence. 

Angle  of-  Incidence.  The  angle  that  a  plane  makes  with  an  imaginary  hori- 
zontal line  when  flying. 

Antennae.  Wire  or  wires  for  intercepting  electromagnetic  radiations  in  the 
air  and  leading  them  to  "wireless"  receiving  instruments. 

Arch.     A  downward  curve  given  the  ends  of  a  winged  surface. 

Area,  Effective.  This  usually  covers  the  entire  area  of  the  flying  machine, 
including  elevating  planes  as  well  as  the  main  planes,  and  is  that  of  the 
plan  form,  so  that  it  is  measured  in  units  of  double  surface,  i.e.,  both 
sides  or  surfaces  are  counted  as  one  unit  of  area.  Thus,  by  an  area  of 
500  square  feet  is  indicated  a  surface  of  twice  500  square  feet. 

Area,  Supporting.     See   Area,    Effective. 

Aspect  Ratio.  The  proportion  that  the  length  or  "spread"  of  the  supporting 
surfaces  bear  to  their  depth. 

Aspiration.  The  action  of  a  current  of  air  flowing  against  the  edge  of  a  spiral 
curved  wing  or  aeroplane  surface,  by  which  the  surface  is  drawn  toward 
the  current;  also  called  tangential  force. 

Automatic  Stability.  The  maintaining  of  lateral  and  longitudinal  stability 
of  a  flying  machine  independently  of  the  control  of  the  operator. 

Aviation.     The  science  of  dynamic  flight  by  means  of  heavier-than-air  machines. 

Aviator.  The  operator  of  a  heavier-than-air  flying  machine.  Strictly,  the 
form  of  flying  machine. 

B 

Balance,  Dynamic.     Equilibrium  of  the  machine  in  flight.     See  Stability. 

Balance,  Static.  Standing  balance;  equilibria  of  the  machine  when  sta- 
tionary on  the  ground. 

Balancing  Plane.  A  surface  whose  position  or  angle  may  be  changed  to  steer 
or  maintain  balance. 

Balancing  Surface.     Same  as  Balancing  Plarc. 

Banking.  The  tilting  of  an  aeroplane  to  increase  its  resistance  and  prevent 
skidding  or  "sliding  off"  in  rounding  a  turn. 
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Barograph.     An  automatic  recording  barometer  employed  to  record  the  beif^t 

to  which  an  aeroplane  or  dirigible  ascends. 
Biplane.     An  aeruplunc  with  two  tiuperpoaed  main  planes  overlapping  in  plan 


C.     Abbreviation  for  a  centigrade  degree  of  temperature. 

C.  G.  S.  System.     .Abbreviation  for  centimeter-gram-«econd  system  of 

ureinent;  the  standard  system  in  scientific  work. 
Camber.     The  greatest  depth  of  cur\'ature  (A  a  surface  or  plane. 
Canard  (French  "Duck").   A  tyi>e  of  monoplane    or   biplane    that   ba«  ail 

auxiliary  surfaces  in  front  and   apparently  flies  backward.     So  ealled 

owing  to  its  resemblance  to  a  duck  in  flight. 
Cavitation.     Effect  of  n>voIving  a  i)ropeller  at  an  exceawive  speed  for  ii  - 

and  diameter,  creating  a  "hole,"  so  to  speak.     The  fluid,  water  or  air,  is 

carridl  round  by  the  blades  of  the  propeller  in  the  same  plane,* instead  of 

being  thrust  back. 
Center  of  EflFort.     See  Center  of  Thrust. 

Center  of  Gravity.     The  point  of  a  body  about  which  all  portions  are  balanced. 
Center  of  Lift.     \  mean  of  all  the  centers  of  pressure. 
Center  of  Pressure.     A  line  along  the  under  side  of  an  aeroplane  surface,  on 

either  side  of  which  pressures  are  equal. 
Center  of  Thrust.     A  point  or  line  along  which  th  •■  propellrTS 

is  balanced. 
Centigrade  Scale.     The  thermonitt<r  scale  invente<l  by  C< ' 

versally  in  scientific  work. 
Centripetal  Force.     A  f-"^"-  '<  "h..,.  ;.. 

to  centrifugal  for' 
Chord.     .An  imaginary' .siraigni  line  conneciiti;: 

«if  a  |>lane. 
Cloche  Om'U).     Bell-shaped  device  employetl  in  t!. 
Control,  Longitudinal.     This  consists  of  the  elevnti; 

<onnertions. 
Control,  Throttle.     Method  of  governing  the  :  lEtne  bv  alterinK 

till-  area  of  the  passage  leading  to  th< 

of  the  fuel  introduced  into  the  cylinUi  i  .- ^.. 

Control,  Transverse.     Ix>vers  and  connections  for  warping  the  winfB  or  moT- 

ing  ailerons  to  maint:>:      ♦  •   *  "' * 

Critical  Speed.     Kate  of  i  ustaiat 


itself  most  efficiently. 


0 


Dead  Surfaces.     Those  whnfi  .m  rt  no  lifting  |>ower,  xuch  :.  '    •'Is,  non- 

lifting  tail-M,   etc. 
Depth.      Dimension  of  a  plan*-  p  irallel  to  its  direction  of  flight. 
Dihedral  Angle.     Vpward  inclination  of  the  planes  at  an  angle  to  miA  otlMr 

iti  the  form  of  a  V. 
Direction  Rudder.     The  vertical  milder  by  means  ol  which  an  aemplnae  or 

dirigible  is  gui«led  in  exactly  the  sante  manner  as   > 
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Dirigible.  '  Steerable;    drivable;    usually,  applied    to    lighte.-than-air    flying 

machines  which  may  be  propelled  and  guided. 
Disk.     The  circle  of  air  upon  which  a  propeller  acts. 
Drift.     The  resistance  of  an  aeroplane  surface  to  forward  movement. 
Drome.     Word  suggested  for  the  flight  of  aeroplanes. 


Elevating  Rudder.  A  horizontal  rudder  or  plane;  the  angle  of  incidence  of 
which  may  be  altered  to  cause  an  aeroplane  or  dirigible  to  ascend  or 
descend. 

Elevator.     A  horizontal  rudder  for  steering  upwards  or  downwards. 

Empennage  (French).  Feathering  of  an  arrow — as  applied  to  the  rear  sta- 
bilizing planes  of  a  dirigible. 

Epinage  (French).  Tail — all  of  that  part  of  an  aeroplane  back  of  the  main  sup- 
porting surfaces,  particularly  as  applied  to  a  monojjlane. 

Equilibrator.  A  device  designed  to  automatically  increase  or  decrease  the 
amount  of  ballast  of  a  dirigible  flying  over  water.     Obsolete. 


Fin.  (1)  A  vertical  surface  or  plane  designed  to  aid  the  lateral  stability  of 
the  aeroplane.  Synonymous  with  keel.  (2)  Projections  cast  on  the 
cylinder  of  a  gas  engine  to  assist  in  cooling. 

Flexible  Propeller.  A  propeller  whose  fabric  is  rather  loosely  mounted  on  a 
framework  so  that  it  can  change  its  form  with  the  varying  air  pressures, 
or  one  in  which  stiff'  blades  are  pivoted  and  controlled  manually  or  by 
springs  to  enable  the  aviator  to  alter  the  pitch  in  accordance  with  the 
speed. 

Flying  Angle.     The  angle  of  incidence  of  aeroplane  surfaces  in  flight. 

Flying  Machine.  An  apparatus  designed  to  enable  persons  to  move  about 
at  will  through  the  air.  Strictly,  the  term  should  be  applied  to  only 
that  class  of  machines  in  which  human  flight  is  obtained  by  means  of 
flapping  wings. 

Following  Edge.     The  rear  edge  of  an  aeroplane  surface. 

Following  Surface.     A  main  surface  that  is  preceded  by  another. 

Fore-and-Aft  Stability.     See  Longitudinal  Stability. 

Fuselage  (French).  The  framework  of  an  aeroplane  as  distinguished  from 
the  planes  themselves. 

Q 

Gas.  Matter  in  a  fluid  form  which  is  elastic  and  has  a  tendency  to  expand 
indefinitely  with  reduction  in  pressure. 

Gas  Bag.  A  gas-tight  bag  designed  to  contain  gas,  usually  applied  to  the 
envelope  of  a  balloon. 

Gauchissement    (French).     Warping,    also    banking. 

Glider.     An  aeroplane,  without  motor  or  propeller,  for  use  in  gliding. 

Gliding.  The  combination  of  forward  and  downward  movement  of  an  aero- 
plane without  power. 
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Gliding  Angle.     The  smallest  angle  at  which  an  aeroplane  is  able  to  glide. 
Gong.     A  loud,  dear-sounding  bell  usually  operated  either  electrically  or  by 

foot  power. 
Gyroplane.     A  hcavier-than-air  flying  machine  Uftcd  by  rotating  aeroplanes; 

a  helicopter. 
Gyroscope.     \  heuvy  wli.  ( 1  k  \((lving  at  high  speed,  the  gyroscopic  effect  of 

which  is  employed  to  give  uutomatic  stability. 
Gyroscopic  Effect.     That  property  of  a  rotating  bo<ly  by  virtue  of  which  it 

tend.s  to  maintain  it«  plane  of  rotation  against  all  disturbing  forces. 

H 

Hangar   (French).     Building   used   for   harboring   aeroplanes.     Synonymous 

with  "shfHl,"  "loft,"  etc. 
Head  Resistance.     The  resistance  of  a  surface  to  movement  through  the  air. 
Head  Surface.     The  ctlg&s  of  the  planes,  struts,  etc.,  presented  to  the  wind 

and  causing  resistance  to  flight. 
Heavier-Than-Air.     A  term  applied  to  dynamic  flying  machines  which  weigh 

more  than  the  air  they  displace. 
Helicopter.     From  helix,  a  screw.     A  dynamic,  heavior-than-air  flying  machine, 

designed  to  l>c  sustained  by  the  effect  of  screws  or  propellers  mounted  on 

vertical  axes  and  rotating  in  a  horizontal  plane. 
High-Tension  Current.     A  current  of  high  voltage,  as  the  current  induced  in 

the  scc()ii(l:ir\  circuit  of  a  spark  coil. 
Horizontal  Component.     Amount  of  force  acting  to  drive  the  aeroplane  ahead. 
Horizontal  Rudder.     A  rudder  placed  horisontally  for  steering  in  a  vertical 

j)Iane. 
Hovering.     That  method  of  flight  in  which  a  practically  fixed  position  in  the 

air  is  held. 
Hydroaeroplane.     An  .u  ruplam    fitted  with  floats  or  boats  and  designed  to 

Jirisc  from  and  alight  on  the  water. 
Hydroplane  or  Hydroplane  Float.     One  having  its  under  surface  so  cur>-ed  that 

it  risjs  and  skims  the  surface  of  the  water  when  traveling  at  high  speeil 

I 

Incident  Angle.     .See  Angle  of  Incidence. 

Inherent  StabiUty.     Stability  of  an  aeroplane  due  to  its  design  and  an 

ment  of  supiKtrting  surfaces,  as  distinguished  from  autmimtic  hti 

due  to  an  extraneous  device  or  attachment. 

K 

K."    Symbol  denoting  a  constant,  or  coefficient,  used  in  raleuUting  air  resist^ 

ance. 

Keel.     The  underfmming   plnre<l   longitudinally  under  flying   machines   to 
stiffen  the  struct unv     More  usually  employed  in  dirigible  balloons. 
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Landing  Area.     A  specially    prepared    surface    for    the    alighting    of    flying 

machines. 
Lateral  Stability,     Stability  in  a  lateral  direction,  or  from  side  to  side. 
Leeway.     Movement  at  right  angles  to  the  course  being  steered,  caused  by  the 

lateral  drift  of  the  atmosphere  or  by  centrifugal  force  acting  on  the  aero- 
plane in  rounding  a  turn. 
Lift.     The  sustaining  effect  of  a  wing  surface  or  aeroplane  surface. 
Lighter-Than-Air.     A  term  applied  to  an  airship  weighing  less  than  the  air 

displaced  by  it. 
Locus  (Latin).     Point,  or  place,  as  referred  to  in  describing  movement  of  center 

of  pressure. 
Longitudinal  Stability.     Stability  in  the  longitudinal  direction. 
Lubrication,  Splash.     Method  of  lubricating  an  engine  by  feeding  oil  to  the 

crank  case  and  allowing  the  lower  edge  of  the  connecting  rod  to  splash 

into  it. 
Lubricator.     A    device    containing    and    supplying   oil   or   grease   in   regular 

amounts  to  the  working  parts  of  the  machine. 

M 

Main  Plane.     The  main  supporting  surface  of  an  aeroplane. 
Monoplane.     An  aeroplane  having  one  main  supporting  surface. 
Meteorology.     The  science  that  treats  of  atmospheric  conditions,  their  changes, 
and  effects. 

N 

Non-Lifting  Tail.     An  auxiliary  surface  at  the  rear  of  an  aeroplane  which'  does 
not  aid  in  the  support  of  the  machine. 

o 

Omithopter.     A  heavier-than-air,  or  dynamic,  flying  machine  in  which  flap- 
ping wings  are  used  for  lifting  and  propulsion. 
Orthogonal.     A  term  used  to  designate  flapping  flight. 
Orthopter.     Another  spelling  for  Ornithopter. 


Panel.     A  vertical  surface.     Analogous  to  keel  and  fin. 

Peripheral  Speed.     Rate  at  which  the  tips  of  the  propeller  blades  travel  in 

rotating. 
Pilot.     The  operator  of  a  flying  machine.     Strictly,  one  who  is  licensed  by 

an  aeronautic  club. 
Pisciform.     Fish-shaped,  as  applied  to  the  envelope  of  a  dirigible. 
Pitch.     The  theoretical  distance  traveled  forward   or  backward  by  a  screw 

propeller  in  one  complete  revolution. 
Pitch,  Variable.     An  increasing  or  decreasing  pitch,  as  applied  to  a  propeller 

blade,  in  contrast  with  the  true  screw. 
Pitch  Coefficient.     See  Pilch  Ratio. 
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Pitch  Ratio.    The  proportion  that  the  pitch  of  a  propeller  bean  to  it«  diameter. 

Plane.     A  flat,  or  tt|)proxinmtely  flat,  surface. 

Propeller  Reaction.    The  tendency  of  a  8ini;lc  propeller  to  revolve  the  vehicle 

to  which  it  is  attached  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Pylon  (French).     A  pole  placed  on  an  aviation  field  to  marie  the  oourse. 

R 

Reactive  Stratum.  The  stratum  of  air  which  is  compressed  beneath  an  aero- 
plane surface  or  liehind  the  blade  of  a  pro|>eller. 

Resiliency.  That  proinrty  of  a  material  by  virtue  of  which  it  sprinfpt  back 
or  recoils  on  removal  of  pressure,  as  a  spring. 

Rib.     A  p^^rt  of  an  aeroplane  to  give  the  correct  shape  to  the  wing  section. 

Rigid  Type  Dirigible.  .\n  airship  in  which  the  enveloijo  is  supporter!  on  a 
frame  and  does  not  depend  upon  its  inflation  to  maintain  its  form. 

Rising  Angle.     The  angle  at  which  an  aeroplane  a«cenda. 

Rudder.     A  surface  for  steering. 

Runner.  A  part  of  alighting  gear  used  in  place  of  wheels,  and  resembling 
sled  runners.     Also  calle<l  skid. 

Running  Gear.  The  landing  chajtsis,  or  frame  and  wheel  arrangement,  by 
means  of  which  the  aeroplane  nms  along  the  ground  and  upon  w^hich  the 
aeroplane  lands  at  the  end  of  a  flight. 

s 

Semi-Rigid  Type  Dirigible.  One  having  the  car,  motors,  etc.,  «upporte<l  by  a 
rigid  frame,  the  ^xs  hag  clei)ending  uiM>n  it.s  inflation  to  maintain  its  form. 

Single-Surfaced  Plane.     Having  fabric  on  upper  side  of  ribs  only. 

Skid.     See  liunrwr. 

Skidding.  Tendency  of  an  aeroplane  to  make  leeway  or  "slide  off"  in  round- 
ing a  turn  when  not  properly  banked. 

Skin  Friction.  The  resistance  set  up  by  a  mo\nng  surface,  such  as  that  of 
the  8upi)orting  planes  or  pn»peller  bLirles. 

Slip.  The  reaction  of  a  proi>eller  on  the  air,  bv  which  it  isenabled  tocreate 
t  hrust . 

Soaring  Flight,     (iliding  flight  in  an  upw-.-l    ' 

Speed,  Peripheral.     See  Peripheral  >'/«<• 

Stabilizer.     \  surface  for  automatically  in;inn:mir 

Stabilizing  Fin.     A  vertical  auxiliarv*  surface  to  gi\' 

Starting  Rail.  The  rail  upon  which  an  aeroplane  ii»  run  tu  give  llu*  initial 
vdorify  neeetwary  for  starting.     ()h*oleir. 

Strata.     \\  ell-<lefine<l  layers  of  moving  air  or  win<l. 

Stream  Lines.     Kasy  curves  from  head  to  tail  of  a  dirigi 
the  pisciform  sha|>e,  which  minimises  hea«l  n*f*ista' 

Striae.  Literally  "streaks"  in  the  wind;  \.f.,  namm-  stri4;..  i.,....„c  •■'  •\  ''-^t...-- 
ent  sixhhI  or  different  direction  to  the  surrounding  air. 

Struts.     Verticil  stip|M>rting  meml>erN  l>ctwecn  the  main  planes  oi  a  i 

Supplementary  Surface.     A  surf.ico  which  is  small  com|tared  with  tli< 
surfaces  of  an  .a<'n»|>lane  for  f»t«*«'ring  or  balancing. 

Sustaining  Surface.  \  horixontal  Mirfa«H>  for  the  purpose  of  maintaaninit  a 
horisontal  position;  the  main  plane. 
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Tail.     The  rear  part  of  a  flying  machine  to  improve  its  stability  and  afford 

attachments  for  rudders  and  stabilizers. 
Tangential.     The  forward  inclination  of  the  lifting  force  under  certain  con- 
ditions, such  that  the  surfaces  tend  to  advance  into  the  wind. 
Thrust,  Dynamic.     The  work  done  by  the  propeller  in  forcing  the  aeroplane 

ahead.     It  equals  the  weight  of   the  mass  of  air  acted  upon  per  second 

times  the  slip  velocity  in  feet  per  second. 
Thrust,  Static.     The  work  done  by  the  propeller  when  forcing  a  column  of 

air  backward,  the  machine  being  stationary. 
Tractor  Screw.     A  propeller  placed  forward  to  draw  the  aeroplane  after  it, 

in  contrast  with  a  propulsive  screw  which  forces  it  ahead. 
Trailing  Edge.     Rear  edge  of  a  plane  in  its  direction  of  travel. 
Triangulation.     A  method  of  ascertaining  the  height  of  an  object  by  sighting 

from  two  points  on  a  base  line  to  obtain  two  angles  of  an  imaginary  triangle. 

Already  obsolete  in  aeronautics. 
Triplane.     An  aeroplane  having  three  superposed  supjiorting  surfaces. 
True-Screw  Propeller.     A  proj^eller  in  which  the  pitch  is  uniform,  as  in  a 

metal  screw  thread.     See  Pitch,  Variable. 

u 

Uniform  Pitch.  A  changing  angle  of  blade  surface  from  hub  to  tip  of  a  pro- 
peller such  that  all  portions  of  the  propeller  blade  tend  to  advance 
through  the  air  at  the  same  speed. 


Vertical  Component.  Amount  of  force  exerted  in  a  vertical  direction  and 
tending  to  lift  the  aeroplane. 

Vertical  Rudder.     An  u]iright  rudder  for  horizontal  guiding. 

Volplane  (French).  To  glide  down  from  a  height  in  an  aeroplane  with  the 
motor  stopped. 

Vortex.  A  whirling  column  or  spiral  of  air,  usually  ascending,  due  to  tempera- 
ture differences. 

w 

Whirling  Table.     A   device   for   testing   planes   and   propellers   by   revolving 

them  through  the  air. 
Wind  Tunnel.     A  large  tube  used  for  experimenting  with  surfaces  and  models 

and  so  called  because  a  current  of  air  or  wind  is  artificially  created  in  it. 
Wing  Skid.     A  small  skid  under  the  tip  of  the  wing  to  keep  it  from  contact 

with  the  ground. 
Wing  Wheel.     A  small  wheel  under  the  end  of   the  wing  to  keep  it  from 

contact  with  the  ground. 
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